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Qif est-c© qifuae grande Tie ? 

IJnu pwisee do la jeiiiiesse, executee par miir. 

Alfked be Ticjky. , ' 

The principal title of this treatise is identical with that given 
in 1824 to the second edition of the fundamental Essa}^, 
which, when published under another name two years before, 
had marked the definite opening of my philosophical career. 
Tliat career is thus seen to be homogeneous throughout | the 
end being clearly aimed at from the first* And this will he 
shown still more clearly by the reprint of all my earlier publi- 
cations at the end of the fourth volume of this treatise; these 
liaving been long withdrawn from circulation, or buried in 
" serials deservedly forgotten* 

On the other liand, the length of time that elapsed between 
the conception of my political philosophy and its completion 
shows that my first conception of the intellectual conditions 
required for this great renovation was not sufficiently precise. 
It seems desirable therefore to develop' the xemarks^ contained 
, in the preface to the sixth and last -volume of my System of 

’ Positive Philosophy upon this point. 

I showed then that the crucial discovery of sociological 
laws made, by me in 1822 " gave;me, at. the age of twenty-’, 
four, true cerebral unity,' by effecting ..'complete convergence ofo 
I the two sets of tendencies, scientific "and. political, which till 

' then had divided my attention*.' Conscious, that I had^ myself. 

’ ' gone through the encyclopedic training required for my social 





luission, I ^yas forced on in the zeal of renovation to the 
immediate construction of the doctrine by which tlie vast 
revolution of the West was to be ended. In 1826 appeared 
my work on the spiritual power, which clearly marked out as 
the great object of my life the establishment of a speculative 
authority adequate to superintend the entire reconstruction of 
principle and practice, assuming in fact the function exercised 
by Monotheism before its decay. Thus closed my seven years’ 
novitiate, begun in 1820 by my first attempt to co-ordinate 
modern history. 

The close of this period led me to a sounder view of the 
principal obstacle to the realisation of the projected synthesis. 
I perceived that the new faith needed in all systematic minds 
a scientific foundation corresponding to that which I had myself 
painfully acquired, and which I had at, first thought the public 
might have been spared. It followed from my own law of the 
hierarchy of sciences that Social Philosophy could not assume its 
true character, and make its full weight felt, except so far as it 
was seen to rest on . the general results of Natural Philosophy as 
partially worked out during the last three centuries. This 
problem of direct reconstruction of the spiritual power started a 
train of continuous thought lasting for eighty hours ; the result 
being the conception of a complete systematisation of Positive 
Philosophy as a necessary preliminary to the task. This work ^Yas 
set on foot in a course of lectures begun in the same year, 1826. 

Such then was the result of this decisive crisis, which was 
speedily followed by serious cerebral disturbance. The great 
work which I had first supposed to he undivided, branched out 
into two successive undertakings, the one mental, the other 
social in purpose. In the first. Sociology would appear as 
the last term in the laborious series of enquiries which l.)egan 
with Thales and Pythagoras, and which in Bichat and Gall had 
reached 'the threshold of . the ultimate domain of Positive 
thought. The next task would be to construct upon the firm 
basis thus raised the new, faith of Western Europe, and to 
institute the priesthood. ;pf the future. In a word, the goal of 
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pusiti\'e Science would Le a sound Philosophy capable of supply- 
ing the fouiidation of true Eeligion. 

IMoreover, it was essential that both stages of this excep- 
tional career should be elaborated by the same organ of 
liunumity : otherwise their adaptation would have been imper- 
fect', The first phase, retarded by personal and material diffi- 
culties, oceu]:>ied me till the age of full maturity. At its close 
i,u 1842, 1 gave a distinct intimation of the second work, the 
preliminary outline of which was published six years afterwards. 
The present ti'catise of Positive Polity, following upon that of 
l\)sitive Philosopliy, and necessarily based upon its results, is 
tlms the most important of my works. 

This realisation of the hold project of my youth is the best 
reward of my persistent eftbrts. The same regenerating ten- 
dencies that kindled the zeal of my youth inspire now not a 
whit less vividly or deeply the later years of life. I regard the 
long speculative enquiry which has occupied the interval simply 
as a necessary episode in the exceptional part assigned to me 
by tlte evolution of Humanity. 

Closely connected though they be, these two treatises will 
tlierefore exhibit essential differences. Speculative considera- 
tions predominate in the first, the object being to show the 
intellectual superiority of Positivism over all forms of Theology. 
Put in the present treatise, where the moral excellence of true 
Religion is illustrated, Feeling takes the first place. The 
flisastrous revolt of Reason against Feeling wdll never be termi- 
nated till the new Western priesthood can fully satisfy the 
claims of modern Intellect. But this being done, moral re- 
(juireinents at once reassume the place that belongs to them ; 
since in the construction of a really complete synthesis. Love 
is naturally the one universal principle., _ 

The difference in the character of the two works shows 
itself in the mode of exposition. The process of extracting 
from the dispersed materials of sciencehhe elementar/ principles ’ 
of a sound philosophical system involved a procedure of , inves- 
tigation and discussion. But the^ presentation' of the ^universal 
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religion in a systematic form upon principles already reaeln.il, 
allows of a nearer approach, to a more satisfactory mode of 
exposition, in which conviction is the result not so much of 
oontroyersy as of solitary reflection. The greater vivacity and 
originality of the first work is compensated by the more 
imposing regularity and constructive completeness of the second- 

These differences of form correspond to a profound logical 
diversity between the two treatises, springing from the special 
nature and purpose of each. In the first, where the process of 
scientific preparation is carried to its furthest limit, I have 
carefully kept the objective method in the ascendant ; as was 
necessary where the course of thought was always proceeding 
from the World in the direction of Man. But the fulfilment of 
this preliminary task, by the fact of placing me at the true 
universal point of view, involves henceforth the prevalence of 
the subjective method as the only source of complete systema.- 
tisation, the procediue now being from Man outwards towards 
the World. Thus the higher logic under which Man’s primitive 
belief arose adapts itself, when regenerated by Positivism, to 
his final constructions. Its ultimate position is indicated in 
the principle of the ascendancy of the heart over the intellect. 

When, in the course of my long objective enquiry, I passed 
in 1836 from Cosmology to Biology, I at once saw that the 
exclusion on scientific grounds of the subjective method could 
only he provisional ; and my first chapter on Biology showed a 
glimpse of the final harmony between the two logics. The 
systematic predominance of the social point of view established 
in that work prepared the way for this result, which in the 
present volume is directly established. 

It is on this conclusion of my Positive Philosophy that my 
religious construction is founded ; its first work being to regene- 
rate the scientific conceptions from which it arose. This is the 
special object of that part of this first volume which follows the 
General View. Encyclopaedic unity thus organised, the second 
volume, dealing with Social Statics, will contain the principal 
synthesis: that is to say, the’ abstract theory of human Order, 
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r(‘pTeseiiting hnplicitly the whole order of the world. The 
ihird voliime proceeds to the subject of Dynamic Sociolog'y^ 
dealing with the general course of human Progress, which can 
always l>e shown to be the gradual development of Order. The 
fourth volume, containing the most essential applications of the 
doctrine, institutes more specially Positive .Religion, presenting 
it as tlie result of the evolution of human nature in the past. 
It prepares the way for its establishment by organising* the 
period of transition immediately preceding* it. 

As for the three otlier works which were announced in the 
conclusion of my Positive Philosophy as coming next in order, 
the ten years of full mental vigour which remain before the 
time of retirement arrives, will suffice, I venture to think, for 


their completion, if circumstances prove sufficiently favourable* 
But as the unflagging persecution of French pedantocracy 
which has harassed me for seven years may make this result 
impossible, I have determined to deal at once with these three 
accessory subjects where they touch upon my principal work, 
though without interfering with their further development.. 

If possible I shall write in the first instance the two volumes of 
mathematical philosophy ; then the volume on universal educa- 
tion ; and finally that on the systematic action of Man upon 
the world. 

After this general statement of the procedure adopted 
in tills treatise, and of its connection with that which precedes 
and with those which are to follow it, I must explain the circum- 
stances personal to myself which have enabled me to lead two 
philosophic lives of such different character. It is accounted 
for by two intellectual influences, one involuntary, the other 
voluntary ; and by the rare moral renovation wrought at the 
right moment by a purified passion. , 

First among the conditions enabling me to accomplish a 
double task, either part of which seemed enough for a single ’ 
life, is to be noted the precocity of my earlier' work. Emanci- '' 
pated froim theology before the ehd of childhood, and trained 


betimes ia 


a positive studies, I .passed rapidly through the meta- 
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physical period. At the ag^ of twenty-two iBy philosophical 
career was opened by a work on the co-ordination of history, 
and two years afterwards my discovery of sociological laws 
irrevocably fixed its course. 

Yet this precocity would have been insufficient for my 
second life, but for my energetic resolution to discard all con- 
siderations of literary excellence, with the view of finishing my 
forrnidable objective tasks in time. It occupied me twelve 
years, but it would have taken at least six more if I Iiad 
forced myself, as I had done previously, to rewrite my manuscript 
instead of sending my first draft to the press without e^'er 
correcting.it in any important respect. Had I done this, the 
Positive Philosophy would have been spared most of the strictures 
received from judges who have omitted to remark the explana- 
tions in the preface to the last volume. My earlier publications, 
reprinted in the, last volume, will show whether I am wholly 
devoid of literary skill when I conform to the usages required 
for the completeness of style. But this would have involved 
tlie delay of my second career till an age too late for its proper 
development. It may be added that the moral influence of 
which I have to speak would have come less opportunely. The 
dedication of a life so specially renewed to the direct object of 
Western reorganisation claimed from me, therefore, this abne- 
gation of literary honours. I am sufficiently aware, however, 
of the extent to which philosophic conceptions may gain by 
clearness of expression, to endeavour to give them this addi- 
tional value should the leisure of retirement permit me some day 
to revise the work in question, without, however, interfering 
with its originality. In the present work, where the need for 
rapidity was naturally less imperious, though I ])ave noi. 
adopted the inconvenient pactice of rewriting, more atteni:.ion 
has been paid to the style. 

But though time for my second career was thus provided, I 
stood yet in need of some deep and sustained impT,i]se enaWing 
me to avail myself of this leisure to the ML My inteliectfial 
Towers, wearied with, their long objective toil, were iiiadeqnai:(i to 
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t1)e ccm struct ion of a. now system from tlie subjective point of 
view, directed, as in earlier life, by a social rather than an in- 
tellectual purpose. A new birth of the whole moral* nature was 
needecL And tins was given me six years ago by tlie incompar- 
able angel appointed in the course of human destiny to transmit 
to me the results of the gradual evolution of our moral nature. 

To estimate tliis sacred influence rightly I must recall the 
exceptional circumstances which had hitherto denied me all 
adequate moral training, notwithstanding tlie sympathetic 
nat,ure due to an admirable mother. Withdrawn in early child- 
hood from tlie ordinary current of home feelings by our disas- 
trous system of public schools, I was artificially urged on to a 
sp(‘eulath''e life for w^hich my nature was but too readily inclined. 
With manliood came a new and more fatal obstacle to my moral 
progress from the very coiurse which I had chosen to repair these 
involuntary shortcomings, the gravity which I already knew. 
While this deplorable situation lasted (and it was not for me to 
end it), I w^as hopelessly cut off from any affection that could 
satisfy the heart. It ended finally at' the very time when I was 
finishing my Philosophical Treatise. Two years of indispensable 
calm followed ; and it was then open ■ to me to accept a less 
negative form of liappiiiess, which indeed was necessary to the 
great work of my life. ■ ' 

Yet these inward feelings, the energy of which was propor- 
tionate to tlieir long restraint, would not have sufficed for my 
regeneration had they been devoted to a less worthy object. 
Victim of a similar fatality, but more unhappy, and far more 
spotless, than I, jdaced therefore in a position of even more 
unquestionable freedom, Madame Clotilda, de Vaiix was the 
source from which I was at last imtiated in the highest human 
emotions. Untainted purity gave stability to our affection, and 
tliis, during one incomparable , year of .objective union, was the 
principal instrument in, my moral resurrection. My subjective 
adoration differs then from the fomermodemnly by being more : 
continuous and tender, _ though less-' vivid. '’,,In this final stage of' 
our identification I am constaptiyTed’Yp Teel the reality and 
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the of a new S37stem from the subjective point of 

view, direetcMl, as in earlier life, by a social rather than an in- 
tellectual |>urpofie. A new birth of the whole moral nature was 
iieeilexh And this was given me six years ago by tlie incoinpax- 
ai)le aiigv;! appointed in the course of human destiny to transmit 
to me the results of the gradual evolution of our moral nature. 

To estimate this sacred influence rightly I must recall the 
iou'eptimud eii-cumstances which had hitherto denied me all 
udecinato moral training, notwithstanding the S3^mpatlietic 
nature due to an admirable mother. Withdrawn in early child- 
hood from the ordinary current of home feelings by our disas- 
trous sj^stem of public schools, I was artificially urged on to a 
speculative life for wdiieh my nature was but too readily inclined. 
Witli manhood came a new and more fatal obstacle to my moral 
progress from the very course which I had chosen to repair these 
involuntary shortcomings, the gravity which I already knew. 
While this deplorahle situation lasted (and it was not for me to 
end it), I was hopelessly cut off from any affection that could 
satisfy the heart. It ended finally at the very time when I was 
finishing my Plulosophical Treatise. Two years of indispensable 
calm followed ; and it was then open to me to accept a less 
negative form of liappiness, which indeed was necessary to the 
great work of ray life. 

Yet these inward feelings, the energy of which was propor- 
tionate to their long restraint, would not have sufficed for my 
regeneration l.iad they been devoted to a less worthy object. 
Victim of a similar fatality, but more mihappj", and far more 
spotless,, than I, placed therefore in a position of even more 
unquestionable freedom, ]\Iadame Clotilde cle Vaux was the 
source from which I was at last initiated in the liighest human 
emotions. Untainted purity gave stability to our affection, and 
this, during one incomparable year, of objective union, was the 
principal instrument in mj moral resurrection. My subjective 
adoration differs then from the former mode only by being more 
continiious and tender, though less vivid. In this final stage of 
our identification I am constantly , lad , to feel the reality and 
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tlie depth of a casual expression in one of her sacred letters: 
^ The one irTevoccMe thing in life^ is DeathJ 

The time is not yet come for explaining the grounds on 
which I place her above all women that I have read of in tlie 
past, have seen in the present, or can conceive in the future. 
Five years of objective separation are not enough as a guarantee 
to the public of impartiality in a judgment the materials for 
which are not yet accessible. 

Yet her first publication, here reprinted, may give some in- 
dication of the moral service which her talents might have 
rendered to humanity. I regret not to be able to produce a 
longer manuscript, the one legacy left me on her deatli-beil, 
which in spite of the expressed wish of a conscientious fatlier, 
was withheld from me by her family. Thus the moral and 
mental value of this admirable nature can only be judged by its 
permanent consequences upon my own work. All those who 
have formed a sound judgment of the recent progress of 
Positivism may now judge, by comparing the past with the 
present, of the impulse that has been given to the full develop- 
ment of my philosophical task ; consisting in the entire systema- 
tisation of human life on the basis of the preponderance of the 
heart over the intellect. It is as the result of these new 
services that this cherished name will become inseparable from 
mine in the most distant memories of grateful humanity. The 
loving duty which Dante so well fulfilled for Beatrice is more 
deeply incumbent on myself for obligations far more stringent. 

When it has been accomplished by bringing my arduous 
tasks to a close, it may perhaps be permitted me in the leisur(^ 
of declining years to enable others personally to appreciate tlie 
angelic being who inspired me in the vigour of manhood. 
The faithful reproduction of our correspondence will give, 1 
think, after what has been said, all the weight which such ii 
narrative may require. -Throughout this long series of un- 
reserved communications one feeling predominates ; on the one 
, side, constant renewal of thankfulness for my gradual regenera- 
! tion; artless anxiety on the other, lest this affection should 
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involve clisto-bance of my work. Notwithstanding all my expla- 
nations, this toucliing scruple recurs even in her last letter ; ‘ I 
ask m ysCif it some day you will not call me to account for 
bringing tliese violent agitations into your public life.’ There- 
fore it is that my principal regret will always be that she could 
not witness in its full development the immense progress made 
l)y ■ Positivism under her immortal influence. Yet the first 
aihance coincided with the beginning of my joy ; as may be 
seen in my phibsophic letter ^ of June 2, 1845, the publication 
of wliicli will indicate the earliest private source of the new 
positivist inspirations. - 

From this point onwards all the ideas and the maxims for 
wliich I have found most acceptance have been inspired by 
this inward worship. The sacred harmony between public and 
private life, which will become the practical privilege of Posi- 
tivists, was first to be developed in myself. Before the end of 

year of mourning it affected strongly the course of lectures 
delivered in 1847, in which the new philosophy appeared in the 
full dignity of a complete and final religion. The systematic 
treatise which appeared in the following year points to all the 
subsequent developments of religious positivism. Its principal 
theory was elaborated in the important lectiue at which I had 
ventured to solemnise the first anniversary of my eternal widow- 
hood by enunciating the true position of women. 

These few indications may suffice to show how well merited 
is the Dedication which follows this Preface. To minds unpre- 
pared for it my gratitude may seem exaggerated. My own fear, 
on the conti’ary, is that it falls too fer below the immensity of 
the benefit. For this public avowal, the only channel in which 
my grief then rendered it possible for my new meditations to 
flow, was written before the chief philosophical results of my 
moral regeneration had appeared. And since these results have 
happily sui-passed the hopes which were thus inspired by their 
first germs, it may well be that the expressions of my gratitude 
would be stronger now than they were five years ago. Never- 

See Appendix* 
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tMessIthoughtitriglitscrupulouslyto respect 

Bess of this record, in ^Mch readers prepared for An - 

best positivist inspirations in their earhest stage, ^.at ho 
still wanting to explain the full religious influence exercised ^ 
my Saint Clotilda, wiU be easily supplied by a careM c - 
parison of my second career as a whole with my fiis.. ^ m 
trast in the respective Dedications is significant in this respect. 
My philosophical work was dedicated to the two most prominent 
namesin cosmological and biological Science. My religious con- 
struction comes out now under the sole auspices ot a young lad> 
who died five years ago, unknown and oppressed by poverty. 

To explain the character of my moral renovation I must 
guard against a supposition which in the present day might 
Lily he formed, that my affections were stirred in one direction 
exclusively. Those who know how all the generous instincts 
are knit together will learn without surprise that this^ pre- 
eminent affection, fax from weakening my other teebngs of love, 
rekindled and strengthened them by rallying them strongly to 
one centre. I may here specify the two principal instances ; 
one referring to circumstances preceding my regeneration, the 
other being subsequent to it. 

A noble and tender mother, whom I lost fourteen years ago, 
was the first real source of all my essential qualities, not meiely 
of emotions, but also of practical and even of intellectual 
capacities. Nevertheless I have now humbly to confess that I 
never felt for her that love which her worth and her sorrows 
claimed; and that even what love I felt was never sufficiently 
shown, owing to the false shame of seeming too fond which is 
stimulated by modern training. But the worship ot my Clotilda 
has at last aroused in me veneration for my honoured mother. 
Her image and that of Eosalie de Boyer are more and more inti- 
mately both in my weekly visit to the cherished tomb, 

and in my daily prayers. These two angels thus harmoniously 
directing the beginning and the close of my moral initiation, 
will be, I hope, for ever united in the commemoration of my 
service to humanity. Their common adoration shows the happy 
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axtistic instincts, the paralysis of which had fol owed that of ^ 

moral nature, hut which were revived before xMo soon as my 
philosophical system had advanced as far as Sociology, and ■ 
Lght me to comprehend first the fine arts in themselves, and 
subsequently the emotions of which they are the expresBmB 
But in these remarks I must confine myself to an m^ation c 
the source firom which the new character of my public li e is 
derived; giving thus a guarantee of its permanence and also a 
iustification of the gratitude due for so important a change. - 
a time when the value of intellectual power is so inuch exagge- 
rated, it was hut honest to prevent others from a,ttrihuting o 
my mental qualities what is principally due to the heart. I Im e 
now only to speak of those influences which have concurred in 
the general result by stimulating character ; that is to say, 
energy, perseverance, and even prudence. I refer to the 
nohirsupport given me by the advanced part of the ^\es tern 
. public; and secondly, to the confidence inspired by the phase 
through which the great revolution is now passing. 

Ten years ago, in the fifth volume of my Philosophy, I 
made the frank confession that the Positive school still essen- 
tially consisted of myself alone. Since that time the position 
of Positivism has radically changed. Throughout Western 
Europe men’s thoughts and feelings are more and more occu- 
pied with it, in spite of the formidable obstacles to its popular 
dissemination interposed by our unworthy press. Writers who, 
having no thoughts of their own, could only become useful by 
facilitating communication between philosophers and the mass 
of the people, do all they can to intercept such communications, 
and thus prolong the anarchical preponderance maintained by 
talkers over thinkers. But these attempts, whether instinctive 
or deliberate, to ignore Positivism, were brought completely to 
an end six years ago by the adhesion of an eminent writer (M. 
Littre), whose nobility ‘ of character is even more fully recog- 
nised than his great inteUectual powers.^ He has now become 

i Written in 1851. [Tr.] . . . ^ t t. 

* A Terv competent judge of moral excellence, the illustnoits Carrel, whose 
premature loss is being more and more felt, told me that what he specialij admired 
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my prii;fi}ial (;..llcngue ; and his life is devoted 

jny own to the julvaricoment of Positivism both 
-jjliicai and political system ; he as well as myself 
as tiie sole loeaiis of terminating modern anarchy. 


as. entirely as 
as a philo&o- 
regarding it 
His. close 

eooj!(‘ci ion with me prevents me from enlarging further on the 
■\rdnt‘ oi lii> uj ipi obution 5 1 mention it, however, as the essential 
111 wins ilijoiigli w Iiicii I. have at last obtained Justice after perse- 
voriiig ill rough Uventy-four years of isolation; the end of this 
ig with the time of my moral revivaL 

can never forget 


|iin‘io(,l t'liiis coineidir 

Though tlii- was niy principal support, I 
ihci sympathy previously received from the best English 
tlilnkers : tljrw* of wlunn generously rendered that memorable 
tissisianee which deterred for a year,; the material pressure 
caused by thi‘ confiseation of my Polytechnic post. But though 
the new ijhilosoidiy is more widely known and better appre- 
ciated ill Eiighiiifl than anywhere else, English positivists are as 
yet very inre; tJjeir adhesion stopping short at the intellectual 
stage, and not embracing the moral and' social consequences of 
the doctrine. 

Far otherwise is it with the modest and honourable nation 
wliich, since the .Middle Ages, has always held the van amongst 
the populations of fJermany. The positivist nucleus which arose 
ii-wj years ago in Holland never separated the social aspect of 
Positivism from the intellectual. It -has always’ felt that the 
principal purpose of Positivism was to supply the basis of a 
universal syntliesis as the sole method by which the Western 
lievolutiun could be bro light to an organic conclusion. Un- 
fortunately, this body has lost one of its best members, one 
distinguished for iiioral as for intellectual worth, taken from us 
at tiie ago of Vaiivenargaes and of Bichat. 

But important as, these adhesions are, Positivism will not 
as yet meet wii.h general acceptance in the north of Europe. 
Its principal support will come from those nations which escaped 

m Iittr4 whom at that time I did mt thebeaiity of his moral watere. 

latiamt© porsooid ecmtect !»g since theii'enaMed me fully to endorse this jpdgoient 
on the strongest public and private grounds. ' : ^ 
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tlie Protestant movementj and are therefore the more anxious 
for true reorganisation. As yet the religion of Humanity is but 
little known in Italy or in Spain ; but a few instances liavo 
already shown the welcome which will be given to the doctrine 
of women and of proletaries, in the countries vE^here the true 
character of these two principal constituents of social union is 
most clearly seen. 

The whole subject of Positivist propagaiid has increased 
beyond expectation in importance and magnitude since the 
movement of 1848. The delusions of constitutionalism being 
finally set aside, the impossibility of terminating the revolution 
otherwise than by an effective alliance of Order with Progress 
is brought into full prominence. Such a programme brings 
with it a special appeal to the end" doctrine capable of forming- 
fixed general convictions. The feebleness of former schools of 
opinions becomes thus more plainly discernible; and indeed 
the more distinctive features of each of them are already lost. 
The retrogTade school, wishing to perpetuate its transitory 
function of maintaining material order amidst spiritual anarchy, 
is now effecting its own degradation by official acceptance of 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty. Similarly, the negative 
metaphysical school, desirous of heading the progTessive move- 
ment at a time when Progress consists almost entirely in con- 
struction, is casting the programme of the eighteenth century 
aside, and attempting to reorganise society on the theological 
principle, while protesting against the institutions without 
which theology has no coherence. 

A situation which thus discredits and disintegrates all other 
schools, exhibiting them as at once subversive and retrograde, 
cannot fail to increase the energy and influence of the one 
school which offers systematic guarantees for Order as well as 
for Progress. At the time when the French Eepubiic w^as 
finally proclaimed, I founded, under the name of ^ Positivist 
Society,’ a fraternal association of thinkers and workers, whose 
quiet weekly meetings have never been interrupted. This 
association, formed with the. avowed aim of giving organic 
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direction to the last phase of the Revolution, has taken as its 
starting-point my G-eneral View of Positivism, published in 
July 1848, This vmrk, based upon my course of lectures, of 
1847, k)rms a systematic prelude to this treatise. 

In addition to this general outline, I put forth in the same 
important year three smaller publications, -with the view of 
organising in certain directions both the spiritual and the 
temporal transition towards the final state. In these were 
indicated successively, the new form of government adapted to 
the crisis, the school calculated to form true philosophers by 
the remodelling of medical studies, and the historical calendar 
commemorating the great names in Western history. Having 
thus regulated the present, prepared the future, and glorified 
the past, we now possess the outlines of a policy of transition, 
such as could never have been developed under the fictions of 
monarchy. This was the one remaining condition that Posi- 
tivism bad required for organising a Western party capable of 
setting aside ail the existing parties, whilst rallying the various 
classes connected -with them in the name of Order and of 
Progress, I am therefore glad to have forestalled the conclu- 
sions of this treatise by the recommendation of this series of 
transitional measures in the Positivist Society. When I come 
to speak of them in their proper place in the fourth volume, 
their acceptance as part of the Positive system will be facilitated 
by the favour shown to these partial statements, the mutual 
connection of which is as yet hardly understood. The pressure 
which led me to these anticipations has so far justified them 
that under their influence new positivist centres have arisen at 
Madrid, Aberdeen, Genoa, and Brussels. 

In the following year the new spiritual power took up a still 
more important position, a result of the unconscious influence 
on the French Government of the same general situation 
which is now leading up from every quarter towards Positi- 
vism. Under the previous Government my exposition of the 
new philosophy had been limited to the indirect and inadequate 
channel, however useful provisionally, of introductory remarks 
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prefacing the course of gratuitous lectures on Astron,omy that I 
have been delivering for seventeen years. But since 1849 I 
have been able to expound Positivism in its entirety in a public 
room allotted to me in the Palais-Car dinalj under the title of 
a Series of Philosophic Lectures on the G-eneral History of 
Humanity. I am indebted for this new advance mainly to the 
noble support of M. Vieillard, who has followed for twenty- 
five years, with true civic zeal, the continuous growtii of a 
philosophy which he has regarded from its first appearance as 
the sole means of surmounting the anarchy of our times.^ 
Workmen are still too much taken up with utopian schemes to 
avail themselves sufficiently of this opportunity of placing 
themselves at the historical point of view ; for want of which 
their socialism must remain not only inadequate but dangerous, 
because insufficiently imbued with the sense of continuity. 
A satisfactory audience, however, of both sexes, sustained 
by the importance and urgency of the subject, followed with 
close attention this long series of lectures, each lasting four or 
five hours, embracing every subject discussed in the present 
work. The encouragement thus given induced me in 1849 to 
dwell specially upon the Eeligion of Humanity, of which my 
General View, published in the previous year, had laid down 
the foundations ; and to develop some of its essential features 
I put forward the scheme of private worship, based upon my 
conception of guardian angels, which had originated in my own 
daily acts of devotion ; and I established in a definite shape the 
connection between private and public worship, consisting of 
the series of the nine social sacraments. 

That these two institutions were not premature was seen by 
their practical adoption in several instances dnringxhe following 
year. All emancipated minds wiU soon feel the need of revert- 
ing to the culture of the heart, when purified by Positivism 
from the self-absorbing chimeras which interfered with it in 

^ * I am bound here to express onr gratitude for the zeal a,nd firmness of M. 
Eineau, -wlio, as IVIinister of Public "Works, gave the requisite authority for my 
course, allotting to it a room in a building under the jurisdiction of his department 
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the noblest catholic types. The direct and normal development 
of subjective life was necessarily reserved for Positivism, where 
it already appears as an habitual source of moral and intellectual 
growth, and even of physical amelioration, guarantee as it is of 
cerebral health, in which the whole vital harmony is so deeply 
invoh^ed. By this series of institutions Proved Eeligion shows 
itself capable of superseding Eevealed Eeligion at all points ; 
depriving the latter of its claims to moral no less than to poli- 
tical superiority. Besides the daily religious practices adopted 
by several positivists in private, I solemnly conferred in 1850, 
as Priest of Humanity, the three chief social sacraments, those 
connected with birth, marriage, and death. This last, performed 
in the case of the illustrious Blainville, is the only one on which 
I have published remarks of importance, which mil be found 
reprinted at the end of this voliimed Thus the new Eeligion 
is already practised, though its principles have never been ex- 
plained otherwise than orally, pending their complete exposition 
in the fourth volume of this treatise. To complete this view 
of its progress I should speak of the successful attempt of a 
young Positmst of intellectual promise equal to his moral 
excellence. M. Longchampt has composed for all the clays of 
the Positivist week, as conceived by M. Leblais, a series of beau- 
tiful prayers well calculated to direct the worship of the family, 
as the connecting link between private and public worship. 

Thus the fourth year of the Eepublic finds the Positivist 
party sufficiently provided with the elements of the institutions 
necessary for its great and arduous task, the guidance of the 
spontaneous tendencies of the West towards final regeneration, 
so as to avoid henceforward all interruptions, whether reactionary 
or subversive. The two great forces which alone can give effect 
to such a plan are already approaching ns, though our points 
of contact are as yet insufficient. Among workmen, though 
the routine of revolutionary traditions still ranges most of them 
under incapable leaders, a few noble types have identified them- 
selves with the party of construction. The author of the first 

* See Appendix to this volume. 



publication of our Positmsf Society, in June 1848, was a 
cabinet-maker, M. Magnin, whom I confidently point out to 
workmen as exliibiting, whether in sympathies, intellectual 
vigour, or strength of character, the best type of a true states- 
man, The conviction is growing that the practical purpose of 
the Eevolution is the satisfactory incorporation of the people 
in Modern Society, carrying out to its consequences the pro- 
gramme bequeathed to us by the Middle Ages. But the em- 
pirical and subversive methods in which this great question is 
being handled will soon show that its real solution belongs to 
Positivism, where it is seen to depend on a systematic reorgani- 
sation of opinions and habits of life. And here we pass at once 
to the changes in the position of women which will ultimately 
form the principal feature of Positivism as a social system. 
Workmen cannot know sufficiently what ought to be their 
highest source of pleasure, domestic life, until women are able 
to devote themselves to their proper functions, and can he 
spared all outside work. The immense improvements in the 
position of women which Positivism brings with it, the high 
value set upon their sex as the most complete representative of 
Humanity, are already arousing unmistakable sympathy. A 
month after the publication of my General View of Positivism, 
an English lady, whose domestic virtues are as well known in 
London as her literary talents, gave her full adhesion to my 
theory of Woman. ^ I have not had the time yet,’ she wrote to 
me, to read your book as I intend to read it, but I have been 
delighted by certain pages on my own sex. On this subject 
you stand alone. Other writers either give woman an inferior 
position, subservient to the material wants of men, or urge her 
to work unsuited to her nature and her instincts ; you are alone 
in reconciling her moral and intellectual dignity as a companion, 
with the fact of physical and moral dependence. And then yoii 
understand the marriage tie, which means submission and 
ascendancy, purity and tenderness.’ 

Eeviewing these results as a whole, it is pleasant to contrast 
them with the narrow scale of my first expectations. When 
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the first Yolume of iiiy Philosophy was published twenty years 
ago, I told my friends that I should be satisfied if one day I had 
ill France or elsewhere fifty adherents. At that time I had not 
one. Subsequently, and during the greater part of this time of 
isolation, my constancy was fortified by the warm support of 
Cliarles Bomiin, a noble revolutionary type, a worthy friend of 
the great Carnot ; old enough to be my father, he felt pride 

my first disciple, placing too 
Carnot himself, a few months 
most touching 


during his old age in becoming 
low a value on his own writings, 
before he died ill exile, had transmitted to me 
and deeply valued proofs of his approval of my discovery, then 
quite recent, of sociological laws. Thus the purest representa- 
tive of the negative revolution bequeaths with genuine ^civic 
feeling to the founder of the Positive revolution the continuation 
of the immense work of regeneration begun by the wise instincts 
of the great Convention. It is for true republicans now to 
judge whether my career as a whole justifies the hopes which 
the virtuous instinct of that great citizen led him to build on 
an obscure pamphlet. 

The moral coherence of the positivist party was ‘ soon sub- 
jected to crucial trial in consequence of the ignoble persecution 
which in 1848 had succeeded in cntting off all my material 
resources. Of the two kinds of sympathy which I invoked, 
those on which I most counted have made no response to the 
appeal made to them in my Greneral View. My illustrious 
colleague, M. Littre, mth the aid of other adherents, has 
instituted an annual subscription with the avowed object of 
compensating rny spoliation without subjecting me to subordi- 
nate employment interfering with my essential work. But not 
one of my many pupils and associates of the Polytechnic School, 
though all were specially informed of the nature of the attack 
made upon me, has taken any part in this attempt at reparation. 
It is supported only by true positivists, whose poverty and small 
number account for its present inadequacy. While adding an 
additional feature to a picture of selfishness only too charac- 
teristic of our time, this test is at the same time a satisfactory 
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proof of the genuineaess of new moral convictions, thus already 
modifying the ordinary practice. I felt hoimd to expicb&cue 
gratitude for the safeguard thus honourably seemed to me, 
which, though it still remains insufficient, g«’es me con . 
dence that I shall be able to devote my energies, during t e tw 
years of life that remain, to uninterrupted work in the senuce 

of Humanity.^ .... 

As illustrating tlie growing strength of true positivis con- 
viction, I may point to a further contrast connected with the 
special difficulties experienced for more than a year in tie 
publication of this volume. Having finished it on Februay 2 
1850, 1 resolved, contrary to my first resolution, to publish it 
separately. I had recently formed the resolution, on Positivist 
principles, of abandoning all profits connected with the sale o 
my boobs, and with the vdew of facilitating arrangements, 
made this decision generally bno^vn. But this resolve, which I 
consider indispensable for the maintenance of the moral standard 
of the new Western priesthood, failed to induce any publish ei 
to undertake the printing of these four volumes. I then deter 
mined to sell the volumes separately, without, of course, inter- 
fering with the continuity of the treatise ; but even thib 
concession would not have sufficed, had not a young positiv ist 
(M. Longehampt) come forward and offered the publisher his 
personal guarantee for the expense of printing. The smalliiesb 
of his means increases the value of this generous condi.ict, which, 
however, I hope may not involve him in loss. I am heie le- 
minded of the spontaneous generosity which in 1848 enabled 
me to publish the General View as a first instalment to thib 
Treatise. Both cases being praiseworthy, I need not allude fui- 
ther to a contrast between rich and poor which here too presents 
itself. 

^ The preface to the sixth volume of my Positive Philosophy will naturally le<Ld 
my readers to expect further details of the persecution spoken of then as imminent. 
I promised in 1848 to speak of it in the last volume of the present treatise, i 
formal reconciliation with my principal opponent will however dtd.)ar nie fiom 
dwelling at any length on this painful story, I must^ restrict public reprobation 
to the vile traitor who in 1848 abused his official position^ to procure the failure 
of compensation which had been universally expected ; satisfying thus his invete- 
rate envy while promoting the interests of his worthy nephew. 
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Such procedure exhibits the Positivist party as already 
possessed on a modest scale of sufficient resources for ibs moral, 
intellectual, and even material requirements. During the whole 
of my career, 1 have never received any real support, however 
small, from anyone indifferent to my opinions. This un- 
paralleled fact seems to me characteristic of the more perfect 
coherence of Positivism as compared with any previous synthesis. 
With more pliancy it might have attracted support from various 
quarters by its inherent aptitude of combining opposite points 
of view without inconsistency. But such temporary success 
would have seriously impaired the full effect of its ultimate 
influence, from which nothing can escape, because the interde- 
pendence of the whole is so complete. The religion which in- 
cites our race to supply its own providence ought itself to rise 
without alien protection. 

AuausTE Comte. 

10 Eue Monsieur le Prince. 

Paris, 23 Aristotle 63 : 

Thursday, March 20, 1851. 
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TO THE SACKED MEMORY 

O.F MY ETEBNAL PEIBND 

MADAME GLOTILDE DE VAUX, 

AVHO DIED m MY PRESENCE THE 5te OP APRIL, 1846, AT THE 
BEOINNING- OP HER THIRTY-SECOND YEAR. 


0 7}ostra uita, ch" e si hdla in vistay 
Com jperde agevolmeoite in un mattino 
Quel che molti mini a gran ^ena s‘aoquista I * 


Gratitude. Eegret. Eesignation. 


Pai'is, Sunday, October 4, 1846. 

Noble, tender-hearted Yicmr, 

The imtaiiited purity of our love leaves me free now to offer 
this funeral homage, without any concealment of the solemn nnion in 
■^^Inch our last weeks were spent together. Our sad lot has at least 
alkn^'Cd ns to feel that loyal examination of our conduct would increase 
the claim of either to the cordial respect of all honourable minds. 
IV hen Humanity shall institute that rigorous enquiry into my private 
life for the guarantees of morality that should always be demanded from 
true |)hilosophers, our correspondence would suffice, if needed, to prove' 
tlie unbroken sacredness of a bond not common in' its nature, and 
honourable to both our hearts alike.- And I-find ■ an adequate recom- 
pense for this blameless conduct in being, able, now to utter my deepest 
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feelings with that complete frankness by which the expression of my 
thoughts on every subject has been ever guided. 

With beautiful modesty, yielding at last to my affectionate entreaty, 
you had accepted the dedication of my second philosophical , work, 
begun last year under the growing influence of the ennobling affection, 
which in spite of death will shed its glow over the rest of my sa,d life. 
Be it then to your- sacred memory that this solemn testimony , of grati- 
tude is given, now that no tender scruples any longer restrain its 
utterance i 

I. Unwonted circumstances, not of mj choosing, and but too easily 
explained, had checked the free flow of a deeply affectionate nature 
implanted in me by a most loving mother, so fit, alas, to have become 
your own. Fatally, hampered thus, my heart seemed condemned for 
ever to privation of all fit sustenance except in the insufficient though 
cherished exercise of universal love called out by my pliiiosophio 
career. But for my contact, late in life, with you, I should never have 
known the full strength and clearness given to our highest affections ^ 
by concentration on a worthy object. 

This close intercourse ' of two' hearts, both ripe for the purest 
harmony, had been preceded in either case by the spontaneous ac- 
complishment of the conditions necessary to its full efficiency. Some 
years before our first interview, I had regained, morally, entire freedom 
of action, in a crisis the more decisive that it had not been sought by 
me; and I had already begun to feel the deep inadequacy of the 
isolation which at first had seemed so pi-ecious. The awakening of 
esthetic sensibilities, especially for the most sympathetic of the arts, 
could only indicate, it could not satisfy the strong cravings of my heart. 
Yet all this in me would not have been enough had I not found in you 
the same freedom and the same tendencies. Long before our inter- 
course, the incomplete protection of the law bad itself freed you from 
the unworthy bond to which you had yielded dutiful submission. 
Your position had again become one of painful dependence, uiialie- 
viated by fitting recognition of your noble nature, or even by the 
respect due to exceptional calamity. 

Urged thus, and authorised, both of us, to seek at last for 
completeness of affection, our natural sympathies were strengthened 
beforehand by the sad resemblance of our personal history, though mj 
calamity indeed was far the less. Friendship thus prepared, though 
recent, soon grew to the strength of an old and familiar tie, from the 
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time when you knew me well enough to write the words, / trust you 
with the rest of my life. Little did we then foresee how soon this 
precious mission would be ended ! 

To you aione, Clotilda, I owe it that for one • incomparable year 
I shared, though, late yet fully, the sweetest human feelings. The 
sacred intimacy at once of a father and a brother, such as our position 
made possible, revealed to me in you, amidst all other personal graces, 
that marvellous combination of lofty and of tender aspirations that 
perhaps was never before so perfectly realised. And this moral 
excellence, set off by the finest attributes of a woman’s mind, was so 
happily combined with simplicity and strength of character ! Familiar 
contemplation of so perfect a type could not but increase, even when 
I knew it not, my systematic ardour for the univei-sal progress towards 
perfection, to both of us the one great aim of public or 'of private life. ■ 

Those who know that in the constant exercise of generous instincts 
lies the principal source of true happiness, personal or social, ivill 
appreciate this solemn thanksgiving for the unutterable bliss thus 
revealed to me, and destined to effect such permanent results upon my 
moral growth. As wiU ever be the case where affection has been well 
bestowed, your strengthening influence has spontaneously made me 
more affectionate to my firiends, more indulgent to my enemies, more 
gentle to my inferiors, more submissive to those above me. Far from 
paralysing my former energy, it has greatly added to its efficiency; the 
strenuous perseverance that I had shown previously is now combined 
with patient moderation, to which till then I had been little inclined. 
To you, in great measure, I owe it that I endured without useless 
murmuriog a shameful persecution, which at other times would have 
goaded me to ardent expressions of feeling, unseasonable however 
justified. 

Fears were ffilt, founded on imperfect knowledge, that the unex- 
pected revival of my inner life might be injurious to my public work. 
You especially, in your extreme delicacy, were harassed by constant 
thought of this antagonism, which, despite all my protests, shows itself 
so touchingly in the very last of your priceless letters. Yet it is here 
in reality, that my debt to you is greatest; for it is you who have 
enabled me in a time of moral anarchy to realise that perfect harmony 
between private and public life, so essential both to the happiness and 
the nobleness of higher minds. Until then, indeed, nothing but my 
social mission had enabled me to bearrthe bitterness of my private life. 
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But under the impulse ^Hoh you unconsciously ga’ 
enjoyed the long-delayed recoil of energy by w ic p 
Wes the scope and yigoui of public action. ^ 

Towards tliis result my philosophic reflections had 
me. I recognised Mly the preponderating importance 
tions in the moral deyelopment of man. No one had 
the dangerous fallacy 
antiquity in their blind 
that the moral nature shall rise 

primitive self-love to 

vague and barren philanthropy, too 
metaphysical errors the new philosophy 
excellence of modem morahty to be the value set upon 
the essential means' for training the sympathie* 
Positivism been more farmliax to you, 
tender and conscientious fears that my 
rupt my social work. 

The spontaneous convergence of personal 
peculiar fitness in the second period of my p 
from the very nature of the final effort towards 
had been directed, it was the heart rather thai 
be addressed. Therefore I state confidently 1 
sonal feeling, no dedication was ever more des 

a, rfia.l fellowship in work between us. 


of modem utopias in tins respect. 

fanaticism for progress, they one and all insist 
^ without any intermediate step from 

universal benevolence ; degenerating speedily into 
frequently subversive. From these 
is free. It holds the principal 

’ 1 private '' life, 'us 

• ‘is. Had this aspect of 
it would have dissipated your 
personal affections might inter-^ 

with social ardour had 
liilosophic career, where 
rwhich mv..:Whole '..misBiou' 
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supremacies is the only one which is normal, whether for individuals 
or for societies ; the other is required only in revolutionary crises, of 
which it forms the characteristic feature. Such is the conclusion of 
sound philosophy when raised in its natural course to the true social 
point of view, which for all my predecessors had been unattainable. 

The establishment of this great principle was the main purpose of 
my primary work; and thus the way was prepared for keeping it 
constantly applied by maintaining the invariable preponderance, logical 
and scientific, of social conceptions over all other branches of positive 
speculation. On this basis the present work stands ; its object being, in 
accordance with the essential purpose of true philosophjq to systematise 
human life as a whole on the principle of the subordination of the 
intellect to the heart. The chief difficulty of my task is doubtless to 
induce the intellect to accept this position voluntarily, since no 
permanent result can be attained otherwise. But could I hope to 
effect this profound renovation in others, had it not become thoroughly 
familiar to myself ? Here, dearest one, it was that the reaction of pure 
personal love upon philosophic thought was so specially valuable 
to me^ 

By a happy coincidence these strong emotions arose at the very 
moment when my new work urgently demanded personal experience 
of tender feelings. In their first utterance, I told you openly of the 
harmony which I already felt growing between my highest thoughts 
and my dearest affections. After frankly devoting the first half of my 
life to the development of the heart by the intellect, I saw its second 
half consecrated to the illumination of the intellect by the heart, so 
necessary to give the true character to great social truths. But how 
could I hope for these new inspirations unless I had myself experienced 
the full strength of that feeling which is most powerful to raise man from 
his primal self-absorption, by deriving his highest happiness from 
another? How thankfully I accepted then the unwonted and in- 
voluntary lot which had delayed my solitary experience of this highest , 
feeling till riper age ; for the moral power of it is increased by the 
delay, when disciplined reason has given systematic sanction to the 
choice. If at first I lamented the inequality of our ages, your high 
qualities soon reconciled me to a fact which rendered our affection still 
more fitted ibr its lofty purpose. 

Through you alone it is that I have been able to stir that reaction 
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of the Heart npon tlie intelleci without which my mission w'-onlcl 
have failed. But for your gentle influence, my long philosophic 
training, even though seconded by esthetic pursuits, could nofc have 
enabled me to realise the true systematic preponderance of universal 
love, the principal and final characteristic of Positivism, and wdiicli 
more than any other will ensure its general acceptance. At each stage 
of my new work, till interrupted by the fatal illness, I delighted to 
testify my gratitude for the involuntary aid which kindled my highest 
inspirations. Never had I felt so clearly the intense reality of the 
fundamental truth proclaimed by the noble Yauvenargues,^ the one 
thinker of the eighteenth century who spoke worthily of the heart ; and 
whose intellectual and moral value offered so striking a parallel to 
yours: a parallel completed, alas, by the same untimeliness of death! 

II. Our pure friendship then was, in every sense, as precious to my 
public as to my private life. Yet deep and just though my gratitude 
for our short past may be, it must ever fail to equal the eternal regret 
for the incomparable future that was opening before us at the time of 
our separation. The personal independence that you were on the point 
of reaching, and the perfect mutual confidence resulting from our recent 
experience, had opened a free course thenceforth for our rare occasions 
of union. Besides that we were happily imited in opinion and even in 
tastes, what specially drew us together was, what is less common now, 
the tendency in both to make the heart supreme in human life. We 
had so often said to one another, We weary of thought^ and even of 
action : we never weary of love 1 And each of us saw that the 
perfection of friendship implies difference of sex, saving it from the 
possibility of disturbance by rivalry. 

Although this perfect harmony was taken from me so soon, it is 
enough that I have felt it once, never to be satisfied again with feebler 
sympathy. Thus I shall go down to the grave without having known, 
except for one short moment, that fall identification for which my heart 
longed ! Not for me those chaste caresses, those loving looks, which 
dissipate in an instant the weariness of prolonged meditation, and only 
leave the charm of the elevation and the wide scope which it has 
brought I At the beginning of the slow and painful struggle, which 
never clouded the reason, though in an illness almost always accom- 
panied by violent delirium, you pictured my inner life in touching 

^ Les grandes pens^es viennent du coQur,—- Ta. 



words, coming from a heart always absorbed in unselfish feeling ; You 
Will not have had your com'panion long / 

But the hope of gaining some public sympathy with my personal 
sorrow must be vain unti] I show the inestimable loss that Humanity 
has sustained. Alas ! it is but a year ago, when I was asking you to 
promise that my own heart one day should be justly judged. The 
stern philosopher, thought to be accessible only to intellectual in- 
terests, had been at once recognised by you as the most loving of 
all men that you had known. Your uncontested decision, on a point 
essentially reserved for women, would perhaps have protected my 
memory against the angry sophisms and shallow prejudices by which 
intellectual reformers are usually harassed. Whj^, in defiance of the 
natural order of age, should it be to me that it falls now to reveal to 
the world its ignorance of you ? 

My warrant for claiming public sympathy in the performance of 
this sacred duty, is that I saw in you not merely a noble friend and 
precious counsellor, but also a powerful fellow- worker in the immense 
work ot regeneration called for in our time. The new philosophy, as 
this second treatise will show, has now reached the point where it calls 
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impression that Catholicism could not fail to make on such a natures 
had happily preserved your progress to intellectual freedom from being 
seriously hampered by the shallow deism of the last century : besides, 
your mind, with all its gentle gaiety, could never be satisfied with the 
attitude of mere. criticism, fit only for writers of the second rank. All 
that was noble or tender in the admirable system of medieval life, can 
and should, you saw, be appropriated by the modern time : with the 
superiority inlierent in a system of which every principle can bear 
discussion, and in which the noblest aspirations are no longer tainted 
by inordinate self4ove. 

You saw already the noble career opened for wmmen by partici- 
pation in this mighty work; the natural earnest of the wider field 
of legitimate influence reserved for them in the future. Your mind, 
familiar as it was with the principal productions of your sex, w^ould 
soon have completed the necessary training. I had succeeded at last, 
notwithstanding your singular modesty, in showing you that exceptional 
purity made in your case the natural reaction of feeling upon tliought 
one of peculiar power. You had already marked out for yoimseif as a 
contribution in aid of the regenerating movement a literary work, 
which at the same time was to forward your most legitimate desire 
for personal independence. I deeply regret not to be able to .supply 
any fragment of your unfinished Willelmine^ to which I had con- 
tributed friendly counsel, and even indirect participation, by the letter 
which at your request I wrote you, last January, on the true theory 
of marriage. But the secret oppression which weighed down your 
whole life was not arrested by your tomb : the precious manuscript 
which you openly bequeathed me, was finally rehised, in defiance of 
the most formal promises, and notwithstanding the explicit order oi‘ 
the head of your family, whose soldierly sense of honour ivas shocked 
at a violation of faitii due perhaps to the painful motive of literary 
rivalry. 

Yet the general puirpose of this sketch should be indicated Iiere, 
not so much in justice to you, as because it is so striking an example 
of a wise practical use of feminine talent. In a time when so many 
minds of vigour and experience are occupied with revolutionary dreams 
affecting the elementary constitution of the family, it is well to note the 
instance of a young and gifted woman, ripened by sorrow, devoting a, 
career of rich literary promise to the earnest defence of the inviolable 
la^ys that lie at the root of social union. If your sad history ever 
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uecumets Known, ib wnii rje ucKnowjieagea mat no one naa greater cause 
for regarding the institution of marriage with unrelenting bitterness. 
But as you said so well in your touching story of Lucie ; It is unworthy 
of a noble nature to difuse its pain. This beautiful saying was uncon- 
sciously the motto for your life. 

Guiltless victim of a strange fatality, you fully acknowledged that the 
generality indispensable to social rules must not be judged by the light 
of painful anomalies. Through all the injustice of your sujffering, yoiir^ 
calm reason saw clearly through the frivolous or sophistic declamation 
that concentrates itself on evils undoubtedly real, yet minor or accidental, 
and hurries forward to radical changes which would undermine the 
purity and permanence of the highest human feelings. Inspired by 
your own beautiful nature, your Willelmine was intended to refute, 
indirectly but decisively, the dangerous paradoxes of an eloquent 
contemporary authoress, with whom if fairly judged you had no reason 
to fear comparison. 

Your singular heroine would have past through the principal 
aberrations of the present time ; but, preserved by innate purity and 
elevation of character, was at last to reach true domestic happiness 
without having ever succumbed throughout her various trials. The 
series of pictures of a woman’s heart under varying influences, skilfully 
analysed by a mind of spotless purity, would have been keenly inte- 
resting and in the highest sense useful. To the honour of your sex I 
have observed that these sophistic attacks upon the family, though 
nominaliy intended for their profit, have found little acceptance among | 
good women. Women, judging mainly from the heart, are soon revolted j 
by the moral anarchy involved in them ; while the more ambitious reason 
of men, plunging into these difficult speculations unguided by principle, ' 
fastens often upon pernicious extravagances, all the more dangerous and 
permanent because less checked by deiibacy of feeling. Bearing out , 
this contrast, the tendency of your own noble attempt was to close this 
mischievous controversy by the supreme intervention of true feeling, 
the natural field for womanly talent. 

Although death stopped this sacred work, perseveringly pursued 
through much physical suffering, I hope this imperfect and inadequate 
account may be sufficient to inspire sincere regret, perhaps to stimulate 
similar effort. The oppressive sorrow of your life should at least 
predispose others to venerate principles capable of producing such con- 
victions in those who were the heaviest sufferers from their rigorous 
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application. Were it right to compare my case with yonrs, though your 
sorrows were so far the greater, I might remark that we alone in the 
party of progress have stood out in energetic defence of marriage, in spite 
of unmerited personal suifering. Besides the new argument thus fur- 
nished in behalf of this basis, of social union, we have here a re;fatation 
of the common-place prejudices against the moral side of the only 
philosophy now capable, of systematically defending the principles of 
order, which are becoming more and more compromised by theological 
paralysis and metaphysical anarchy. 

Our spontaneous convergence on these subjects is enougli to con- 
vince competent judges of the philosophical value attaching to our 
union, quite independently of any mere dogmatic assent. Therefore 
all who seriously interest themselves in the new philosophy cannot 
but mourn the loss of precious aid from one who while never failing in 
the finest delicacy of her sex, had thus in her own way made the 
highest conceptions of social truth so entirely her own. The positivist 
principle of the fundamental harmony between the two sexes had been 
eagerly accepted by a nature so. capable of applying it wisely. The 
dominant qualities of either sex bein| 


usually too feeble in the other, 
it is in other than merely material aspects that their union is indis- 
pensable to form the true elemental unit of human society. 
f . If nothing great can come from individuals without perfect harmony 
/ between the mind and heart, so, too, all social renovation needs acdve 
j co-operation of the two sexes. So long as women silently regret the 
extinction of Catholic Feudalism, dwelling, as they well may, on tlie 
■ beautiful and undying memories of chivalry, the modern revolution 
will have failed yet to assume its permanent character, and political 
^ reaction will continue to seem possible. The only way to make them 
cordial fellow- workers in the movement is to offer them a philosophy 
: as 'satisfying to the needs of the heart as to those of the mind. This 
condition Positivism undoubtedly fulfils : hut women can only be con- 
vinced of it by a woman. 

With myself too, doubtless, the heart must be the final aim ; but i 
have to reach it indirectly, through the mind ; by securing the triumph 
of ideas corresponding to the highest sympathies. For you I had re- 
served the converse task, easier and equally effectual, of appealing 
directly to generous emotions, and of leading thought thus to almost 
resistless acceptance of the widest truths, 


Each of these two great 
tasks is socially inadequate, without the other : the first alone, leaving 
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the feelings passive, is incompatible with practical apphcation of the 
principles, even in isolated cases ; and the second, without the first, 
giving no coherent basis for the feelings, would stir up mystic agita- 
tions, in which man and humanity would oscillate and wander endlLly 

without issue. 

Both of us clearly understood this beautiful adjustment of functions, 
so correlated, yet so independent; as distinct in procedure as in prin- 
ciple and in purpose ; the one striving to establish by scientific research 
solid masculine conviction ; the other by the agencies of art stirring 
the deepest feminine feeling. Between two services equally indispensa- 
ble there could be no question of preference ; nor could their order'of 
succession be a matter for debate, since each can and must strengthen 
the other. Our pure friendship could only have adorned and hastened 
on this unexampled union of efforts, giving thus a spontaneous example 
of the way in which true philosophy reconciles the hitherto opposed 
claims of the intellect and the heart. 

III. Such was the sacred union which entitles me now to call on 
natures for sympathy with my own private and unending sorrow : 
for death alone destroyed this noble plan, the principal conditions of 
vhich had been already fulfilled, and which the life before us seemed 
sufficient to realise. Ah ! could my reason ever sink back to theologic 
creeds adapted only to the childhood of our race, this calamity would 
suffice for indignant rejection of the providential optimism which claims 
to console our sorrow by inculcating blind admiration of the most 
appalling disorder. Ever spotless victim, thou who knewest of life 
little but its deepest sorrows, thou wast stricken at the moment when 
thy just meed of personal happiness began, bound up with the loftiest of 
social missions ! And I too, though less pure, did I deserve, after such 
unjust suffering, to be thus cut off from bliss that came so late to 
a lonely life, consecrated from earliest years to the highest service of 
humanity ? And is not this twofold private sorrow a public loss, for 
%vhich it is impossible to imagine compensation ? 

But sound philosophy, while setting aside for ever chimeiical and 
Idle beliefs, henceforth as noxious as formerly they were useful, rejects 
also the complaints that follow them. It does not require us to accept 
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inner life. My sorrow admits neither consolation or distraction ; and I 
seek none. As VauYenargues said when he too was lamenting an 
untimely loss ; To ho consoled is to love no longer^ and that is shalloiv- 
hearted wnd ungrateful. Far from forgetting yon, I should strive to 
suppose yon living, that our union may become ever more complete. 
Onr one incomparable year of mutual and virtuous love has left me 
many pure and noble memories, strengthened by characteristic corre- 
spondence. These I shall call to life, as I have done for six months, by 
daily, weekly, and ultimately by annual acts of devotion. This treasure 
of affections is the chief sustenance of my inner life. 

And if, despite all efforts, the sad closing picture will still force its 
way before the rest, yet with it comes back the latest testimony of your 
sacred love. To me alone were those last words spoken : none else 
was present except Sophie, the noble-hearted servant whom your 
generous spirit loved to look on as a sister, and whose unflagging devo- 
tion to your long sufferings will ever claim our deepest gratitude. Can 
I ever forget the last command, solemnly repeated five times, when you 
could see and hear no longer, but could still think and love, a few 
minutes before the final breath ; Comte^ re?7iember that I have done 
nothing to deserve mg suffering ! 

These venerated words, too faithful portraiture of your whole life, 
will command my inmost soul’s obedience. They are the irrevocable 
seal of a union which for both alike was almost equally exclusive ; for 
in the sphere of personal feeling each was all to the other. Death can- 
not bring back my former isolation, for nothing now can shatter or 
unloose the only tie which binds me. The culture of all memories, 
personal or public, is upheld by Positivism more systematically and 
with greater effect than by any other system ; and by this precious 
attribute of the new Philosophy we are the first to profit. How many 
loving hearts have fed through long years upon this sad sustenance, 
without the same resources for procuring it ! 

The highest purpose of our union was to make our hearts more 
perfect ; and that purpose can still be pursued with delight, even though 
the intercourse of feeling is active on one side only. True insight into 
human nature, individual or collective, prescribes the general rule of 
indissolubility for all close ties. A finer extension of the same principle 
leads on similar grounds to the universal rule of widowhood. This n.iorai 
duty, honoured and approved by all, becomes for either sex a frultikl 
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source of moral progress and of noble joy. If a whole life hardly 
suffices for two beings to know and love each other perfectly, if there- 
fore through perfect constancy alone can the deepest human feelings 
ripen, why should Death break off the continuity of sympathy ? When 
the fatal separation comes, is not the obligation equally undoubted, 
whether the union has been of months or of years ? Or rather, should 
not that be more strenuously prolonged of which the duration has been 
briefest ? Forgetfulness can only come from shallowness of heart, which 
for w^ant of persevering tenderness loses at once the best fruit sown in 
past years. Still more certain is the degradation of inconstancy in him 
who, deprived of the higher love, is satisfied with some coarser affection, 
as in the case so energetically stigmatised by Calderon.^ 

J^ix months of deep meditation on this bitter crisis of my life have 
thus added strength to the solemn promises which comforted your last 
hours. And anxiety for my own highest welfare will keep the sense of 
this duty ever present with me. Therefore it is that every day before 
the shrine consecrated to you I repeat with growing assurance, that 
Death for ever seals the bond of affection, esteem, and reverence. 

Here then, for me, in this irrevocable communion of our lives, the 
age of personal passion finds its fitting close. Henceforth I give myself 
exclusively to the noble civic passion which from earliest youth devoted 


Es hombre vil, es infame, 
El qne, solamente atento 
A lo brut-o del deseo, 
Viendo perdido lo mas, 

Be contenta eon lo m^nos. 
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Consecrated henceforth to the work of social reconstruction built 
up on the basis of philosophic reform, I shall feel the full and immediate 
value of that long-delayed completion of my moral training which I owe 
to you. In all that relates to the true position of women, and to their 
increasing share in the general movement of mankind, it will be iny 
delight to strengthen and develop my philosophic conclusions by the 
vivid remembrance of our complete agreement on a subject in which it 
is peculiarly important for the thoughts of one to receive full sanction 
from the other. With singular clearness you had seen the natural 
tendency of Positivism to bring forward into systematic prominence, 
both in private and in public life, the worship of woman, which in the 
Middle Ages had been faintly foreshadowed. In the varied develop- 
ments of this fertile range of thoughts and feelings, I shall henceforth 
feel the inspiring charm of personal experience, the sincerity and 
fulness of which can be contested by none. 

In bringing these words of well-merited Dedication to a close, I feel 
already the large results flowing from our eternal union. By the 
fulfilment of a loving duty I am brought back to the great work which 
had been suspended by our calamity. Meanwhile the moral reaction 
thus obtained wiU restore, I trust, all my former powers. By distinct 
and regular utterance, feelings no less than thoughts gain increased 
precision and coherence. This perhaps, with competent judges, may be 
an excuse for the unusual character and length of this testimony of re- 
spect. Those thinkers who know the influence of generous sympathies 
upon the mind will not think that time spent in retracing and rekindliog 
pure emotions has been spent in vain. But I appeal more especially 
to those in whom the impulses of the heart are paramount ; whether 
amongst women, amongst the people, or amongst the young. 

Farewell, changeless friend ! farewell, my Saint Clotilda, thou who 
wert to me in the stead of wife, of sister, and of child I farewell, loved 
pupil, true fellow- worker ! Thy angel influence will govern what re- 
mains to me of life, whether public or private, ever urging me onwards 
toward perfection ; purifying feeling, enlarging thought, ennobling con- 
duct. May this solemn incorporation into my whole life reveal at last 
to the world thy hidden worth 1 Thus only can thy benefits now bo 
recognised, bj rendering my own performance of the mighty task 
before me more complete. As the highest personal reward for the 
noble work that yet remains to be done under thy lofty inspiration, 
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Auguste Comte 


^ Elisa Mercceur. 

" Dante, ‘ Paradiso,’ canto xxxiii. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF POSITIVISM. 


We tire of thinking and even of acting ; -we never tire of loving. 
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A aBNEBAL VIEW OF POSITIVISM. 


conMsteiit wliole.^ Of this science it is even more true than of 
any of the preceding sciences, that its real character eaiiiiot be 
understood without explaining its exact relation in all genera] 
features with the art corresponding to it, Now here we hnd a 
coincidence which is assuredly not fortuitous. At the very 
time when the theory of society is being laid down), an immense 
sphere is opened for the application of that theory ; the direc- 
tion, namely, of the social regeneration of esterri Liirope. 
For, if we take another point of view, and look at the great 
crisis of modern history, as its character is displayed in the 
natural course of events, it becomes every day more evident 
how hopeless is the task of reconstructing political institutions 
without the previous remodelling of opinion and tjf life. To 
form then a satisfactory synthesis of all human conceptions is 
the most urgent of our social wants : and it is needed equally 
for the sake of Order and of Progress. During the gradual 
accomplishment of this great philosophical work, a new moral 
power will arise spontaneously throughout the Vest, which, as 
its influence increases, will lay down a definite basis for the re- 
organisation of society. It will offer a general system of 
education for the adoption of all civilised nations, and by this 
means will supply in every department of public and private 
life fixed principles of judgment and of conduct. Thus the 
intellectual movement and the social crisis will be brouglit 
continually into close connection with each other. Both will 
combine to prepare the advanced portion of humanity for the 
acceptance of a true spiritual power, a power more coherent, as 
well as more progressive, than the noble but premature attempt 
of mediasval Catholicism. 

The primary object, then, of Positivism is twofold : to 
generalise our scientific conceptions, and to systematise the art 
of social life. These are but two aspects of one and the same 
problem. They will form the subjects of the two first eliapters 
of this work. I shall first explain the general spirit of the new 
philosophy; I shall then show its necessary connection with 

* The estahlishmoBt of this great principle is the most important result of my 
‘ System of Positive Philosophy.^ This v'ork was published 1830-1842, wit,h the 
title of ‘Course of Positive Philosophy,’ becau.se it was based upon a euurse of 
lectures delivered 1826-1829. Biit since that time I have always given it the 
more appropriate name of System. Should the work reach a second edjfi<sm the 
cmrectiou will be made formally: meanwhile, this will, I hope, remove uH mis- 
conception on the subject. 
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the whole course of that vast revolution which is now about to 
terminate under its guidance in social reconstruction. 

This will lead us naturally to another question. The re- 
generating doctrine cannot do its work without adherents : in 
what quarter should we hope to find them ? Now, with indi- 
vidual exceptions of great value, we cannot expect the adhesion 
of any of the upper classes in society. They are all more or 
less under the influence of baseless metaphysical theories, and 
of aristocratic self-seeking. They are absorbed in blind political 
agitation, and in disputes for the possession of the useless 
remnants of the old theological and military system. Their 
action' only tends to prolong the revolutionary state indefinitely, 
and can never result in true social renovation. 

Whether we regard its intellectual character or its social 
objects, it is certain that Positivism must look elsewhere for 
support. It will find a welcome in those classes only whose 
good sense has been left unimpaired by our vicious system of' 
education, and whose generous sympathies are allowed to' 
develope themselves freely. It is among Women, therefore, 
and among the Working classes that the heartiest supporters ' 
of the new doctrine will be found. It is intended, indeed, 
ultimately for all classes of society. But it will never gain 
much real influence over the higher ranks till it is forced upon 
their notice by these powerful patrons. When the work of 
spiritual reorganisation is completed, it is on them that its 
maintenance will principally depend ; and so too, their com- 
bined aid is necessary for its commencement. Having but little 
influence in political government, they are , the more likely to 
appreciate the need of a moral government, the special object 
of which it will be to protect them ag-ainst the oppressive action 
of the temporal power. 

In the third chapter, therefore, I shall explain the mode in 
which philosophers and working men will co-operate. Both 
have been prepared for this coalition by the general course 
which modern history has taken, and it ofiers now the only 
hope we have of really decisive action. 'We shall find that the 
efforts of Positivism to regulate and develope the natural ten- 
dencies of the people, make it, even froni the intellectual point 
of view, more coherent and complete^ . 

But there is another and a more unexpected source from 
which Positivism will obtain support and noit till then will 
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its true character and the full extent of its constiuctive power 
be appreciated. I shall show in the fourth clifipter liow 
eminently calculated is the Positive doctrine to raise and re^^i- 
late the social condition of Women. It is from the feminiiK^ 
aspect only that human life, whether individually or collectively 
considered, can really he comprehended as a whole. For the 
only basis on which a system really embracing all the require- 
ments of life can he formed, is the subordination of intelleet to 
social feeling : a subordination which we find directly repi-e- 
sented in the womanly type of character, whether regarded in 
its personal or social relations. 

Although tliese questions cannot be treated fully in the 
present work, I hope to convince my readers that Positivism is 
more, in accordance with the spontaneous tendencies of the 
people -and of women than Catholicism, and is therefore better 
qualified to institute a spiritual power. It should be observed 
that the ground on which the support of both these classes is 
obtained is, that Positivism is the only system which can super- 
sede the various subversive schemes that are growing every day 
more dangerous to all the relations of domestic and social life. 
Yet the tendency of the doctrine is to elevate the character of 
both of these classes ; and it gives a most energetic sanction to 
all their legitimate aspirations. 

Thus it is that a philosophy originating in speculations of 
the most abstract character, is found applicable not merely to 
every department of practical life, but also to the sphere of our 
moral nature. But to complete the proof of its universality I 
have still to speak of another very essential feature. I shall 
show, in spite of prejudices which exist very naturally on this 
point, that Positivism is eminently calculated to call tlie 
Imaginative faculties into exercise. It is by these faculties 
that the unity of human nature is most distinctly represented : 
they are themselves intellectual, but their field lies principally 
in our moral nature, and the result of their operation is to 
influence the active powers. The subject of Women treated in 
the fourth chapter, will lead me by a natural transition to speak 
in the fifth ot the Esthetic aspects of Positivism. I shall 
attempt to show that , the new doctrine by the very fact of 
embracing* the whole range of human relations in the spirit of 
reality, discloses the true theory of Art, which has hitherto 
been so great a deficiency in our speculative conceptions. The 
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principle of the theory is that, in co-ordinating the primary 
functions of Humanity, Positivism places the Idealities of the 
poet midway between the Ideas of the philosopher and the 
Eealities of the statesman. We see from this theory how it is 
that the poetical power of Positivism cannot be manifested at 
present. e must wait until moral and mental reg'eneration 
has advanced far enough to awaken the sympathies which 
natureJly belong to it, and on which Art in its renewed state 
must depend for the future. The first mental and social shock 
once passed, Poetry will at last take her proper rank. She will 
lead Humanity onward towards a future which is now no longer 
vague and visionary, while at the same time she enables us to 
pay due honour to all phases of the past. The great Osbject 
Yv’hich Positivism sets before us individually and socially, ^is the 
enaeavour to become more perfect. The highest importance is 
attached therefore to the imaginative faculties, because in every 
sphere with which they deal they stimulate the sense of perfec- 
tion. Limited as my explanations in this work must be, I shall 
be able to show that Positivism, while opening out a ne\v and 
wide field for art, supplies in the same spontaneous way new 
means of expression. 

I shall thus have sketched with some detail the true cha- 
racter of the regenerating doctrine. All its principal aspects 
mil have been considered. Beginning with its philosophical 
basis, I pass by natural transitions to its political purpose ; 
thence to its action upon the people, its influence with women, 
and lastly, to its esthetic power. In concluding this, review, 
which is but the introduction to a larger treatise, I have only 
to speak of the conception which unites all these various aspects. 
As summed up in the positivist motto, Love, Order^ Progress, 
they lead us to the conception of Humanity, which implicitly 
involves and gives new force to each of them. Eightly inter- 
■preting this conception, we view Positivism at last as a com- 
plete and consistent whole.. The subject will naturally lead us 
to speak in general terms of the future progress of social re- 
generation, as far as the history of, the past enables us to foresee 
it. The movement originates in .France, and is limited at first 
to the great family of Western nations. ,I shall show that it 
will afterwards extend, in accordance with, definite laws, to the 
rest of the white race, and finally to .the other two great races 
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CHAPTER L 


THE INTELLECTUAL CHABAOTEE OF POSITIVISM. 


The object of The object of all true Philosophy is to frame a system -wliieli 
shall compreheiid human life under every aspect, social as weil 
as individual. It embraces, therefore, the three kinds of phe- 
baAsformo- nomeua of which our life consists, Thoughts, Feelings, and 
Actions. Under all these aspects, the growth of Humanity is 
primarily spontaneous; and the basis upon wliich all wdse 
attempts to modify it should proceed, can only be furnished by 
an exact acquaintance with the natural process. We are, how'- 
ever, able to modify this process systematically; and the impor- 
tance of this is extreme, since we can thereby greatly dimmish 
the partial deviations, the disastrous delays, and the grave 
inconsistencies to which so complex a grow'th would he liable 
were it left entirely to itself. To effect this necessary inter- 
vention is the proper sphere of politics. But a right conception 
I cannot be formed of it without the aid of the philosopher, whose 

I' business it is to define and amend the principles on which it is 

conducted. With this object in view the philosopher endeavours 
to co-ordinate the various elements of man’s existence, so tliat 
it may be conceived of theoretically as an integral wliole. His 
synthesis can only be valid in so far as it is an exact and com- 
plete representation of the relations naturally existing. Th<' 
first condition is therefore that these relations be carefully 
studied. When the philosopher, instead of forming such a 
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of pMlosopIiv, and it gives a general direction to polity. 
ISTatural morality, that is to say, the various emotions of our 
moral nature, will, as I have shown in my previous work, always 
govern the speculations of the one and the operations of the 
other. This I shall explain more fully. 

But the synthesis, which it is the social function of Philo- 
sophy to construct, will neither be real nor permanent, unless it 
embraces every department of human nature, whether specula- 
tive, atFective, or practical. These three orders of phenomena 
react upon each other so intimately, that any system which does 
not include all of them must inevitably be unreal and inadequate. 
Yet it is only in the present day, when Philosophy is reaching 
the positive stage, that this which is her highest and most 
essential mission can be fully apprehended. 

The Theological synthesis depended exclusively upon our af- 
fective nature ; and to this is owing its original supremacy and 
its ultimate decline. For a long time its influence over all our 
highest speculations was paramount. This was especially the 
case during the Polytheistic period, when Imagination and Feel- 
ing still retained their sway under very slight restraint from the 
reasoning faculties. Yet even during the time of its highest 
development, intellectually and socially, theology exercised no 
real control over practical life. It reacted, of course, upon it to 
some extent, but the effects of this were in most cases far more 
apparent than real. There was a natural antagonism between 
them, ■which though at first hardly perceived, went on increasing 
till at last it brought about the entire destruction of the theo- 
logical fabric. A system so purely subjective could not har- 
monise with the necessarily objective tendencies and stubborn 
realities of practical life. Theology asserted all phenomena to 
be under the dominion of Wills more or less arbitrary ; whereas 
in practical life men were led more and more clearly to the con- 
ception of invariable laws ; since without laws human action 
would have admitted of no rule or plan. In consequence of 
this utter inability of theology to deal \Yith practical life, its 
treatment of speculative and even of moral problems was ex- 
ceedingly imperfect, such problems being all more or less 
dependent on the practical necessities of life. To present a 
perfectly synthetic view of human nature was, then, impossible 
as long as the influence of theology lasted ; because the, Intel- 
lect was impelled by Feeling and by. tbe. Active powers in two 
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totally different directions. The failure of all metaphysical 
attempts to form a synthesis need not be dwelt upon here. 
Metaphysicians, in spite of their claims to absolute tnitli, have 
never been able to supersede theology in questions of feeling, 
and have proved still more inadequate in practical questions. 
Ontology, even when it was most triumphant in the schools, 
was always limited to subjects of a purely intellectual nature ; 
and even here its abstractions, useless in themselves, dealt only 
with, the case of individual development, the metaphysical spirit 
being thoroughly incompatible with the social point ot vituv. 
•In my work on Positive Philosophy I have clearly proved that 
it constitutes only a transitory phase of mind, and is totally 
inadequate for any constructive purpose. For a time it was 
supreme; but its utility lay simply in its revolutionary tendencies. 
It aided the preliminary development of Humanity by its gradual 
inroads upon Theology, which, though in ancient times entrusted 
with the sole direction of society, had long since become in 
every respect utterly retrograde. 

But all Positive speculations owe their first origin to the 
occupations of practical life ; and consequently, they have always 
given some indication of their capacity for regulating our active 
powers, which had been omitted from every former synthesis. 
Their value in this respect has been and still is materially 
impaired by their want of breadth, and their isolated and in- 
coherent character ; but it has always been instinctively felt. 
The importance that we attach to theories which teach the laws 
of phenomena, and give ns the power of prevision, is chiefly due 
to the fact that they alone can regulate our otherwise blind 
action upon the external world. Hence it is that while the 
Positive spirit has been growing more and more tlieoretical, 
and has gradually extended to every department of speculation, 
it has never lost the practical tendencies -which it derived from 
its source ; and this even in the case of researches useless in 
themselves, and only to be justified as logical exercises. From 
its first origin in mathematics and astronomy, it has always 
shown its tendency to systematise the \vhole of our conceptions 
in every new subject which has been brought witluii the scope 
of its fundamental principle. It exercised for a long time a 
modifying influence upon theological and metaphysical prin- 
ciples, which has gone on increasing ; and since the time of 
Descartes and Bacon it has become evident that it is destined 
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to supersede them altogether. Positivism has gradually taken 
possession of the preliminary sciences of Physics and Biology, 
and in these the old system no longer prevails. All that re- 
mained was to complete the range of its influence by including 
the study of social phenomena. For this study metaphysics 
had proved incompetent ; by theological thinkers it had only 
been pursued indirectly and empirically as a condition of govern- 
ment. I believe that my work on Positive Philosophy has 
so far supplied vrliat was wanting. I think it must now be 
clear to all that the Positive spirit can embrace the entire range 
of thought without lessening, or rather with the effect of- 
strengthening its original tendency to regulate practical life. 
And it is a further guarantee for the stability of the new 
intellectual synthesis that Social science, which is the final 
result of oin: researches, gives them that systematic character 
in which they had hitherto been wanting, by supplying the only 
connecting link of which they all admit. 

This conception is already adopted by all true thinkers. 
All must now acknowledge that the Positive spirit tends neces- 
sarily towards the formation of a comprehensive and durable 
system, in which every practical as well as speculative subject 
shall he included. But such a system would still be far from 
realising that universal character without which Positivism 
would he incompetent to supersede Theology in the spiritual 
government of Humanity. For the element which really pre- 
ponderates in every human being, that is to say, Affection, 
would still be left untouched. This element it is, and this only, 
which gives a stimulus and direction to the other two parts of 
our nature ; without it the one would waste its force in ill-con- 
ceived, or, at least, useless studies, and the other in barren or 
even dangerous contention. With tliis immense deficiency the 
combination of our theoretical and active powers would be 
fruitless, because it would lack the only principle which could 
ensure its real and permanent stability. The failure would be 
even greater than the failure of Theology in , dealing -with , 
practical questions; for the unity of human nature cannot ; 
really be made to depend either on the rational or the active > 
faculties. In the life of the individual, and, still more, in the 
life of the race, the basis of unity, as I shaU show in the fourth 
chapter, must 'always he Feeling-. Itas'to^the.;:fa0t‘ that Qieplogy /■ 
arose spontaneously from feeling that, its infln^^e ;-is , for- the 
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most part due. And although theology is now palpably on the 
decline, yet it will still retain in principle at least, some legiti- 
mate claims to the direction of society so long as the new philo- 
sophy fails to occupy this important yantage-groimd. We 
come then to the final conditions with which, the modern 
synthesis must comply. Without neglecting the spheres of 
Thought and Action it must also comprehend the moral sphere ; 
and the very principle on which its claim to universality rests 
must be derived from Feeling. Then, and not till then, can 
the claims of theology be finally set aside. For then the 
new system will have surpassed the old in that which is the one 
essential purpose of all general doctrines. It will have shown 
itself able to effect what no other doctrine has done, that is, to 
bring the three primary elements of our nature into harmony. 
If Positivism were to prove incapable of satisfying this condi- 
tion, we must give up all hope of systematisation of any kind. 
For while Positive principles are now sufficiently developed to 
neutralise those of Theology, yet, on the other hand, the in- 
fluence of Theology would continue to he far greater, Hence it 
is that many conscientious thinkers in the present day are so 
inclined to despair for the future of society. They see that 
the old principles on which society has been governed must 
finally become powerless. What they do not see is that a new 
basis for morality is being gradually laid down. Their theories 
are too imperfect and incoherent to show them the direction 
towards which the present time is ultimately tending. It must 
be owned, too, that their view seems borne out by the present 
character of the Positive method. While all allow its utility 
in the treatment of practical, and even of speculative, problems, 
it seems to most men, and very naturally, quite unfit to deal 
with questions of morality- 

But on closer examination they will see reason to rectify 
their judgment. They will see that the hardness with which 
Positive science has been justly reproached, is due to the 
speciality and want of pmpose with which it has hitherto been 
pursued, and is not at all inherent in its nature. Originating 
as it did in the necessities of our material nature, which for a 
long time restricted it to the stndy of the inorganic world, it 
has not tiU now become sufficiently complete or systematic to 
harmonise "well with onr moral nature. But now that it is 
brought to bear upon , social questions, which for the future will 
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form its most important field, it loses all the defects peculiar to 
its long period of infancy. The very attribute of reality which 
is claimed by the new philosophy, leads it to treat all subjects 
from the moral still more than from the intellectual side. The 
necessity of assigning with exact truth the place occupied by 
the intellect and by the heart in the organisation of human 
nature and of society, leads to the decision that Affection must 
be the central point of the synthesis. In the treatment of 
social questions Positive science will be found utterly to dis- 
card those proud illusions of the supremacy of reason, to which 
it had been liable during its preliminary stages. Eatifying, in 
this respect, the common experience of men even more forcibly 
than Catholicism, it teaches us that individual happiness and 
public welfare are far more dependent upon the heart than 
upon the intellect. But, independently of this, the question of 
co-ordinating the faculties of our natme will convince us that 
the only basis on which they can be brought into harmonious 
union, is the preponderance of Affection over Eeason, and even 
over Activity. 

The fact that intellect, as well as social sympathy, is a dis- 
tinctive attribute of our nature, might lead us to suppose that 
either of these two might be supreme, and therefore that there 
might be more than one method of establishing unity. The 
fact, however, is that there is only one ; because these two 
elements are by no means equal in their fitness for assuming 
the first place. AYhether we look at the distinctive qualities 
of each, or at the degree of force which they possess, it is easy 
to see that the only position for which the intellect is perma- 
nently adapted is to be the servant of the social sympathies. 
If, instead of being content with this honourable post, it aspires 
to become supreme, its ambitious aims, which are never realised, 
result simply in the most deplorable disorder. 

Even with the individual, it is impossible to establish per- 
manent harmony between our, various impulses, except by 
giving complete supremacy to the feeling which prompts the 
sincere and habitual desire of doing good. This feeling is, no 
doubt, like the rest, in itself blind,; it has to learn from, reason 
the right means of obtaining satisfaction ; . and 0115 active facut 
ties are then called into requisition to apply those means. But 
common experience proves that after all the principal condition 
.of ‘right action is the benevolen^^;;iihpnlse|,;\ifith 
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amount of intellect and activity that is found in men this 
stimulus, if well sustained, is enough to direct our thoughts 
and energies to a good result. Without this habitual spring of 
action they would inevitably waste themselves in barren or 
incoherent efforts, and speedily relapse into their original 
torpor. Unity in onr moral nature is, then, impossible, except so 
far as affection preponderates over intellect and activity. 

True as this fundamental .principle is for the individual, it 
is in public life that its necessity can be demonstrated most 
irrefutably. The problem is in reality the same, nor is any dif- 
ferent solution of it required ; only it assumes such increased 
dimensions, that less uncertainty is felt as to the method to be 
adopted. The various beings whom it is sought to harmonise 
have in this case each a separate existence ; it is clear, therefore, 
that the first condition of co-operation must be sought in their 
own inherent tendency to universal love. jSTo calculations of 
self-interest can rival this social instinct, whether in promptitude 
and breadth of intuition, or in boldness and tenacity of purpose. 
True it is that the benevolent emotions have in most cases less 
intrinsic energy than the selfish. But they have this beautiful 
quality, that social life- not only permits their growth, but 
stimulates it to an almost unlimited extent, while it holds their 
antagonists in constant check. Indeed the increasing tendency 
in the former to prevail over the latter is the best measure by 
which to judge of the progress of Humanity. But the intellect 
may do much, to confirm their influence. It may strengthen 
social feeling by diffusing jnster views of the relations in which 
the various parts of society stand to each other ; or it may 
guide its application by dwelling on the lessons which the past 
offers to the future.|, It is to this honourable service that the 
new philosophy would direct our intellectual powers. Here the 
highest sanction is given to their operations, and an exhaustless 
field is opeio^ed out for them, from which far deeper satisfaction 
may be gained than from the approbation of the learned 
societies, or from the puerile specialities with which they are 
at present occupied. 

In fact, the ambitious claims which, ever since the hopeless 
decline of the theological synthesis, have been advanced by the 
intellect, never were or could be realised. Their only value lay 
in their Solvent action on the theological system when it had 
, become hostile to progress. The intellect is intended for service, 



men of science, are really nothing but illusions of pride, or veils 
for dishonest schemes. True there is a genuine satisfaction in 
the act of discovering truth ; but it is not sufficiently intense 
to be an habitual guide of conduct. Indeed, so feeble is our'; 
intellect that the impulse of some passion is necessary to direct 
and sustain it in almost every effort. When the impulse comes 
from kindly feeling it attracts attention on account of its rarity 
or value; when it springs from the selfish motives of gioiy, 
ambition, or gain, it is too common to be remarked. This is 
usually the only difference between the two cases. It does 
indeed occasionally happen that the intellect is actuated by a 
sort of passion for truth in itself, without any mixture of pride 
or vanity. Yet, in this case, as in every other, there is intense 
egotism in exercising the mental powers irrespectively of all 
social objects. Positivism, as I shall afterwards explain, is even 
more severe than Catholicism in its condemnation of this type 
of character, whether in metaphysicians or in men of science. 
The true philosopher would consider it a most culpable abuse of 
the facilities which civilisation offers, with a very different pur- 
pose, to speculative pursuits. 

We have traced the Positive principle from its origin in the 
occupations of active life,, and have seen it extending succes- 
sively to every department of speculation.,^ We now find it, in 
its maturity, and that as a simple result of its strict adherence 
to fact, embracing the sphere of affection, and making that 
sphere the central point of its synthesis. It is^. henceforth a 
fundamental doctrine of Positivism, a doctrine of al great poli- . 
tical as philosophical importance, that the Heart preponderates ^ 
over the Intellect. , 

It is true that this doctrine, which is the only basis for um 
establishing harmony in our nature, had , been, as I before re- tea 
marked, instinctively accepted by theological systems. .^.But it St 
was one of the fatalities of society ih , its preliminary phase, that thi 
the doctrine was cotipled with which, time, de- 
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stroyed all its value. In acknowledging tlie superiority of the 
heart the intellect was reduced to abject submission. Its only 
chance of growth lay in resistance to the established system. 
This course it followed with increasing effect, till after twenty 
centuries of insurrection, the system collapsed. The natural 
result of the process was to stimulate metajibysical and scientific 
iiride. and to promote views subversive of all social order. But 
Positivism, while systematically adopting the principle liere 
cipoken of as the foimdation of individual and social discipline, 
interprets that principle in a different way. It teaches that 
while it is for the heart to suggest our problems, it is for the 
intellect to solve them. Kow the intellect was at first quite 
inadeciuate to this task, for which a long and laborious training 
was needed. The heart, therefore, had to take its place, and in 
default of objective truth, to give free play to its subjective 
inspirations. But for these inspirations, all progress, as I showed 
in my System of Positive Philosophy, would have been totally 
impossible. For a long time it was necessary that they should 
pe believed absolutely; but as soon as our reason began to 
mould its conceptions upon observations, more or less accurate, 
of the external world, these supernatural dogmas became inevit- 
ably an obstacle to its growth. Here lies the chief source of the 
important modifications which theological belief has successively 
undergone. Ho further modifications are now possible without 
violating its essential principles ; and since, meantime. Positive 
science is assuming every day larger proportions, the conflict 
between them is advancing with increasing vehemence and 
^axio'er. The tendency on the one side is becoming more retro- 
p'rade on the other more revolutionary ; because the impossi- 
bility of reconciling the two opposing forces is felt more and 
more strongly. Never was this position of affairs more manifest 
than now. The restoration of theology to its original power, 
supposing such a thing were possible, would have the most de- 
grading influence on the intellect, and, consequently, on the 
character also ; since it would involve the admission that our 
views of scientific truth were to be strained into accordance 
with om* wishes and our wants. Therefore no important step 
in the progress of Humanity can now be made without totally 
abandoning the theological jpinciple. The only service of any 
real value which it still renders, is that of forcing the attention 
Q.f ’Western Europe, by the very fact of its reactionary tendencies,. 
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upon tlie greatest of all social questions. It is omug to its 
influence that the central point of the new synthesis is placed 
in our moral rather than our intellectual nature ; and this in 
spite of every prejudice and habit of thought that has been 
formed during the revolutionary period of the last five centuries. 
And while in this, which is the primary condition of social 
organisation, Positivism proves more eflScient than Theology, 
it at the same time terminates the disunion which has existed 
so long between the intellect and the heart. For it follows 
logically from its principles, and also from the whole s|)irit of 
the system, that the intellect shall be free to exercise its full 
share of influence in every department of human life. When it 
is said that the intellect should be subordinate to the heart, 
what is meant is, that the intellect should devote itself exclu- ' 
sively to the problems which the heart suggests, the ultimate 
object being to find proper satisfaction for our various wants. 
Without this Kmitation, experience has shown too clearly that 
it would almost always follow its natural bent for useless or in- 
soluble questions, which are the most plentiful and the easiest 
to deal with. But when any problem of a legitimate kind has 
been once proposed, it is the sole judge of the method to be 
pursued, and of the utility of the results obtained. Its province 
is to enquire into the present, in ■ order to foresee the future, 
and to discover the means of improving it. In this province it 
is not to be interfered with. In a word the intellect is to be ; 
the servant of the heart, not its slave. Under these two corre- 
lative conditions the elements of our nature will at last be 
brought into harmony. The equilibrium of these two elements, 
once established, is in little danger of being disturbed. For 
since it is equally favom-able to both of them, both wiU be 
interested in maintaining it. The fact that Eeason in modern 
times has become habituated to revolt, is no ground for suppos- 
ing that it will always retain its revolutionary character, even 
when its legitimate claims have been fully satisfied. Supposing 
the case to arise, however, society, as I shall show afterwards, 
would not be without the means of repressing any pretensions 
that were subversive of order. There is another point of view 
which may assure us that the position given to the heart under 
the new system will involve no danger to the growth of intellect. 
Love, when real, ever desires light, an order to attain its ends. 
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The influence of true feeling is as favourable to sound thoiiglii 
as to wise activity. 

Our doctrine, therefore, is one which renders hypocrisy and 
oppression alike impossible. And it now stands forward as the 
result of all the efforts of the past, for the regeneredion of order, 
Y^hich, whether considered individually or socially, is so deeply 
compromised by the anarchy of the present time. It establishes 
a fundamental principle by which true pliilosophy and sound 
polity are brought into correlation ; a principle which can be 
felt as well as proved, and which is at once the key-stone of a 
system and a basis of government. I shall show, moreover, in 
the fifth chapter that the doctrine is as rich in esthetic beauty 
as in philosophical power and in social influence. This will 
complete the proof of its efficacy as the centre of a universal 
system, equally valuable from the moral, scientific, or political 
aspect ; and the sole means of bringing this most formidable 
crisis in the history of. Humanity to a real termination. It 
will be now clear to all that the force of demonstration, a force 
peculiar to modern times, and which still retains much of its 
destructive character, becomes matured and elevated by Posi- 
tivism. It begins to develope constructive tendencies, which 
will soon be developed more largely. It is not too much, then, 
to say that Positivism, notwithstanding its speculative origin, 
offers as mnch,to natures of deep sympathy as to men of highly 
cultivated intellects, or of energetic character. 

The spirit and the principle of the synthesis which all true 
philosophers should endeavour to establish, have now been de- 
fined. I proceed to explain the method that should be followed 
in the task, and the peculiar difficulty with which it is attended. 

The object of the synthesis will not be secured until it em- 
braces the whole extent of its domain, the moral and practical 
departments as well as the intellectual. But these three depart- 
ments cannot be dealt with simultaneously. They follow an 
order of succession which, so far from dissevering them from the 
whole to which they belong, is seen when carefully examined to 
be a natural result of their mutual dependence. The truth is, 
and it is important to recognise it, that Thoughts must be 
systematised before Feelings, Feelings before Actions. It is, 
doubtless, owing to a confused apprehension of this truth that 
philosophers hitherto, in framing their systems of human nature, 
have dealt almost exclusively with our intellectual faculties. 
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The necessity of commencing with the co-ordination of ideas 
is not merely due to the fact that the relations of these, being 
more simple and more susceptible of demonstration, form a 
useful logical preparation for the remainder of the task. On 
closer examination we find a more important, though less 
obvious reason. If this first portion of the work be once 
- efficiently performed, it is the foundation of all the rest. In 
what remains no very serious difficulty will occur, provided 
always that we content ourselves with that degree of complete- 
ness which, the ultimate purpose of the system requires. 

To give such paramount importance to this portion of the 
stibject may seem at first sight inconsistent with the proposition 
just laid down, that the strength of the intellectual faculties is 
far inferior to that of the other elements of our nature. It is 
quite certain that Feeling and Activity have much more to do 
with any practical step that we take than pure Eeason. In 
attempting to ' explain this paradox, we come at last to the 
peculiar difficulty of this gTeat problem of human Unity. 

The first condition of unity is a subjective principle; and 
this principle in the Positive system is 'the subordination of the 
intellect to the heart. Without this the unity that we seek can 
never be placed on a permanent basis, whether individually or 
collectively. It is essential to have some influence sufficiently 
powerful to produce convergence amid the heterogeneous and 
often antagonistic tendencies of so complex an organism as ours. 
But this first condition, indispensable as it is, w^ould be quite 
insufficient for the purpose, without some objective basis, exist- 
ing independently of ourselves in the external world. That 
basis consists for us in the laws or Order of the phenomena by 
which Humanity is regulated. The subjection of human life 
to this order is incontestable : and as soon as the intellect has 
enabled us to comprehend it, it becomes possible for the feeling 
of love to exercise a controlling influence over our discordant 
tendencies. This, then, is the mission allotted to the intellect 
ill the Positive synthesis; in this sense it is that it should be 
consecrated to the service of the heart.: I have said that our 
conception of human unity must be totally inadequate, and, 
indeed, cannot deserve the name, so long as it does not embrace 
every element of our nature. But it would he equally fatal to 
the completeness of this great honceptiqit to think of human 
nature irrespectively of what liesquts|de;it,.''' purely subjective 
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unity, without any objective basis, ■W9uld be simply impossible. 
In the first place any attempt to co-ordinate man’s moral nature, 
without regard to the external world, supposing the attempt 
feasible, would have very little permanent influence on our 
> happiness, whether collectively or individually ; since happiness 
depends so largely upon our relations to all that exists around 
, us. Besides this we have to consider the exceeding imperfection 
of our nature. Self-love is deeply implanted in it, and when left 
to itself is far stronger than Social Sympathy, The social 
instincts would never gain the mastery were they not sustained 
and called into constant exercise by the economy of the external 
world, an influence which at the same time checks the power of 
the selfish instincts. 

To understand this economy aright, we must remember that 
it embraces not merely the inorganic world, but also the phe- 
nomena of our own existence. The phenomena of human life, 
though more modifiable than any others, are yet equally subject 
to invariable laws ; laws which form the principal objects of 
Positive speculation. Now the benevolent affections, which 
themselves act in harmony with the laws of social development, 
incline us to submit to all other laws, as soon as the intellect 
has discovered their existence. The possibility of moral unity 
depends, therefore, even in the case of the individual, but still 
more in that of society, upon the necessity of recognising our 
subjection to an external power. By this means our self-regarding 
instincts are rendered susceptible of discipline. In themselves 
they are strong enough to neutralise all sympathetic tendencies, 
were it not for the support that the latter find in this External 
Order. Its discovery is due to the intellect ; which is thus en- 
listed in the service of feeling, with the ultimate purpose of 
regulating action. 

Thus it is that an intellectual synthesis, or systematic study 
of the laws of nature, is needed on far higher grounds than those 
of satisfying our theoretical faculties, which are, for the most 
part, very feeble, even in men who devote themselves to a life of 
' thought. It is needed, hecause it solves at once the most difficult 
problem of the moral synthesis. The higher impulses within us 
are brought under the influence of a powerful stimulus from 
without. By its means they are enabled to control our discor- 
dant impulses, and to maintain a state of harmony towards 
which they have always tended, hut which, without such aid, 
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could never be realised. Moreover, this conception of tbe order 
of nature evidently supplies tbe basis for a synthesis of human 
action ; for the efficacy of our actions depends entirely upon 
their conformity to this order. But this part of the subject 
has been fully explained in my previous work, and I need not 
enlarge upon it further. As soon as the synthesis of mental con- 
ceptions enables us to form a synthesis of feelings, it is clear 
that there v^^ill be no very serious difficulties in constructing a 
synthesis of actions. Unity of action depends upon unity of 
impulse, and unity of design ; and thus we find that the co- 
ordination of human nature, as a whole, depends ultimately 
upon the co-ordination of mental conceptions, a subject which 
seemed at first of comparatively slight importance. 

The subjective principle of Positivism, that is, the sub- 
ordination of the intellect to the heait, is thus fortified by an 
objective basis, the immutable Necessity of the external world ; 
and by this means it becomes possible to bring human life 
within the influence of social sympathy. The superiority of the 
new synthesis to fhe old is even more evident under this second 
aspect than under the first. In theological systems the ob- 
jective basis was supplied by spontaneous belief in a supernatural 
Will.. Now, whatever the degree of reality attributed to these 
fictions, they all proceeded from a subjective source; and there- 
fore their influence in most cases must have been very confused 
and fluctuating. In respect of moral discipline they cannot be 
compared either for precision, for force, or for stability, to the 
conception of an invariable Order, actually existing without us, 
and attested, whether we will or no, by every act of our existence. 

This fundamental doctrine of Positivism is not to be at- ourcoiicep- 
tributed in the full breadth of its meaning to any single thinker. External 6r- 
It is the slow result of a vast process carried out in separate 
departments, which began with the first use of our intellectual ftrom tlSi 
powers, and which is only just completed in those who exhibit tiines, and is 
those powers in their highest form. During the long period of 
her infancy Humanity has been preparing this the most precious 
of her intellectual attainments, as the. basis for the only system 
of life which is permanently adapted to pur nature. The doctrine 
has to he demonstrated in all the more essential eases from 
observation only, except so far as . admit argument from 

analogy. Deductive argument is not admissible, except in such 
cases as are evidently compounded pf others in which, the proof 
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loiven has been sufficient. Thus, for instance, we are authorised 
hj sound logic to assert the existence of laws of weather ; though 
most of these are still, and perhaps, always will be, unknown. 
For it is clear that meteorological phenomena result from a 
combination of astronomical, physical, and chemical influences, 
each of which has been proved to be subject to invariable laws. 
But in all phenomena which are not thus reducible, we must 
have recourse to inductive reasoning ; for a principle which is 
the basis of all deduction cannot be itself deduced. Hence it 
is that the doctrine, being so entirely foreign as it is to our 
primitive mental state, requires such along course of preparation. 
Without such preparation even the greatest thinkers could not 
anticipate it. It is true that in some cases metapliysical con- 
ceptions of a law have been formed before the proof really required 
had been furnished, But they were never of much service, except 
so far as they generalised in a more or less confused way the 
analogies naturally suggested by the laws which had actually been 
discovered in simpler phenomena. Besides, such assertions 
always remained very doubtful and very barren in result, until 
they were based upon some outline of a really Positive theory. 
Thus, in spite of the apparent potency of this metaphysical 
method to which modern intellects are so addicted, the con- 
ception of an External Order is still extremely im.perfect in 
many of the most cultivated minds, because they have not veri- 
fied it sufficiently in the most intricate and important class of 
phenomena, the phenomena of society. I am not, of course, 
speaking of the few thinkers who accept my discovery of the 
principal laws of Sociology. Such uncertainty in a subject so 
closely related to all others, produces great confusion in men’s 
minds, and affects their perception of an invariable order, even 
in the simplest subjects. A proof of this is the utter delusion 
into which mort geometricians of the present day have fallen 
with respect to what they call the Calculus of Chances ; a con- 
which presupposes that the phenomena considered are 
not subject to law. The doctrine, therefore, cannot be considered 
as firmly established in any one case, until it has been verified 
specially in every one of the primary categories in which pheno- 
mena may be classed. ■ But now that this difficult condition has 
really been fulfilled by the few thinkers who have risen to the 
. level of their age, we have at last a firm objective basis on which 
rto establish the harmony of our moral nature. That basis is, 
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that ail events whatever, the events of our own personal and 
social life included, are always subject to natural relations of 
sequence and similitude, 'which in all essential respects lie 
beyond the reach of our interference. 

This, then, is the external basis of our synthesis, which in- 
cludes the moral and practical faculties, as well as the specu- 
lative. It rests at every point upon the unchangeable Order 
of the world. The right understanding of this order is the 
principal subject of our thoughts ; its preponderating influence 
determines the general course of our feelings ; its gradual im- 
provement is the constant object of our actions. To form a 
more precise notion of its influence, let us imagine that for a 
moment it were really to cease. The result would be that our 
intellectual faculties, after wasting themselves in wild extrava- 
gances, would sink rapidly into incurable sloth; our nobler 
feelings would be unable to prevent the ascendancy of the lower 
instincts ; and our active powers would abandon themselves 
to purposeless agitation. Men have, it is true, been for a long 
time ignorant of this Order. Nevertheless we have been always 
subject to it; and its influence has always tended, though 
without our knowledge, to control our whole being ; our actions 
first, and subsequently our thoughts, and even our affections. 
As we have advanced in our knowledge of it, our thoughts have 
become less vague, om desires less capricious, our conduct less 
arbitrary. And now that we are able to grasp the full meaning 
of the conception, its influence extends to every part of our con- 
duct. For it teaches us that the object to be aimed at in the 
economy devised by man, is wise development of the irresistible 
economy of nature, which cannot . be amended till it is first 
studied and obeyed. In some departments it has the character 
of fate ; that is, it admits of no modification. But even here, 
in spite of the superficial objections to it which have arisen 
from intellectual pride, it is necessary for the proper regulation 
of human life. Suppose, for instance, that man were exempt 
from the necessity of living on the earth, and were free to pass 
at will from one planet to another, the very notion of society 
would be rendered impossible by the licence which each indi- 
vidual would have to give way to whatever unsettling and dis- 
tracting impulses his nature might incline him. Our pro- 
pensities are so heterogeneous and so deficient in elevation, that 
there would be no fixity or consistency in our conduct, but 
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for these insurmoimtahle conditions. Our feeble reason may 
fret at such restrictions, but mthout them all its deliberations 
would be confused and purposeless. We are powerless to create : 
all that w,e can do in bettering our condition is to modify an 
order in which we can produce no radical change. Supposing 
us in possession of that absolute independence to which meta- 
physical pride aspires, it is certain that so far from impro\ing 
our condition, it would be a bar to all development, whether 
social or individuaL The true path of human progress lies in 
the opposite direction ; in diminishing the vacillation, incon- 
sistency, and discordance of our designs by furnishing external 
motives for those operations of our intellectual, moral, and 
practical powers, of which the original source was purely in- 
ternal. The ties by which our various diverging tendencies are 
held together would be quite inadequate for their purpose, 
without a basis of support in the external world, which is un- 
aifected by the spontaneous variations of our nature. 

But, however great the value of Positive doctrine in pointing 
out the unchangeable aspects of the universal Order, what we have 
principally to consider are the numerous, departments in which 
that order admits of artificial modifications. Here lies the 
most important sphere of human activity. The only phenomena, 
indeed, which we are wholly unable to modify are the simplest 
of all, the phenomena of the Solar System which we inhabit. It 
is true that now that we know its laws we can easily conceive 
them improved in <5ertain respects ; but to whatever degree our 
power over nature may extend, we shall never be able to produce 
the slightest change in them. What we have to do is so to 
dispose our life as to submit to these resistless fatalities in the 
best way we can ; and this is comparatively easy, because their 
greater simplicity enables us to foresee them with more pre- 
cision and in a more distant future. Their interpretation by 
Positive science has had a most important influence on the 
gradual education of the human intellect ; and it %Yill always 
continue to' be the source from which we obtain the clearest 
and most impressive sense of Immutability. Too exclusively 
studied they might even now lead to fatalism ; but controlled 
as their influence will be henceforward by a more philosophic 
education, they may well become a means of moral improve- 
ment by disposing us to submit with resignation to all evils 
which are absolutely insurmountable. 
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In other parts of the external economy, invariability in all 
primary aspects is found compatible with modifications in 
points of secondary importance. These modifications become 
more numerous and extensive as the phenomena are more 
complex. The reason of this is, that the influences to a com- 
bination of which the results are due, being more varied and 
more accessible, offer greater facilities to our feeble powers to 
interfere with advantage. But all this has been fully explained 
in my ^ System of Positive Philosophy.’ The tendency of that 
work was to show that our intervention became more efficacious 
in proportion as the phenomena upon which we acted had a 
closer relation to the life of man or society. Indeed the ex- 
tensive modifications of which society , admits, go far to keep 
up the common mistake that social phenomena are not subject 
to any constant law. 

At the same time we have to remember that this increased 
possibility of human intervention in certain parts of the Ex- 
ternal Order necessarily coexists with_ increased imperfection, 
for which it is a valuable but very inadequate compensation. 
Both features alike result from the increase of complexity. 
Even the laws of the Solar System are very far from perfect, not- 
withstanding their greater simplicity, which indeed makes their 
defects more perceptible. The existence of these defects should 
be taken into careful consideration; not indeed with the hope 
of amending them, but as a check upon unreasoning admiration. 
Besides, they lead us to a clearer conception of the true position 
of Humanity, a position of which the most striking feature is 
the necessity of struggling against difficulties of every kind. 
Lastly, by observing these defects we are less likely to waste 
our time in seeking for absolute perfection, and so neglecting 
the wiser course of looking for such improvements as are really 
possible. 

In all other phenomena, the increasing imperfection of the 
economy of nature becomes a powerful stimulus to all our facul- 
ties, whether moral, intellectual, or practicaL Here we find 
sufferings which can really be alleviated to a large extent by 
wise and well-sustained combination of efforts. This considera- 
tion should give a firmness and dignity of bearing, to which 
Humanity could never attain during her period of infancy. 
Those who look wisely into the future of society will feel that 
the conception of man becoming, byithout fear, or boast, the 
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arbiter, witiiin certain limits, of Ms own destiny, has in it 
something far more satisfying than the old belief in Providence, 
which implied our remaining passive. Social union will be 
strengthened by the conception, ^because everyone will see that 
xmion forms our principal resource against the miseries of 
human life. And while it calls out our noblest sympathies, it 
impresses us more strongly with the importance of high intel- 
lectual culture, being itself the object for which such culture is 
required. These important results have been ever on the in- 
crease in modern times ; yet hitherto they have been too limited 
and casual to be appreciated rightly, except so far as we could 
anticipate the future of society hy the light of sound historical 
principles. Human art, viewed as a system of procedure, does 
not include that part of the economy of nature which, being the 
most modifiable, the most imperfect, and the most important of 
all, ought on every ground to be regarded as the principal 
object of human exertions. Even medical art, specially so 
called, is only just beginning to free itself from its primitive 
routine. And social art, whether moral or political, is plunged 
in routine so deeply that few statesmen admit thq possibility of 
shaking it off. Yet of all the arts, it is the one which best 
admits of being reduced to a system ; and until this is done 
it -will be impossible to place on a rational basis all the rest of 
our practical life. All these narrow views are due simply to 
insufficient recognition of the fact that the highest phenomena 
are as much subject to laws as others. When the conception of 
the Order of Kature has become generally accepted in its full ex- 
tent, the ordinary definition of Art will become as comprehensive 
and as homogeneous as that of Science; and it will then become 
obvious to all sound thinkers that the principal sphere of both 
Art and Science is the social life of man. 

Thus, the social services of the Intellect are not limited to 
revealing the existence of an external Economy, and the neces- 
sity of submission to its sway. If the theory is to have any 
influence upon our active powers, it should include an exact 
estimate of the imperfections of this economy and of the limits 
within which it varies, so as to indicate and define the boun- 
daries of human intervention. Thus it will always be an im- 
portant function of philosophy to criticise nature in a Positive 
spirit, although the antipathy to theology hy which such 
criticism was formerly animated has ceased to have much 
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interest, from tlie very fact of having done its work so effectii- 
! ally. The object of Positive criticism is not controversiaL It 

f aims simply at putting the great question of human life in a 

* clearer light. It bears closely on what Positivism teaches to be 

the great end of life, namely, the struggle to become more 
perfect; which implies previous imperfection. This truth is 
p " strikingly apparent when applied to the ease of our own nature, 

for true morality requires a deep and habitual consciousness of 
? our natural defects. 

f ' I have now described the fundamental condition of the 

Positive Synthesis. Deriving its subjective principle from the 
affections, it is dependent ultimately on the intellect for its 
objective basis. This basis connects it with the Economy of 
the external world, the dominion of which Humanity accepts, 
and at the same time modifies. I have left many points unex- 
plained; but enough has been said for the purpose of this 
review, which is only the introduction to a more complete treat- 
ment. We are thus led to the essential difficulty that pre- 
i. sented itself in the construction of the Synthesis. That diffi- 

I culty was to discover the true theory of human and social 

, development. The first decisive step in this discovery renders 

I the conception of the Order of Nature complete. It stands 

; out then as the fundamental doctrine of an universal system, 

' for which the whole coui’se of modem progress has been pre- 

j paring the- way. For three centmues men of science have been 

! unconsciously co-operating in the work. They have left no 

gap of any importance, except in the region of Moral and 
j Social phenomena. And- now that man^s history has been for 

I the first time systematically considered as a whole, and has 

I been found to be, like all other phenomena, subject to invariable 

j laws, the preparatory labours of modem Science are ended. 

I Her remaining task is to construct that synthesis which will 

i place her at the only point of view from which every depart- 

'} ment of knowledge can be embraced. 

In my System of Positive Philosophy both these objects 
were aimed at. I attempted, and in the opinion of the princi- 
i pal thinkers of our time successfully, to complete and at the 

; same time to co-ordinate Natural Philosophy, by establishing the 

general law of human development, social as well as intellectual. 
I shall not now enter into the discussion of this law, since its truth 
is no longer contested. Fuller consideration of it is reserved 
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for the third volume of the present treatise. It lays down, as 
is a-enerallv known, that our speculations upon aU subjects 
whatsoever, pass necessarily through three ^ successive stages : 
the Theological stage, in which free play is given to spontaneous 
fictions admitting of no proof; the Metaphysical stage, cha- 
racterised by the prevalence of personified abstractions oi 
entities; lastly, the Positive stage, based upon an exact view 
of the real facts of the case. The first, though purely pro- 
visional, is invariably the point from which we start ; the third 
is the only permanent or normal state; the_ second has but a 
modifying or rather a solvent influence, which qualifies it lor 
reo-Lilating the transition from the first stage to the third, we 
beo-in with theological Imagination, thence we pass through 
metaphysical Discussion, and we end at last with Positive 
Demonstration. Thus by means of this one general law we 
are enabled to take a comprehensive and simultaneous view ot 
the past, present, and future of Humanity. 

In my System of Positive Philosophy, this law of Filiation 
has always been associated with the law of Classification, the 
application of which to Social Dynamics furnishes the second 
element requisite for the theory of development. It fixes 
the order in which our different conceptions pass through each 
of these phases. That order, as is generally known, is deter- 
. mined by the decreasing generality, or what comes to the same 
thing, by the increasing complexity of the phenomena; the 
more complex being naturally dependent upon those that are 
more simple and less speciaL Arranging the sciences according 
to this mutual relation, we find them grouped naturally in six 
primary divisions; Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and Sociology. Each passes through the three phases of 
development before the one succeeding it. Without continuous 
reference to this classification the theory of development would 
be confused and vague. 

The theory thus derived from the combination of this second 
or statical law with the dynamical law of the three stages, 
seems at first sight to include nothing but the intellectual 
movement. But my previous remarks will have shown that 
this is enough to guarantee its applicability to social progress 
also; since social progress has invariably depended on the 
growth of our fundamental beliefs with regard to the economy 
that surrounds us. The historical portion of my ‘Positive 
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Philosophy ’ has proved an unbroken connection between the 
development of Activity and that of Speciilation ; on the com- 
bined influence of these depends the development of Affection. 

The theory therefore requires no alteration : what is wanted is 
merely an additional statement explaining the phases of active^ 
that is to say, of political development. Human activity, as 
I have long since shown, passes successively through the stages 
of Offensive warfare. Defensive warfare, and Industry. The 
respective connection of these states with the preponderance of 
the theological, the metaphysical, or the positive spirit leads 
at once to a complete explanation of history. It reproduces in 
a systematic form the only historical conception which has 
become adopted by universal consent ; the division namely, 
of history into Ancient, Mediseval, and Modern. 

Thus the foundation of social science depends simply upon 
establishing the truth of this theory of development. We do 
this by combining the dynamic law, which is its distinctive 
feature, with the statical principle which renders it coherent ; 
we then complete the theory by extending it to practical life. 

All knowledge is now brought within the sphere of Natural 
Philosophy; and the provisional distinction by which, since 
Aristotle and Plato, it has been so sharply demarcated from 
Moral Philosophy, ceases to exist. The Positive spirit, so long 
confined to the simpler inorganic phenomena, has now passed 
through its difficult course of probation. It extends to a more 
important and more intricate class of speculations, and dis- 
engages them for ever from all theological or metaphysical 
influence. All our notions of truth are thus rendered homo- 
geneous, and begin at once to converge towards a central prin- 
ciple. A firm objective basis is consequently laid down for 
that complete co-ordination of human existence towards which 
all sound Philosophy has ever tended, but which the want of 
adequate materials has hitherto made impossible. 

It will be felt, I think, that the principal difficulty of the Bythedis- 
Positive Synthesis was met by my discovery of the laws of 
development, if we bear in mind that while that theory com- questfonsare 
pletes and co-ordinates the objective basis of the system, it at and 

the same time holds it in subordination to the subjective 
principle. It is under the influence of this moral principle 
that the whole philosophical construction should be carried on. IreStSiugiit. 
The enquiry into the Order of the Universe is an indispensable 
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task, and it comes , necessarily within the province of the 
intellect ; hut the intellect is too apt to aim in its pride at 
something beyond its proper function, which consists m un- 
remitting servdce of the social sympathies. It would willingly 
escape from all control and foUow its own bent towards specu- 
lative digressions ; a tendency which is at present fevomed by 
the undisciplined habits of thought naturally due to the first rise 
of Positivism in its special departments. The influence of the 
moral principle is necessary to recall it to its true function ; 
since if its investigations were allowed to assume an absolute 
character, and to recognise no limit, we should only be repeat- 
ing in a scientific form many of the worst results of theological 
and metaphysical belief. The Universe is to be studied not for 
j its own sake, but for the sake of Man or rather of Humanity. 
To study it in any other spirit would not only be immoral, but 
also highly irrational, For, as statements of pure objective 
truth, our scientific theories can never be really satisfactory. 
They can only satisfy us from the subjective point of view ; 
that is, by limiting themselves to the- treatment of such ques- 
tions as have some direct or indirect influence over human life. 
It is for social feeling to determine these limits i outside which 
our knowledge will always remain imperfect as well as useless, 
and this even in the ease of the simplest phenomena ; as astro- 
nomy testifies. Were the influence of social feeling to be 
slackened, the Positive spirit would soon fall back^ to the 
subjects which were preferred during the period of its infancy ; 
subjects the most remote from human interest, and therefore 
also the easiest. While its probationary period lasted, it was 
natm-al to investigate all accessible problems without distinc- 
tion ; and this was often justified by the logical value of many 
problems that, scientifically speaking, were useless. But now 
that the Positive method has been sufficiently developed to be 
applied exclusively to the purpose for which it was intended, 
there is no use whatever in prolonging the period of probation 
by these idle exercises. Indeed the want of purpose and 
discipline in our researches is rapidly assuming a retrograde 
character. Its tendency is to undo the chief results obtained 
by the spirit of detail during the time when that spirit was 
really essential to progress. 

Here, then, we are met by a serious diflSculty. The con- 
struction of the objective basis for the Positive synthesis 
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imposes two conditions wliicli seem, at first siglit, incompatible. 
On tlie one band we must allow tbe intellect to be free, or else 
we shall not have the full benefit of its services ; and, on the 
other, we must control its natural tendency to unlimited di- 
gressions. The problem was insoluble, so long as the study of 
the natural economy did not include Sociology. But so soon as 
the Positive spirit extends to the treatment of social questions, 
these at once take precedence of all others, and thus the moral 
point of view becomes paramount. Objective science, |)ro- 
ceeding from without inwards, falls at last into natural harmony 
with the subjective or moral principle, the superiority of which 
it had for so long a time resisted. As a mere speculative 
question it may be considered as proved to the satisfaction of 
every true thinker, that the social point of view is logically and 
scientifically supreme over all others, being the only point from 
•which all our scientific conceptions can be regarded as a whole. 
Yet its influence can never be injurious to the progress of other 
Positive studies ; for these, whether for the sake of their 
method or of their subject-matter, will always continue to be 
necessary as an introduction to the final science. Indeed the 
Positive system gives the highest sanction and the most power- 
ful stimulus to all preliminary sciences, by insisting on the 
relation which each of them bears to the great whole. Humanity. 

Thus the foundation of social science bears out the state- 
ment made at the beginning of this work, that the intellect 
would, under Positivism, accept its proper position of subordi- 
nation to the heart. The recognition of this, which is the 
subjective principle of Positivism, renders the construction of a 
complete system of a human life possible. The antagonism 
which, since the close of the Middle Ages, has arisen between 
Eeason and Feeling, was an anomalous though inevitable con- 
dition. It is now for ever at an end ; and the only system 
which can really satisfy the wants of our nature, individually or 
collectively, is therefore ready for our acceptance. As long as 
the antagonism existed, it was hopeless to expect that Social 
Sympathy could do much to modify the preponderance of self- 
love in the affairs of life. But the case is different as soon as 
reason and sympathy are brought into active co-operation. 
Separately, their influence in our imperfect organisation is very 
feeble; but combined it may extend indefinitely. It will 
nevex', indeed, he able to do away with the fact that practical 
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life must, to a large extent, be regulated by interested motives ; 
yet it may introduce a standard of morality inconceivably higher 
than any that has existed in the past, before these two modify- 
ing’ forces could be made to combine their action upon our 

■■O' 

stronger and lower instincts. 

In order to give a more precise conception of the intellectual 
basis on which the system of Positive Polity should rest, I must 
explain the general principle hy which it should be limited. 
It should be confined to what is really indispensable to the 
construction of that Polity. Otherwise the intellect will be 
carried away, as it has been before, by its tendency to useless 
digressions. It will endeavour to extend the limits of its 
province; thereby escaping from the discipline imposed by 
social motives, and putting off all attempts at moral and social 
regeneration for a longer time than the construction of the 
philosophic basis for action really demands. Here we shall find 
a fresh proof of the importance of my theory of development. 
By that discovery the intellectual synthesis may be considered 
as having already reached the point from which the synthesis 
of affections may be at once begun ; and even tbe synthesis of 
actions, at least in its highest and most difficult part, morality 
properly so called. 

With the view of restricting the construction of tlie objec- 
tive basis within reasonable limits, there is this distinction to 
he borne in mind. In the Order of Nature, there are two classes 
of laws ; those that are simple or Abstract, those that are com- 
pound or Concrete. In my work on ^ Positive Philosophy,’ the 
distinction has been thoroughly established, and frecpient use 
has been made of it. It will be sufficient here to point out its 
origin and the method of applying it. 

Positive science may deal either with objects themselves as 
they exist, or with the separate phenomena that the objects ex- 
hibit, Of course we can only judge of an object by the sum of 
its phenomena ; but it is open to us either to examine a special 
class of phenomena abstracted from all the beings that exhibit it, 
or to take some special object, and examine the whole concrete 
group of phenomena. In the latter case we shall he studying 
different systems of existence ; in the former, different modes of 
activity. As good an example of the distinction as can be given 
is that, already mentioned, of Meteorology. The facts of 
weather are evidently combinations of astronomical, physical, 
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chemical^ biological, and even social phenomena ; each of these 
classes requiring its own separate theories. Were these abstract 
laws sufficiently well known to us, then the whole difficulty of 
the concrete problem would be so to combine them, as to deduce 
the order in which each composite effect would follow. This, 
however, is a process which seems to me so far beyond our 
feeble powers of deduction, that, even supposing our knowledge 
of the abstract laws perfect, we should still be obliged to have 
recourse to the inductive method. 

iSTow the investigation of the economy of nature here con- 
templated is evidently of the abstract kind. We decompose 
that economy into its primary phenomena, that is to say, into 
those which are not reducible to othei's. These we rang^e in 
classes ; each of which, notwithstanding the connection that 
exists betw^een all, requires a separate inductive process ; for the 
existence of laws cannot be proved in any one of them by pure 
deduction. It is only with these simpler and more abstract 
relations that our synthesis is directly concerned : when these are 
established, they afford a rational gioundwork for the more com- 
posite and concrete researches. The great complexity of concrete 
relations makes it improbable that we shall ever be able to co- 
ordinate them perfectly. In that case the synthesis would 
always remain limited to abstract laws. But its true object, 
that of supplying an objective basis for the great synthesis of 
human life, will none the less be attained. For this ground- 
work of abstract knowledge would introduce harmony between 
all our mental conceptions, and thereby would make it possible 
to systematise feelings and actions, which is the object of all 
sound philosophy. The abstract study of nature is therefore all 
that is absolutely indispensable for the establishment of unity 
in human life. It serves as the foundation of all wise action; 
as the philosopMa prima^ the necessity of which in the normal 
state of humanity was dimly foreseen by Bacon. When the 
abstract laws exhibiting the various modes of activity have been 
brought systematically before us, our practical knowledge of 
each special system of existence ceases to be purely empirical, 
though the greater number of concrete laws may still be un- 
known, We find the best example of this truth in the most 
difficult and important subject of all, Sociology, Knowledge of 
the principal statical and dynamical laws of social existence is 
evidently sufficient for the purpose of systematising the various 
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aspects of private or public life, and thereby of rendering onr 
condition far more perfect. Should this knowledge be acquired, 
of which there is now no doubt, we need not regret being unable 
to give a satisfactory explanation of every state of society that 
we find existing throughout the world in all ages. The disci- 
pline of social feeling will check any foolish indulgence of the 
spirit of curiosity, and prevent the understanding from wasting 
its powers in useless speculations ; for feeble as these powers 
are, it is from them that Humanily derives her most eflicient 
’ means of. contending against the defects of the External Order. 
The discovery of the principal concrete laws would no doubt 
be attended by the most beneficial results, moral as w^ell as 
ph5^sical ; and this is the field in which the science of the future 
will reap its richest harvest. But such knowledge is not in- 
dispensable for our present purpose, which is to form a complete 
synthesis of life, effecting for the final state of humanity what 
the theological synthesis effected for its primitive state. For 
this purpose Abstract philosophy is undoubtedly sufficient ; so 
that even supposing that Concrete philosophy should never 
become so perfect as we desire, social regeneration will still be 
possible. 

Eegarded under this more simple aspect, our system of 
scientific knowledge is already so far elaborated, that ail thinkers 
whose nature is sufficiently sympathetic may proceed without 
delay to the problem of moral regeneration ; a problem which 
must prepare the way for that of political reorganisation. For 
we shall find that the theory of development of which we have 
been speaking, when looked at from another point of view, 
condenses and systematises all oiu' abstract conceptions of the 
order of nature. 

This will he understood by regarding all departments of our 
knowledge as being really component parts of one and the same 
science ; the science of Humanity. All other sciences are but 
the prelude or the development of this. Before we can enter 
upon it directly, there are two subjects which it is necessary to 
investigate ; our external circumstances, and the organisation 
of our own nature. Social life cannot be understood without 
first understanding the medium in which it is developed, and 
the beings who manifest it. We shall make no progress, there- 
fore, in the final science until we have sufficient abstract 
knowledge of the outer world and of individual life to define the^ 
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influence of these laws on the special laws of social phenomena. 
And this is necessary from the logical as well as from the scientific 
point of view. The feeble faculties of our intellect require to 
be trained for the more difficult speculations by practice in the 
easier. For the same reasons, the study of the inorganic world 
should take precedence of the organic. For, in the first place, 
the laws of the more universal mode of existence have a pre- 
ponderating influence over those of the more special modes ; 
and in the second place it is clearly incumbent on us to begin 
the 'Study of the Positive method with its simplest and most 
characteristic applications. I need not dwell further upon 
principles so fully established in my former work. 

Social Philosophy, therefore, ought on every ground to 
be preceded by hTatural Philosophy in the ordinary sense of the 
word; that is to say by the study of inorganic and organic 
nature. It is reserved for our own century to take in the whole 
scope of science ; but the commencement of these preparatory 
studies dates from the first astronomical discoveries of antiquity. 
Natural Philosophy was completed by the modern science of 
Biology, of which the ancients possessed nothing hut a few 
statical principles. But though the dependence of biological 
conditions upon astronomical is unquestionable, yet these two 
sciences differ too much from each other, and are too indirectly 
connected to give us an adequate conception of Natural Philo- 
sophy as a whole. It would be pushing the principle of con- 
densation too far to reduce , it to these two terms. One con- 
necting link was supplied by the science of Chemistry which 
arose in the middle ages. The natural succession of Astronomy, 
Chemistry, and Biology leading gradually up to the final science, 
Sociology, afforded a glimpse of the true intellectual synthesis. 
But the interposition of Chemistry was not enough : because, 
though its relation to Biology was intimate, it was too remote 
from Astronomy. For want of understanding the mode in 
which astronomical conditions really affected ns, the arbitrary 
and chimerical fancies of astrology were employed, though of 
course quite valueless except for this temporary purpose. In 
the seventeenth century, however, the science of Physics, spe- 
cially so called, was founded; and a satisfactory arrangement 
of scientific conceptions began to be, formed. Physics included 
a series of inorganic researches, the more general branch of 
which bordered on Astronomy, the more special on Chemistry. 

VOL. Iw' ;■ B ■: 
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To complete our view of the scientific hierarchy we have now 
only to go hack to its origin. Mathematics ; a class of specula- 
tions so simple and so general, that they passed at once and 
without effort into the Positive stage. Without Mathematics, 
Astronomy was impossible : and they will always continue to be 
the starting point of Positive education for the individual as 
they have been for the race. Even under the most absolute 
theological influence they stimulate the Positive spirit to a 
certain degree of systematic growth. From them it extends 
step by step to the subjects from which at first it had been 
most rigidly excluded. 

We see from these brief remarks that the series of the 
abstract sciences naturally arranges itself according to the 
decrease in generality and the increase in complication. We 
see the reason for the introduction of each member of the series, 
and the mutual connection between them. The classification is 
evidently the same as that before laid down in my theoiy of 
development. That theory therefore may be regarded, from the 
statical point of view, as furnishing a direct basis for the co- 
ordination of Abstract conceptions, on which, as we have seen, 
the whole synthesis of human life depends. Such co-ordination 
at once establishes unity in our intellectual operations. It 
realises the desire obscurely expressed by Bacon for a acala 
intellectusy by the aid of which our thoughts may pass with 
ease from the lowest subjects to the highest, or viee versa^ 
without weakening the sense of their continuous connection in 
nature. Each of the six terms of which our series is composed 
is in its central portion quite distinct from the two adjoining 
links; but it is closely related in its commencement to the 
preceding term, in its conclusion to the term which follows. A 
further proof of the homogeneousness and continuity of the 
system is that the same principle of classification, when applied 
more closely, enables us to arrange the various theories of which 
each science consists. For example, the three great orders of 
mathematical speculations, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Me- 
chanics, follow the same law of classification as that by which 
the entire scale is regulated. And I have shown in my ^ Positive 
Philosophy ’ that the same holds good of the other sciences. As 
a whole, therefore, the series is the most concise summary that 
can be formed of the vast range of Abstract truth ; and con- 
versely, all rational researches of a special kind result in some 
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partial development of this series. Each term in it requires its 
orvn special processes of indrrction; yet in each we reason 
deductively from the preceding term, a method which will 
always be as necessary for purposes of instruction, as it was 
originally for the purpose of discovery. Thus it is that ah our 
. other studies are but a preparation for the final science of 
Hiunanity. By it their mode of culture wall always be in- 
fluenced, and will gradually be imbued with the true spirit of 
generality, which is so closely connected with social sympathy-. 
Nor is there any danger of such influence becoming oppressive, 
since the very principle of our system is to combine a due 


measure of independence with practical convergence.. The fact 
that our theory of classification, by the very terms of its com- 
position, subordinates intellectual to social considerations, is 
eminently calculated to secure its popular acceptance. It 
brings the whole speculative system under the criticism, and at 
the same time imder the protection of the public, which is 
usually not slow to cheek any abuse of those habits of abstrac- 
tion which are necessaiy to the philosophic function. 

The same theory then which explains the mental evolution 
of Humanity, lays down the true method by which our abstract 
conceptions should , be classified ; thus reconciling the conditions 


of Order and Movement, hitherto more or less at variance. Its 


historical clearness and its philosophical force strengthen each 
other, for we cannot understand the connection of our concep- 
tions except by studying the succession of the phases through 
which they pass. And on the other hand, but for the existence 
of such a connection, it wordd be impossible to explain the 
historical phases. So we see that for all sound thinkers. 
History and Philosophy are inseparable* 

A theory which embraces the statical as well as the dyna- 
mical aspects of the subject, and which fulfils the conditions 
here spoken of, may certainly be regarded as establishing the 
true objective basis on which unity can be established in our 
intellectual functions. And this unity will be developed and 
consolidated as oui- knowledge of its basis becomes more satis- 
factory. But the social application of the system will have far 
more influence on the result tha,n any overstrained attempts at 
exact scientific accuracy. The - object of our philosophy is to 
direct the spiritual reorganisation of Hie civilised world. It is 
with a view to this object that; ail attempts at fresh discovery 
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or at improved arrangement should be conducted. Moral and 
political requirements will lead us to investigate new relations ; 
but the search should not be carried farther than is necessary 
for their application. Sufficient for our purpose, if this 
incipient classification of our mental products he so far worked 
out that the synthesis of Affection and of Action may be at once 
attempted ; that is, that we may begin at once to construct that 
system of morality under which the final regeneration of 
Humanity will proceed. Those who have read my Positive 
Philosophy will, I think, be convinced that the time for this 
attempt has arrived. How urgently it is needed will appear in 
every part of the present work. 

I have now described the general spirit of Positivism. But 
there are two or three points on which some further explanation 
is necessary, as they are the source of misapprehensions too 
common and too serious to be disregarded. Of course I only 
concern myself with such objections as are made in good faith. 

The fact of entire freedom from theological belief being 
necessary before the Positive state can be perfectly attained, 
has induced superficial observers to confound Positivism with a 
state of pure negation. How this state was at one time, and 
that even so recently as the last century, favourable to progress ; 
but at present in those who unfortunately still remain in it, it 
is a radical obstacle to all sound social and even intellectual 
organisation. I have long ago repudiated all philosophical or 
historical connection between Positivism and what is called 
Atheism. But it is desirable to expose the error somewhat 
more clearly. 

Atheism, even from the intellectual point of view, is a 
very imperfect form of emancipation ; for its tendency is to 
prolong the metaphysical stage indefinitely, by continuing to 
seek for new solutions of Theological problems, instead of 
setting aside all inaccessible researches on the ground of their 
utter inutility. The true Positive spirit consists in substituting 
the study of the invariable Laws of phenomena, for that of 
their so-called Causes, whether proximate or primary; in a 
word, in studying the How instead of the Why. How, this is 
"wliolly incompatible with the ambitious and visionary attempts 
of Atheism to explain the formation of the Universe, the origin 
of animal life, &c. The Positivist comparing the various 
phases of human speculation, looks upon these scientific 
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chimeras as far less valuable even from the intellectual point 
of view than the first spontaneous inspirations of primeval times. 
The principle of Theology is to explain everything by super- 
natural Wills. That principle can never be set aside until we 
acknowledge the search for Causes to be beyond our reach, 
and limit ourselves to the knowledge of Laws. As long as 
men persist in attempting to answer the insoluble questions 
which occupied the attention of the childhood of our race, by 
far the more rational plan is, to do as was done then, that is, 
simply to give free play to the imagination. These spon- 
taneous beliefs have gradually fallen into disuse, not because 
they have been disproved, but because mankind has become 
more enlightened as to its wants and the scope of its powers, 
and has gTadually given an entirely new direction to its specu- 
lative efforts. If we insist upon penetrating the unattainable 
mystery of the essential Cause that produces phenomena, there 
is no hypothesis more satisfactory than that they pi'oeeed from 
Wills dwelKng in them or outside them ; an hypothesis which 
assimilates them to the effect produced by the desii’es which 
exist within ourselves. Were it not for the pride induced by 
metaphysical and scientific studies, it would be inconceivable 
that any Atheist, modern or ancient, should have believed that 
his vague hypotheses on such a, subject were preferable to this 
direct mode of explanation. And it was the only mode which; 
really satisfied the reason, until men began to see the utter, 
inanity and inutility of all search for absolute truth. The Order 
of Nature is doubtless very imperfect in every respect ; but its 
production would be far more compatible with the hypothesis 
of an intelligent Will than with that of a blind mechanism. 
Persistent Atheists, therefore, would seem to be the most 
illogical of theologists ; because they occupy themselves with, 
theological problems, and yet reject the only appropriate 
method of handling them. But the fact is, that pure Atheism 
even in the present day is very rare. What is called Atheism 
is usually a phase of Pantheism, which is really nothing but a 
relapse disguised under learned terms into a vague and abstract 
form of Fetichism. And it is not impossible that it may lead 
to the reproduction in one form or other of every theological 
phase, as soon as the check which modem so,eiety still imposes 
on metaphysical extravagance, has become somewhat weakened. 
The adoption of such theories as & satisfactory system of 
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])elief5 indicates a very exaggerated or rather false view of in- 
tellectual requirements, and a very insuflicient recognition of 
moral and social wants. It is generally connected with the 
visionary but mischievous tendencies of ambitious thinkers to 
uphold what they call the empire of Season. In the moral 
sphere, it forms a sort of basis for the degrading fallacies of 
modern metaphysicians as to the absolute preponderance of self- 
interest. Politically, its tendency is to unlimited prolongation 
of the revolutionary position : its spirit is that of blind hatred 
to the past ; and it resists all attempts to explain it on Positive 
principles, mth the view of disclosing the future. Atheism, 
therefore, is not likely to lead to Positivism except in those who 
pass through it rapidly as the last and most short-lived of 
metaphysical phases. And the wide diffusion of the scientific 
spirit in the present day makes this passage so easy that to 
arrive at maturity without accomplishing it, is a symptom of 
a certain mental weakness, which is often connected with 
moral insufficiency, and is very incompatible with Positivism. 
Negation offers but a feeble and precarious basis for union : 
and disbelief in Monotheism is of itself no better proof of a 
mind fit to grapple with the questions of the day than disbelief 
in Polytheism or Fetichism, which no one would raaintain to 
be an adequate ground for claiming intellectual sympathy. 
The Atheistic phase indeed was not really necessary, except for 
the revolutionists of the last century who took the lead in the 
movement towards radical regeneration of society. The neces- 
sity has already ceased ; for the decayed condition of the old 
system makes the need of regeneration palpable to all. Per- 
sistency in anarchy, and Atheism is the most characteristic 
symptom of anarchy, is a temper of mind more unfavourable to 
the organic spirit, which ought by this time to have esta- 
blished its influence, than sincere adhesion to the old forms. 
This latter is of course obstructive : but at least it does not 
hinder us from fixing our attention upon the great social problem. 
Indeed it helps us to do so ; because it forces the new philosophy 
to throw aside every weapon of attack against the- older faith 
except its own higher capacity of satisf3dng our moral and 
social wants. But from the Atheism maintained by many meta- 
physicians and scientific men of the present day, Positivism, 
instead of wholesome rivalry of this kind, will meet with no- 
thing hut barren resistance. Anti-theological as such men 
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may be, they feel nnmixed repugnance for any attempts at 
social regeneration, although their efforts in the last century 
had to some extent prepared the way for it. Far then, from 
counting upon their support, Positivists must expect to find 
them hostile : although from the incoherence of their opinions 
it will not be difficult to reclaim those of them whose errors 
are not essentially due to pride. 

The charge of Materialism which is often made against 
Positive philosophy is of more importance. It originates in 
the course of scientific study upon which the Positive System 
is based. In answering the charge, I need not enter into any 
discussion of impenetrable mysteries. Our theory of develop- 
ment wdil enable us to see distinctly the real ground of the 
confusion that exists upon the subject. 

Positive science was for a long time limited to the simplest 
subjects ; it could not reach the highest except by a natural 
series of intermediate steps. As each of these steps is taken, 
the student is apt to be influenced too strongly by the methods 
and results of the preceding stage. Here, as it seems to me, 
lies the real source of that scientific error which men have in- 
stinctively blamed as Materialism. The name is just, because 
the tendency indicated is one which degrades the higher sub- 
jects of thought by confounding them with the lower. It was 
hardly possible that this usurpation by one science of the domain 
of another should have been wholly avoided. For since the 
more special phenomena do really depend upon the more 
general, it is perfectly legitimate for each science to exercise a 
certain deductive influence upon that which follows it in the 
scale. By such influence the special inductions of that science 
were rendered more coherent. The result, however, is that 
each of the sciences has to undergo a long struggle against the 
encroachments' of the one preceding it ; a struggle which even 
in the case of the subjects which have been studied longest, is 
not yet over. Nor can it entirely cease until the controlling 
influence of sound philosophy be established over the whole 
scale, introducing juster views of the relations of its several 
parts, about which at present there' is such irrational confusion. 
Thus it appears that Materialism is a danger inherent in the mode 
in which the scientific studies necessary as a preparation for 
Positivism were pursued. Each science tended to absorb the 
one next to it, on the ground of having reached the Positive 
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Hitherto the evil has remained tinchecked, except hy the 
theologieo-metaphysical spirit, which, by giving rise to what is 
called Spiritualism, has rendered a very valuable service. But 
useful as it has been, it could not arrest the active growth of 
Materialism, which has assumed in the eyes of modern thinkers 
something of a progressive character, from having been so long 
connected with the cause of resistance to a retrograde svstem. 
Notwithstanding all the protests of the spiritualists, the lower 
sciences have encroached upon the higher to an extent that 
seriously impairs their independence and their value. But 
Positivism meets the difieculty far more effectually. It satisfies 
and reconciles all that is really tenable in the rival claims of 
both Materialism and Spiritualism ; and, having done this, it 
discards them both. It holds the one to be as dangerous to 
Older as the other to Progress. This result is an immediate 
consequence of the establishment of the encyclopaedic scale, in 
which each science retains its own proper sphere of induction, 
while deductively it renaains subordinate to the science which 
precedes it. But what reaUy decides the matter is the para- 
mount importance, both logically and scientifically, given by 
Positive Philosophy to social questions. For these being the 
questions in which the influence of Materialism is most 
mischievous, and also in which it is most easily introduced, a 
system which gives them the precedence over all others neces- 
sarily considers Materialism as obstructive as Spiritualism, both 
alike retarding the growth of that science for the sake of w'hioh 
all other sciences are studied. Further advance in the work of 
social regeneration implies the elimination of both of them, 
because it cannot proceed without exact knowledge of the laws of 
moral and social phenomena. In the next chapter I shall have 
to speak of the mischievous effects of Materialism upon the Art 
or practice of social life. It leads to a misconception of the 
most fundamental principle of that Art, namely, the systematic 
separation of spiritual and temporal power. To maintain that 
separation, to carry out on a more satisfactory basis the ad- 
mirable attempt made in the Middle Ages by the Catholic 
Chuych, is the most important of poMticai questions. Thus the 
antagonism df Positivism to MaterMsm rests upon political no 
less than upon philosophical grounds. 

With the view of securing a dispassionate consideration of 
this subject, and of avoiding all confusion, j have laid no stress 
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upon the charge of immorality that is so often brought against 
Materialism. This reproach, even when made sincerely, is 
constantly belied by experience. Indeed it is inconsistent with 
all that we know of human nature. Our opinions, whetlier 
right or wrong, have not, fortunately, the absolute powder over 
our feelings and conduct which is commonly attributed to them. 
Materialism has been provisionally connected with the whole 
movement of emancipation, and it has therefore often been 
found in common with the noblest aspirations. That connec- 
tion, however, has now ceased ; and it must be owned that even 
in the most favourable cases this error, purely intellectual 
though it be, has to a certain extent always checked the free 
play of our nobler instincts, by leading men to ignore or mis- 
conceive moral phenomena, which were left unexplained by its 
crude hypothesis. Cabanis, a philosopher whose moral nature 
was as pure and sympathetic as his intellect was elevated and 
enlarged, gave a striking example of this tendency in liis un- 
fortunate attack upon mediaeval chivalry. The Materialism of 
his day had entirely ^blinded him to the beneficial results of the 
attempts made by the most energetic of our ancestors to insti- 
tute the Worship of Woman. 

We have now examined the two principal charges brought 
against the Positive system, and we have found that they apply 
merely to the unsystematic state in which Positive principles 
are first introduced. But the system is also accused of Fatalism 
and of Optimism ; charges on which it will not be necessary to 
dwell at great length, because, though frequently made, they 
are much easier to refute. 

The charge of Fatalism has accompanied every fresh ex- 
tension of Positive science, from its first beginnings. Nor is 
this sui-prising ; for when any series of phenomena passes from 
the dominion of Wills, whether modified by metaphysical ab- 
stractions or not, to the dominion of Laws, the regularity of the 
latter contrasts so strongly with the instability of the former, as 
to present an appearance of fatality, which nothing hut a very 
careful examination of the. real character of scientific truth can 
dissipate. And the error is the more likely to occur from the 
fact that our first types of natural laws are derived from the 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies. These, being wholly 
beyond our interference, always suggest the notion of absolute 
necessity, a notion which it is difficult to prevent from extend- 
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g to more complex phenomena, as, soon as they are bron^ht 

.nt nn the reach of the Positive method. And It is quite tfue 
that Positivism holds the Order of H-ature to be in its primaiy 
aspects^strictly invariable. AU variations, whether spontaneous 
or artmcial, are only transient and of secondary import The 
conception of unlimited variations would in fact be equivalent 
to t ie rejection of Law altogether. But while this accounts 
or the fact that every new Positive theory is accused of 
batalism, it is equally clear that blind persistence in the 
acciisahon shows a very shallow conception of what Positivism 
really is. For unchangeable as the Order of Nature is in its 
mam aspects, yet all phenomena, except those of Astronomy, 
admit o. being modified in their secondary relations, and this 
the more as they are more compHcated. The Positive spirit, 
when confined to the subjects of Mathematics and Astronomy 
was inevitably fatalist; but this ceased to be the case when it 
extended to Physics and Chemistry, and especially to Biology, 
where the margin of variation is very considerable. Now that 
It embraces Social phenomena, the reproach, however it may 
have been once deserved, should be heard no longer, since these 
phenomena, which will for the future form its principal field, 
admit of larger modification than any others, and that chiefly 
by our own intervention. It is obvious then that Positivism, 
far from encouraging indolence, stimulates us to action, es- 
pecially to social action, far more energetically than any Theo- 
logical doctrine. It removes all groundless scruples, and pre- 
vents us from having recourse to chimeras. It encourages our 
efforts everywhere, except where they are manifestly useless. 

I or the char^ of Optimism there is even less ground than 
for that of latalism. The latter was, to a certain extent, con- 
nected with the rise of the Positive spirit ; but Optimism is 
simply a residt of Theology, and its influence has always been 
deci easing with the growth of Positivism. Astronomical laws, 
it is true, suggest tlie idea of perfection as naturally as that of 
necessity. On the other hand, their great simpHcity places the 
defects of the Order of Nature in so clear a Kght, that optimists 
would never have sought their arguments in astronomy, were 
it not that the first elements of the science had to be worfeed 
out under the influence of Monotheism, a system which in- 
volved the hypothesis of absolute wisdom. But by the theory 
of devdopment on which the Positivh synthesis is here made to 
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rest, Optimism is discarded as well as Fatalism, in the direct 
proportion of the intricacy of the phenomena. It is in the 
most intricate that the defects of Nature, as well as the power 
of modifying them, become most manifest. With regard, 
therefore, to social phenomena, the most complex of aU, both 
charges are utterly misplaced. Any optimistic tendencies that 
writers on social subjects may display, must be due to the 
fact that their education has not been such as to teach them 
the nature and conditions of the true scientific spirit. For 
want of sound logical training, a property peculiar to social 
phenomena, namely, that they exhibit a greater amount of 
spontaneous wisdom than might hare been expected from their 
complexity, has been misrepresented by modern writers as 
though this wisdom were perfect. The phenomena in question 
are those of intelligent beings who are always occupied in 
amending the defects of their economy. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that they will show less imperfection than if, in a ease 
equally complicated, the agents could have been blind. The 
standard by which to judge of action is always to be taken 
relatively to the social state in which the action takes place. 
Therefore all historical positions and changes must have at 
least some groimds of justification j otherwise they would be 
totally incomprehensible, because inconsistent with the nature 
of the agents and of the actions performed by them. Now this 
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philosophy at its outset. All the languages of Western Europe 
agree in understanding by this word and its derivatives the two 
qualities of reality and usefulness. Combining these, we get 
at once an adequate definition of the true philosophic spirit, 
which, after all, is nothing but good sense generalised and put 
into a systematic form. The term also implies in all European 
languages, certainty and ^recision^ qualities by which the 
intellect of modern nations is markedly distinguished from that 
of antiquity. Again, the ordinary acceptation of the term im- 
plies a directly organic tendency. Now the metaphysical spirit 
is incapable of organising ; it can only criticise. This dis- 
tinguishes it from the Positive spirit, although for a time they 
had a common sphere of action. By speaking of Positivism as 
organic, we imply that it has a social purpose ; that purpose 
being to supersede Theology in the spiritual direction of the 
human race. 

But the word will bear yet a further meaning. The organic 
character of the system leads us naturally to another of its 
attributes, namely, its invariable relativity. Modern thinkers 
will never rise above that critical position which they have 
hitherto taken up towards the past, except by repudiating all 
absolute principles. This last meaning is more latent than the 
others, but is really contained in the term. It wull soon be- 
come generally accepted, and the word Positive will be under- 
stood to mean relative as much as it now means organic^ pre-- 
cise^ certain^ useful^ and real. Thus the highest attributes of 
human wisdom have, with one exception, been gradually con- 
densed into a single expressive term. All that is now wanting 
is that the word should denote what at first could form no part 
of the meaning, the union of moral with intellectual qualities. 
At present, only the latter are included; but the course of 
modern progress makes it certain that the conception implied 
by the word Positive, will ultimately have a more direct re- 
ference to the heart than to the understanding. For it will 
soon be felt by all that the tendency of Positivism, and that by 
virtue of its primary characteristic, reality, is to make Feeling 
systematically supreme over Eeason as well as over Activity. 
After all, the change consists simply in realising thefulf etymo- 
logical value of the word Philosophy. Pox it was impossible 
to realise it until moral and mental conditions had been recon- 
ciled ; and this has been now done by the foundation of a 
Positive science of society. _ •' ' 
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CHAPTER IL 


THK SOCIAL ASPECT OP POSITIVISM, AS SHOWN BY ITS CONNECTION 
WITH THE GENERAL EBVOLHTIONART MOVEMENT OP WESTERN 
EITROPB. 

As the chief characteristic of Positive Philosophy is the pre- 
ponderance of the social point of view through the whole range 
of speculation, its efficiency for the purposes of practical life is 
involved in the very spirit of the system. When this spirit is 
rightly understood, we find that it leads at once to an object far 
higher than that of satisfying our scientific curiosity ; the 
object, namely, of organising human life. Conversely, this 
practical aspect of Positive Philosophy exercises the most 
salutary influence upon its speculative character. By beeping 
constantly before us the necessity of concentrating all scientific 
efforts upon the social object which constitutes their value, we 
take the best possible means of checking the tendency inherent 
in all abstract enquiries to degenerate into useless digi-essions. 
But this general connection between theory and practice would 
not by itself be sufficient for our purpose. It would be impos- 
sible to secure the acceptance of a mental discipline, so new and 
so difficult, were it not for considerations derived from the 
general conditions of modem society ; considerations calculated 
to impress philosophers with a more definite sense of obligation 
to do their utmost towards satisfying the wants of the time. 

By thus arousing public sympathies and showing that the success 

of Positivism is a matter of permanent and general importance, 
the coherence of the system as well as the elevation of its aims 
wiU be placed beyond dispute. We have hitherto been regard- 
ing Positivism as the issue in which intellectual development 
necessarily results. We have now to view it from the social 
side; for until we have done this, it is impossible to form a 
true conception of it* 
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And to do this, all that is here necessary is to point out the 
close relation in which the new philosophy stands to the whole 
course of the French Ee volution. This revolution has now been 
agitating Western nations for sixty years. It is the final issue 
of the vast transition through which we have been passing 
during the five previous centuries. 

In this great crisis there are naturally two principal phases ; 
of which only the first, or negative, phase has yet been accom- 
plished. In it we gave the last blow to the old system, but 
without arriving at any fixed and distinct prospect of the new. 
In the second or positive phase, which is at last beginning, a 
basis for the new social state has to he constructed. The first 
phase led as its ultimate result to the formation of a sound philo- 
sophical system : and by this system the second phase will be 
directed. It is this twofold connection which we are now to 
consider. 

The strong reaction which was exercised upon the intellect 
by the first great shock of revolution was absolutely necessary, 
to rouse and sustain our mental efforts in the search for a new 
system. For the greatest thinkers of the eighteenth century 
had been blinded to the true character of the new state by the 
effete remnants of the old. And the shock was especially neces- 
sarj” for the foundation of social science. For the basis of that 
science is the conception of human Progress,, a conception which 
nothing but the Revolution could have brought forward into 
sufficient prominence. 

Social Order was regarded by the ancients as stationary ; 
and its theory under this provisional aspect was admirably 
sketched out by the great Aristotle. In this respect the case 
of Sociology resembles that of Biology. In Biology statical 
conceptions were attained without the least knowledge of 
dynamical laws. Similarly, the social speculations of antiquity 
are entirely devoid of the conception of Progress. Their his- 
torical field was too narrow to indicate any continuous movement 
of Humanity. It was not till the .Middle Ages that this move- 
ment hecaxne sufficiently manifest to inspire the feeling that we 
were tending towards a state of increased perfection. It was 
then seen by all that Catholicism was superior to Polytheism 
and Judaism ; and this was afterwards confirmed by the cor- 
responding political improvement produced by the substitution 
of Feudalism for Roman government* Confused as this first 
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feeling of human Progress was, it was yet very intense and veiy 
largely diifused ; though it lost much of its vitality in the theo- 
logical and metaphysical discussions of later centuries. It is 
here that we must look if we would understand that ardour in 
the cause of Progress which is peculiar to the Western family 
of nations, and which has been strong enough to check many 
sophistical delusions, especially in the countries where the noble 
aspirations of the Middle Ages have been least impaired by 
the metaphysical theories of Protestantism or Deism. 

But whatever the importance of this nascent feeling, it was 
very far from sufficient to establish the conception of Progress 
as a fundamental principle of human society. To demonstrate 
any kind of progression, at least three terms are requisite. Now 
the absolute character of theological philosophy, under which 
the comparison between Polytheism and Catholicism was in- 
stituted, prevented men from conceiving the bare possibility of 
any finther stage. The limits of perfection were supposed to 
have been reached by the mediaeval system, and beyond it there 
was nothing but the Christian Utopia of a future life. Tlie 
decline of medieval theology soon set the imagination free from 
any such obstacles ; but it led at the same time to a mental 
reaction which for a long time was unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of this first conception of Progress. It brought a feeling 
of blind antipathy to the Middle Ages. Almost all thinkers in 
their repugnance to Catholic dogmas were seized with such 
irrational admiration for Antiquity as entirely to ignore the 
social superiority of the mediseval system ; and it was only 
among' the untaught masses, especially in the countries preserved 
from Protestantism, that any real feeling of this superiority was 
retained. It was not till the middle of the seventeenth century 
that modern thinkers began to dwell on the conception of Pro- 
gress, which re-appeared then under a new aspect. Conclusive 
evidence had by that time been furnished that the more civilised 
portion of our race had advanced in science and industry, and 
even, though not., so unquestionably, in the fine arts. But these 
aspects were only partial : and though undoubtedly the source 
of the more systematic views held by our own century upon the 
subject, they were not enough to demonstrate the fact of a pro- 
gression. And indeed, from the social point of view, so far 
more important than any other, Progress seemed more doubtful 
than it had been in the Middle Ages. 
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But this condition of opinion was changed by the revo- 
lutionary shock which impelled France, the normal centre of 
Western Europe, to apply itself to the task of social regeneration. 
A third term of comparison, that is to say the type on which 
modern society is being moulded, now presented itself; though 
it lay as yet in a distant and obscure future. Compared with 
the mecliaaval system it was seen to be an advance as great as 
that which justified our ancestors of chivalrous times in as- 
serting superiority to their predecessors of antiquity. Until 
the destruction of Catholic Feudalism became an overt fact, its 
effete remnants had concealed the political future, and the fact 
of continuous progress Jn society had always remained uncertain. 
Social phenomena have this peculiarity, that the object observed 
undergoes a process of development as well as and simultaneously 
with the observer. Now up to the time of the Eevolution, 
political development, on which the principal argument for the 
theory of Progress must always be based, corresponded in its 
imperfection to the incapacity of the scientific spirit to frame 
the theory of it. A century ago, thinkers of the greatest 
eminence were unable to conceive of a really continuous pro- 
gression; and Humanity, as they thought, was destined to move 
in circles or in oscillations. But under the influence of the 
Eevolution a real sense of human development has arisen 
spontaneously and with more or less result, in minds of the 
most ordinary cast ; first in France, and subsequently through- 
out the whole of Western Europe, In this respect the crisis 
has been most salutary ; it has given us that mental audacity as 
well as strength without which the conception could never have 
arisen. This conception is the basis of social science and therefore 
of all Positive Philosophy ; since it is only from the social aspect 
that Positive Philosophy admits of being viewed as a connected 
whole. Without the theory of Progress, the theory of Order, 
even supposing that it could he formed, would be inadequate as 
a basis for Sociology. It is essential that the two should be 
combined. The very fact that Progress, however viewed, is 
nothing but the development of Order, shows that Order cannot 
be fully manifested without Progress. The dependence of 
Positivism upon the French Eevolution maj now be understood 
more clearly. Nor was it by a merely fortuitous coincidence 
that by this time the introductory course of scientific knowledge 
VOL. I* ’ ^ ■ '• \ / 
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by which the mind is prepared for Positivism should have been 
sufiiciently completed. 

But we must here observe that, beneficial as the intellectual 
reaction of this great crisis undoubtedly was, its effects could 
not be realised until the ardour of the revolutionary spirit had 
been to some extent weakened. The dazzling light thrown 
upon the Future for some time obscured our vision of the Past. 
It disclosed, though obscurely, the third term of the social 
progression ; but it prevented us from fairly appreciating the 
second term. It encouraged that blind aversion to the Middle 
Ages, which had been inspired by the emancipating process 
of modern times ; a feeling which had once been necessary to 
induce us to abandon the old system. The suppression of 
this intermediate step would be as fatal to the conception of 
Progress as the absence of the last ; because this last differs too 
widely from the first to admit of any direct comparison with it. 
Eight views upon the subject were impossible therefore until full 
justice had been rendered to the Middle Ages, which form at 
once the point of union and of separation between ancient and 
modern history. Now it was quite impossible to do this as long 
as the excitement of the first years of the revolution lasted. 
In this respect the philosophical reaction, organised at the 
beginning of our century by the great De Maistre, was of 
material assistance in preparing the true theory of Progress. 
His school was of brief duration, and it was no doubt animated 
by a retrograde spirit ; but it will always be ranked among the 
necessary antecedents of the Positive system ; although its 
works are now entirely superseded by the rise of the new 
-philosophy, which in a more perfect form has embodied all 
their chief results. 

What was required therefore for the discovery of Socio- 
logical laws, and for the establishment upon these laws of a 
sound philosophical system, was an intellect in the vigour of 
youth, imbued with all the ardour of the revolutionary spirit, 
and yet spontaneously assimilating all that was valuable in the 
attempts of the retrograde school to appreciate the historical 
ipiportance of the Middle Ages. In this way and in no other 
could the true spirit of history arise. For that spirit consists 
in the sense of human continuity, which had hitherto been felt 
by no one, not even by my illustrious and unfortunate prede- 
cessor Condorcet. Meantime the genius of Gall was completing 
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t]i6 recent attempts to systematise biolog’yj by commencing tbe 
study of the internal functions of the brain ; as far at least as 
these could be understood from the phenomena of individual as 
distinct from social development. This completes the series of 
social and intellectual conditions by which the discovery of 
sociological lawSj and conseciuently the foundation of Positivism;^ 
was fixed for the precise date at which I began my philosophical 
career : that is to say, one generation after the progressive dic- 
tatorship of the Convention, and almost immediately after the 
fall of the retrograde tyranny of Bonaparte. 

Thus it appears that the revolutionary movement, and the 
long period of reaction which succeeded it, were alike necessary, 
before the new general doctrine could be distinctly conceived of 
as a whole. And if this preparation was needed for the estab- 
lishment of Positivism as a philosophical system, far more 
needful was it for the recognition of its social value. For it 
guaranteed free exposition and discussion of opinion : and it 
led the public to look to Positivism as the system which con- 
tained in germ the ultimate solution of social problems. This 
is a point so obvious that we need not dwell upon it fm’ther. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the dependence of Positivism 
upon the first phase of the Eevblution,, we have now to consider 
it as the future guide of the second phase.. 

It is often supposed that the destruction of the old regime 
was brought about by the Eevolutiom But history when 
carefully examined points ta a very different conclusion. It 
shows that the Eevolution was not the cause but the consequence 
of the utter decomposition of the mediseval system ; a process 
which had been going on for five centuries throughout Western 
Europe, and especially in France j spontaneously at first, and 
afterwards in a more systematic way. The Eevolution, far 
from protracting the negative movement of previous centuries., 
was a bar to its further extension. It was a final outbreak in 
which men showed their irrevocable purpose of abandoning the 
old system altogether, and of proceeding at once to the task of 
entire reconstruction. The most conclusive proof of this in- 
tention was given by the abolition of royalty ; which had been 
the rallying point of all the decaying renananta of the old 
French constitution. But with this exception, which only 
occupied the Convention during ita, first sitting, the construc- 
tive tendencies of the movement wex*e; apparent from its outset ; 
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and they showed themselves still more clearly as soon as the 
republican spirit had become predominant. It is obvious, 
however, that strong as these tendencies may have been, the 
first period of the Revolution produced results of an extremely 
negative and destructive kind. In fact the movement was in 
this respect a failure. This is partly to be attributed to the 
pressing necessities of the hard struggle for national indepen- 
dence which France maintained so gloriously against the com- 
bined attacks of the retrograde nations of Europe. But it is 
far more largely , owing to the purely critical character of the 
metaphysical doctrines by which the revolutionary spirit was at 
that time directed. 

The negative and the positive movements which have been 
going on in Western Europe since the close of the Middle Ages, 
liave been of course connected with each other. But the former 
has necessarily advanced with greater rapidity than the latter. 
The old system had so entirely declined, that a desire for social 
. regeneration had become general, before the groundwork of the 
new system had been sufiSciently completed for its true 
character to be understood. As we have just seen, the doctrine 
by which social regeneration is now to be directed, could not 
have arisen previously to the Revolution. The impulse which 
the Revolution gave to thought was indispensable to its 
formation. Here then was an insurmountable fatality by which 
men were forced to make use of the critical principles which 
had been found serviceable in former struggles, as the only 
available instruments of construction. As soon as the old 
order had once been fairly abandoned, there was of course no 
utility whatever in the negative philosophy. But its doctrines 
had become familiar to men’s minds, and its motto of ^ Liberty 
and Equality,’ was at that time the one most compatible with 
social progress. Thus the first stage of the revolutionary move- 
ment was accomplished under the influence of principles that 
had become obsolete, and that were quite inadequate to the new 
task required of them. 

For constructive purposes the revolutionary philosophy was 
valueless; except so far as it put forward a vague programme 
of the political future, founded on sentiment rather than con- 
viction, and unaccompanied by any explanation of the right 
mode of realising it. In default of organic principles the doc- 
trines of the critical school were employed : and the result 
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speedily showed their inherent tendency to anarchy ; a tendency 
as perilous to the germs of the new order as to the ruins of the 
old. The experiment was tried once for all, and it left suck 
ineffaceable memories that it is not probable that any serious 
attempt will be made to repeat it. The incapacity for con- 
struction of the doctrine in which the revolutionary spirit had 
embodied itself was placed beyond the reach of doubt. The 
result was to impress everyone with the deep urgent necessity 
for social renovation ; but the principles of that renovation were 
still left undetermined. 

In this condition of philosophical and political opinion, the 
necessity of Order was felt to he paramount, and a long period 
of reaction ensued. Dating from the official Deism introduced 
by Eobespierre, it ‘reached its height under the aggressive 
system of Bonaparte, and it was feebly protracted, in spite of 
the peace of 1815, by his insignificant successors. The only 
permanent result of this period was the historical and doc- 
trinal evidence brought forward by De Maistre and his school, 
of the social inutility of modern metaphysics, while at the same 
time their intellectual weakness was being proved by the 
successful attempts of Cabanis, and still more of Grail, to ex- 
tend the Positive method to the highest biological questions. 
In all other respects this elaborate attempt to prevent the final 
emancipation of Humanity proved a complete failure ; in fact, 
it led to a revival of the instinct of Progress. Strong anti- 
pathies were roused everywhere by these fridtless efforts at 
reconstructing, a system which had become so entirely obsolete, 
that even those who were labouring to rebuild it no longer 
understood its character or the conditions of its existence. 

A re-awakening of the revolutionary spirit was then in- 
evitable ; and it took place as soon as peace was established, and 
the chief support of the retrograde system had been thus re- 
moved. The doctrines of negation were called back to life ; 
but very little illusion now remained as to their capacity for 
organising. In want of something better, men accepted them 
as a means of resisting retrograde principles, just as these last 
had owed their apparent success to the necessity of checking 
the tendency to anarchy. Amidst these fresh debates on worn- 
out subjects, the public soon became aware that a final solution 
of the question had not yet arisen even in germ. It therefore 
concerned itself for little except the maintenance of Order and 
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Liberty ; conditions as indispensable for the free action of 
philosophy as for material prosperity. The whole position was 
most favourable for the construction of a definite solution ; and 
it was, in fact, during the last phase of the retrograde move- 
ment that the elementary principle of a solution was furnished, 
by my discovery in 1822 of the two-fold law of intellectuad 
development. 

The apparent indifference of the public, to whom all the 
existing parties seemed .equally devoid of insight into the 
political future, was at last mistaken by a blind government for 
tacit consent to its unwise schemes. The cause of Progress was 
in danger. Then came the memorable crisis of 1830, by W'hich 
the system of reaction, introduced thirty-six years previously, 
was brought to an end. The convictions which that system 
inspired were indeed so superficial, that its supporters came of 
their own accord to disavow them, and uphold in their own 
fashion the chief revolutionary doctrines. These again were 
abandoned by their previous supporters on their accession to 
power. When the history of these times is written, nothing- 
will give a clearer view of the revulsion of feeling on both sides 
than the debates which took place on Liberty of Education. 
Within a period of twenty years, it was alternately demanded 
and refused by both ; and this in behalf of the same principles, 
as they were called, though it was in reality a question of 
interest rather than principle on either side. 

All previous convictions , being thus thoroughly upset, more 
room was left for the instinctive feeling of the public ; and the 
question of reconciling the spirit of Order with that of Progress 
now came into prominence, as the final mode of stating the 
great social problem. But this only made the absence of a 
solution more manifest ; and the principle of the solution ex- 
isted nowhere but in Positivism, which as yet was immature. All 
the opinions of the day had become alike utterly incompatible, 
both with Order and with Progress. The Conservative school 
undertook to reconcile the two; but it had no constructive 
power ; and the only result of its doctrines was to give equal 
encouragement to anarchy and to reaction, so as to be able 
always to neutralise the one by the other. The establishment 
of Constitutional Monarchy was now put forward as the ultimate 
issue of the great Eevolution. But no one could seriously 
place any real confidence in a system so alien to the whole cha« 
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racter of French, history, offering as it did nothing but a super- 
ficial and unwise imitation of a political anomaly essentially 
peculiar to England, 

The period then between 1830 and 1848 may be regarded 
as a natural pause in the political movement. The reaction 
which succeeded the original crisis had exhausted itself ; but 
the final or organic phase of the Eevolution was still delayed 
for want of definite principles to guide it. I^o conception had 
been formed of it, except by a small number of philosophic 
minds who had taken their stand upon the recently established 
laws of social science, and had found themselves able, without 
recourse to any chimerical views, to gain some general insight 
into the political future, of which Condorcet, my principal pre- 
decessor, knew so little. But it was impossible for the regene- 
rating doctrine to spread more widely and to be accepted as 
the peaceful solution of social problems, until a distinct refu- 
tation had been given of the false assertion so authoritatively- 
made that the parliamentary system was the ultimate issue of 
the Eevolution. This notion once destroyed, the work of 
spiritual reorganisation should be left entirely to the free 
efforts of independent thinkers. In these respects our last 
political change (1848) will have accomplished all that is 
required. 

Thanks to the instinctive sense and vigour, of our working 
classes, the reactionist leanings of the Orleanist government, 
which had become hostile to the pm'pose for which it was origi- 
nally instituted, have at last brought about the final aboli- 
tion of monarchy in France, The prestige of monarchy, had 
long been lost, and it now only impeded Progress, without 
being of any real benefit to Order. By its fictitious supremacy 
it directly hindered the work of spiritual reformation, whilst 
the measure of real power which it possessed was insufficient 
to control the wretched political agitation maintained by 
animosities of a purely personal character. 

Viewed negatively, the principle of Eepublicanism sums up 
the first phase of the Eevolution, It precludes the possibility 
of recurrence to Eoyalism, which, ever since the second half of 
the reign of Louis XIV., has been the rallying point of all 
reactionist tendencies. Interpreting the principle in its 
positive sense, we may regard it as a direct step towards the 
final regeneration of society. By consecrating all human forces 
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ciple that this doctiine is at present adopted ; but it could 
not obtain acceptance in any other way ; and even when put 
forward in a more systematic shape, it is upon the aid of 
feeling that it will principally rely, as I have shown in the pre- 
vious chapter. In this respect France has proved worthy of 
her position as the leader of the great family of estern 
nations, and has in reality already entered upon the normal 
state. Without the intervention of any theological system, she 
has asserted the time principle on which society should rest, 
a principle which originated in the Middle Ages under the 
impulse of Catholicism ; hut for the general acceptance of 
which a sounder philosophy and more suitable circumstances 
were necessary. The direct tendency, then, of the French 
Eepnhlic is to sanction the fundamental principle of Positivism, 
the preponderance, namely, of Feeling over Intellect and Acti- 
vity. Starting from this point, public opinion will soon be 
convinced that the work of organising society on republican 
principles is one which can only he performed by the new 
philosophy. 

The whole position brings into fuller prominence the fun- 
damental problem previously proposed, of reconciling Order 
and Progress. The urgent necessity of doing so is acknow- 
ledged by all ; but the utter incapacity of any of the existing 
schools of opinion to realise it becomes increasingly evident. 
The abolition of monarchy removes the most important obstacle 
to social Progress ; but at the same time it deprives us of the 
only remaining guarantee for public Order. Thus the time is 
doubly favourable to constructive tendencies; yet at present 
there are no opinions which possess more than the purely 
negative value of checkings and that very imperfectly, the error 
opposite to their own. In a position which guarantees Progress 
and compromises Order, it is naturally for the latter that the 
greatest anxiety is felt ; and we are still without any organ 
capable of systematically defending it. Yet experience should 
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present in the absence of any doctrine which commands general 
respect. Even ; the social instinct is a force on the political 
value of which we cannot always rely ; for when not based on 
some definite principle, it not nnfrequently becomes a source 
of disturbance. Hence, we are driven back to the continuance 
of a material system of government, although its inadeciuacy is 
acknowledged by all. In a republic, however, such a govern- 
ment cannot employ its most efficient instrument, corruption. 
It has to resort instead to repressive measures of a more or 
less transitory kind, every time that the danger of anarchy 
becomes too threatening. These occasional measures, how- 
ever, naturally proportion themselves to the necessities of the 
case. Thus, though Order is exposed to greater perils than 
Progress, it can count on more powerful resources for its defence. 
Shortly after the publication of the first edition of this work, 
the extraordinary outbreak of June 1848, proved that the re- 
public could call into play, and indeed could push to excess, 
in the cause of public Order, forces far greater than those of 
the monarchy. Thus royalty no longer possesses that mon- 
opoly of preserving Order, which has hitherto induced a few 
sincere and thinking men to continue to support it ; and hence- 
forth the sole political characteristic which it retains is that of 
obstructing Progress. And yet by another reaction of this 
contradictory position of affairs, the monarchical party seems at 
present to have become the organ of resistance in behalf of 
material Order. Eetrograde as its doctrines are, yet from their 
still retaining a certain organic tendency, the conservative in- 
stincts rally round them. To this the progressive instincts 
offer no serious obstacle, their insufficiency for the present 
needs being more or less distinctly recognised. It is not to 
the monarchical party, however, that we must look for con- 
servative principles ; for in this quarter they are wholly aban- 
doned, and unhesitating adoption of every revolutionary prin- 
ciple is resorted to as a means of retaining power ; so that the 
doctrines of the revolution would seemed fated to close their 
existence in the retrograde camp. So urgent is the need of 
Order that we are driven to accept for the moment a party 
which has lost all its old convictions, and which had apparently 
become extinct before the Eepublic began. Positivism, and 
Positivism alone, can disentangle and terminate this anomalous 
position. The principle upon which it depends is manifestly 
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this : As long, as Progress tends towards anarchy, so long will 
Order continue to be retrograde. But the retrograde mo\'e- 
ment never really attains its object : indeed its principles are 
always neutralised by inconsistent concessions. Judged by the 
boastful language of its leaders, we might imagine that it was 
destroying republicanism; whereas the movement would not 
exist at ail, but for the peculiar circumstances in wliich we are 
placed ; circumstances which are forced into greater prominence 
by the foolish opposition of most of the authorities. As soon 
as the instinct of political improvement has placed itself under 
systematic guidance, its growth will bear down all resistance ; 
and then the reason of its present stagnation will be patent to 
all. 

And for this Theology is, unawares, preparing the way. Its 
apparent preponderance places Positivism in precisely that 
position which I wished for ten years ago. The two organic 
principles can now be brought side by side, and their relative 
strength tested, without the complication of any metaphysical 
considerations. For the incoherence ^ of metaphysical systems 
is now recognised, and they are finally decaying under the very 
political system which seemed at one time likely to promote 
their acceptance. Construction is seen by all to be the thing 
wanted; and men are rapidly becoming aware of the utter 
hollowness of all schools which confine themselves to protests 
against the institutions of theology, while admitting its essential 
principles. So defunct, indeed, have these schools become, that 
they can no longer fulfil even their old office of destruction. 
This has fallen now as' an accessory task upon Positivism, which 
offers the only systematic guarantee against retrogression, as 
well as against anarchy. Psychologists, strictly so called, have 
already for the most part disappeared with the fall of con- 
stitutional monarchy; so close is the relation between these 
two importations from Protestantism. It seemed likely there- 
fore that the Ideologists, their natural rivals, would regain their 
influence with the people. But even they cannot win back the 
confidence reposed in them during the great Eevolution, because 
the doctrines in virtue of which it was then given are now so 
utterly exploded. The most advanced of their number, unworthy 
successors, of the school of Voltaire and Danton, have shown 
themselves thoroughly incapable either morally or intellectually 
of directing the second phase of the revolution, which they are 
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hardly able to distinguish from the first phase. Porinerly I 
had taken as their type a man of far superior merit, the noble 
Armand Carrel, whose death was such a grievous loss to the re- 
publican cause. But he was a complete exception to the general 
rule. True republican convictions were impossible with men 
who had been schooled in parliamentary intrigues, and ^vho 
had directed or aided the pertinacious efforts of the French 
press to rehabilitate the name of Bonaparte. Their accession to 
power was futile ; for they could only maintain material order 
by calling in the retrograde party ; and they soon became mere 
auxiliaries of this party, disgracefully abjuring all their philo- 
sophical convictions. There is one proceeding which, though 
it is but an episode in the course of events, will always remain 
as a test of the true character of this unnatural alliance. I allude 
to the Eoman expedition of 1849 ; a detestable and contemptible 
act, for which just penalties will speedily be imposed on all who 
were accessory to it ; not to speak of the damnatory verdict of 
history. But precisely the same hypocritical opposition to 
progTess has been exhibited by the other class of Deists, the 
disciples, that is, of Eousseau, who profess to adopt Eobespierre’s 
policy. Having ’ had no share in the government, they have 
not so entirely lost their hold upon the people ; but they are 
at the present time totally devoid of political coherence. Their 
wild anarchy is incompatible with the general tone of feeling 
maintained by tbe industrial activity, the scientific spirit, and 
the esthetic culture of modern life. These Professors of the 
Gruillotine, as they may be called, whose superficial sophisms 
would reduce exceptional outbreaks of popular fury into a cold- 
blooded system, soon found themselves forced, for the sake of 
popularity, to sanction the law which very properly abolished 
capital punishment for political offences. In the same way 
they are now obliged to disown the only real meaning of the 
red flag which serves to distinguish their party, too vague as it 
is for any other name. Equally wrong have they shown them- 
selves in interpreting the tendencies of the working classes, 
from being so entirely taken up with questions of abstract rights. 
The people have allowed these rights to be taken from them 
without a struggle whenever the cause of Order has seemed to 
require it; yet they still persist, mechanically, in maintaining 
that it is on questions of this sort that the solution of all our 
difficulties depends. Taking for their political ideal a short 
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and anomalous period of our history wMch is never likely to 
recur, they are always attempting to suppress liberty for the 
sake of what they call progress* In a time of unchangeable 
peace they are the only real supporters of war. Their con™ 
ception of the organisation of labour is simply to destroy the 
industrial hierarchy of capitalist and workman established in 
the Middle Ages ; and, in fact, in every respect these sophistical 
anarchists are utterly out of keeping with the century in -which 
they live. There are some, it is true, who still retain a measure 
of influence with the working classes, incapable and unworthy 
though they are of their position. But their credit is rapidly 
declining ; and it is not likely to become dangerous at a time 
when political enthusiasm is no longer to be won by meta- 
physical prejudices. The only effect really produced by this 
party of disorder, is to serve as a bugbear for the benefit of the 
retrograde party, who thus obtain official support from the 
middle class, in a way which is quite contrary to all the prin- 
ciples and habits of that class. It is very improbable that these 
foolish levellers will ever succeed to power. Should they do so, 
however, their reign will be short, and will soon result in their 
final extinction ; because it will convince the people of their 
profound incapacity to direct the regeneration of Europe. The 
position of affairs, therefore, is now distinct and clear ; and it 
is leading men to withdraw their confidence from all meta- 
physical schools, as they had already withdrawn it from theology. 
In this general discredit of all the old systems the way becomes 
clear for Positivism, the ouly school which harmonises with the 
real tendencies as well as with the essential needs of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In this explanation of the recent position of French affairs 
one point yet remains to be insisted on. We have seen from 
the general course of the philosophical, and yet more of the 
political, movement, the uigent necessity for a universal doctrine 
capable of checking erroneous action, and of avoiding or 
moderating popular outbreaks. But there is another need 
equally manifest, the need of a spiritual power, without which 
it would be utterly impossible to bring our philosophy to bear 
upon practical life. Widely divergent as the various metaphysical 
sects are, there is one point in which they all spontaneously 
agree ; that is, in repudiating the distinction between temporal 
and spiritual authority. This has been the great revolutionary 
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principle ever since the fourteenth century, and more especially 
since the rise of Protestantism. It originated in repugnance to 
the mediseval system. The so-called philosophers of our time, 
whether psychologists or ideologists, have, like their Greek 
predecessors, always aimed at a complete concentration of all 
social powers ; and they have even spread this delusion among 
the students of special sciences. At present there is no appre- 
ciation, except in the Positive system, of that instinctive 
sagacity which led all the great men of the Middle Ages to 
institute for the first time the separation of moral from political 
authority. It was a masterpiece of human wisdom ; but it was 
premature, and could not be permanently successful at a time 
when men were still governed on theological principles, and 
practical life still retained its military character. This sepa- 
ration of powers, on which the final organisation of society 
will principally depend, is understood and valued nowhere but in 
the new school of philosophy, if we except the unconscious and 
tacit admiration for it which still exists in the countries from 
which Protestantism has been excluded. From the outset of 
the Eevolution, the pride of theorists has always made them 
wish to become socially despotic; a state of things to which 
they have ever looked forward as their political ideal. Public 
opinion has by this time grown far too enlightened to allow any 
practical realisation of a notion at once so chimerical and so 
retrograde. But public opinion not being as yet sufficiently 
organised, efforts in this direction are constantly being made. 
The longing among metaphysical reformers for practical as 
well as theoretical supremacy is now greater than ever ; because, 
from the changed state of affairs, their ambition is no longer 
limited to mere administrative functions. Their various views 
diverge so widely, and all find so little sympathy in the public, 
that there is not much fear of their ever being able to check 
free discussion to any serious extent by giving legal sanction to 
their own particular doctrine. But quite enough has been 
attempted to convince everyone how essentially despotic every 
theory of society must he wffiich opposes this fundamental prin- 
ciple of modern polity, the permanent separation of spiritual 
from temporal power. The disturbances caused by meta- 
physical ambition corroborate^ then, the view urged so con- 
clusively by the adherents of the new school, that this division 
of powers is equally essential to Order and to Progress. If 
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Positivist thinkers contimie to withstand all temptations to mix 
actively in politics, and go on quietly with their own work 
a,midst the unmeaning agitation around them, they will 
ultimately make the impartial portion of the public familiar 
wdth this great conception. It will henceforth be judged 
irrespectively of the religious doctrines with which it was 
originally connected. Men will involuntarily contrast it with 
other systems, and will see more and more clearly that Positive 
principles afford the only basis for true freedom as well as for 
true union. They alone can tolerate full discussion, because 
they alone rest upon solid proof. Men’s practical wisdom, 
guided by the peculiar nature of our political position, will re- 
act strongly upon philosophers, and keep them strictly to their 
sphere of moral and intellectual influence. The slightest 
tendency towards the assumption of political power will be 
checked, and the desire for it will be considered as a certain 
sign of mental weakness, and indeed of moral deficiency. Now 
that royalty is abolished, all true thinkers are secure of perfect 
freedom of thought, and even of expression, as long as they 
abide by the necessary conditions of public order. Eoyalty w^as 
the last remnant of the system of castes, which gave the 
monopoly of deciding on impoitant social questions to a special 
family; its abolition completes the process of theological 
emancipation. Of course, the magistrates of a republic may 
show despotic tendencies; but they can never become very 
dangerous where power is held on so brief a tenure, and where, 
even when concentrated in a single person, it emanates from 
suffrage, incompetent as that may be. It is easy for the 
Positivist to show that these functionaries know very little more 
than their constituents of the logical and scientific conditions 
necessary for the systematic working out of moral and social 
doctrines. Such authorities, though devoid of any spiritual 
sanction, may, however, command obedience in the name of 
Order. But they can never be really respected, unless they 
adhere scrupulously to their temporal functions, without claim- 
ing the least authority over thought. Even before the central 
power falls into the hands of men really fit to wield it, the 
republican character of our government will have forced this 
conviction upon a nation that has now got rid of all political 
fanaticism, whether of a retrograde or anarchical kind. And 
the conviction is the more certain to arise, because practical 
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antliorities will become more and more absorbed in tbe main- 
tenance of material order, and will therefore leave tlie question 
of spiritual order to tbe unrestricted efforts of thinkers. It is 
neither by accident nor through personal influence that my 
own career exhibits so large an advance in freedom of expression, 
wli ether in my writings or subsequently in public lectm-es, and 
this under governments all of which were more or less oppres- 
sive. Every true philosopher will receive the same licence, if, 
like myself, he offers the intellectual and moral guarantees 
which the public and the civil power are fairly entitled to expect 
from the systematic organs of Humanity. The necessity of 
controlling levellers may lead to occasional acts of unwise 
violence. But I am convinced that respect will always be 
shown to constructive thinkers, and that they will soon be called 
in to the assistance of public order, which will not be able to 
exist much longer without the sanction of some rational 
principle. 

The result then, of the important political changes which 
have recently taken *place is this. The second phase of the 
Eevolution, which hitherto has been restricted to a few ad- 
vanced minds, is now being entered by the public, and men 
are rapidly forming juster views of its true character. It 
is becoming recognised that the only firm basis for a reform 
of our political institutions, is a cpmplete reorganisation of 
opinion and of life ; and tbe way is open for the new religious 
doctrine to direct this work. I have thus explained the way in 
which the social mission of Positivism connects itself with the 
spontaneous changes which are taking place in France, the 
centre of the revolutionary movement. But France will not. 
he tlie only scene of these reorganising efforts. Judging on 
sound historical principles, we cannot doubt that they will em- 
brace the whole extent of Western Europe. 

During tbe five centuries of revolutionary transition which 
have elapsed since the Middle Ages, we have lost sight of the 
fact that in all fundamental questions the Western nations 
form* one political system. It was imder Catholic Feudalism 
that tliey were first united ; a union for which their incorpora- 
tion into the Eoman empire had prepared them, and which was 
finally organised by the incomparable genius of Charlemagne. 
In spite of national differences, embittered as they were after- 
wards by theological discord, this great Bepublic has in modern 
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times shown intellectual and social growth both in the positive 
and negative direction, to which other portions of the human 
race, even in Europe, can show no parallel. The disruption of 
Catholicism, and the decline of Chivalry, at first seriously im- 
paired this feeling of relationship. But it soon began to show 
itself again under new forms. It rests now upon the basis, 
inadequate though it be, of community in industrial develop- 
ment, in esthetic culture, and in scientific discovery. Amidst 
the disorganised state of political affairs, which have obviously 
been tending towards some radical change, this similarity in 
civilisation has produced a growing conviction that we are all 
participating in one and the same social movement ; a move- 
ment limited as yet to our own family of nations. The first 
step in the great crisis was necessarily taken by the French 
nation, because it was better prepared than any other. It was there 
that the old order of things had been most thoroughly uprooted, 
and tha.t most had been done in working out the materials of 
the new. But the strong sympathies which the outbreak of our 
revolution aroused in every part of Western Europe, showed 
that our sister-nations were but granting us the honourable post 
of danger in a movement in which all the nobler portion of 
Humanity was to participate. And this was the feeling pro- 
claimed by the great republican assembly in the midst of its 
war of defence. The military extravagances which followed, 
and which form the distinguishing feature of the counter-revolu- 
tion, of course checked the feeling of union on both sides. 
But so deeply was it rooted in all the antecedents of modern 
history that peace soon restored it to life, in spite of the per- 
tinacious efforts of all parties interested in maintaining un- 
natural separation between France and other countries. What 
greatly facilitates this tendency is the decline of every form of 
theology, which removes the chief source of former disagree- 
ment. During the last phase of the counter-revolution, and 
still more during the long pause in the political movement 
which followed, each member of the group entered upon a 
series of revolutionary efforts more or less resembling those of 
the central nation. And our recent political changes cannot 
but strengthen this tendency; though of course with nations 
less fully prepared the results of these efforts have at present 
been less important than in France. Meanwhile it is evident 
that this uniform condition of internal agitation gives increased 
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security for peace, by which its extension had been originally 
facilitatecL And thus, although there is no organised inter- 
national union resembling that of the Middle Ages, yet the 
pacific habits and intellectual culture of modern life have already 
been so diffused as to call out an instinct of fraternity stronger 
than any that has ever existed before, and sufficient to prevent 
the subject of social regeneration from being ever regarded as a 
merely national question. 

And this is the point of view which displays the character 
of the second phase of the Eevolution in its truest light. The 
first phase, although in its results advantageous to other nations, 
was necessarily conducted as if peculiar to France, because no 
other country was ripe for the original outbreak. Indeed 
French nationality was stimulated by the necessity of resisting 
the counter-revolutionary coalition. But the final and construc- 
tive phase, which has begun now that the national limits of the 
crisis have been reached, should always be regarded as common to 
the whole of Western Europe. For it consists essentially in 
spiritual reorganisation ; and the need of this in one shape or 
other presses already with almost equal force upon each of the 
five nations who make up the great Western family. Con- 
versely, the more occidental the character of the reforming 
movement, the greater will be the prominence given to in- 
tellectual and moral regeneration as compared with mere 
modifications of government, in which of course there must be 
very considerable nationah differences. The first social need of 
Western Europe is community in belief and in habits of life ; 
and this must be based upon a uniform system of education 
controlled and applied by a spiritual power that shall be 
accepted by alL This want satisfied, the reconstruction of 
governments may be carried out in accordance with the 
special requirements of each nation. Difference in this respect 
is legitimate : it will not affect the essential unity of the 
Positivist Eepublic, which will be bound together by more 
complete and durable ties than the Catholic Eepublic of the 
Middle Ages. 

Not only then do we find from the whole condition of 
Western Europe that the movement of opinion transcends in 
importance all political agitation ; but we find that everything 
points to the necessity of establishing a spiritual power, as the 
sole means of directing this extension and systematic reform of 
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opinion and of life with the requisite consistency and large- 
ness of Yiew. We now see that the old revolutionary prejudice 
of confounding' temporal and spiritual power is directly an- 
tagonistic to social regeneration, although it once aided the 
preparation for it. In the first place it stimulates the sense 
ox nationality, which ought to he subordinate to larger feelings 
of international fraternity. And at the same time, with the 
view of satisfying the conditions of uniformity which are so 
obviously required for the solution of the common problem, 
it encourages efforts for forcible incorporation of all the nations 
into one, efforts as dangerous as they are fruitless. 

This neppb- My work on Positive Philosophy contains a detailed his- 
the itouSf torical explanation of what I mean by the expression, Western 
Europe. But the conception is one of such importance in rela- 
popSatioTB tion to the questions of our time, that I shall now proceed to 
enumerate and arrange in their order the elements of which 
tiieir centre, this great lamiiy 01 nations consists. 

Since the fall of the Eoman empire, and more especially 
from the time of Charlemagne, France has always been the 
centre, socially as well as geographically, of this Western 
region which may be called the nucleus of Humanity. On the 
one great occasion of united political action on the part of 
Western Europe, that is, in the crusades of the 11th and 12th 
century, it was evidently PYance that took the initiative. It 
is true that when the decomposition of Catholicism began to 
assume a systematic form, the centre of the movement for two 
centuries shifted its position. It was Germany that gave birth to 
the metaphysical principles of negation. Their first political 
application was in the Dutch and English revolutions, which, 
incomplete as they were, owing to insufficient intellectual pre- 
paration, yet served as preludes to the great final crisis. 
These preludes were most important as showing the real 
social tendency of the critical doctrines ; but it was reserved 
for France to co-ordinate these doctrines into a consistent system 
and to propagate them successfully. F’rance then resumed her 
position as the principal centre in which the great moral and 
political questions were to be worked out. And this position 
she will in all probability retain, as in fact it is only a recur- 
rence to the normal organisation of the Western Eepublic 
which had been temporarily modified to meet special conditions. 
PYesh displacements of the centre of the social movement are 
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not to be e:q)ected, unless in a future too distant to engage our 
attention. They can indeed only be the result of wide ex- 
tension of our advanced civilisation beyond European limits, 
as will be explained in the conclusion of this work. 

North and south of this natural centre, we find two pairs- 
of nations, between which France will always form an inter- 
mediate link, partly from her geographical position, and also 
from her language and manners. The first pair is for the most 
part, Protestant. It comprises, first, the great Grermanic- body, 
with the numerous nations that may be regarded as its off- 
shoots ; especially Holland, which, since the Middle i!tges, has 
been in every respect the most advanced portion of Grermany. 
Secondly, Great Britain, with which may be classed the 
United States, notwithstanding their present attitude of rivalry. 
The second pair is exclusively Catholic. It consists of the 
gTeat Italian nationality, which in spite of political divisions 
has always maintained its distinct character; and of the popula- 
tion of the Spanish peninsula, (for Portugal, sociologically 
considered, is not to be separated from Spain,) which has so 
largely increased the Western family by its colonies. To com- 
plete the conception of this gvoup of advanced nations, we must 
add two accessory members, Greece and Poland, countries 
which, though situated in Eastern Ehrope, are connected with 
the West, the one by ancient history, the other by modern. 
Besides these, there are various intermediate nationalities 
which I need not now enumerate, connecting or demarcating 
the more important branches of the family. 

In this vast Kepublio it is that the new philosophy is to 
find its sphere of intellectual and moral' action ; the object 
being so to modify the initiative of the central nation by the 
reacting influences of the other foim, as to give increased 
efficiency to the general movement. It is a task eminently 
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of union, whether industrial, artistic, or scientific, which, since 
the close of the Middle Ages, have been leading us more and 
more decidedly to a reconstruction of the Western alliance. 
And now that Positivism has assumed its matured and systematic 
form, its competence for the work is even more unquestionable. 
It alone can efiectually remove the national antipathies which still 
exist. But it will do this without impairipig the natural qualities 
of any of them ; its object being by a wise combination of these 
qualities, to develop under a new form the feeling of a common 
Occidentality. 

By extending the social movement to its proper limits, we 
thus exhibit on a larger scale the same features that were 
noticed when France alone was being considered. Abroad or 
at home, every great social problem that arises proves that the 
object of the second revolutionary phase is a reorganisation of 
principles and of life. By this means a body of public opinion 
will be formed of sufficient force to lead gradually to the growth 
of new political institutions adapted to the special requirements 
of each nation, under the general superintendence of the spiritual 
power, from whom our fundamental principles have proceeded. 
The general spirit of these principles is essentially historical, 
whereas the tendency of the negative phase of the revolution was 
anti-historical. Without blind hatred of the past, men would 
never have had sufficient energy to abandon the old system. 
But henceforth the best evidence of having attained complete 
emancipation will he the rendering full justice to the past in 
all its phases. This is the most characteristic feature of that 
relative spirit which distinguishes Positivism. The surest sign 
of superiority, whether in persons or systems, is fair apprecia- 
tion of opponents. And this must always be the tendency of 
social science when rightly understood, since its prevision of 
the future is avowedly based upon systematic examination of 
the past. It is the only way in which the free and yet universal 
adoption of general principles of social reconstruction can ever 
he possible. Such reconstruction, view^ed by the light of 
Sociology, will be regarded as a necessary link in the series of 
human development ; and thus many confused and incoherent 
notions suggested by the arbitrary beliefs hitherto prevalent 
will finally disappear. The growth of public opinion in this 
respect is aided by the increasing strength of social feeling. 
Both combine to encourage the historical spirit which dis- 
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tingiiislies the second period of the Eevolution, as we see indi- 
cated already in so many of the popular sympathies of the day. 

Acting on this principle. Positivists will always acknowledge 
the close relation between their own system and the memorable 
effort of mediasval Catholicism. In offering for the acceptance 
of Humanity a new organisation of life, we would not dissociate 
it with all that is gone before. On the contrary, it is our 
boast that we are but proposing for her maturity the accomplish- 
ment of the noble effort of her youth, made under intellectual 
and social conditions which precluded the possibility of success. 
We are too full of the future to fear any serious charge of retro- 
gression towards the past ; and such a charge would come 
strangely from those of our opponents whose political ideal is 
that amalgamation of temporal and spiritual power which was 
adopted by the theocratic or military systems of antiquity. 

The separation of these powers in the Middle Ages is the- 
greatest advance ever yet made in the theory of social Order. 
It was imperfectly effected, because the time was not ripe for 
it; bxit enough was done to show the object of the separation, 
and some of its principal results were partially arrived at. It 
originated the fundamental doctrine of modern social life, the 
subordination of Politics to Morals ; a doctrine which in spite 
of the most obstinate resistance has survived the decline of the 
religion which first proclaimed it. We see it now sanctioned 
by a republican government which has shaken off the fetters of 
that religion more completely than any other, A further result 
of the separation is the keen sense of personal honour, combined 
with general fraternity, which distinguishes Western nations,, 
especially those who have been preserved from Protestantism 
To the same source is due the general feeling that men should 
be judged by their intellectual and moral worth, irrespectively 
of social position, yet without upsetting that subordination of 
classes which is rendered necessary by the requirements of 
practical life. And this has accustomed all classes to free dis-. 
cussion of moral and even of political questions; since every 
one feels it a right and a duty to judge actions and persons by 
the general principles which a common system of education has 
inculcated alike on all. I need not, enlarge on the value of the 
mediaeval church in organising the; political system of Western 
Europe, in which there was no other recognised principle of 
union. All these social resute ,^6, usually attributed to the 
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excellence of the Christian doctrine ; but history when faiii}^ 
examined shows that the source from which they are principally 
derived is the Catholic principle of separating the two powers. 
For these effects are nowhere visible except in the countries 
where this separation has been effected, although a similar code 
of morals and indeed a faith identically the same has been 
received elsewhere. Besides, althongh sanctioned by the 
general tone of modern life, they have been neutralised to a 
considerable extent by the decline of the Catholic organisation, 
and this especially in the countries where the greatest efforts 
have been made to restore the doctrine to its original purity 
and power. 

In these respects Positivism has already appreciated 
Catholicism more adequately than any of its omi defenders, 
not even excepting De Maistre himself, as indeed some of the 
more candid organs of the retrograde school have allowed. 
But the merit of Catholicism does not merely depend on the 
magnitude of the (task allotted to it in the long series of human 
development. What adds to the glory of its efforts is that, as 
history clearly proves, they were in advance of their time. The 
political failure of Catholicism resulted from the imperfection 
of its doctrines, and the resistance of the social medium in 
which it worked. It is true that Monotheism is far more com- 
patible with the separation of powers than Polytheism. But 
from the absolute character of every kind of theology, there 
■^vas always a tendency in the mediaeval system to degenerate 
into mere theocracy. In fact, the proximate cause of its 
decline was the increased development of this tendency in 
the fourteenth century, and the resistance which it provoked 
among the kings, who stood forward to represent the general 
voice of condemnation. Again, though separation of powers 
was less difficult in the defensive system of mediaeval warfare 
than in the aggressive system of antiquity, yet it is thoroughly 
repugnant to the military spirit in all its phases, because ad- 
verse to the concentration of authority which is requisite in 
war. And thus it was never thoroughly realised, except in 
the conceptions of a few leading men among both the spiritual 
and the temporal class. Its brief success was principally caused 
by a temporary combination of circumstances. It was for the 
most part a condition of very unstable equilibrium, oscillating 
between theocracy and imperialism. 
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But Positive civilisation will accomplish what in the Middle 
Ages could only be attempted. We are aided, not merely by 
the example of the Middle Ages, but by the preparatory labours 
of the last five centuries. New modes of thought have arisen, 
and practical life has assumed new phases ; and all are alike 
tending towards the separation of powers. What in the Middle 
Ages was but dimly foreseen by a few ardent and aspiring minds, 
becomes now an inevitable and obvious result, instinctively felt 
and formally recognised by all. From the intellectual point of 
view, it is nothing more than the distinction between theory 
and practice ; a distinction which is already admitted more or 
less formally throughout civilised Europe in subjects of less im- 
portance ; which therefore it would be imreasonable to abandon 
in the most difficult of all arts and sciences. Viewed socially, 
it implies the separation of education from action ; or of morals 
from politics ; and few would deny that the maintenance of this 
separation is one of the greatest blessings of our progressive 
civilisation. The distinction is of equal importance to morality 
and to liberty. It is the only way of bringing opinion and con- 
duct under the control of principle : for the most obvious appli- 
cation of a principle has little weight when it is merely an act of 
obedience to a special command. Taking the more general 
question of bringing our political forces into harmony, it seems 
clear that theoretical and practical power are so totally distinct 
in origin and operation, whether in relation to the heart, intel- 
lect, or character, that the functions of counsel and of command 
ought never to belong to the same organs. All attempts to 
unite them are at once retrograde and visionary, and if success- 
ful would lead to the intolerable government of mediocrities 
equally unfit for either kind of power. But as I shall show in 
the following chaj)ters, this principle of separation will soon find 
increasing support among women and the working classes ; the 
two elements of society in which we find the greatest amount 
of good sense and right feeling. 

Modern society is, in fact, already ripe for the adoption of 
this fundamental principle of polity ; and the opposition to it 
proceeds almost entirely from its connection with doctrines of 
the mediaeval church which have now become deservedly obsolete. 
But there will be an end of these revolutionary prejudices 
among all impartial observers as soon as the principle is seen 
embodied in Positivism, the only doctrine which is wholly dis- 
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eonnected with Theology. All human conceptions, all social 
improvements originated under theological influence, as we see 
proved clearly in many of the humblest details of life. But 
this has never prevented Humanity from finally appropriating 
to herself the results of the creeds which she has outgrown. 
And so it will be with this great political principle ; it has 
already become obsolete except for the Positive school, which 
has verified inductively all the minor truths implied in it. The 
only direct attacks against it come from the metaphysicians, 
whose ambitious aspirations for absolute authority would be 
thwarted by it. It is they who attempt to fasten on Positivism 
the stigma of theocracy: a strange and in most cases disin- 
genuous reproach, seeing that Positivists are distinguished from 
their opponents by discarding all beliefs which supersede the 
necessity for discussion. The fact is that serious disturbances 
will soon be caused by the pertinacious efforts of these adherents 
of pedantocracy to regulate by law what ought to be left to 
moral influences ; and then the public will become more alive 
to the necessity of the Positivist doctrine of systematically 
separating political from moral government. The latter should 
be understood to rely exclusively on the forces of conviction 
and persuasion ; its influence on action being simply that of 
counsel ; whereas the former employs direct compulsion, based 
upon superiority of physical force. 

We now understand what is meant by the constructive cha- 
racter of the second revolutionary phase. It implies a union of 
the social aspirations of the Middle Ages with the wise poli- 
tical instincts of the Convention. In the interval of these two 
periods the more advanced nations were without any systematic 
organisation, and were abandoned to the twofold process of 
transition, which was decomposing the old order and preparing 
the new. Both these preliminary steps are now sufficiently 
accomplished. The desire for social regeneration has become 
too strong to be resisted, and a philosophical system capable of 
directing it has already arisen* The task, therefore, that lies 
now before ns is to recommence on a better intellectual and 
social basis the great, effort of Catholicism, namely, to bxing 
Western Europe to a social system of peaceful activity and 
intellectual culture, in which Thought and Action should be 
subordinated to universal Love. Eeconstruction will begin at 
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tile points wliere demolition began previously. The dissolution 
of the old organism began in the fourteenth centiny by the 
destruction of its international character. Conv^rselyj reorgan- 
isation begins by satisfying the intellectual and moral wants 
common to the five Western nations. 

And here, since the object of this chapter is to explain the 
social value of Positivism, I may show briefly that it leads 
necessarily to the formation of a definite system of universal 
Morality; this being the ultimate object of all Philosophy, 
and the starting-point of all Polity. Since it is by its moral 
code that every spiritual power must be principally tested, 
this will be the best mode of judging of the relative merits of 
Positivism and Catholicism. 

To the Positivist the object of Morals is to make our sym- 
pathetic instincts preponderate as far as possible over the 
selfish instincts ; social feelings over personal feelings. This 
way of viewing the subject is peculiar to the new philosophy, 
for no other system has included the more recent additions to 
the theory of human nature, of which Catholicism gave so 
imperfect a representation. 

It is one of the first principles of Biology that organic life 
always preponderates over animal life. By this principle the 
Sociologist explains the suf)erior strength of the self-regarding 
instincts, which are all connected more or less closely with the 
instinct of self-preservation. But although there is no evading 
this fact. Sociology shows that it is compatible with the existence 
of benevolent afiections ; affections which Catholicism had as- 
serted to be altogether alien to our nature, and to be entirely 
dependent on superhuman Grace derived from a sphere beyond 
the reach of Law. The great problem, then, is to raise social 
feeling by artificial effort to the position which, in the natural 
condition, is held by selfish feeling. The solution is to be found 
in another biological principle, namely, that functions and 
organs are developed by constant exercise, and atrophied by 
prolonged inaction. Now the effect of the Social state is, that 
while our sympathetic instincts are constantly stimulated, the 
selfish propensities are restricted ; since, if free play were given 
to them, human intercourse would very shortly become im- 
possible. Thus it compensates to some extent the natural 
weakness of the Sympathies that thej? are capable of almost 
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indefimte extension, whilst Self-love meets inevitably with a 
more or less efficient check. Both these tendencies naturally 
increase with the progress of Humanity, and their increase is 
the best measure of the degree of perfection that we have at- 
tained. Their growth, though spontaneous, may be materially 
hastened by the organised intervention both of individuals and 
of society, the object being to increase all favourable influences 
and diminish the unfavourable. This is the object of the art of 
Morals. Like every other art, it is restricted within certain 
limits. But in this case the limits are less narrow, because 
the phenomena, being more complex, are also more modifiable. 

Positive morality differs therefore from that of theological as 
well as of metaphysical systems. Its primary principle is the 
preponderance of Social Sympathy. Full and free expansion of 
the benevolent emotions is made the first condition of indi- 
vidual and social well-being, since these emotions are at once the 
sweetest to experience, and are the only feelings which can find 
expression simultaneously in all. The doctrine is as deep and 
pure as it is simple and true. It is eminently characteristic of 
a philosophy which, by virtue of its attribute of reality, subordi- 
nates all scientific conceptions to the social point of view, as the 
sole point from which they can be co-ordinated into a whole. 
The intuitive methods of metaphysics could never advance with 
any consistency beyond the sphere of the individual. Theology, 
especially Christian theology, could only rise to social concep- 
tions by an indirect process, forced upon it, not by its prin- 
ciples, but by its practical functions. Intrinsically, its spirit 
was altogether personal; the highest object placed before each 
individual was the attainment of his own salvation, and ail 
human affections were made subordinate to the love of God. 
It is true that the first training of our higher feelings is due to 
theological systems ; but their moral value depended mainly 
on the wisdom of the priesthood. They compensated the de- 
fects of their doctrine, and at that time no better doctrine was 
available, by taking advantage of the antagonism which natu- 
rally presented itself between the interests of the imaginary 
and those of the real world; The moral value of Positivism, on 
the contrary, is inherent in its doctrine, and can be largely 
developed independently of any spiritual discipline, thougli not 
so far as to dispense with the necessity for such discipline. 
Thus, "while the science of morals is made far more consistent 
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by being placed in its true connection with the rest of our 
knowledge^ the sphere of natural morality is widened by bring- 
ing human lifoj individually and collectively, imder the direct 
and continuous influence of Social Feeling. 

I have stated that Positive morality is brought into a co- 
herent and systematic form by its principle of universal love. 
This principle, must now be examined first in its application to 
the separate aspects of the subject, and subsequently as the 
means by which the various parts may be co-ordinated. 

There are three successive states of morality answering to 
the three principal stages of human life ; the personal, the 
domestic, and the social stage. The succession represents the 
gradual training of the sympathetic principle ; it is drawn out 
step by step by a series of atfections which, as it diminishes in 
intensity, increases in dignity. This series forms our best 
resource in attempting as far as possible to reach the normal 
state ; subordination of self-love to social feeling. These are 
the two extremes in the scale of human atfections ; but between 
them there is an intermediate degree, namely, domestic at- 
tachment, and it is on this that the solution of the great moral 
problem depends. The love of his family leads Man out of his 
original state of Self-love and enables him to attain finally a 
sutficient measure of Social love. Every attempt on the part of 
the moral educator to call this last into immediate action, 
regardless of the intermediate stage, is to be condemned as 
utterly chimerical and profoundly injurious. Such attempts 
are regarded in the present day with far too favourable an eye. 
Far from being a sign of social progress, they would, if successful, 
be an immense step backwards ; the feeling which inspires them 
being one of perverted admiration for antiquity. 

Since the importance of domestic life is so great as a transi- 
tion from selfish to social feeling, a systematic view of its rela-’ 
tions will he the best mode of explaining the spirit of Positive 
morality, which is in every respect based upon the order found 
in nature. 

The first germ of social feeling is seen in the affection of 
the child for its parents. Filial love is the starting-point of 
our moral education : from it springs the instinct of Continuity, 
and consequently of reverence for our ancestors. It is the first 
tie by which the new being feels himself bound to the whole 
past history of Man, Brotherly lovd Oqmes next, implanting' 
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the instinct of Solidarity, that is to say of union with our con- 
temporaries ; and thus we have already a sort of outline of 
social existence. With maturity new phases of feeling are de- 
veloped. Eelationships are formed of an entirely voluntary nature ; 
which have therefore a still more social character than the in- 
voluntary ties of earlier years. This second stag’e in moral 
education begins with conjugal affection, the most important of 
all, in which perfect fullness of devotion is secured by the re- 
ciprocity and indissolubility of the bond. It is the highest type 
of all sympathetic instincts, and has appropriated to itself in a 
special sense the name of Love. From this most perfect of 
unions proceeds the last in the series of domestic sympathies, 
parental love. It completes the training by which Natme pre- 
pares us for universal sympathy : for it teaches us to care for 
our successors ; and thus it binds us to the Future, as filial love 
had bound us to the Past, 

I placed the voluntary class of domestic sympathies after 
the involuntary, because it was the natural order of individual 
development, and it thus bore out my statement of the necessity 
of family life as an intermediate stage between personal and 
social life. But in treating more directly of the theory of the 
Family as the constituent element of the body politic, the in- 
verse order should he followed. In that case conjugal attachment 
would come first, as being the feeling through which the family 
comes into existence as a new social unit, which in many cases 
consists simply of the original pair. Domestic sympathy, when 
once formed by marriage, is perpetuated first by parental then, 
by filial affection ; it may afterwards be developed by the tie of 
brotherhood, the only relation by which different families can be 
brought into direct contact. The order followed here is that of 
decrease in intensityji and increase in extension. The feeling of 
fraternity, which I place last, because it is usually least power- 
ful, will be seen to be of primary importance when regarded as 
the transition from domestic to social affections ; it is, indeed, 
the natural type to which all social sympathies conform. But 
there is yet another intermediate relation, without which this 
brief exposition. of the theory of the family would be incomplete ; 
I mean the relation of household servitude, which may be called 
indifferently domestic or social. It is a relation whicli at the 
present time is not properly appreciated on account of our dis- 
like to all subjection j and yet the word doiowstic is enough to 
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remind ns that in every normal state of Humanity it supplies 
what would otherwise be a want in household relations. Its 
value lies in completing the education of the social instinct by 
a special apprenticeship in obedience and command ; both being 
subordinated to the universal principle of mutual sympathy. 

The object of the preceding remarks was to show rapidly 
the efficacy of the Positive method in moral questions by ap- 
plying it to the most important of all moral theories, the theory 
of the family. Fuller treatment of the subject will be pre- 
sented in subsequent portions of this work. I would call atten- 
tion, however, to the beneficial influence of Positivism on 
personal morality. Actions which hitherto had always been 
referred even by Catholic philosophers to personal interests, 
are now brought under the great principle of Love on which 
the whole Positive doctrine is based. 

Feelings are only to be developed by constant exercise; 
and exercise is most necessary when the intrinsic energy of the 
feeling is least. It is therefore quite contrary to the true spirit 
of moral education to degrade duty in questions of personal 
morality to a mere calculation of self-interest. Of course in 
this elementary part of Ethics it is easier to estimate the con- 
sequences of actions, and to show the personal utility of the 
rules enjoined. But this method of procedure inevitably stimu- 
lates the self-regarding propensities, which are already too pre- 
ponderant, and the exercise of which ought as far as possible to 
be discouraged. Besides, it often results in practical failure. 
To leave the decision of such questions to the judgment of the 
individual, is to give a formal sanction to all the natural dif- 
ferences in men’s inclinations. When the only motive urged 
is consideration for personal consequences, everyone feels him- 
self to be the best judge of these, and modifies the rule at his 
pleasure. Positivism, guided by a truer estimate of the facts, 
entirely remodels this elementary part of Ethics. Its appeal 
is to social feeling and not to personal ; since the actions in 
question are of a kind in which the individual is far from being 
the only person interested. For example, such virtues as tem- 
perance and chastity are inculcated by the Positivist on other 
grounds than those of their personal advantages. He will not 
of course be blind to their individual value; but this is an 
aspect on which he will not dwell tdq much, for fear of con- 
centrating attention on self-interest* - At. all events, he will 
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never make it the basis of Ms. precepts, but will invariably rest 
them upon their social value. There are cases in which men 
are preserved by an unusually strongs;* constitution from the in- 
jurious effects of intemperance or libertinage : but such men 
are bound to sobriety and continence as rigorously as the rest, 
because without these virtues they cannot perform their social 
duties rightly. Even in the commonest of personal virtues, 
cleanliness, this alteration in the point of view may be made 
with advantage. A simple sanitary regulation is thus ennobled 
by knowing that the object of it is to make each one of us 
more fit for the service of others. In this way, and in no other, 
can moral education assume its true character at the very outset. 
We shall become habituated to the feeling of subordination to 
Humanity, even in our smallest actions. It is in these that we 
should be trained to gain the mastery over the lower propen- 
sities : and the more so that in these simple cases it is less 
difficult to appreciate their consequences. 

The influence of Positivism on personal morality is in 
itself a proof of its superiority to other systems. Its superiority 
in domestic morality , we have already seen, and yet this was 
the best aspect of Catholicism, forming indeed the principal 
basis of its admirable moral code. On social morality strictly 
so called I need not dwell • at length. Here the value of the 
new philosophy will be more direct and obvious, the fact of its 
standing at the social point of view being the very feature which 
distinguishes it from all other systems. In defining the mutual 
duties arising from the various relations of life, or again in 
giving solidity and extension to the instinct of our common 
fraternity, neither theological nor metaphysical morality can 
bear comparison with Positivism. Its precepts are adapted 
without difficulty to the special requirements of each case, 
because they are ever in harmony with the general laws of 
society and of human nature. But on these obvious character- 
istics of Positivism I need not farther enlarge, as I shall have 
other occasions for referring to them. 

After this brief exposition of Positive morality I must allude 
with equal brevity to the means by which it will be established 
and applied. These are of two kinds. The first lay down the 
foundations of moral training for each individual ; they furnish 
principles, and they regulate feelings. The second carry out 
the work begun, and insure the application of the principles 
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inculcated to practical life. Both these functions are in the 
first instance performed spontaneously, under the influence of 
the doctrine and of the sympathies evoked by it. But for 
their adequate performance a spiritual power specially devoted 
to the purpose is necessary. 

The moral education of the Positivist is based both upon 
Eeason and on Feeling', the latter having always the* preponder- 
ance, in accordance with the primary principle of the system. 

The result of the rational basis is to bring moral precepts 
to the test of rigorous demonstration, and to secure them against 
all danger from discussion, by showing that they rest upon the 
laws of our individua.1 and sociaP nature. By knowing these 
laws, we are enabled to form a judgment of the influence of 
each affection, thought, action, or habit, be that influence 
direct or indirect, special or general, privately or publicly ex- 
ercibed. Convictions based upon such knowledge will be as 
deep as any that are formed in the present day from the strictest 
scientific evidence, with that excess of intensity due to their 
highei importance and their close connection with our noblest 
feelings. Nor will such convictions be limited to those who are 
able to appreciate the logical value of the arguments. We see 
constantly in other departments of Positive science that men 
will adopt notions upon trust, and carry them out with the 
same zeal and confidence as if they were thoroughly acquainted 
with all the grounds for their belief. All that is necessary is 
that they should feel satisfied that their confidence is well 
bestowed ; the fact being, in spite of all that is said of the re- 
belliousness of modern thought, that it is often given too readily. 
The most willing assent is yielded every day to the rules which 
mathematicians, astronomers, physicists, chemists, or biologists, 
have laid down in their respective arts, even in cases where the 
greatest interests are at stake. And similar assent will certainly 
be accorded to moral rules when they, like the rest, shall 
06 acknowledged to be susceptible of scientific proof. 

But while using the force of demonstration to an extent 
hitherto impossible, Positivists will take care not to exaggerate 
its importance. Moral education, even in its more systematic 
parts, should rest principally upon Feeling, as the mere statement 
of the great human problem indicates. The study of moral 
questions, intellectually speaking, is most valuable; but the 
fffect it leaves is not directly moral, since the analysis will 
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refer, not to oiix own actions, bnt to those of others ; because all 
scientific investigations, to be impartial and free from confusion, 
must be objective, not subjective. Now to judge others without 
immediate reference to self, is a process which may possibly 
result in strong convictions ; but so far from calling out right 
feelings, it will, if carried too far, interfere with or check their 
natural development. However, the new school of Moralists is 
the less likely to err in this direction, that it would be totally 
inconsistent with that profound knowledge of human nature 
in which Positivism has already sliown itself so far superior to 
Catholicism. No one knows so well as the Positivist that the 
principal source of real morality lies in direct exercise of OTir 
social sympathies, whether systematic or spontaneous. He will 
spare no efforts to develope these sympathies from the earliest 
years hy every method which sound philosophy can indicate. It 
is in this that moral education, whether private or public, 
principally consists ; and to it mental education is always to he 
held subordinate. I shall revert to these remarks in the next 
chapter, when I come to the general question of educating the 
People. 

But however efficient the training received in youth, itf 
will not he enough to regulate our conduct in after years, amidst 
all the distracting influences of practical life, unless the same 
spiritual power which provides tlie education prolong its influ- 
ence over our maturity. Part of its task will be to recall 
individuals, classes, and even nations, when the case requires 
it, tp principles which they have forgotten or misinterpreted, 
and to instruct them in the means of applying them wisely. 
And here, even more than in the work of education strictly so 
called, the appeal will be to Feeling rather than to pure Eeason. 
Its force will be derived from Public Opinion strongly organised. 
If the spiritual power awards its praise and blame justly, public 
opinion, as I shall show in the next chapter, will lend it the 
most irresistible support. This moral action of Humanity upon 
each of her members has always existed whenever there was any 
real community of principles and feelings. But its strength 
will be far greater under the Positive system. The reality of 
the doctrine and the social character of modern civilisation give 
advantages to the new spiritual power which were denied to 
Catholicism. 

And these advantages are brought forward very prominently 
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by tbe Positive system of commemoration. Commemoration, 
when regularly instituted, is a most valuable instrument in the 
hands of a spiritual power for continuing the work of moral 
education. It was the absolute character of Catholicism, even 
more than the defective state of mediaeval society, that caused 
the failure of its noble aspirations to become the universal 
religion. In spite of all its efforts, its system of commemor- 
ation has always been restricted to very narrow limits, both in 
time and space. Outside these limits, Catholicism has always 
shown the same blindness and injustice that it now complains 
of receiving from its own opponents. Positivism, on the con- 
trary, can yield the full measure of praise to aU times and all 
countries, without either weakness or inconsistency. Possessing 
the true theory of human development, every mode and phase 
of that development will be celebrated. Thus every moral 
precept will be supported by the influence of posterity ; and 
this in private life as well as in public, for the system of com- 
memoration will be applied in the same spirit to the humblest 
services as well as to the highest. 

While reserving special details for subsequent consideration 
in this treatise, I may yet give one illustration of this important 
aspect of Positivism; an illustration which probably will be 
the first step in the practical application of the system. I 
would propose to institute in Western Europe on any days that 
may be thought suitable, the yearly celebration of the three 
greatest of our predecessors, Caisar, St. Paul, and Charlemagne, 
who are respectively the highest types of Grreco-Eoman civilisa- 
tion, of Mediaeval Feudalism, and of Catholicism which forms 
the link between the two periods. The services of these illus- 
trious men have never yet been adequately recognised, for want 
of a sound historical theory enabling us to explain the prominent 
part which they played in the development of our race. This 
is true even in the case of St. Paul, notwithstandiug the sanctity 
with which theology has invested him. Positivism gives him 
a still higher place ; for it looks upon him as historically the 
founder of the religion which bears the inappropriate name of 
Christianity. In the other two eases the influence of Positive 
principles is even more necessary. For Caesar has been almost 
equally misjudged by theological and by metaphysical writers ; 
and Catholicism has done very little for the proper appreciation 
of Charlemagne. However, notwithstanding the absence of any 
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systematic appreciation of these great men, yet from the reve- 
rence with which they are generally regarded, we can hardly 
doubt that the celebration here proposed would meet with ready 
acceptance thronghont Western Emnpe. 

To illustrate my meaning still farther, I may observe that 
history presents cases where exactly the opposite coarse is called 
for, and which should he held up not for approbation hat for 
infamy. Blame, it is true, should not be carried to the same 
extent as praise, because it stimulates the destructive instincts 
to a degree which is always painful and sometimes injuri- 
ous. Yet strong condemnation is occasionally desirable. It 
strengthens social feelings and principles, if only by giving 
more significance to our approval. Thus, I would suggest that 
after doing honour to the three great men who have done so 
much to promote the development of our race, there should be 
a solemn reprobation of the two principal opponents of progress, 
Julian and Bonaparte ; the latter being the more criminal of the 
two, the former the more insensate. Their influence has been 
siiJBciently extensive to allow of all the Western nations joining 
in this damnatory verdict. 

The principal function of the spiritual power is to direct 
the future of society by means of education ; and as a supple- 
mentary part of education, to pronounce judgment upon the 
past in the mode here indicated. But there are functions of 
another kind, relating more immediately to the present; and 
these too result naturally from its position as an educating 
body. If the educators are men worthy of their position, it 
will give them an influence over the whole course of practical 
life, whether private or public. Of course it will merely be 
the influence of coimsel, and practical men will he free to accept 
or reject it; but its weight may be very considerable when 
given prudently, and when the authority from which it proceeds 
is recognised as competent. The questions on which its advice 
is most needed are the relations so frequently resulting in 
hostility between different classes and populations. Its action 
will be coextensive with the diffusion of Positive principles ; 
for nations professing the same faith, and sharing in the same 
education, will naturally accept the same intellectual and 
moral directors. In the next chapter I shall treat this subject 
more in detail. I merely mention it here as one among the 
list of functions belonging to the new spiritual power. 
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It will not now be difficult to show that all the charac- 
teristics of Positivism are summed up in its motto. Order and 
Progress^ a motto which has a philosophical as well as political 
bearing, and of 'which I shall always feel glad to have been 
the author. 

Positivism is the only school which has given a definite 
significance to these two great conceptions, whether regarded 
from their scientific or their social aspect. With regard to 
Progress the assertion will hardly be disputed no definition of 
it but the Positive ever having yet been given. In the case of 
Order it is less apparent ; but, as I have shown in the first 
chapter, it is no less profoundly true. All previous philosophies 
had regarded Order as stationary, a conception which rendered 
it ■wholly inapplicable to modern politics. Btit Positivism, by 
rejecting the absolute and yet not introducing the arbitrary, 
represents Order in a totally new light, and adapts it to our 
progressive civilisation. It places it on the firmest possible 
foundation, that is, on the doctrine of the^ invariability of the 
laws of nature, which defends it against all danger from subjec- 
tive chimeras. The Positivist regards artificial Order, in Social 
phenomena as in all others, as resting- necessarily upon the 
Order of nature, in other words upon the whole series of natural 
laws. 

But Order has to be reconciled with Progress; and here 
Positivism is still more obviously without a rival. Necessary as 
the reconciliation is, no other system has even attempted it. 
But the facility with which we are now enabled, by tlie encyclo- 
pjedic scale, to pass from the simplest mathematical phenomena 
to the most complicated phenomena of political life, leads at 
once to a solution of the problem. Tiewed scientifically, it is 
an instance of that necessary correlation of existence and move- 
ment which we find indicated in the inorganic world, and which 
becomes still more distinct in Biology. Finding it in all the 
lower sciences, we are prepared for its appearance in a still more 
definite shape in Sociology. Here its practical importance 
becomes more obvious, though it had been implicitly involved 
before. In Sociology the correlation assumes this form ; Order 
is the condition of all Progress ; Progress is always the object of 
Order. Or, to penetrate the question still more deeply, Progress 
may he regarded simply as the development of Order; for the- 
order of nature necessarily contains -within; itself the germ of all 
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possible progress. The rational view of liuman affairs is to look 
on all their changes, not as new Creations, but as new Evolutions. 
And we find this principle fully borne out in history. Every 
social innovation has its roots in the past ; and the rudest phases 
of savage life show the primitive trace of all subsequent improve- 
ment. 

Analysis of Pi'ogTess then is in its essence identical with Order, and may 

LSaif be looked upon as Order made manifest. Therefore, in ex- 
' plaining this double conception on which the Science and Art of 

ant nioiai. may at present limit ourselves to the analysis 

of Progress. Thus simplified it is more easy to grasp, especially 
now that the novelty and importance of the question of Progress 
are attracting so much attention. For the public is becoming 
instinctively alive to its real significance, as the basis on 
which all sound moral and political teaching must henceforth 
rest. 

Taking then this point of view, we may say that the one 
great object of life, personal or social, is to become more perfect 
in every way ; in oin: external condition first, but also and more 
especially in our own nature. The first kind of progress we 
share in common with the higher animals ; all of vrhich make 
some efforts to improve their material position. It is of course 
.the least elevated stage of progress, but being the easiest it is 
the point from which we start towards the higher stages. A 
nation that has made no efforts to improve itself materially, will 
take but little interest in moral or mental improvement. This 
is the only ground on which enlightened men can feel much, 
pleasure in the material progress of our own times. Ih* stirs up 
influences that tend to the nobler kinds of progress ; influences 
which would meet with even greater opposition than they do, 
were not the temptations presented to the coarser natures by 
material prosperity so irresistible. Owing to the mental and 
moral anarcliy in which we live, systematic efforts to gain the 
higher degrees of progTess have been as yet impossible; and this 
explains, though it does not justify, the exaggerated importance 
attributed nowadays to material improvements. But the only 
kinds of improvement really characteristic of Humanity are tliose 
which concern our Cwn nature; and even liere we are not quite 
alone ; for several of the higher animals show some slight ten- 
dencies to improve themselves physically. 

Progress in the Higher sense includes improvements of three 
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sorts ; that is to say, it may be Physical, Intellectual, or Moral 
progress ; the difficulty of each class being in proportion to its 
value and the extent of its sphere. Physical progress, which 
again might be divided on the same principle, seems under 
some of its aspects almost the same thing as material. But 
regarded as a whole it is far more important and far more 
difficult ; its influence on the well-being of Man is also much 
greater. We gain more, for instance, by the smallest addition 
to the length of life, or by any increased security for health, 
than by the most elaborate improvements in our modes of 
travelling by land or water, in which birds will always have a 
great advantage over us. However, as I said before, physical 
progress is not exclusively confined to Man. . Some of the animals, 
for instance, advance as far as cleanliness, which is the fi.rst step 
in the progressive scale. 

Intellectual and Moral progress, then, is the only kind really 
distinctive of our race. Individual animals sometimes show it, 
but never a whole species, except as a consequence of prolonged 
intervention on the part of Man. Between these two highest 
grades, as between the two lower, we shall find a difference of 
value, extent, and difficulty ; always supposing the standard to 
be the manner in which they affect Man’s well-being, collect- 
ively or individually. To strengthen the intellectual powers, 
whether for art or for science, whether it be the powers of 
observation or those of induction and deduction,, is, when cir- 
cumstances allow of their being made available for social purposes, 
of greater and more extensive importance, than all physical, and 
afortidri than all material improvements. But we know from 
the fundamental principle laid down in the first chapter of this 
work, that moral progress has even more to do with well- 
being than intellectual progress., The moral faculties are more 
modifiable, although the effort required to modify them is greater. 
A real increase, for instance, in benevolence or courage would 
bring more happiness than any addition to our intellectual 
powers. Therefore, to the question, What is the true object of 
human life, whether looked at collectively or individually ? the 
simplest and most precise answer would be, the perfection of 
our moral nature; since it has a more immediate and certain 
influence on our well-being than perfection of any other kind. 
All the other kinds are necessary,! if for no other reason than to 
prepare the way for this; but from, the very fact of this con- 
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nection, it may be regarded as tlieir representative ; since it 
involves tliein all implicitly and stimulates tliem to increased 
activity. Keeping then to the question of moral perfection, we 
iind two qualities standing above the rest in practical importance, 
namely, Sympathy and Energy. Both these qualities are in» 
eluded in the word Hearty which in all European languages has 
a different meaning for the two sexes. Both will be developed by 
Positivism, more directly, more continuously, and with greater 
result, than under any former system. The whole tend(mcy of 
Positivism is to encourage sympathy ; since it subordinates 0\xa*y 
thought, desire, and action to social feeling. Energy is also 
presupposed, and at the same time fostered, by a system wdiich 
removes a heavy weight of superstition, reveals the true dignity 
of man, and supplies an unceasing motive for individual and 
collective action. The very acceptance of Positivism demands 
some vigour of character; it implies the braving of spiritual 
terrors which were once .enough to intimidate the firmest 
minds. 

Progress, then, may be regarded under four successive aspects: 
Material, Physical, Intellectual, and Moral. Each of these 
might again be divided on the same principle, and we should 
then discover several intermediate phases. These cannot be 
investigated here; and I have only to note that the philo- 
sophical principle of this analysis is precisely the same as that 
on which I have based the Classification of the Sciences, In 
both cases the order followed is that of increasing generality and 
complexity in the phenomena. The only difference is in the 
mode in which the two arrangements are developed. For 
scientific purposes the lower portion of the scale has to be ex- 
panded into greater detail ; while from the social point of view 
attention is concentrated on the higher parts. But whether it 
be the scale of the True or that of the Good, the conclusion is 
the same in both. Both alike indicate the supremacy of social 
considerations ; both point to universal Love as the highest ideal. 

I have now explained the principal purpose of Positive 
Philosophy, namely, spiritual reorganisation ; and I have shown 
how that purpose is involved in the Positivist motto, Order and 
Progress. Positivism, then, realises the highest aspirations of 
mediaeval Catholicism, and at the same time fulfils those con- 
ditions the absence of which caused the failure of the Conven- 
tion. It combines the opposite merits of the Catholic and the 
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Eevoliitionary spirit, and by so doing supersedes tbem both. 
Theology and j^Ietaphysics may now disappear without danger, 
because the service which each of them rendered is now harmo- 
nised with that of the other, and will be performed more perfectly. 
The principle on which this result depends is the separation of 
spiritual from temporal power. This, it will be remembered, 
had always been the chief subject of contention between the two 
antagonistic parties. 

I have spoken of the moral and mental reorganisation of 
Western Europe as characterising the second phase of the 
Eevoliition. Let us now see what are its relations with the 
present state of politics. Of course the development of Positivism 
will not be much affected by the retrograde tendencies of the 
day, whether theological or metaphysical. Still the general 
course of events will exercise an influence upon it, of which it is 
important to take account. So too, although the new doctrine 
cannot at present do much to modify its sm'roundings, there 
are yet certain points in which action may be taken at once. 
In the fourth volume of this treatise the question of a transi- 
tional policy will be carefully considered, with the view of 
facilitating the advent of the normal state which social science 
indicates in a more distant future. I cannot complete this 
chapter without some notice of such a policy, which must be 
carried on until Positivism has made its way to general ac- 
ceptance. 

The principal feature of this policy is that it is temporary. 
To set up any permanent institution in a society which has no 
fi^^ed opinions or principles of life, would be hopeless. Until 
the most important questions are thoroughly settled, both in 
principle and practice, the only measures of the least utility 
are those which facilitate the process of reconstruction. Measures 
adopted with a view to permanence must end, as we have seen 
them end so often, in disappointment and failure, however 
enthusiastically they may have been received at first. 

Inevitable as this consequence of our revolutionary position 
is, it ims never been understood, except by the great leaders 
of the reiDublican movement in 1793. Of the various govern- 
meuts that we have had during the last two generations, all 
except the Convention have fallen into the vain delusion of 
attempting to found permanent institutions, without waiting 
for any intellectual or moral basis.. ; And therefore it is that 
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none but tbe Convention has left any deep traces in men’s 
thoughts or feelings. All its principal measures, even those 
which concerned the future more than the present, were avowedly 
provisional ; and the consequence was that they harmonised 
well with the peculiar circiunstances of the time. The true 
philosopher will always look with respectful admiration on these 
men, who not only had no rational theory to guide them, but 
were encumbered with false metaphysical notions ; and who 
yet notwithstanding proved themselves the only real statesmen 
that Western Europe can boast of since the death of PYederick 
the Great. Indeed the wisdom of their policy would be almost 
unaccountable, only that the very circumstances which called 
for it so urgently were to some extent calculated to suggest it. 
The state of things was such as to make it impossible to settle 
the government on any permanent basis. Again, amidst all 
the wild extravagance of the principles in vogue, the neces- 
sity of a strong government to resist reactionary invasion 
counteracted many of their worst effects. On the removal of 
this salutary pressure, the Convention fell into the common 
error, though to a less extent than the Constituent Assembly. It 
set up a constitution framed according to some abstract model, 
which was supposed to be final, but which did not last so long 
as the period originally proposed for its own provisional labours. 
It is on this first period of its government that its fame rests. 

The plan originally proposed was that the government of 
the Convention should last till the end of the war. If this 
plan could have been carried out, it would probably have been 
extended still further, as the impossibility of establishing any 
permanent system would have been generally recognised. The 
only avowed motive for making the government provisional 
was of course the urgent necessity of national defence. But 
beneath this temporary motive, which for the time superseded 
every other consideration, there was another and a deeper 
reason for it, which could not have been understood without 
sounder historical principles than were at that time possible. 
That motive was the utterly negative character of the metaphy- 
sical doctrines then accepted, and the consequent absence of 
any intellectual or moral basis for political reconstruction. This 
of course was not recognised, hut it was really the principal 
reason why the establishment of any definite system of govern- 
ment was delayed. Had the war been brought to an end, 
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clearer views of the subject would no doubt have been formed ; 
indeed they had been formed already in the opposite camp, by 
men of the hTeo-catholic school, who were not absorbed by the 
urgent question of defending the Eepublic. What blinded 
men to the truth was the fundamental yet inevitable error of 
supposing the critical doctrines of the preceding generation 
applicable to purposes of construction. They were undeceived 
at last by the utter anarcly which the triumph of these 
principles occasioned; and the next generation occupied itself 
with the counter-revolutionary movement, in which similar 
attempts at finality were made by the various reactionist parties. 
These parties were quite as destitute as their opponents of any 
principles suited to the task of reconstruction ; and they had 
to fall back upon the old system as the only recognised basis 
on which public Order could be maintained. 

And in this respect the situation is still unchanged. It still 
retains its revolutionary character ; and any immediate attempt 
to reorganise political administration would only be the signal 
for fresh attempts at reaction, attempts which now can have no 
other result than anarchy. It is true that Positivism has just 
supplied us with a philosophical basis for political reconstruction. 
But its principles are still so new and undeveloped, and besides 
are understood by so few, that they cannot exercise much 
influence at present on political life. Ultimately, and by slow, 
degrees, they will mould the institutions of the future, but 
meanwhile they must work their way freely into men’s minds and 
hearts, and for this at least one generation will be necessary. 
Spiritual organisation is the only point where an immediate 
beginning can be made ; difficult as it is, its possibility is at 
last as certain as, its urgency. When sufficient progress has 
been made with it, it will cause a gradual regeneration of political 
institutions. Blit any attempt to modify these too rapidly 
would only result in fresh disturbances. Such disturbances it 
is true will never be as dangerous as they were formerly, 
because the anarchy of opinion is so profound that it is far more 
difficult for men to agree in any fixed principles of action. The 
absolute doctrines of the last century which inspired such 
intense conviction, can never regain their strength ; because, 
when brought to the crucial test of experience as well as of 
discussion, their uselessness for construetiye purposes and their 
subversive tendency become evident to everyone. They have 
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been weakened too by theological concessions, which their 
supporters, in order to carry on the government at all, were 
obliged to make. Consequently the policy with which they are 
at present connected is one which oscillates between reaction 
and anarchy, or rather which is at once despotic and destructive, 
from the necessity of controlling a society which has become 
almost as adverse to metaphysical as to theological rule. In 
the utter absence then of any general convictions, the worst 
forms of political commotion are not to be feared, because it 
would be impossible to rouse men’s passions sufficiently. But 
miwise efforts to set up a permanent system of government 
would even now lead in certain cases to lamentable disorder, 
and would at all events be utterly useless. Quiet at home 
depends now, like peace abroad, simply on the absence of dis- 
turbing forces ; a most insecure basis, since it is itself a symptom 
of the extent to which the disorganising movement has proceeded. 
This singular condition must necessarily continue until the 
interregnmn which at present exists in the moral and 
intellectual region comes to an end. As long as there is such 
an utter want of harmony in feeling as well as in opinion, 
there can be no real security against war or internal disorder. 
The existing equilibrium has arisen so spontaneously that it is 
no doubt less unstable than is generally supposed. Still it is 
sufficiently precarious to excite continual panics both at home 
and abroad, which are not only very irritating, but often exercise 
a most injurious influence over our policy. Now attempts at 
immediate reconstruction of political institutions, instead of 
improving this state of things, make it very much worse, 
by giving factitious life to the old doctrines which, being 
thoroughly worn out, ought to be left to the natural process of 
decay. The inevitable result of restoring them to official 
authority will be to deter the public, and even the thinking 
portion of it, from that free exercise of the mental powers by 
which, and by which only, we, may hope to arrive without dis- 
turbance at fixed principles of action. 

The cessation of war therefore justifies no change in 
republican policy. As long as the spiritual interregnum lasts, 
it must retain its provisional character. Indeed this character 
ought to be more strongly impressed upon it than ever. Fot 
no one now has any real belief in the organic value of the 
received metaphysical doctrines. They would never have been 
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revived l3ut for tlie need of having some sort of political 
formula to work with, in default of any real social convictions. 
Exit the revival is only apparent, and it contrasts most strikingly* 
with the utter absence of systematic principles in most active 
minds. There is no real danger of repeating the error of the 
•first revolutionists and of attempting to construct with negative 
doctrines. We have only to consider the vast development of 
industry, of esthetic culture, and of scientific study, things 
incompatible with any regal'd for the metaphysical teaching of 
ideologists or psychologists, to free ourselves from all anxiety on 
this head. Nor is there much to fear in the natiual enthusiasm 
which is carrying us back to the first days of the Eevolution. 
It will only revive the old republican spirit, and make us forget 
the long period of retrogression and stagnation which have 
elapsed since the first great outbreak ; for this is the point on 
which the attention of posterity will be finally concentrated. 
But while satisfying these very legitimate feelings, the people 
will soon find that the only aspect of this great crisis which we 
have to imitate is the wise insight of the Convention during 
the first part of its administration, in perceiving that their 
policy could only he provisional, and that definite reconstruction 
must be reserved for better times. We may fairly hope that 
the next formal attempt to set up a constitution according to 
some abstract ideal, will convince the French nation, and 
ultimately the whole West, of the utter futility of such schemes. 
Besides, the free discussion which has become habitual to us, 
and the temper of the people which is as sceptical of political 
entities as of Christian mysteries, would be very unfavourable 
to these last efforts of an expiring metaphysical philosophy. 
Never was there a time so unpropitious for doctrines admitting 
of no real demonstration; demonstration being now the only 
possible basis of permanent belief. Supposing then a new 
constitution to be set on foot, and the usual time to be spent 
in the process of elaborating it, public opinion will very possibly 
discard it before it is conpleted; not allowing it even the 
short average duration of former constitutions. Any attempt 
to check free discussion on the subject would but result in 
securing fresh guarantees for this natural consequence of our 
iutellectual and social position. 

The same conditions which require oxxr .policy to be pro- 
visional while the spiritual interregnum lasts, point also to the 
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mode in wliicli this provisional policy should be carried out- 
Had the revolutionary government of the Convention continued 
till the end of the war, it would probably have been prolonged 
up to the present time. Butin one most important respect a 
modification would have been necessary. During the struggle 
for independence what was wanted was a vigorous dictatorship, 
combining spiritual with temporal powers ; a dictatorship even 
stronger than the old monarchy, and only distinguislied from 
despotism by its ardour in the cause of progress. Without 
complete concentration of political power, the republic could 
never have been saved. But with peace the necessity for such 
concentration was at an end. The only motive for still con- 
tinuing the provisional system was the absence of social 
convictions. But this would also be a motive for giving perfect 
liberty of speech and discussion, which till then had been 
impossible or dangerous. For liberty was a necessary condition 
for elaborating and diffusing a new system of universal 
principles, as the only sure basis for the future regeneration of 
society. 

This hypothetical view of changes which might have taken 
place in the Conventional government, may be applied to the 
existing condition of affairs. It is the policy best adapted 
for the republican government which is now arising in all 
the security of a settled peace, and yet amidst the most tintire 
anarchy of opinion. The successors of the Convention, men 
unworthy of their task, degraded the progressive dictatorship 
entrusted to them by the circmnstances of the time into a 
retrograde tyranny. During the reign of Charles X., which 
was the last phase of the reaction, the central power was 
thoroughly undermined by the legal opposition of the 
parliamentary or local power. The central government still 
refused to recognise any limits to its authority ; but the growth 
of free thought made its claims to spiritual jurisdiction more 
and more untenable, leaving it merely the temporal authority 
requisite for public order. During the neutral period which 
followed the counter-revolution, the dictatorship was not merely 
restricted to its proper functions, but was legally destroyed ; 
that is, the local power as represented by parliament took the 
place of the central power. All pretensions to spiritual 
influence were abandoned by both; their thouglits being 
sufficiently occupied with the maintenance of material order. 
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The intellectnal anarchy of the time made this task difficult 
enough; hut they aggravated the difficulty by unprincipled 
attexnpts to establish their government on the basis of pure 
self-interest, irrespectively of all moral considerations. The 
restoration of the republic and the progi*essive spirit aroused by 
it has no doubt given to both legislative and executive a large 
increase of power ; to an extent indeed which a few years back 
would have caused violent antipathy. But it would be a 
grievous error for either of them to attempt to imitate the 
dictatorial style of the Conventional government. Unsuccess- 
ful in any true sense as the attempt would be, it might 
occasion very serious disturbances, which like the obsolete 
metaphysical principles in which they originate, would be 
equally dangerous to Order and to Progress. 

We see then that in the total absence of any fixed prin- 
ciples on which men can unite, the policy required is one which 
shall be purely provisional, and limited almost entirely to the 
maintenance of material order. If order be preserved, the 
situation is in all other respects most favourable to the work of 
mental and moral regeneration which will prepare the way for 
the society of the future. The establishment of a republic in 
France disproves the false claims set up by official writers in 
behalf of constitutional government, as if it was the final issue 
of the Revolution. Meantime there is nothing irrevocable in 
this republic, except the moral principle involved in it, the 
absolute and permanent preponderance of Social Feeling ; in 
other words, the concentration of all the powers of Man upon 
the common welfare. This is the only maxim of the day which 
we can accept as final. It needs no formal sanction, because 
it is merely the expression of feelings generally avowed, all 
prejudices against it having been entirely swept away. But 
with the doctrines and the institutions resulting from them, 
through which this dominion of social feeling is to become an 
organised reality, the republic has no direct connection ; it 
would he compatible with many different solutions of the 
problem. Politically, tbe only irrevocable! point is the aboli- 
tion of monarchy, which for a long time has been in France 
and to a less extent throughout the West, the symbol of 
retrogression. 

That spirit of devotion to the public welfare, which is the 
noblest feature of republicanism, as strongly , opposed.^- to any 
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irainediate attempts at political finality, as being incompatible 
with conscientious endeavours to find a real solution of social 
problems. For before the practical solution can be hoped for, 
a systematic basis for it must exist ; and this we can liardly 
expect to find in the remnants left to us of the old creeds. All 
that the true philosopher desires is simply that the question of 
moral and intellectual reorganisation shall he left to the un- 
restricted efforts of thinkers of whatever schooL And in advo- 
cating this cause, he will plead the interests of the republic, 
for the safety of which it is of the utmost importance that 
no special set of principles should be placed xinder official 
patronage. Eepublieanism then will do far more to protect 
free thought, and resist political encroachment, than was done 
during the Orleanist government by the retrograde instincts of 
Catholicism. Catholic resistance to political reconstructions 
was strong, but blind ; its place will now be more than sup- 
plied by wise indifference on the part of the public, which has 
learnt by experience the inevitable failure of these incoherent 
attempts to realise metaphysical Utopias, The only danger of 
the position is lest it divert the public, even the more reflec- 
tive portion of it, from deep and continuous thought to prac- 
tical experiments based on superficial and Ixasty considerations. 
It must he owned that the temper of mind which now prevails 
would have been most unfavourable for the original elaboration 
of Positivism. That work, however, had already been accom- 
plished under the Constitutional system ; which, while not so 
restrictive as the preceding government, was yet sufficiently so 
to concentrate onr intellectual powers, which of tliernselves 
would have been too feeble, upon the task. The original con- 
ception had indeed been formed during the preceding reign ; 
but its development and diffusion took place under the parlia- 
mentary system. Positivism now offers itself for practical 
application to the question of social progress, which has be- 
come again the prominent question, and will ever remain so. 
Unfavourable as the present political temper would have been 
to the rise of Positivism, it is not at all so to its diffusion ; 
always supposing its teachers to be men of sufficient dignity to 
avoid the snare of political ambition into which thinkers are 
now so apt to fall. By explaining, as it alone can explain, the 
futility and danger of the various Utopian schemes which are 
now competing with each other for the reorganisation of society. 
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Positivism will soon be able to divert public attention from 
these political chimeras^ to the question of a total reformation 
of principles and of life* 

Eepublicanism, then, will offer no obstacle to the diffusion such s 
of Positivist principles. Indeed, there is one point of view 'would 
from which we may regard it as the commencement of the thfsl' 
normal state. It will gradually lead to the recognition of the Stimf 
fundamental principle that spiritual power must be wholly 
independent of every kind of temporal powder, whether central 
or local. It is not merely that statesmen will soon have to 
confess their inability to decide on the merits of a doctrine 
which supposes an amount of deep scientific knowledge from 
which they must necessarily he precluded. Besides this, the 
disturbance caused by the ambition of metaphysical schemers, 
who are incapable of understanding the times in which they 
live, will induce the public to withdraw their confidence from 
such men, and give it only to those who are content to abandon 
all political prospects and to devote themselves to their proper 
function as philosophers. Thus Eepuhlicanism will prove 
increasingly favourable to this great principle of Positivism, 
the separation of temporal from spiritual power, notwithstanding 
the temptations offered to men who wish to carry their theories 
into immediate application. The principle seems, no doubt, in 
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by the middle class at the commencement of the neutral period 
ill 1830. It is not known who was the author of it ; but it is 
certainly far too progressive to be considered as representing 
the feelings of the monarchy. It is not of course the expression 
of any systematic convictions; but no metaphysical school 
could have pointed out so clearly the two principal conditions 
required by the situation. Positivism wliile accepting it as an 
inspiration of popular wisdom, makes it more complete by 
adding two points which should have been contained in it at 
first, only that they were too much opposed to existing pre- 
judices to have been sanctioned by public opinion. Both parts 
of the motto require some expansion. Liberty ought to include 
perfect freedom of teaching ; Public Order should involve the 
preponderance of the central power over the local. I subjoin a 
few brief remarks on these two points, which will be considered 
more fully in the fourth volume of this treatise. 

^ Positivism is now the only consistent advocate of free speech 
" and free enquiry. Schools of opinion which do not rest on 
demonstration, and would consequently be shaken by any argu- 
mentative attacks, can never be sincere in their wivsh for 
Liberty, in the extended sense here given to it. Liberty of 
writing we have now had for a long time. But besides this we 
want liberty of speech ; and also liberty of teaching ; that is to 
say, the abandonment by the State of all its educational mono- 
polies. Freedom of teaching, of which Positivists are the only 
genuine supporters, has become a condition of the first impor- 
tance ; and this not merely as a provisional measure, but as an 
indication of the normal state of things. In the first place, it 
is the only means by which any doctrine that has the power of 
fixing and harmonising men’s convictions can become generally 
known. To legalise any system of education would imply that 
such a doctrine had been already found ; it most assuredly is 
not the way to find it. But again, freedom of teaching is a 
step towards the normal state; it amounts to an admission 
that the problem, of education is one which temporal authorities 
are incompetent to solve. Positivists would be the last to deny 
that education ought to be regularly organised. Only they 
assert, first, that as long as the spiritual interregnum lasts no 
organisation is possible ; and secondly, that whenever the 
acceptance of a new synthesis makes it possible, it will be 
effected by the spiritual power to which that synthesis gives 
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rise. In tlie meantime no general system of State education 
should be attempted ; except so far as it may be wise to con- 
tinue State assistance to those branches of instruction which 
are the most liable to be neglected by private enterprise, 
especially reading and writing. Moreover, there are certain 
.institutions either established or revived by the Convention for 
higher training in special subjects ; these ought to be carefully 
preserved, and brought up to the present state of our knowledge, 
for they contain the germs of principles which will be most 
valuable when the problem of reorganising general education 
comes before us. But all the' institutions abolished by the 
Convention ought now to be finally suppressed. Even the 
scientific academies should form no exception to this rule ; for 
the harm which they have done both intellectually and morally 
since their reinstalment has fully justified the wisdom of the 
men who decided on their abolition. Grovernment should no 
doubt exercise constant vigilance over all private educational 
institutions ; but this should have nothing to do with their 
doctrines, but with their morality, a point scandalously neglected 
in the present state of the law. These should be the limits of 
State interference in education. With these exceptions it 
should be left to the unrestricted efforts of private associations, 
so as to give every opportunity for a definitive educational 
system to establish itself. For to pretend that any satisfactory 
system exists at present would only be a hypocritical subterfuge 
on the part of the authorities. The most important step towards 
freedom of education would be the suppression of all grants to 
theological or metaphysical societies, leaving each man free to 
support the religion and the system of instruction which he 
prefers. This, however, should be carried out in a just and 
liberal spirit worthy of the cause, and without the least taint of 
personal dislike or party feeling. Full indemnity should be 
given to members of Churches or Universities upon whom these 
changes would come unexpectedly. By acting in this spirit it 
will be far less difficult to carry out measures which are obviously 
indicated by the position in which we stand. As there is now 
no doctrine which commands general assent, it would be an act 
of retrogression to give legal sanction to any one of the old 
creeds, whatever their former claim to spiritual ascendancy. It 
is quite in accordance with the republican spirit to refuse such 
sanction, notwithstanding the tendency that there is to a,llow 
TOL. I. . / H ' 'i 
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ideologists to succeed to the Academic offices held under the 
constitutional system by psychologists. 

But Positivism will have as beneficial an influence on public 
Order as on Liberty. It holds, in exact opposition to revolu- 
tionary prejudices, that the central power should preponderate 
over the local. The constitutionalist principle of separating 
the legislative from the executive is only an empirical imitation 
of the larger principle of separating temporal and spiritual 
power, which was adopted in the Middle Ages. There will 
always he a contest for political supremacy between tlie central 
and local authorities; and it is an error into whicli from various 
causes we have fallen recently, to attempt to balance them 
against each other. The whole tendency of French history has 
been to let the central power preponderate, until it degenerated 
and became retrograde towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. Our present preference for the local power is therefore 
an historical anomaly, which is sure to cease as soon as the fear 
of reaction has passed away. , And as Eepuhlicanism secures us 
against any dangers of this kind, our political sympathies will 
soon resume their old' course. The advantages of the central 
power are first that it is more directly responsible than the 
other ; and secondly its increasingly practical character, which 
renders it more adapted to our essential needs and less disposed 
to set up any claims to spiritual influence. This last feature is 
of the highest importance, and is likely to become every day 
more marked. Whereas the local or legislative power, not 
having its functions clearly defined, is very apt to interfere in 
theoretical questions without being in any sense qualified for 
doing so. Its preponderance would then in most cases he 
injurious to intellectual freedom, which, as it feels instinctively, 
will nltimately result in the rise of a spiritual authority destined 
to supersede its own. On the strength of these tendencies, 
which have never before been explained, Positivists have little 
hesitation in siding in almost all cases with the central as against 
the local power. Philosophers, whom no one can accuse of 
reactionist or servile views, who have given up all political 
prospects, and who are devoting themselves wholly to the work 
of spiritual reorganisation, need not be afraid to take this course ; 
and they ought to exert themselves vigorously in making the 
central power preponderant, limiting the functions of the local 
power to what is strictly indispensable. And, notwithstanding 
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all appearances to the contrary, republicanism will help to 
modify tlie revolutionary feeling on this point. It removes the 
distrust of authority caused naturally by the retrograde spirit of 
the old monarchy ; and it makes it easier to repress any furtlier 
tendencies of the same kind, without necessitating an entire 
change in the character of our policy for the sake of providing 
against a contingency of which there is now so little fear. As 
soon as the central power has given sufficient proof of its pro- 
gressive intentions, there will be no unwillingness on the part of 
the French public to restrict the powers of the legislative body, 

Vvhether by reducing it to one-third of its present numbers, 
which are so far too large, or even by limiting its functions to 
the annual vote of the supplies. During the last phase of the 
counter-revolution, and the long period of parliamentary govern- 
ment which followed, a state of feeling has arisen on this 
subject which is quite exceptional, and which sound philosophical 
teaching, and wise action on the part of government, will easily 
modify. It is inconsistent with the whole course of French 
history ; and only leads us into the mistake of imitating the 
English constitution, which is adapted to no other country. 

The very extension which has just been given to the represen- 
tative system will bring it into discredit, by showing it to be as 
futile and subversive in practice as philosophy had represented 
it to be in theory. 

Such, then, is the way in which Positivism would interpret intimate 
these two primary conditions ot our present policy. Liberty and oe Liberty 

,1 Onler. 

Public Order. But besides this, it explains and confirms the 
coBnection wHeli exists between tbein. It teaches, in the first 
place, that true liberty is impossible at present without the 
vigorous control of a central power, progressive in the true 
sense of the word, wise enough to abdicate all spiritual influence 
and to keep to its own practical functions. Such a power is 
needed in order to check the despotic spirit of the various 
doctrines now in vogue. As all of them are more or less in- 
consistent with the principle of separation of powers, they would 
all be willing to employ forcible means of securing uniformity 
of opinion. Besides, the anarchy which is. caused by our spiritual 
interregnum might, but for a strong government, very probably 
interfere with the philosophical freedom which the habits of 
rhodern life afford ns. Conversely, unless Liberty in the sense 
here spoken of be granted, it wiH he iihppssihle for the central 
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power to maintain itself in the position whicli public older 
requires. The obstacle to that position at present is the feai 
of reaction ; and a scrupulous regard for freedom is the only 
means of removing this feeling, which though perhaps un- 
founded is but too natural. All fears will be allayed at once 
when liberty of instruction and of association becomes part of 
the law of the land. There will then be no hope, and hideed 
no wish, on the part of government to regulate our social in- 
stitutions in conformity with any particular doctiine. 

The object of this chapter has been to show the social value 
of Positivism. We have found that not merely does it thiow 
light upon our Future policy, but that it also teaches us ho^v to 
B.ct upon the Present ; and these indications ha\e in both cases 
been based upon careful examination of the Past, in accoi dance 
with the fundamental laws of human development. It is the 
only system capable of handling the problem now pioposed by 
the more advanced portion of our race to all who would claim 
to guide them. That problem is this : to reorganise human life, 
irrespectively of god or king ; recognising the obligation of no 
motive, whether public or private, other than Social Feeling, 
aided in due measure by the positive science and practical 
energy of Man. 


CHAPTEE III. 


THE ACTION OH POSITIVISM UPON THE WOEHINO CLASSES. 

Positivism whether looked at as a philosophical system or as 
an instrument of social renovation, cannot count upon much 
support from any of the classes, whether in Church or State, 
by whom the government of mankind has hitherto been con- 
ducted. There will be isolated exceptions of great value, and 
these will soon become more numerous; but the prejudices and 
passions of these classes will present serious obstacles to the 
work of moral and mental reorganisation which constitutes the 
second phase of the great Western revolution. Their faulty 
education and their repugnance to system prejudice them against 
a philosophy which suliordinates specialities to general principles. 
Their aristocratic instincts make it very difficult for them to 
recognise the supremacy of Social Feeling ; that doctrine which 
lies at the root of social regeneration, as conceived by Positivism. 
That no support can be expected from the classes who were in 
the ascendant before the Eevolution, is of course obvious ; and 
we shall probably meet with opposition, quite as real though 
more carefully concealed, from the middle classes, to whom that 
revolution transferred the authority and social influence which 
they had long been coveting. Their thoughts are entirely 
engrossed with the acquisition of power; and they concern 
themselves but little with the mode in which it is used, or the 
ol)jects to which it is directed. They were quite convinced tliat 
the Eevolution had fotmd a satisfactory issue in the parliamentary 
system instituted during the recent period of political oscilla- 
tion. They will long continue to regret that stationary period, 
because it was peculiarly favourable to their restless .ambition. 
A movement tending to tbe complete. , regeneration of society 
is almost as much dreaded now by the middle classes as it was 
formerly by tbe higher. And both would at all events agree 
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ill prolonging, so far as republican institutions adiriitted, tlie 
system of theological hypocrisy, the only effective instrument 
of retrogression now left to them. This ignoble system offers 
the double attraction of securing respect and submission on tlie 
part of the masses, while imposing no unpleasant duties on 
their governors. All their critical and metapliysical prejudices 
indispose them to terminate the state of spiritual anarchy wliich 
is tlie greatest obstacle to social regeneration ; while at the 
same time their ambition dreads the establisliment of a new 
moral authority, the restrictive influence of w-hich would of 
course press most heavily upon themselves. In the eighteenth 
century, men of rank, and even kings, accepted the purely 
negative philosophy that was then in vogue : it removed many 
obstacles, it was an easy path to reputation, and it imposed no 
great sacrifice. But we can hardly hope from this precedent 
that the wealthy and literary classes of our own time will be 
equally willing to accept Positive philosophy; the declared 
purpose of which is to discipline our intellectual powers, in order 
to reorganise our modes of life. 

The avowal of such a purpose is quite sufficient, to prevent 
Positivism from gaining the sympathies of any one of the 
governing classes. The classes to which it must appeal are 
those who have been left untrained in the present worthless 
methods of instruction by words and entities, who are animated 
with strong social instincts, and who consequently have the 
largest stock of good sense and good feeling. In a word it is 
among the working classes that the new philosophers will find 
their most energetic allies. The force necessary for social re- 
generation depends essentially on the combined action of those 
two extreme terms of the ultimate social order. Notwithstand- 
ing their difference of position, a difference which indeed is 
more apparent than real, there are strong affinities between 
them, both morally and intellectually. Both have the same 
sense of the real, the same preference for the useful, and the 
same tendency to subordinate special points to general principles. 
Morally they resemble each other in generosity of feeling, in 
wise unconcern for material prospects, and in indifference to 
worldly grandeur. This at least will be the case as soon as 
philosophers in the true sense of ^that word have mixed suf- 
ficiently with the nobler members of the working classes to 
raise their own character to its proper level. When the sym- 
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pathies wliich unite them upon 'these essential points have had 
time to show themselves, it will be felt that the philosopher is, 
under certain aspects, a member of the working class fully 
trained; while the working man is in many respects a philo“ 
sopher without the training. Both too will look with similar 
feelings upon the intermediate or capitalist class. As that class 
is necessarily the possessor of material power, the pecuniary 
existence of both will as a rule be dependent upon it. 

These affinities follow as a natural result from their re- 
spective position and functions. The reason of their not having 
been recognised more distinctly is, that at present we have 
nothing that can be called a philosophic class, or at least it is 
only represented by a few isolated types. Workmen worthy 
of their position are happily far less rare ; but hitherto it is only 
in France, or rather in Paris, that they have shown themselves 
in their true light, as men emancipated: from chimerical beliefs, 
and careless of the empty prestige of social position. It is, 
then, only in Paris, that the truth of the preceding remarks 
can be fully verified. 

The occupations of working men are evidently far more 
conducive to philosophical views than those of the middle 
classes ; since they are not so absorbing as to prevent con- 
tinuous thought, even during the hours of labour. And besides 
having more time for thinking, they have a moral advantage in 
the absence of any responsibility when their work is over. The 
'workman is preserved by his position from the schemes of 
aggrandisement which are constantly harassing the capitalist. 
Their difference in this respect causes a corresponding difference 
in their modes of thought ; the one cares more for general 
principles, the other more for details. To a sensible workman, 
the system of dispersive speciality now so much in vogue shows 
itself in its true light. He sees it, that is, to he brutalising, 
because it would condemn his intellect to the most paltry 
mode of culture, such as will never be accepted in France 
in spite of the irrational endeavours of our Anglomaniac 
economists. To the capitalist on the contrary and even to 
the man of science that system, however rigidly and consistently 
carried out, will seem far less degrading ; or rather it will be 
looked upon as most desirable, unless his education has been 
such as to counteract these tendencies, and to give him the 
desire and the ability for abstract ahd general thought. 
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Morally, the contrast between the position of the workman 
and the capitalist is even more striking. Proud as most, men 
are of worldly success, the degTee of moral or mental excellence 
implied in the acquisition of wealth or power, even when the 
means used have been strictly legitimate, is hardly sucli as to 
justify that pride. Looking at intrinsic qualities rather than 
at visible results, it is obvious that practical success, whether 
in industry or in war, depends far more on character than on 
intellect or affection. The principal condition for it is the 
combination of a certain amount of energy with great caution, 
and a fair share of perseverance. When a man has these 
qualities,, mediocrity of intellect and moral deficiency will not 
prevent his taking advantage of favourable chances; chance 
being usually a very important element in worldly success. 
Indeed it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that poverty 
of thought and feeling has often something to do with forming 
and maintaining the disposition requisite for the purpose. 

1 Vigorous exertion of the active powers is more frequently 
induced by the personal propensities of avarice, ambition, or 
vanity, than by the higher instincts. Superiority of position, 
when legitimately obtained, deserves respect; but the philo- 
sopher, like the religionist, and with still better grounds, re- 
fuses to regard it as a proof of moral superiority, a conclusion 
which would be wholly at variance with the true theory of 
human nature. 

The life of the workman, on the other hand, is far more 
favourable to the development of the nobler instincts. In 
practical qualities he is usually not wanting, except in caution, 
a deficiency which makes his energy and perseverance less; 
useful to himself, though fully available for society. But it is 
in the exercise of the higher feelings that the moral superiority 
of the working class is most observable. When our habits and 
opinions have been brought under the influence of systematic 
principles, the true character of this class, which forms the 
basis of modern society, will become more distinct ; and we 
shall see that home affections are naturally stronger with them 
than with the middle classes, who are too much engrossed with 
personal interests for the full enjoyment of domestic ties. Still 
more evident is their superiority in social feelings strictly so 
called, for these with them are called into daily exercise from 
earliest childhood. Here it is that we find the higlicst and 
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most genuine types of friendship, and this even amongst those 
who are placed in a dependent position, aggravated often by the 
aristocratic prejudices of those above them, and whom we might 
imagine on that account condemned to a lower moral standard. 

We find sincere and simple respect for superiors, untainted by 
servility, not vitiated by the pride of learning, not disturbed by 
the jealousies of competition. Their personal experience of the 
miseries of life is a constant stimulus to the nobler sympathies. 

In no class is there so strong an incentive to social feeling, at 
least to the feeling of Solidarity between contemporaries ; for all 
are conscious of the support that they derive from union, 
support which is not at all incompatible with strong individu- 
ality of character. The sense of Continuity with the past has 
not, it is true, been sufficiently developed; but this is a want 
which can only be supplied by systematic culture. It will 
hardljT- be disputed that there are more remarkable instances of 
prompt and unostentatious self-sacrifice at the call of a great 
public necessity in this class than in any other, N"ote too 
that, in the utter absence of any systematic education, all these 
moral excellences must be looked upon as inherent in the 
class. It is impossible to attribute them to theological in- 
fluence, now that they have so entirely shaken off the old faith. 

And although it is only in Paris that this hitherto unrecognised 
type can be seen in its perfection, yet the fact of its existence 
in the centre of Western Europe is enough for all rational 
observers. A type so fully in accordance with what we know 
of human nature cannot fail ultimately to spread everywhere, 
especially when these spontaneous tendencies are placed under 
the systematic guidance of Positivism* 

These remarks will prepare us to appreciate the wise and tms tiie 
generous instincts of the Convention in looking to the Pro- feit; but ” 
letariate as the mainspring of its policy ; and this not merely SSi t^r 
on account of the incidental danger of foreign invasion, but in seekpoiiUcai 
dealing with the larger question of social regeneration, which for wMch 
it pursued so ardently, though in such ignorance of its true notst. 
principles. Owing, however to the want of a satisfactory 
system, and the disorder produced by the metaphysical theories 
of the time, the spirit in which this alliance with the people 
was framed was incompatible with the real object in view. It 
was considered that government ought as a rule to be in the 
hands of the people. Now under the special circumstances of 
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the time popular government was undoubtedly very useful. Tie 
existence of the republic depended almost entirely upon the 
proletariate, the only class that stood unshaken and true to its 
principles. But in the absolute spirit of the received political 
theories,^ this state of things was regarded as normal, a view 
which is incompatible with the most important conditions of 
modern society. It is of course always right for the people to 
assist government in carrying out the law, even to the extent 
of physical force, should the case require it. Interference of 
this subordinate kind, whether in foreign or internal questions, 
so far from leading to anarchy, is obviously a guarantee for 
order which ought to exist in every properly constituted society. 
Indeed in this respect our habits in France are still very de- 
fective ; men are too often content to remain mere lookers on, 
while the police to whom they owe their daily protection is 
doing its duty. But for the peo2)le to take a direct part in 
government, and to have the final decision of political measures, 
is a state of things which in modern society is only adapted to 
times of revolution. To recognise it as final would lead at once 
to anarchy, were it not so utterly impossible to realise. 

It is only in Positivism lojects the metaphysical doctrine of the Sove- 
exceptioMi reignty of the people. But it appropriates all that is really 
tiie People souiid in the doctrine, and this with reference not merely to 
‘sovereign.’ exceptional cases but to the normal state; while at the same 
time it- guards against the danger involved in its application as 
an absolute truth. In the hands of the revolutionary party the 
doctrine is generally used to justify the right of insurrection. 
Now in Positive Polity this right is looked upon as an ultimate 
resoiu'ce with which no society should allow itself to dispense. 
Absolute submission, which is too strongly inculcated by modern 
Catholicism, would expose us to the danger of tyranny. Insur- 
rection may be regarded scientifically as a sort of reparative 
crisis of which societies stand in more need than individuals, 
in accordance with the well-known biological law, that the 
higher and the more complicated the organism, the more frequent 
and also the more dangerous is the pathological state.'*^’ There- 
fore the fear that Positivism when generally accepted will 
encourage passive obedience, is perfectly groundless; although 
it is certainly not favourable to the pure revolutionary spirit, 
which would fain take the disease for the normal type of health. 
Its whole character is so essentially relative, that it finds no 
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difficulty in accepting subordination as tbe rule, and yet in 
allowing for exceptional cases of revolt ; a course by which good 
sense and human dignity are alike satisfied. Positivism looks 
upon insurrection as a dangerous remedy that should be reserved 
for extreme cases ; but it would never scruple to sanction and 
even to encourage it when it was really indispensable. This is 
quite compatible wdth refusing, as a rule, to submit the decision 
of political questions and the choice of rulers to judges who are 
obviously incompetent ; and who, under the influence of Posi- 
tivism, will be induced voluntarily to abdicate rights subversive 
of order. 

The metaphysical doctrine of the Sovereignty of the people 
contains, however, a truth of permanent value, though in a very 
confused form. This truth Positivism separates very distinctly 
from its daugerous alloy, yet without weakening, on the con- 
trary, with the effect of enforcing its social import. There are 
two distinct conceptions in this doctrine, which have hitlierto 
been confounded ; a political conception applicable to certain 
special cases ; a moral conception applicable to all. 

In the first place the name of the whole body politic ought 
to be invoked in the announcement - of any special measure of 
which the motives are sufficiently intelligible, and which directly 
concern the practical interests of the whole community. Under 
this head would be included decisions of law courts, declara- 
tions of war, etc. When society has reached the Positive state, 
and the sense of universal solidarity is more generally diffused, 
there will be even more significance and dignity in such ex- 
pressions than there is now, because the. name invoked will no 
longer he that of a special nation, but that of Humanity as 
a whole. It would be absurd however to extend this practice 
to those still more numerous cases where the people is incom- 
petent to express any opinion, and has merely to adopt the 
opinion of superior officers who have obtained its confidence. 
This may be owing either to the difficulty of the question or to 
the fact of its application being indirect or limited. Such, for 
instance, would be enactments, very often, of great importance, 
which deal with scientific principles ; of again most questions 
relating to special professions or branches of industry. In all 
these cases popular good sense wopld under Positivist influence 
easily be kept clear from political illusions. It is only under 
the stimulus of metaphysical pride, that such pusions become 
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dangerous ; and tlie untauglit masses liave but little experience 
of this feeling. 

There is, however, another truth implied in the expression. 
Sovereignty of the people. It implies that it is the first of 
duties to concentrate all the efforts of society upon the common 
good. And in this there is a more direct reference to the 
working class than to any other; first, on account of their 
immense numerical superiority, and, secondly, because the 
difficulties by which their life is surrounded require special 
interference to a degree which for other classes would be un- 
necessary. From this point of view is it a principle which all 
true republicans may accept. It is, in fact, identical vdth what 
we have laid down as the universal basis of morality, the direct 
and permanent preponderance of social feeling over all personal 
interests. Not merely, then, is it incorporated by Positivism, 
but, as was showm. in the first chapter, it forms the primary 
principle of the system, even under the intellectual aspect. 
Since the decline of Catholicism the metaphysical spirit has 
been provisionally the guardian of this great social precept. 
Positivism now finally appropriates it, and purifi.es it for the 
future from all taint of anarchy. Eevolutionists, as we should 
expect from their characteristic dislike to the separation of the 
two powers, had treated the question politically. Positivism 
avoids all danger by shifting it to the region of morality. I 
shall show presently that this very salutary change, so far from 
weakening the force of the principle, increases its permanent 
value, and at the same time removes the deceptive and sub- 
versive tendencies which are always involved in the metaphysical 
mode of regarding it. 

What, then, it will be asked, is the part assigned to the 
Proletariate in the final constitution of society:* The similarity 
of position which I pointed out between themselves and the 
philosophic class suggests , the answer. They will be of the 
most essential service to the spiritual power in each of its three 
social functions, judgment, counsel, and even education. Ail 
the intellectual and moral qualities that we have just indicated 
in this class concur in fitting them for this service. If we 
except the philosophic body, which is the recognised organ of 
general principles, there is no class which is so habitually in- 
clined to take comprehensive views of any subject. Their 
superiority in Social Feeling is still more obvious. In this 
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even the best philosophers arerarely their equals ; and it would 
be a most beneficial corrective of the tendency of the latter to 
over-abstraction to come into daily contact with the noble and 
spontaneous instincts of the people. The working class, then, is 
better qualified than any other for understanding, and still more 
for sympathising with the highest truths of morality, though it 
may not be able to give them a systematic form. And as we 
have seen it is in social morality, the most important and the 
highest of the three branches of Ethics, that their superiority 
is most observable. Besides, independently of their intrinsic 
merits, whether intellectual or moral, the necessities of their 
daily life serve to impress them with respect for the great rules 
of morality, which in most cases were framed for their own 
protection. To secure the application of these rules in daily 
life, is a function of the spiritual power in the performance of 
which it will receive but slight assistance from the middle 
classes; for as if is with them that temporal power naturally 
resides, it is their own misuse of power that has to be controlled 
and set right. The working classes are the chief sufferers from 
the selfishness and domineering of men of wealth and power. 
For this reason they are the likeliest to come forward in defence 
of public morality. And they will be all the more disposed to 
give it their hearty support, if they have nothing to do directly 
with political administration. Habitual participation in tem- 
poral power, to say nothing of its unsettling influence, would 
lead them away from the best remedy for their sufferings of 
which the constitution of society admits. Popular sagacity will 
soon detect the utter hollowness of the off-hand solutions that 
are now being obtruded upon us. The people will rapidly be- 
come convinced that the surest method of satisfying all legitimate 
claims lies in the moral agencies which Positivism offers, though 
it appeals to them at the same time to abdicate a political 
function which, is either illusory or subversive. 

So natural is this tendency of the people to rally round the 
spiritual power in defence of morality, that we find it to have 
been the case even in mediaeval times. Indeed this it is which 
explains the sympathies which Catholicism still retains, not- 
witlistanding its general decline, in the countries wliere Pro- 
testantism has failed to establish itself. Superficial observers 
often mistake these sympathies for evidence, of sincere attach- 
ment to the old creeds, though in point of fact they are more 
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tlioroiiglily undermined in those eountries than aii}'where else. 
It is an historical error which will, however, soon be corrected 
by the reception which these nations, so wrongly imagined to 
be in a backward stage of political development, wdll give to 
Positivism. For they will soon see its superiority to Catliolicism 
in satisfying the primary necessity with which their social 
instincts are so j.ustly preoccupied. 

In the Middle Ages, however, the relations between tlie 
working classes and the priesthood were hampered by tlie 
institution of serfage, which was not wholly abolished until 
Catholicism had begun to decline. In fact a careful study of 
history will show that one of the principal causes of its decline 
was the want of popular support. The mediaeval church was a 
noble, but premature attempt. Disbelief in its doctrines, and 
also retrogTade tendencies in its directors, had virtually de- 
stroyed it, before the Proletariate bad attained sufficient social 
importance to support it successfully, supposing it could have 
deserved their support. But we are now sufficiently advanced 
for the perfect realisation of the Catholic ideal in Positivism, 
And the principal means of realising it will be the formation 
of an alliance between philosophers and the working classes, for 
which both are alike prepared by the negative and positive 
progress of the last five centuries. 

The direct object of their combined action will be to set 
in motion the force of Public Opinion, All views of the future 
condition of society, the views of practical men as well as of 
philosophic thinkers, agree in the belief that the principal 
featm-e of the state to which we are tending will be tlm- in- 
creased influence which Public Opinion is destined to exercise. 

It is in this beneficial influence that we shall find the surest 
guarantee for morality; for domestic and even for personal 
morality, as well as for social. For as the whole tendency of 
Positivism is to induce everyone to live as far as possible 
without concealment, the public will be intrusted with a strong 
check upon the life of the individual. Now that all theological 
illusions have become so entirely obsolete, the need of such a 
check is greater than, it was before. It compensates for the 
insufficiency of natural goodness which we find in most men, 
however wisely their education has been conducted* Except 
the noblest of joys, that which springs from social sympathy 
when called into constant exercise, there is no reward for doing 
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right so satisfactory as the approval of our fellow-beings. Even 
under theological systems it has been one of our strongest 
aspirations to live esteemed in the memory of others. And 
still more prominence will be given to this noble form of 
ambition under Positivism., because it is the only way now left 
of satisfying the inward desire of prolonging life beyond the 
present. And the increased force of Public Opinion will corre- 
spond to the increased necessity for it. The peculiar reality of 
Positive doctrine audits constant conformity with facts facilitate 
the recognition of its principles, and remove all obscurity in 
their application. They are not to be evaded by subterfuges 
like those to which metaphysical and theological principles, 
from their vague and absolute character, have been always liable. 
Again, the primary principle of Positivism, which is to judge 
every question by the standard of social interests, is in itself a 
direct appeal to Public Opinion ; since the public is naturally 
the judge of the good or bad effect of action upon the common 
welfare. Under theological and metaphysical systems no appeal 
of this sort was recognised ; because the objects upheld as the 
highest aims of life were purely personal. 

In political questions the application of our principle is still 
more obvious. For political morality Public Opinion is almost 
our only guarantee. We feel its force even now in spite of the 
intellectual anarchy in which we live, whenever any great 
public excitement controls the wide divergence of convictions 
which in most cases neutralises it. Indeed, we feel it to our 
cost sometimes when the popular mind has taken a wrong direc- 
tion ; government in such cases being very seldom able to offer 
adequate resistance. These cases may convince us how irresis- 
tible this power will prove when used legitimately, and when it 
is formed by systematic accordance in general principles, instead 
of by a precarious and momentary coincidence of feeling*. And 
here we see more clearly than ever how impossible it is to effect 
any permanent reconstruction of the institutions of society, 
wdthoiit a previous reorganisation of opinion and of life. The 
spiritual basis is necessary, not merely to determine the character 
of the temporal reconstruction, but to supply the principal 
motive force by which the work is to be carried out. Intellec- 
tual and moral harmony -will gradually be, restored, and under 
its influence the new political system ‘ will by degrees arise.. 
Social improvements of the highest importance may therefore 
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be realised long before the -work of spiritual reorganisation is 
completed. We find in mediseval history that Catholicism 
exercised a powerful influence on society during its emergence 
from barbarism, before its own internal constitution had ad- 
Tanced far. And this will be the case to a still greater degree 
with the regeneration which is now in progress. 

defined the sphere within which Public Opinion 
should operate, we shall find little difficulty in determining the 
conditions requisite for its proper organisation. These are, 
first, the establishment of fixed principles of social action : 
secondly, their adoption by the public, and its consent to theii 
application in special cases ; and, lastly, a recognised organ to 
lay down the principles, and to apply them to the conduct of 
daily life. Obvious as these three conditions appear, they are 
still” so little understood that it will be well to explain each of 
them somewhat more fully. 

The first condition, that of laying down fixed principles, is 
in fact the extension to social questions of that separation 
between theory and practice, which in subjects of less impoi-- 
tance is universally recognised. This is the aspect in which 
the superiority of the new spiritual system to the old is most 
perceptible. The principles of moral and political conduct that 
were accepted in the Middle Ages were little better than empi- 
rical, and owed their stability entirely to the sanction of religion. 
In this respect, indeed, the superiority of Catholicism to the 
systems which preceded it, consisted merely in the fact of 
separating its precepts from the special application of them. 
By making its precepts the distinct object of preliminary study, 
it secured, them against the bias of human passions. Yet impor- 
tant as this separation was, the system was so defective intellec- 
tually, that the successful application.of Its principles depended 
simply on the good sense of the teachers ; for the principles in 
themselves were at first as vague and as absolute as the creeds 
from which they were derived. The influence exercised by 
Catholicism was due to its indirect action upon social feeling in 
the only mode then possible. But the claims with which 
Positivism presents itself are faj more satisfactory. It is based 
on a complete synthesis ; one which embraces, not the outer 
world only, but the inner world of human nature. This, while 
in no way detracting from the practical value of social principles, 
gives them the imposing weight of theoretical truth; and 
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ensures their stability and coherence, by connecting them with 
the wliole series of laws on which the life of man and of society 
depend. For these laws will corroborate even those which are 
not immediately deduced from them, . By connecting all our 
rules of action with the fundamental conception of social duty, 
we render their interpretation in each speciah case clear and 
consistent, and we secure it against the sophisms of passion. 
Principles such as these, based on reason, and rendering our 
conduct independent of the impulses of the moment, are the 
only means of sustaining the vigour of Social Feeling, and at 
the same time of saving us from the errors to which its un- 
giiided suggestions so often lead. Direct and constant culture 
of Social Feeling in public as well as in private life is no doubt 
the first condition of morality. But the natural strength of 
Self-love is such that something besides this is required to con- 
trol it. The course of conduct must be traced beforehand in all 
important cases by the aid of demonstrable principles, adopted 
at first upon trust, and afterwards from conviction. 

There is no art whatever in which, however ardent and 
sincere our desire to succeed, we can dispense with knowledge 
of the nature and conditions of the object aimed at. Moral 
and political conduct is assuredly not exempt from such an 
obligation, although we are more influenced in this case by the 
direct promptings of feeling than in any other of the arts of 
life. It has been shown only too clearly by many striking 
instances how far Social Feeling may lead us astray when it is 
not directed by right principles. It was for want of fixed con- 
victions that the noble sympathies entertained by the French 
nation for the rest of Europe at the outset of the Revolution so 
soon degenerated into forcible oppression when her retrograde 
leader began his seductive appeal to selfish passions. Inverse 
cases are still more common ; and they illustrate the connection 
of feeling and opinion as clearly as the others. A false social 
doctrine has often favoured the natural ascendancy of Self-love, 
by giving a perverted conception of public well-being. This has 
been too plainly exemplified in our own, time by the deplorable 
influence which Malthus’s sophistical theory of population ob- 
tained in England. This mischievous error met with very little 
acceptance in the rest of Europe, and;, it has been already re- 
futed by the nobler thinkers of ht0 own country; but it still 
gives the show of scientific sanction to th^ criminal antipathy 
VOL* n' " "■ .1' 
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of the goveruiiig classes in Great Britain to all effectual measures 
of reform. 

Next to a system of principles, the most important condition 
for the exercise of Public Opinion is the existence of a social 
atmosphere favourable to the acceptance of these principles. Now 
it was here that Catholicism proved .“o weak ; and therefore, 
even had its doctrine been less perishable, its decline was un- 
avoidable. But the defect is amply supplied in the new spiritual 
order, which, as I have before shown, will receive the induential 
support of the working classes. And the need of such assistance 
is as certain as the readiness with which it will be yielded. For 
though the intrinsic efficacy of Positive teaching is far greater 
than that of any doctrine not susceptible of demonstration, yet 
the convictions it inspires cannot be expected to dispense with 
the aid of vigorous popular support. Human nature is im- 
perfectly organised ; and the influence which Eeason exercises 
over it is not by any means so great as this supposition "would 
imply. Even Social Feeling, though its influence is far greater 
than that of Reason, would not in general be sufficient for the 
right guidance of practical life, if Public Opinion were not con- 
stantly at hand to support the good inclinations of individuals. 
The arduous struggle o|Bocial Feeling against Self-love requires 
the constant assertion of true principles to remove uncertainty 
as to the proper course of action in each case. But it requires 
also something more. The strong reaction of All upon Each is 
needed, whether to control selfishness or to stimulate sympathy. 
The tendency of om: poor and weak nature to give way to the 
lower propensities is so great that, but for this universal co- 
operation, Feeling and Eeason would be almost always in- 
adequate to their task. In the working class we find the 
requisite conditions. They will, as we have seen, form the 
principal source of opinion, not merely from their numerical 
superiority, but also from their intellectual and moral qualities, 
as well as from the influence directly due to their social position. 
Thus it is that Positivism views the gi-eat problem of human 
life, and shows us for the first time that the bases of a solution 
already exist in the very structure of the social organism. 

Working men, whether as individuals or, what is still more 
important, collectively, are now at liberty to criticise all the 
details, and even the general principles, of the social system 
under which they live^ affecting, as it necessarily does, them- 
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selves more nearly than any other class. The reinarkahle, 
eagerness ktely shown by our people to form clubs, thoiigli 
there was no special motive for it, and no very marked en- 
thusiasm, was a proof that the checks which had previously 
prevented this tendency from showing* itself "were quite iinsuited 
to our times. Nor is this tendency likely to pass away i on the 
contrary, it will take deeper root and extend more widely, 
because it is thoroughly in keeping with the habits, feeMngs, 
and wants of working men, who form the majority in these 
meetings. A consistent system of social truth Avill largely in- 
crease their influence, by giving them a more settled charaoter and 
a more important aim. So far from being in any way destructive, 
they form a natural though imperfect model of the mode of life 
which will ultimately be adopted in the regenerate condition 
of Humanity. In these unions social sympathies are kept in 
constant action by a stimulus of a most bene:ficial kind. They 
offer the speediest and most effectual means of elaborating 
Public Opinion : this at least is the case when there has been 
a fair measure of individual training, No one at present has 
any idea of the extent of the advantages which will one day 
spring from these spontaneous meetings, when there is an 
adequate system of general principles to direct them. Spiritual 
reorganisation will find thena its principal basis of support, for 
they secure its acceptance by the people ; and this will have 
the greater weight, because it will be always given without 
compulsion or violence. The objection that meetings of this 
kind may lead to dangerous political agitation, rests upon a 
misinterpretation of the events of the Ee volution. So far from 
their stimulating a desire for what are called political riglits, 
or encouraging their exercise in those who possess them, their 
tendency is quite in the opposite direction. They will soon 
divert working men entirely from all useless attempts to inter- 
fere with existing political institutions, and bring them to their 
true social function, that of assisting and carrying out the 
operations of the new spiritual power. It is a noble prospect 
which is thus held out to them by Positivism, a prospect far 
more inviting than any of the metaphysical illusions of the day. 
The real intention of the Clubis to forma provisional substitute 
for the Church of old times, or rather to prepare the way for 
the religious building of the new form of worship, the worship 
of Humanity ; which, as I shall explain in a subsequent chapter, 
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will be gradually introduced under the regenerating influence 
of Positive doctrine^ Under our present republican government 
all progressive tendencies are allowed free scope, and therefore 
it will not be long before our people accept this new vent for 
social sympathies, which in former times could find expression 
obI)^ in Catholicism. 

In this theory of Public Opinion one condition yet remains 
to he described. A philosophic organ is necessary to interpret 
the doctrine ; the influence of which would otherwise in most 
cases he very inadequate. This third condition has been rnucli 
disputed ; but it is certainly even more indispensable than the 
second. And in fact it has never been really wanting, for every 
doctrine must have had some founder, and usually has a per- 
manent body of teachers. It would be difficult to conceive that 
a system of moral and political principles should be possessed of 
great social influence, and yet at the same time that the men 
who originate or inculcate the system should exercise no spiiituai 
authority. It is true that this inconsistency did for a time 
exist under the negative and destructive influence of Protes- 
tantism and Deism, because men’s thoughts were for the time 
entirely taken up with the struggle to escape from the retrograde 
tendencies of Catholicism. During this long period of insur- 
rection, each individual became a sort of priest ; each, that is, 
followed his own interpretation of a doctrine which needed no 
special teachers, because its function was not to construct but 
to criticise. All the constitutions that have been recently 
established on metaphysical principles give a direct sanction 
to this state of things, in the preambles with which they com- 
mence. They apparently regard each citizen as competent to 
form a sound opinion on all social questions, thus exempting 
him from the necessity of applying to any special interpreters. 
This extension to the normal state of things of a phase of mind 
only suited to the period of revolutionary transition, is an 
error which I have already sufficiently refuted. 

In the minor arts of life, it is obvious that general 
principles cannot be laid down without some theoretical study; 
and that the application of these rules to special cases is not to 
be entirely left to the untaught instinct of the artisan. And 
can it be otherwise with the art of Social Life, so far harder 
and more important than any other, and in which, from its 
principles being less simple and less precise, a special explan- 
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ation of them in each case is even more necessary ? However 
perfect the demonstration of social principles may become, it 
must not he supposed that knowledge of Positive doctrine, even 
when it has been taught in the most efficient way, will dispense 
with the necessity of frequently appealing to the philosopher 
for advice in questions of practical life, whether private or 
public. And this necessity of an interpreter to intervene 
occasionally between the principle and its application, is even 
more evident from the moral than it is from the intellectual 
aspect. Certain as it is that no one will be so well acquainted 
with the true character of the doctrine as the philosopher who 
teaches itj it is even more certain that none is so likely as 
him.self to possess the moral qualifications of purity, of exalted, 
aims, and of freedom from party spirit,, without which his: 
counsels could have but little weight in reforming individual or 
social conduct. It is principally through his agency that we 
may hope in most cases to bring about that reaction of All 
upon Each, which, as we have seen, is of such indispensable im- 
portance to practical morality. Philosophers are not indeed 
the principal source of Public Opinion, as intellectual pride so 
often leads them to believe. Public Opinion proceeds 
essentially from the free voice and spontaneous co-operation of 
the people. But in order that the full weight of their un- 
animous judgment may be felt, it must be announced by some 
recognised organ. There are, no doubt, rare cases where the 
direct expression of popular feeling is enough, but these are 
quite exceptional. Thus working men and philosophers are 
mutually necessary, not merely in the creation of Public 
Opinion, but also in most cases in the manifestation off it. 
Without the first, the doctrine, however well established, would 
not have sufficient force. Without the second, it would usually 
be too incoherent to overcome those obstacles in the constitu- 
tion of man and of society, which make it so difficult to bring 
practical life under the influence of fixed principles. 

In fiict, this necessity for some systematic organ to direct 
and give effect to Public Opinion, has always been felt, even 
amidst the spiritual anarchy which at present surrounds us, on 
every occasion in which such opinion has played any important 
part. For its effect on these occasions would have been null 
and void but for some individual , to take the initiative and 
personal responsibility. This is frequently verified in private 
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life by cases in wMcli we see tlie opposite state of tilings ; we 
sea principles which no one would think of contesting, 
practically inadequate, for want of some recognised authority 
1.0 apply .them. It is a serious deficiency, which is, however, 
compensated-, though imperfectly, by the greater facility of 
arriving at the truth in such cases, and by the greater strengtli 
of the sympathies which they call fortln But in public life, 
with its more difficult conditions and more important claims, 
siicb entire absence of systematic intervention could never lie 
tolerated. In all public transactions even now we may perceive 
the participation of a spiritual authority of one kind or other ; 
the organs of which, though constantly fluctuating', are in 
most cases metaphysicians or literary men ■writing for tlie 
press. Thus even in the present anarchy of feelings and con- 
victions, Public Opinion cannot dispense with guides and in- 
terpreters. Only it has to be content with men who at the 
best can only offer the .guarantee of personal res|)onsibility, 
without any reliable security either for the stability of their 
convictions or the purity of their feelings. But now that the 
problem of organising Public Opinion has once been proposed 
by l^ositivism, it cannot remain long without a solution. It 
plainly reduces itself to the principle of separating the two 
social powers ; just as we have seen that the necessity of an 
established doctrine rested on the analogous principle of 
separating theory' from practice. It is clear, on the one hand, 
tha,t sound interpretation of moral and political rules, as in the 
case of any other art, can only be furnished by philosophers 
engaged in the study of the natural laws on whieli they rest. 
On the other hand these philosophers, in order to preserve that 
breadth and generality of view which is their principal intel- 
lectual characteristic, must abstain scrupulously from all 
regular participation in practical affairs, and especially from 
political life: on the ground that its specialising influence 
would soon impair their speculative capacity. And such a 
course is equally necessary on. moral grounds. It helps to 
preserve purity of feeling and impartiality of character ; qualities 
essential to their influence upon public as well as upon private 
life. 
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whole question of spiritual reorganisation : or rather, it forms 
the simplest mode of viewing that great subject. All the 
essential parts of it are closely related to each other. Positive 
principles, on the one hand, cannot count on much material 
support, except from the working classes ; these in their turn 
will for the future regard Positivism as the only doctrine with 
which they can sympathise. So, again, with the philosophic 
organs of opinion ; without the People, their necessary inde- 
pendence cannot be established or sustained. To our literary 
classes the separation of the two powers is instinctively re- 
pugnant, because it would lay down systematic limits to the 
worthless ambition which now actuates them. And it will 
be disliked as strongly by the rich classes, who will look with 
fear upon a new moral authority destined to impose an irre- 
sistible check upon their selfishness. At present it will be 
generally understood and welcomed only by the proletary class, 
who have more aptitude for general views and for social sym- 
pathy. In France especially they ai'e less under the delusion 
of metaphysical sophisms and of aristocratic prestige than any 
other class ; and the Positivist view of this j)i^i3iiary condition 
of social regeneration will fi.nd a ready entrance into their 
minds and hearts. 

Our theory of Public Opinion shows us at once how far Anthreocon^ 
we have already gone in organising this great regulator of pS°i?cOpi- 
modern society ; how far we still fall short of what is 'wanted. SUve uoi-/ 
The Doctrine has at last arisen : there is no doubt of the combined, 
existence of the Power ; and even the Organ is not wanting. 

But they do not as yet stand in their right relation to each 
other. The effective impulse towards social regeneration 
depends, then, on one ultimate condition ; the formation of a 
firm alliance between philosophers and proletaries. 

Of this powerful coalition I have already spoken. I have 
now to explain the advantages which it offers to the people in 
the way of obtaining sufficient recognition of all legitimate 
claims. 

Of these advantages, the principal, and that by which the 
rest will speedily be developed and secured, is the important 
social function which is hereby conferred upon them. They 
become auxiliaries of the new spiritual power; auxiliaries 
indispensable to its action. This vast proletary class, which 
ever since its rise in the Middle Ages has been /shut out from , . , , , 
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the political system, will now assume the loosition for which 
by nature it is best adapted, and which is most conducive to the 
general well-being of society. Its members, independently 
of their special vocation, will at last take a regular and most 
important part in public life, a part which will compensate for 
the hardships inseparable from their social position. Their 
combined action, far from disturbing the established order of 
things, will he its most solid guarantee, from the fact of being 
moral, not political. And here we see definitely the alteration 
which Positivism introduces in the revolutionary concej)tion of 
the action of the working classes upon society. For stormy 
discussions about rights, it substitutes peaceable definition of 
duties. It supersedes useless disputes for the possession of 
power, by enquiring into the rules that should regulate its wise 
employment. 

Bpontanecns A Superficial observer of the present state of things might 
the people in imagine our working classes to be as yet very lar irom this 
tioTU Their frame of mind. But he who looks deeper into the question 

experiment which they are now trying, 
of extending their political rights, will soon have the^ effect of 
showing them the hollowness of a remedy which has so slight 
a tiearing upon the objects really important to them. Without 
making any formal abdication of rights, which might seem 
inconsistent with their social dignity, there is little doubt that 
their instinctive -sagacity will lead them to the still more 
efficacious plan of indifference. Positivism will readily con- 
vince them that whereas spiritual power, in order to do its 
work, must ramify in every direction, it is essential to public 
order that political power should be as a rule concentrated. 
And this conviction will grow upon them, as they see more 
clearly that the primary social problems which are very pro- 
perly absorbing their attention are essentially moral rather 
than politicaL 

One step in this direction they have already taken of their 
own accord, though its importance has not been duly appreciated. 
The well-known scheme of Communism, which has found such 
rapid acceptance with them, serves, in the absence of sounder 
doctrine, to express the way in which they are now looking at 
the great social problem. The experience of the first part of 
the Ee volution has not yet wholly disabused them of political 
illusions, but it has at least brought them to feel that Property 
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is of more importance than Power in the ordinary sense of the 
word. So far Communism has given a wider meaning to the 
great social problem, and has thereby rendered an essential 
service, which is not neutralised by the temporary dangers 
involved in the metaphysical forms in which it comes before 
us. Communism should therefore be carefully distinguished 
from the numerous extravagant schemes brought forward in 
this time of spiritual anarchy ; a time which stimulates inconi™ 
petent and ill-trained minds to the most difficult subjects of 
thought. The foolish schemes referred to have so few definite 
features, that we have to distinguish them by the names of 
their authors. But Communism bears the name of no single 
author, and is something more than an accidental product of 
anomalous circumstances. We should look upon ic as the 
natural progress in the right direction of the revolutionary 
spirit ; progress of a moral rather than intellectual kind. It 
is a proof that revolutionary tendencies are now concentrating 
themselves upon moral questions, leaving all purely political 
questions in the background. It is quite true that the solution 
of the problem which Communists are now putting forward, is 
still as essentially political as that of their predecessors ; since 
the only mode by which they propose to regulate the employ- 
ment of property, is by a change in the mode of its tenure. 
Still it is owing to them that the questiorf of property is at 
last brought forward for discussion : and it is a question which 
so evidently needs a moral solution, the solution of it by 
political means is at once so inadequate and so destructive, 
that it cannot long continue to be debated without leading to 
the more satisfactory result offered by Positivism. Men will 
see that it forms a part of the final regeneration of opinion and 
of life, which Positivism is now inaugurating. 

To do justice to Communism, we must look at the generous 
sympathies by which it is inspired, not at the shallow theories 
in which those sympathies find expression provisionally, until 
circumstances enable them to take some other shape. The 
workmen connected with the Commimist utopia, caring but very 
little for metaphysical principles, do not attach nearly the same 
importance to these theories as is done by men of literary 
education. As soon as they see a better way of bringing forward 
the points on which they have such legitimate claims, they will 
very soon adopt the clear and practical conceptions of Positivism, 
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wMcli can be carried out peaceably and permanently , in pre- 
ference to these vague and confused chimeras, which, as they 
will instinctively feel, lead only to anarchy. Till then they will 
naturally abide by Communism, as the only method ot bringing 
forward the most fundamental of social problems in a wny winch 
there shall be no evading. The very alarm aroused by these 
proposed solutions of the problem helps to stir public attention, 
and fix it on this great subject. But for this constant appeal 
to their fears, the metaphysical delusions and aristocratic self- 
seeking of the governing' classes would shelve the question 
altogether, or pass it by with indifference. And even when the 
mistakes of Communists have been rectified, it does not follow 
that they should give up the name, which is a simple assertion of 
the paramount importance of Social Feeling. However, now 
that Ave have happily passed from monarchy to republicanism, 
the name of Communist is no longer indispensable ; the -word 
Rejpublioan expresses the meaning as well, and without the 
same danger. Positivism, then, has nothing to fear from 
Communism ; on the contrary, it will probably he accepted by 
most of the Communist workmen, especially in France, where 
abstractions have but little influence on minds thoroughly 
emancipated from theology. The people will gradually find 
that the solution of the great social problem which Positivism 
offers is better than the Communistic solution. 

A tendency in this direction has already shown itself since 
the first edition of this work was published. French workmen 
have now adopted a new expression, Sooialism^ tlms indicating 
that they accept the problem of the Communists while rejecting 
their solution. Indeed that solution would seem to be finally 
disposed of by the voluntary exile of their leader. Yet, if the 
Socialists at present keep clear of Communism, it is only be- 
cause their position is one of criticism or inaction. If they were 
to succeed to power, with principles so far below the leA'el of 
their sympathies, they would inevitably fall into the same errors 
and extravagances which they now instinctively feel to be wrong. 
Consequently the rapid spread of Socialism very naturally alarms 
the upper classes; and their resistance, blind though it be, is 
at present the only legul guarantee for material order. In fact, 
the problem brought forward by the Communists admits of no 
solution but their own, so long as the revolutionary confusion of 
temporal and spiritual power continues. Therefore tlie imi- 
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versal blame that is lavished on these utopian schemes cannot 
fail to lead men towards Positivism, as the only doctrine which 
can preserve Western Europe from some serious attempt to 
bring Communism into practical operation. Positivists stand 
forward now as the party of construction, with a definite basis 
for political action ; namely, systematic prosecution of the wise 
attempt of mediesval statesmen to separate the two social powers. 

On this basis they are enabled to satisfy the poor, and at the 
same time to restore the confidence of the rich. It is a final 
solution of our difficulties which will make the titles of which 
we have been speaking' unnecessary. Stripping the old word 
RepiMican of any false meaning at present attached to it, we 
may retain it as the best expression of the social sympathies on 
which the regeneration of society depends. For the opinions, 
manners, and even institutions of future society. Positivist is 
the only word suitable. 

The peculiar reality of Positivism, and its invariable ten- property 
dency to concentrate our intellectual powers upon social qiies- 
tions, form a twofold reason for its presentation in a systematic ® 
form of the spontaneous principle of Communism ; namely, that 
Property is in its nature social, and that it needs control. 

Property has been erroneously represented by most modern 
jurists as conferring an absolute right upon the possessor, irre- 
spectively of the good or bad use made of it. The instinctive 
objection of workmen to this view is shared by all true philo- 
sophers. It is an anti-social theory, due historically to exag- 
gerated reaction against previous legislation of a peculiarly 
oppressive kind, but it has no real foundation either in justice 
or in fact. Property can neither be created, nor even trans- 
mitted by the sole agency of its possessor. Since the co-opera- 
tion of the public is always necessary, whether in the assertion 
of the general principle or in its special application, the tenure 
of property cannot be regarded as purely individual. In every 
age and in every country the state has intervened, to a greater 
or less degree, making property subservient to social require- 
ments. Taxation evidently gives the public an interest in the 
private fortune of each individual : an interest which, instead 
of diminishing with the progress of civilisation, has been always 
on the increase, especially in modern times^ now that the con- 
nection of each member of society with the whole is becoming 
more apparent. The practice of confisbationtij which also is in 
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universal use, shows that in certain, extreme cases the commu 
nity considers itself authorised to assume entire possession of 
private property. Confiscation has, it is true, been abolished 
for a time in France. But this isolated exception is due only 
to the abuses which recently accompanied the exercise ol what 
was in itself an undoubted right ; and it will hardly survive 
when the causes which led to it are forgotten, and the power 
which introduced it has passed away. In their abstract views 
of property, then, Communists are perfectly able to maintain 
their ground against the jurists. 

They are right, again, in dissenting as deeply as they do 
from the Economists, who lay it down as an absolute principle 
that the application of wealth should be entirely unrestricted by 
society. This error, like the one just spoken of, is attribiital)le 
to instances of unjustifiable interference. But it is utterly 
opposed to all sound philosophical teaching, although it has a 
certain appearance of truth, in so far as it recognises the sub- 
ordination of social phenomena to natural laws. But the 
Economists seem to have adopted this important principle only 
to show how incapable they are of comprehending it. Before 
they applied the conception of Law to the higher phenomena of 
nature, they ought to have made themselves well acquainted 
with its meaning, as applied to the lower and more simple 
phenomena. Not having done so, they have been utterly blind 
to the fact that the Order of nature becomes more and more 
modifiable as it grows more complicated. This conception lies 
at the very root of our whole practical life; therefore nothing 
can excuse the metaphysical school of Economists for syste- 
matically resisting the intervention of human wisdom in the 
various departments of social action. That the movement of 
society is subject to natmal laws is certain ; but this truth, 
instead of inducing us to abandon all efforts to modify society, 
should rather lead to a wiser application of such efforts, since 
they are at once more efficacious and more necessary in social 
phenomena than in any other. 

So far, therefore, the fundamental principle of Communism 
is one which the Positivist school must obviously adopt. Posi“ 
tivism not only confirms this principle, but widens its scope, 
by showing its application to other departments of human life ; 
by insisting that, not wealth only, but that all our powers shall 
be devoted in the true republican spirit to the continuous 
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service of the community. The long period of revolution which 
has elapsed since the Middle Ages has encouraged individualism 
in the moral world, as in the intellectual it has fostered the 
specialising tendencj^. But both are equally inconsistent with 
the final order of modern society. In all healthy conditions of 
Humanity, the citizen, whatever his position, has been regarded ' 
as a public functionary, whose duties and claims were deter- 
mined more or less distinctly by his faculties. The case of 
property is certainly no exception to this general principle. 
Proprietorship is regarded by the Positivist as an important 
social function ; the function, namely, of creating and adminis- 
tering that capital by means of which each generation lays the 
foundation for the operations of its successor. This is the only 
tenable view of property; and wisely interpreted, it is one 
which, while ennobling to its possessor, does not exclude a due 
measure of freedom. It will in fact place his position on a 
firmer basis than ever. 

But the agreement here pointed out between sociological 
science and the spontaneous inspirations of popular iudgment, theCommu- 
£oes no larther. Positivists accept, and indeed very much oftheprob- 
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practical solution on the ground that it is at once inadequate moral not ic- 
and subversive. The chief difference between our own solution ‘ 
and theirs is that we substitute moral agencies for political. 

Thus we come again to our leading principle of separating 
spiritual from temporal power ; a principle which, disregarded 
as it has hitherto been in the system of modern renovators, 
will be found in every one of the important problems of our 
time to be the sole possible issue. In the present case, while 
throwing such light on the fallacy of Communism, it should 
lead us to excuse the fallacy, by reminding us that politicians 
of every accredited school are equally guilty of it. At a time 
when there are so very few, even of cultivated minds, who have 
a clear conception of this the primary principle of modern 
politics, it would be harsh to hlaine the people for still accepting 
a result of revolutionaiy empiricism, which is so universally 
adopted by other classes. 

I need not enter here into any detailed criticism of the 
utopian scheme of Plato. It, was conclusively refuted twenty- 
two centuries ago, by the gi'eat Aristotle, who thus exemplified 
the organic character, by which, even in its earliest manifesta- 
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tions, the Positive spirit is distingiiishecL In modern Com- 
mnnism, moreover, there is one fatal inconsistency, which while 
it proves the utter weakness ot Ice system, testifies at tlie same 
time to the honourable character of the motives from wliich it 
arose. Modern Communism differs from the ancient, as ex- 
pounded by Plato, in not making women and children common 
as well as property ; a result to which the principle itself ob- 
viously leads. Yet this, the only consistent \dew of Communi sm, 
is adopted by none but a very few literary men, whose affec- 
tions, in themselves too feeble, have been perverted by vicious 
intellectual training. Our untaught proletaries, who are the 
only Communists worthy our consideration, are nobly incon- 
sistent in this respect. Indivisible as their erroneous >system 
is, they only adopt that side of it which touches on their social 
requirements, energetically repudiating the other aspect as 
offensive to all their highest instincts. 

Without discussing these chimerical schemes in detail, it 
will be well to expose the errors inherent in the method of 
reasoning which leads to them, because they are common to all 
the other progressive schools, the Positivist school excepted. 
The mistake consists in the first place, in disregarding or even 
denying the natural laws which regulate social phenomena; 
and secondly, in resorting to political agencies where moral 
agency is the real thing needed. The inadequacy and the 
danger of the various utopian systems which are now setting up 
their rival claims to bring about the regeneration of society, 
are all attributable in reality to these two closely-connected 
errors. For the sake of clearness, I shall continue to refer 
specially to Communism as the most prominent of these sys- 
tems. But it will be easy to extend the bearing of my remarks 
to all the rest. 

The ignorance of the true laws of social life under which 
Communists labour is evident in their dangerous tendency to 
suppress individuality. Not only do they ignore the inherent 
preponderance in our nature of the personal instincts ; but they 
forget that, in the collective Organism, the separation of func- 
tions is a feature no less essential than the co-operation of 
functions. Suppose for a moment that the connection between 
men could be made such that they were physically inseparable, 
as has been actually the case with twins in certain cases of 
monstrosity ; society would obviously be impossible. Extrava- 
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gant as this supposition is, it may illustrate the fact that in 
social life indivicluality cannot be dispensed with. It is ne- 
cessary in order to admit of that variety of simultaneoiis efforts 
which constitutes the immense superiority of the Social Organ- 
ism over every individual life. The gimt problem for man is 
to harmonise, as far as possible, the freedom resulting from 
isolation, vfith the equally urgent necessity for convergence. 

To dwell exclusively upon the necessity of convergence would 
tend to undermine not merely our practical energy, but our 
true dignity; since it would do away with the sense of personal 
responsibility. In exceptional cases where life is spent in 
forced subjection to domestic authority, the comforts of home 
are often not enough to prevent existence from becoming an 
intolerable burden, simply from the want of sufficient inde- 
pendence, What would it be, then, if everybody stood in a 
similar position of dependence towards a community tliat was 
indifferent to his happiness? Yet no less a danger than this 
would he the result of adopting any of those utopian schemes 
which sacrifice true liberty to uncontrolled equality, or even to 
an exaggerated sense of fraternity. Wide as the divergence 
between Positivism and the Economic schools is, Positivists 
adopt substantially the strictures which they have passed upon 
Communism ; especially those of Dunoyer, their most advanced 
writer. 

There is another point in which Communism is equally indnsti’y re- 
inconsistent with the laws of Sociology. Acting under false 
views of the constitution of our modern industrial system, it 
proposes to remove its directors, who form so essential a part 
of it. An army can no more exist without officers than 
without soldiers ; and this elementary truth holds good of 
Industry as well as of War. The organisation of modern 
industry has not been found practicable as yet ; but the germ 
of such organisation lies unquestionably in the division which 
has arisen spontaneously between Capitalist and Workman. 

No great works could be undertaken if each worker were also 
to be a director, or if the management, instead of being fixed, 
were entrusted to a passive and irresponsible body. It is 
evident that under the present system of industry there is a 
tendency to a constant enlargement of undertakings: each 
fresh step leads at once to still further extension. Now this 
tendency, so far from being opposed to the interests of the 
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is the weak point of every plan of reform which limits itself 
to the mode of acquiring power, whether public pcwer or 
private, instead of aiming at controlling its use in whosever 
hands it may be placed. It leads to a waste of those forces 
which, when rightly used, form our principal resource in 
dealing with grave social difSculties. 

The motives, therefore, from which moderm Communism 
has arisen, however estimable, lead at present, in the want of 
proper scientific teaching, to a very wrong view both of the 
nature of the disease and of its remedy. A heavier re- 
proach against it is that in one point it shows a manifest 
insufficiency of social instinct. Communists boast of their 
spirit of social union : but they limit it to the union of the 
present generation, stopping short of historical continuity, 
which yet is the principal characteristic of Humanity. When 
they have matured theii? moral growth, and have followed out 
in Time that connection which at present they only recognise 
in Space, they will at once see the necessity of these general 
conditions which at present they would reject. They will 
understand the importance of inheritance, as the natural means 
by which each generation transmits to it? successor the result 
of its own labours and the means of improving them. The 
necessity of inheritance, as far as the community is concerned, 
is evident, and its extension to the individual is an obvious 
consequence. But whatever reproaches Communists may 
deserve in this respect are equally applicable to all the other 
progressive sects. They are all pervaded by an anti-historic 
spirit, which leads them to conceive of Society as though it 
had no ancestors ; and this, although their own ideas for the 
most part can have no hearing except upon posterity. 

Serious as these errors are, a philosophic mind will treat 
the Communism of our day, so far as it is adopted in good 
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faith, with indulgence, whether he look at the motives from 
which it arose, or at the practical results which will follow from 
it. It is hardly fair to criticise the intrinsic merits of a 
doctrine, the whole meaning and value of which are relative 
to the peculiar phase of society in which, it is proposed. Com- 
munism has in its own way discharged an important function. 
It has brought prominently forward the greatest of social 
problems ; and, if we except the recent Positivist explanation, 
its mode of stating it has never been surpassed. And let no 
one suppose that it would have been enough simply to state 
the problem, without any such dangerous solution as is here 
offered. Those who think so do not understand the exigencies 
of man’s feeble intellect. In far easier subjects than this, it 
is impossible to give prolonged attention to questions which 
are simply asked, without any attempt to answer them. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that Grail and Broussais had limited 
themselves to a simple statement of their great problems 
without venturing on any solution ; their principles, however 
incontestable, would have been barren of result, for want of 
the renovating impulse which nothing can give but a syste- 
matic solution of some kind or other, hazardous as the attempt 
must be at first. Now it is hardly likely that we should be 
able to evade this condition of our mental faculties in subjects 
which are not only of the highest difficulty, but also more 
exposed than any others to the influence of passion. Besides, 
when we compare the errors of Communism with those of other 
social doctrines which have recently received official sanction, 
we shall feel more disposed to palliate them. Are they, for 
instance, more shallow and more really dangerous than the 
absurd and chimerical notion which was accepted in France 
for a whole generation, and is still upheld by so many political 
teachers; the notion that the great Ee volution has found its 
final issue in the constitutional system of government, a system 
peculiar to England during her stage of transition ? Moreover, 
our so-called conservatives only escape the errors of Communism 
by evading or ignoring its problems, though they are becoming 
every day more urgent. Whenever they are induced to deal 
with them, they render themselves liable to exactly the same 
dangers, dangers common to all schools which reject the 
division of the two powers, and which consequently are for ever 
trying to make legislation do the woi'k of morality. Accord- 
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ingly we see the governing classes now-a-days upholding 
institutions of a thoroughly Communist character, such as 
alms-houses, foundling hospitals, &c. ; while popular feeling 
strongly and rightly condemns such institutions, as being 
incompatible with that healthy growth of home affection which 
should be common to all ranks. 

Were it not that Communism is provisionally useful in 
antagonising other doctrines equally erroneous, it would have 
then, no real importance, except that due to the motives which 
originated it ; since its practical solution is far too chimerical 
and subversive ever to obtain acceptance. Yet, from the high 
morality of these motives, it will probably maintain and increase 
its influence until our working men find that their wants can 
be more effectually satisfied by gentler and surer means. Our 
republican system seems at first sight favourable to the scheme; 
hut it cannot fail soon to have the reverse effect, because, while 
adopting the social principle which constitutes the real merit of 
Communism, it repudiates its mischievous illusions. In France 
at all events, where property is so easy to acquire, and is con- 
sequently so generally enjoyed, the doctrine cannot lead to much 
practical harm ; rather its reaction will be beneficial, because it 
will fix men’s minds more seriously on the just claims of the 
People. The danger is far greater in other parts of Western 
Europe, especially in England, where aristocratic influence is 
less undermined, and where consequently the working classes 
are less advanced and more oppressed. And even in Catholic 
countries, where individualism and anarchy have been met by a 
truer sense of fraternity, Communistic disturbances can only be 
avoided finally by a more rapid dissemination of Positivism, 
which will ultimately dispel all social delusions, by establishing 
the true solution of the questions that gave rise to them. 

The nature of tho evil shows us at once that the remedy we 
seek must he almost entirely of a moral kind. This truth, 
based as it is on real knowledge of human nature, the people 
will soon come to feel instinctively. And here Communists 
are, without knowing it, preparing the way for the ascendancy 
of Positivism. They are forcing upon men’s notice in the 
strongest possible way a problem to which no peaceable and 
satisfactory solution can be given, except by the new philosophy. 

That philosophy, disregarding all useless and irritating dis- 
cussions as to the origin qf wealth and the extent of its pos- 
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session, proceeds at once to tlie moral rules 'which should regu- 
late it as a social function. The distribution of power among 
men, of material power especially, lies so far beyond our means 
of intervention, that to set it before us as our main object to 
rectify the defects of the natural order in this respect, %¥ould be 
to -waste oin short life in barren and interminable disputes. 
The chief concern of the public is that power, in whosever 
hands it may be placed, should be exercised for their benefit ; 
and this is a point to which we may direct our efforts mtli far 
greater effect. Besides, by regulating the employment of 
wealth, we do, indirectly, modify its tenure ; for the mode in 
which wealth is held has some secondary influence over the right 
use of it. 

The regulations required should be moral, not political, in 
their source ; general, not special, in their application. Those 
who accept them will do so of their own free will, under the 
influence of their education. Thus their obedience, -while 
steadily maintained, will have, as Aristotle long ago observed, 
the merit of voluntary action. By converting private property 
into a public function, we would subject it to no tyrannical 
interference ; for this, by the destruction of free impulse and 
responsibility would prove most deeply degrading to man’s cha- 
racter. Indeed, the comparison of proprietors with public func- 
tionaries will frequently be applied in the inverse sense ; with 
the vie-w, that is, of strengthening the latter rather than of 
weakening the former. The true principle of republicanism is, 
that ail forces should work together for the common good. 
With this view we have on the one hand to. determine precisely 
what it is that the common good requires ; and on the other, to 
develope the temper of mind most likely to satisfy the require- 
ment. The conditions requisite for these two objects, are a 
recognised code of principles, an adequate education, and a 
healtliy direction of public opinion. For such conditions we 
must look principally to the -philosophic body which Positivism 
proposes to establish at the apex of modern society. Doubtless 
this purely moi'al influence would not be sufficient of itself. 
Human frailty is such that (Jovernment in the ordinary sense 
of the word, will have as before, to repress by force the more 
palpable and more dangerous class of delinquencies. But this 
additional control, though necessary,; will not fill so important 
a place as it did in the Middle Ages under the sway of Catholi- 



cism. Spiritxial rewards and punishments will preponaerare 
over temporal, in proportion as human development evokes a 
stronger sense of the ties which unite each with all by the three- 
fold bond of Feeling, Thought, and Action. 

Positivism being more pacific and more efiicacious than 
Communism, ■ because more • true, is also broader a,nd more 
complete in its solution of great social problems. _ The super- 
ficial view of property, springing too often from envious motives, 
which condemns Inheritance because it admits of possesion 
without labour, is not subversive merely, but narrow, hrom 
the moral point of view we see at once the radical weakness oi 
these empirical reproaches. They show blindness to the tact 
that this mode of transmitting wealth is really that which is 
most likely to call out the temper requisite for its right em- 
ployment. It saves the mind and the heart from the mean and 
sordid habits which are so often engendered by slow accumula- 
tion of capital. The man who is born to wealth is more Kkely 
to feel the wish to be respected. And thus those whom we are 
inclined to condemn as idlers may very easily become the most 
useful of the rich classes, under, a wise reorganisation of opnions 
and habits. Of course too, since with the advance of Civilisa- 
tion the difficulty of living without industry increases, the class 
that we are speaking of becomes more and more exceptional. 
In every way, then, it is a most serious mistake to wish to upset 
society on account of abuses which are alreadyin course of removal. 
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at tlie source from wliicli Ms powers proceed or at the object to 
whicli they should be directed. Yet the men who wish to make 
material wealth common, the only kind of wealth that can be 
held exclusively by an individual, never extend their utopian 
scheme to intellectual wealth, in which it would be far more 
admissible. In fact the apostles of Communism often come 
forward as zealous supporters of what they call literary property. 

Such inconsistencies show the shallowness of the system; it 
proclaims its own failure in the very cases that are most favour- 
able for its application. The extension of the principle here 
suggested would expose at once the inexpediency of political 
regulations on the subject, and the necessity of moral rules; for 
these and these only can ensure the right use of all our faculties 
without distinction. Intellectual effort, to be of any value, 
must be spontaneous; and it is doubtless an instinctive sense 
of this truth which prevents Communists from subjecting intel- 
lectual faculties to their utopian regulations. But Positivism 
can deal with these faculties, which stand in the most urgent 
need of wise direction, without inconsistency and without dis- 
turbance. It leaves to them their fair measure of free action ; 
and in the case of other faculties which, though less eminent,, 
are hardly less dangerous to repress, it strengthens their freedom. 

When a pure morality arises capable of impressing a social ten- 
dency upon every phase of human activity, the freer our action 
becomes the more useful wiU it be to the public. The tendency 
of modern civilisation, far from impeding private industry, is to 
entrust it more and more with functions, especially with those 
of a material kind, which were originally left to government. 
Unfortunately this tendency, which is very evident, leads econo- , 
mists into the mistake of supposing that industry may be left 
altogether without organisation. All that it really proves is 
that the influence of moral principles is gradually preponderating 
over that of governmental regulations. 

The method which is peculiar to Positivism of solving oui 
great social problems by moral agencies, will be found appli- 
cable also to the settlement of industrial disputes, so far as the cg^^ts; 
popular claims involved are well founded. These claims will 
thus become clear from all tendency to disorder, and will con- 
sequently gain immensely in force; ..especially when they are 
seen to he consistent with principleik wMch are freely accepted 
by all, and when they are supported by a philosophic body of 
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known impartiality and enlightenment. This spiritual power, 
'while impressing on the people the duty of respecting tlieir 
temporal leaders, will impose duties upon these latter, which 
they will find impossible to evade. As all classes will have 
received a common education, they will all alike he penetrated 
with the general principles on which these special obligations 
will rest. And these weapons, derived from no source but that 
of feeling and reason, and aided solely by public opinion, will 
wield an influence over practical life, of which nothing in the 
present day can give any conception. We might compare it 
with the influence of Catholicism in the Middle Ages, only that 
men are too apt to attribute the results of Catholicism to the 
Ghimerical hopes and fears which it inspired, rather than to the 
energy with which praise and blame were distributed. With 
the new spiritual power praise and blame will form the only 
resource ; but it will be developed and consolidated to a degree 
which, as I have before shown, was impossible to Catholicism. 

This is the only real solution of the disputes that are so 
constantly arising between workmen and their employers. 
Both parties will look to this philosophic authority as a supreme 
court of arbitration. In estimating its importance, we must 
not forget that the antagonism of employer and employed has 
not yet been pushed to its full consequences. The struggle 
between wealth and numbers would have been far more serious, 
but for the fact that combination, without which there can he 
no struggle worth speaking of, has hitherto only been permitted 
to the capitalist. It is true that iii England combinations of 
workmen are not legally prohibited. But' in that country they 
are not yet sufficiently emancipated, either intellectually or 
morally, to make such use of the right as would be the case in 
France. When French workmen are allowed to concert their 
plans as freely as their employers, the antagonism of interests 
that will then arise will make both sides feel the need of a moral 
power to arbitrate between them. Not that the conciliating 
influence of such a power will ever be such as to do away entirely 
with extreme measures ; but it will greatly restrict their appli- 
cation, and also will mitigate its harshness. Such measures 
should be limited on both sides to refusal of co-operation ; a 
power which every free agent ought to be allowed to exercise, 
on his own personal responsibility, with the object of impressing 
on those who are treating him unjustly the importance of the 
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services wMcli lie has been rendering. The workman is not to 
be compelled to work any more than the capitalist to direct. 
Any abuse of this extreme protest on either side will of course 
be disapproved by the moral power ; but the option of making 
the protest is always to be reserved to each element in the col- 
lective organism, by virtue of his natural independence. In the 
most settled times functionaries have always been allowed to 
suspend their services on special occasions. It was done fre- 
quently in the Middle Ages by priests, professors, judges, etc. 
All we have to do is to regulate this right, and embody it into 
the industrial system. This will be one of the secondary duties 
of the philosophic body, who will naturally be consulted on most 
of these occasions, as on all others of public or private moment- 
The formal sanction or positive order which it may give for a 
suspension of work, will render that measure far more effective 
than it is at present. The operation of the measure is but 
partial at present, but it might in this way extend, first to all 
who belong to the same trade, then to other branches of industry, 
and even ultimately to every Western nation that accepts the 
same spiritual guides. Of course persons who think themselves 
aggrieved may always resort to this extreme course on their own 
responsibility, against the advice of the pbilosophic body. 
True spiritual power confines itself to giving counsel : it never 
commands. But in such cases, unless the advice given by the 
philosophers has been wrong, the suspension of work is not 
likely to be sufficiently general to bring about any important 
result. 

This theory of trade-unions is, in fact, in the industrial world, 
what the power of insurrection is with regard to the higher 
social functions ; it is an ultimate resource which every collec- 
tive organism must reserve. The principle is the same in the 
simpler and more ordinary cases as in the more unusual and 
important. In both the intervention of the philosophic body, 
whether solicited or not, whether its purpose be to organise 
legitimate but empirical efforts or. to repress them, willlargely 
influence the result. 

■We are now in a position to state with more precision the 
main practical difference between the policy of Positivism, and 
that of Communism or of Socialism. All progressive political 
schools agree in concentrating their attention upon the problem. 
How to give the people their -proper plac6 as a component 
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element of modern Society, which ever since the Middle Ages 
has been tending more and more distinctly to its normal mode 
of existence. They also agree that the two great requirements 
of the working classes are, the organisation of Education, and 
the organisation of Labour. But here their agreement ends. 
When the means of effecting these two objects have to be con- 
sidered, Positivists find themselves at issue with all other pro- 
gressive schools. They maintain that the organisation of In- 
dustry must be .based upon the organisation of Education, 
whereas it is commonly supposed that both may be begun simul- 
taneously, or indeed that Labour may be organised irrespectively 
of Education. It may seem as if we are making too much of a 
mere question of arrangement ; yet the difference is one which 
affects the whole character and method of social reconstruction. 
The plan usually followed is simply a repetition of the old 
attempt to reconstruct politically, without waiting for spiritual 
reconstruction : in other words, to raise the social edifice before 
its intellectual and moral foundations have been laid. Hence 
the attempts made to satisfy popular requirements by measures 
of a purely political kind, because they appear to meet the evil 
directly;, a course as useless as it is . destructive. Positivism, 
on the contrary, substitutes for such agencies an influence which 
is sure and peaceful, although it he gradual and indirect; the 
influence of a more enlightened morality, supported by a purer 
state of Public Opinion ; such opinion being organised by com- 
petent minds, ^nd diffused freely amongst the people. In fact, 
the whole question, 'whether the solution of the twofold problem 
before us is to be empirical, revolutionary, and therefore confined 
simply to France ; or whether it is to be consistent, pacific, and 
applicable to the whole of Western Europe, depends upon the 
precedence or the postponement of the organisation of Labour 
to the organisation of Education. 

Public opi- This conclusion involves a brief explanation of the general 
bSed^pon 'system of education which Positivism will introduce, as tine 
tern's edS principal function of the new spiritual power, and its most 
ca iou. efficient instrument for satisfying the working classes in all 
reasonable demands. 

It was the great social virtue of Catholicism, that it intro- 
duced for the first time, as far as circumstances permitted, a 
system of education common to all classes without distinction, 
not excepting even those who were still slaves. It was a vast 
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undertaking, yet essential to its purpose of founding a spiritual 
power which was to be independent of the temporal power. 
Apart from its temporary value, it has left us one imperishable 
principle, namely that in all education worthy of the name, 
moral training should be regarded as of greater imj)ortanGe than 
scientific teaching. Catholic education, however, was of course 
extremely defective ; owing partly to the circumstances of the 
time, and partly to the weakness of the doctrine on which it 
rested. Having reference almost exclusively to the oppressed 
masses, the principal lesson which it taught was the duty of 
almost passive resignation, with the exception of certain obliga- 
tions imposed upon rulers. Intellectual culture in any true 
sense there was none. All this was natural in a faith which 
directed men’s highest efforts to an object unconnected with 
social life, and which taught that all phenomena were regulated 
by an impenetrable Will. Catholic Education was consequently 
quite unsuited to any period but the Middle Ages ; a period 
during which the advanced portion of Humanity was gradually 
ridding itself of the ancient institution of slavery, by commu- 
ting it first into serfdom, as a preliminary step to entire per- 
sonal freedom. In the ancient world Catholic education would 
have been too revolutionaay ; at the present time it would be 
servile and inadequate. Its sole function was that of directing 
the long and difficult transition from the social life of Antiquity 
to that of Modern times. Personal emancipation once obtained, 
the working classes began to develope their powers and rise to 
their true position as a class ; and they soon became conscious 
of intellectual and social wants which Catholicism , was wholly 
incapable of satisfying. 

And yet this is the only real system of universal education 
which the world has hitherto seen. For we cannot give that 
name to the so-called University system which metaphysicians 
began to introduce into Europe at the close of the Middle Ages, 
and which was a mere extension of the special instruction pre- 
viously given to the priesthood ; that is, the study of the Latin 
language, with the dialectical training required for the defence 
of their doctrines. Morals were untaught except as a part of 
the training of the professed theologian. All this metaphysical 
and literary instruction was of no great service to modern pro- 
gress, except so far as it developed the critical power ; it had, 
however, a certain indirect influence on the constructive move- 
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rnent, especially on the development of Art. But its defects, 
both practical and theoretical, have been made more evident by 
its application to new classes of society, whose occupations, 
whether practical or speculative, required a very different kind 
of training. And thus, while claiming the title of Universal, 
it never reached the working classes, even in Protestant 
countries, where each believer became to a certain extent his 
own priest. 

Tlie theological method being obsolete, and the metaph3Tsical 
method inadequate, the task of founding an eflBcient system of 
popular education belongs to Positivism; the only doctrine 
capable of reconciling those two orders of conditions, the in- 
tellectual and the moral, which are equally necessary, but 
which since the Middle Ages have always proved incompatible. 
Positivist education, while securing the supremacy of the heart 
over the understanding more efSciently than Catholicism, will 
yet put no obstacle in the way of intellectual growth. The 
function of intellect, in education as in practical life, will be to 
regulate Feeling ; the culture of which, beginning at birth, will 
be maintained by constant exercise of the three classes of duties 
relative to Self, to the Family, and to Society. 

I have already explained the mode in which the principles 
of universal morality will be finally co-ordinated ; this being 
the principal service to be rendered by the new spiritual power. 
I have now only to point out the paramount influence of morality 
in every part of Positive Education. It will be seen to be 
connected at first spontaneously, and afterwards in a more syste-. 
matic form, with the entire system of Human knowledge. 

Positive Education, adapting itself to the requirements of 
the Organism with w^hich it has to deal, subordinates intellec- 
tual conditions to social ; regarding the latter as the end, the 
former as simply the means. Its principal aim is to induce the 
working classes to accept their high social function of support- 
ing the spiritual power, while at the same time it will render 
them more efficient in their own special duties. 

Presuming that Education extends from birth to manhood, 
we may divide it into two periods, the first ending with puberty, 
that is, at the beginning of industrial apprenticeship. Edu- 
cation here should be essentially spontaneous, and should be 
carried on as far as possible in the bosom of the family, the 
only studies required, being those connected with esthetic cul- 
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iiire. In the second period. Education takes a systematic form, 
consisting chiefly of a public course of scientific lectures upon 
the essential laws of the various orders of phenomena. TJus 
course will be the grand work of a moral system, co-ordinating 
the whole, and pointing out the relation of each part to the 
social purpose common to all. Thus, at about the time which 
long experience has fixed as that of legal majority, and when 
in most cases the term of apprenticeship closes, the workman 
will be prepared intellectually and morally for his public and 
private service. 

The first years of life, from infancy to the end of the period 
of second dentition, should be devoted to ' education of the 
physical powers, carried on under the superintendence of the 
parents, especially of the mother. Physical education, as 
usually practised, is nothing but mere muscular exercise ; but 
a more important object is that of training the senses, and 
giving manual skill, so as to dev elope from the very first our 
powers of observation and action. Study, in the ordinary 
acceptation, there should be none during this period, not even 
reading or writing. An acquaintance with facts of various 
kinds, such as may spontaneously attract the growing powers of 
attention, will be the only instruction received. The philo- 
sophic system of the infant individual, like that of the infant 
species, consists in pure Fetichism, and its natural development 
should not be disturbed by unwise interference. The only care 
of the parents will be to impress those prepossessions and habits 
for which a rational basis will be given at a later period. By 
taking every opportunity of calling the higher instincts into 
play, they will be laying down the best foundation for true 
morality. 

During the period of about seven years comprised between 
the second dentition and puberty, Education will become some- 
what more systematic ; but it will be limited to the culture of 
the fine arts ; and it will be still most important, especially on 
moral grounds, to avoid separation from the family. The study 
of Art should simply consist in practising it more or less syste- 
matically. No formal lectures are necessary, at least for the 
purposes of general education, and apart from the requirements 
of special professions. There is no reason why these studies 
should not be carried on at home by the second generation of 
Positivists, when the cultme of the parents will be sufficiently 
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advanced to allow them to superintend it. They will include 
Poetry, the art on which all the rest are based ; and the two 
most important of the special arts, music and drawing. P''ami*. 
,liarity with the principal Western languages will be involved 
in the study of poetry,, since it cannot be properly appreciated 
without them. Moreover, independently of esthetic considera- 
tions, a knowledge of them is most important morally, as a 
means of destrojdng national prejudices, and of forming the 
true Positivist standard of Occidental feeling. Each nation 
will be taught to consider it a duty to learn the language of 
contiguous countries ; an obvious principle, which, in the case 
of Frenchmen, will involve their learning all the other four 
languages, as a consequence of that central position which 
gives them so many advantages. When this rule becomes 
general, and the natural affinities of the five advanced nations 
are brought fully into play, a common Occidental language 
will not be long in forming itself spontaneously, without the 
aid of any metaphysical scheme for producing a language that 
shall be absolutely universal. 

During the latter portion of primary Education, devoted to 
the culture of the imaginative powers, the philosophic develop- 
ment of the individual, corresponding to that of the race, will 
carry him from the simple Fetichism with which he began to 
the stage of Polytheism. This resemblance between the growth 
of the individual and that of society has always shown itself 
more or less, in spite of the irrational precautions of Christian 
teachers. They have never been able to give children a dis- 
taste for those simple tales of fairies and genii, which are 
natural to this phase. Positivist education allows free scope to 
this tendency, without however encouraging any hypocrisy on 
the part of the parents, or necessitating any subsequent contra- 
diction. The simple truth is enough. The child may be told 
that these spontaneous beliefs are but natural to his age, but 
that they will gradually lead him on to others, by the funda- 
mental law of ail human development. Language of this kind 
will not only have the advantage of familiarising him with a 
great principle of Positivism, but will stimulate the nascent 
sense of sociability, by leading him to sympathise with the 
various nations who still remain at his own primitive stage of 
intellectual development. 

The second part of Positivist Education cannot be con- 
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ducted altogether at home, since it involves public lectures, in 
which of coui'se the part taken by the parent can be only 
accessory. But this is no reason for depriving the pupil of the 
advantages of family life ; it remains as indispensable as ever 
to his moral development, which is always to be the first 
consideration. It will be easy for him to follow the best 
masters without weakening his sense of personal and domestic 
morality, which is the almost inevitable result of the monastic 
seclusion of modem schools. The public-school system is 
commonly thought to compensate for these disadvantages, by 
the knowledge of the world which it gives ; but this is better 
obtained by free intercom-se with society, where sympathies are 
far more likely to be satisfied. Eeeognition of this truth 
would do much to facilitate and improve popular education : 
and it applies to all cases, except perhaps to some special 
professions, where seclusion of the pupils may still be necessary, 
though even in these cases probably it may be ultimately dis- 
pensed with. 

The plan to be followed in this period of education, will 
obviously be that indicated by the encyclopaedic law of Classi- 
fication, which forms part of my Theory of Development. 
Scientific study, whether for the working man or the philo- 
sopher, should begin with the inorganic world around us, and 
then pass to the subject of human nature, individual and social ; 
since our ideas on these two subjects form the basis of our 
practical action. The first class of studies, as I have stated 
before, includes four sciences which we may arrange in couples : 
Mathematics and Astronomy forming the first; Physics and 
Chemistry the second. To each of these couples, two years 
may be given. But as the first ranges over a wide field, and is 
of greater logical importance, it will require two lectures 
weekly; whereas, for all the subsequent studies one lecture 
will be sufficient. Besides, during these two years, the 
necessities of practical life will not press heavily, and more 
time may fairly be spent in mental occupation. From the 
study of inorganic science, the pupil will proceed to Biology : 
this subject may easily be condensed in the fifth year into a 
series of forty lectures, without really losing either its philosophic 
or its popular character. This concludes the introductory part 
of Education. The student will now in the sixth year co- 
ordinate all his previous knowledge by the direct study of 
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Sociology, statically and dynamically viewed. On tlxis subject 
also forty lectures will be given, in wMcb the structure and 
growth of human societies, especially those of modern times, 
will be clearly explained. With this foundation we come to 
the last of the seven 3 ears of pupillage, in which the great 
social purpose of the scheme is at last reached. It will be 
devoted to a systematic exposition of Moral Science, the 
principles of which may be now fully understood by the light 
of the knowledge previously obtained of the World, of Life, 
and of Humanity. 

» During this course of study, part of the three unoccupied 
months of each year will be spent in public examinations, to 
test the degree to which the instruction has been assimilated. 
A very small amount of encouragement wisely given will induce 
the pupils to continue their esthetic pursuits voluntarily. 
During the last two years the Latin and Greek languages 
might be acquired, as an accessory study completing the poetic 
culture of the young workman, and throwing light on the 
historical and moral questions .with which he will then be occu- 
pied. For the purposes of Art, Greek is the more useful ; but 
in the second object, that of enabling us to realise our social 
Filiation, Latin is of even greater importance- 

In the course of these seven years the philosophic develop- 
ment of the individual, preserving its correspondence with that 
of the race, will pass through its last phase. As the pupil 
passed before from Fetichism to Polytheism, so he will now 
pass, as spontaneously, into Monotheism, induced by the in- 
fluence on his imaginative powers which hitherto have been 
supreme, of the spirit of discussion. ISTo interference should be 
offered to this metaphysical transition, which is the natural 
way of rendering homage to the necessary conditions under 
which mankind arrives at truth. There is something in this 
provisional phase which evidently harmonises well with the 
abstract and independent character of Mathematics, with which 
the two first years of the seven are occupied. As long as more 
attention is given to deduction than to induction, the mind 
cannot but retain a leaning to metaphysical theories. Under 
their influence the student will soon reduce his primitive 
theology to Deism of a more or less distinct kind ; and this 
during his physico-chemical studies will most likely degenerate 
into a species of Atheism ; which last phase, under the enlight- 
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ening influence of biological and still more of sociological 
knowledge, will be finally replaced by Positivism. Thus at the 
time fixed for the ultimate study of moral science, each new 
member of Humanity will have been strongly impressed by 
personal experience, with a sense of historical Filiation, and 
will be enabled to sympathise with his ancestors and con- 
temporaries, while devoting his practical energies to the good 
of Ins successors. 

There is an excellent custom prevalent among the -working 
men of F ranee and creditable to their good sense, with which 
our educational scheme seems at first sight incompatible. I 
refer to the custom of travelling from place to place during the 
last years of apprenticeship.; which is as beneficial to their 
mind and character, as the purposeless excursions of our wealthy 
and idle classes are in most cases injurious. But there is no 
necessity for its interfering with study, since it always involves 
long residence in the chief centres of production, where the 
workman is sure to find annual courses of lectures similar to 
those which he would otherwise have been attending at home. 
As the structure and distribution of the philosophic body will 
be everywhere the same, there need be no great inconvenience 
in these changes. For every centre not more than seven 
teachers will be required ; each of whom -will take the whole 
Encyclopsedic scale successively. Thus the total number of 
lecturers will be so small as to admit of a high standard of 
merit being everywhere attained, and of finding everywhere a 
fair measure of material support. So far from discouraging 
the travelling system. Positivism will give it a new character, 
intellectually and social^, by extending the range of travel to 
the whole of Western Europe, since there is no part of it in 
•which the workman will not he able to prosecute his education, 
unhampered as he will then be by differences of language. 
Xot only would the sense of fraternity among western nations 
be strengtliened by such a plan, but great improvement would 
result esthetically. The languages of Europe would be learnt 
more thoroughly, and there would be a keener appreciation of 
works of art, whether. musical, pictorial, or architectural; for 
these can never be properly appreciated but in the country 
which gave them birth. 

Judging by our- present practice, it would seem impossible 
to include such a mass of importaM scientific studies, as are 
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here proposed, in the seven years course of three hundred and 
sixty lectures. But the length to which similar courses now 
extend, is owing partly to the special or professional object 
with which the course is given, and still more to the discursive 
and uiiphilosophical spirit of most of the teachers, under the 
present wretched conditions of scientific study. Its regeneration 
under the infi.uenee of a sound philosophy •will inspire it with a 
social spirit, and thus give it a larger and more comprehensive 
tendency. Teachers will become more practised in the art of 
condensing, and their lectures will be far more substantial. 
They will not indeed be a substitute for voluntary effort, on 
which all the real value of teaching depends. Their aim will 
be rather to direct such effort. A striking example, which is 
not so well remembered as it should he, will help to explain my 
meaning. At the first opening of the Polytechnic School, 
courses of lectures were given, very appropriately named 
Revolutionary Courses^ which concentrated the teaching of 
three years into three months. What was in that case an 
extraordinary anomaly, due to republican enthusiasm, may 
become the normal state when a moral power arises not inferior 
in energy, and yet based upon a consistent intellectual synthesis, 
of which our great predecessors of the Eevolution could have no 
conception. 

Little attention has hitherto . been given to the didactic 
value of Feeling. Since the close of the Middle Ages, the 
heart has been neglected in proportion as the mind has been 
cultivated. But the characteristic principle of Positivism, is 
that the Intellect, whether acting spontaneously or under 
systematic direction, is subordinate to Social Feeling, is a 
principle as fertile in intellectual as in moral results. Through- 
out this course of popular education, parents and masters will 
seize every suitable occasion for calling Social Feeling into 
play ; and the most abstruse subjects will often be vivified by 
its influence. The office of the mind is to strengthen and to 
cultivate tlie heart ; the heart again should animate and direct 
the mental powers. This mutual influence of general views 
and generous feelings will have greater effect upon scientific 
study, from the esthetic culture previously given, in which 
such habits of mind will have been formed, as will give grace 
and beauty to the whole life. - 

When I speak of this education as specially destined for the 
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people, I am not merely nsing words to denote its compre- 
hensiveness and philosophic character. It is, in my opinion, 
the only education, with the exception of certain special 
branches, for which public organisation is needed. It should 
be looked on as a sacred debt which the republic owes to the 
working classes. But the claim does not extend to other classes, 
who can easily pay for any special instruction that they may 
require. Besides such instruction will be only a partial de- 
velopment of the more general teaching, or an application of it 
to some particular purpose. Therefore if the general training 
be sound, most people will be able to prosecute accessory studies 
by themselves. Apprenticeship to any business involves very 
little, except the practice of it. Even in the highest arts, no 
course of systematic instruction is necessary. The false views 
now prevalent on the subject are due to the unfortunate 
absence of all general education, since the decay of Catholicism. 
The special institutions founded in Europe during the last three 
centuries, and carefully remodelled in France by the Convention, 
are only valuable as containing certain germs of truth, which 
will be found indispensable when general education is being 
finally reorganised. But important as they may be from a 
scientific aspect, their practical utility, which seems to have 
been the motive for establishing them, is exceedingly doubtful. 
The arts which they were intended to promote could have done 
perfectly well without them. I include in these remarks such 
wtitutions as the Polytechnic School, the Museum of Jfaturai 
History, etc. Their value, like that of all good institutions of 
the present unsettled time, is purely provisional. Viewed in 
this light, it may be nseful to reorganise them by the help of 
a philosophy which, without any illusion as to their durability, 
will render them better adapted to their important temporary 
purpose. Indeed there are some new institutions which it 
might be advisable to form; such, for instance, as a school 
of higher philology, the object of which would be to range 
all human languages according to their true affinities, thus 
compensating the suppression of Greek and Latin professor- 
ships, which is ceiiainly an indispensable measure. But the 
whole of this provisional framework would no doubt disappear 
before the end of the nineteenth century, when a system 
of general education will have been thoroughly organised. The 
present necessity for a provisional system -should lead to no 
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miscoBception of its character and purpose. Working men 
are the only class who have a real claim upon the State for 
iB.strnction ; and thiSj if wisely organised, dispenses with the 
necessity of special institutions. The adoption of these views 
would at once facilitate and ennoble popular education. ^ 
Nations, provinces, and towns will vie with one another in 
inviting the best teachers that the spiritual authorities of 
Western Europe can supply.' And every true philosopher 
will take pride in such teaching, when it becomes generally 
understood that the popular character of his lectures implies 
that they shall be at the same time systematic. Members 
of the new spiritual power will in most cases regard teaching 
as their principal occupation, for at least a considerable portion 
of their public life. 

What has been said makes it clear that any organisation of 
such education as this at the present time would be impossible. 
However sincere the intentions of governments to effect this 
great result might be, any premature attempt to do it would 
but injure the work, especially if they put in a claim to 
superintend it. The truth is that a system of education, if it 
deserve the name, presupposes the acceptance of a definite 
philosophical and social creed to determine its character and 
purpose. Children cannot be brought up in convictions contrary 
to those of their parents, or indeed without their parents’ assist- 
ance. Opinions and habits that have been already formed may 
subsequently be strengthened by an educational system; but 
the carrying out of any such system is impossible, until the 
principles of combined action and belief have been well esta- 
blished. Till then our mental and moral synthesis is only 
possible in the case of individuals who are ripe for it, each of 
these endeavouring to repair the faults and deficiencies of his 
own education in the best way he can, by the aid of the general 
doctrine which he accents. Assuminsr that the doctrine is 
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wliicli I have already spoken, namely, primary education, and 
special instruction in certain higher branches. But -with these 
exceptions, it is most desirable that government, whether mu- 
nicipal or central, should surrender its unreasonable monopoly, 
and establish real liberty of teaching ; the condition of such 
liberty being, as I said before, the suppression of all annual 
grants whatsoever for theological or metaphysical purposes. 
Until some universal faith has been accepted on its own merits, 
all attempts made by Government to reform education must 
necessarily be reactionary; since they will always be based on 
some one of the retrogressive creeds which it is our object to 
supersede altogether. 

It is with adults, then, that we must deal. We must 
endeavour to disseminate systematic convictions among thAm, 
and thus open the door to a real reform of education for the 
next generation. The press and the power of free speech offer 
many ways of bringing about this result, the most important 
being a more or less connected series of popular lectures on the 
various positive sciences, including history, which henceforth 
tabes its place among them. Now for these lectures to produce 
their full effect, they must, even when treating of the most 
elementary point in mathematics, be thoroughly philosophic 
and conseqirently animated by a social spirit. They must be 
entirely independent of government, so as not to be hampered 
by any of the authorised views. Lastly, there is a condition in 
which all the rest are summed up. These lectures should be 
Occidental, not simply National. What we require is a free 
association of philosophers throughout \^estern Em-ope, formed 
by the voluntary co-operation of aff who can contribute effi- 
ciently to this great preliminary work ; their services being 
essentially gratuitous. It is a result which no system but 
Positivism is capable of effecting. By its agency that coalition 
between philosophers and the working classes, on which so much 
depends, will speedily be established. 

While the work of propagating Positivist convictions is 
going on in the free and unrestricted manner here described, 
the spiritual authority wiU at the same time be fo rmin g itself, 
and will be prepared to make use of these convictions as the 
basis for social regeneration. Thus the transitional state will 
be brought as nearly as possible into harmony with the normal 
state; and this the more in proportion as the natural affinity 
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]:)etweeii pliilosopliers and workmen is brought oiit more dis- 
tinctly, The connection between Positivist lectures and Posi- 
tivist clubs will illustrate my meaning. While the lectures 
prepare the way for the Future, the clubs work in the sanae 
direction by judging the Past, and advising for the Present; 
so that we have at once a beginning’ of the three essential func- 
tions of the new spiritual power. 

We have now a clear conception of popular education in its 
provisional, and in its normal state. Long before the normal 
state can be realised, the mutual action of philosophers and 
workmen will have done great service to both. Meeting with 
such powerful support from th^ people, the rising spiritual 
power will win the respect if not the affection of their rulers, 
even of those among them who are now the most contemptuous 
of every influence but that of material power. Their excess of 
pride will often be so far humbled that they will invite its 
mediation in cases where their people have been roused to just 
indignation. The force of numbers seems at first so violent as 
tu carry all before it ; but in the end it usually proves far in- 
ferior to that of wealth. It cannot exist for any length of time 
without complete convergence of opinion and feeling. Hence, 
a> spiritual power has very great weight in controlling or direct- 
ing its action. Philosophers will never, indeed, be able to 
manage the working classes as they please, as some unprincipled 
agitators have imagined ; but when they exercise their authority 
rightly, whether it be in the cause of Order or that of Progress, 
they will have gi’eat power over their passions and conduct. 
Such influence can only spring from long cherished feeliiigs of 
gratitude and trusty due not merely to presumed capacity, but 
to services actually rendered. No one is a fit representative of 
liis own claims ; but the philosopher may honourably represent 
the cause of working men before the governing classes ; and 
the people will in their turn compel their rulers to respect the 
new spiritual power. By this habitual exchange of services the 
aspirations of the people will be kept clear of all subversive 
tendencies, and philosophers will be led to abandon the folly of 
seeking political power. Neither class will degrade itself hy, 
making its own interest the chief consideration : each will find its 
own reward in keeping to the nobler course of its own social duty* 

' To complete this view of the political attitude which Posi- 
tivism recommends to, the working class, I have how to speak 
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of the intellectual and moral conditions which that attitude 
requires, and on which the character of their spiritual leaders 
depends. What is wanted is only a more perfect development 
of tendencies which already exist in the people, and which have 
already shown themselves strong in Paris, the centre of the 
great Western movement. 

Intellectually the principal conditions are two; Emanci- 
pation from obsolete beliefs, and a sufficient amount of mental 

culture. 

The emancipation of the working classes from theology is 
completej at least in Paris. In no other class has it so entirely 
lost its power. The shallow Deism,, which satisfies so many of 
om literary men, finds little favour with the people. They are 
happily imversed in studies of words and abstractions, without 
which this last stage in. the process of emancipation speedily 
comes to^ air end. We only require a stronger expression of 
popular feeling on this point, so as to avoid all deception and 
false statement as to the intellectual character of the reorganisa- 
tion that is going on. And the freedom that we are now enjoy- 
ing will admit of these feelings being unmistakeably manifested, 
especially now that they have the new philosophy for their ex- 
ponent. Strong declarations of this kind are intimately con- 
nected with the social needs of the people ; for the hypocritical 
affectation of theological belief against which we have to .fight, 
is designed to prevent, or at least has the effect of preventing, 
the just enforcement of popular claims. These unscrupulous 
attempts to mystify the people presuppose their mental subjec- 
tion, and have simply the result of evading their legitimate 
aspirations for real progress by diverting their thoughts towards 
an imaginary future state. It is for the working classes them- 
selves to break through this concerted scheme, which is even 
more contemptible than it is odious. They have only to declare 
without disguise what their intellectual position really is ; and to 
do this so emphatically as to make any mistake on the part of 
the governing classes impossible. • They will consequently reject 
all teachers who are insufficiently emancipated, or who in any 
way 'Support the system of theological hypocrisy, which, from' 
Robespierre downwards, has been the refuge of all reactionists, 
whether democrat or royalist.' To teachers of another ,^d,' 
who sincerely maintain that om- Hfe. here on earth is a ’'tem- 
porary banishment, and that we ought to iake as little ifiterest 
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in it as possible, a prompt answer may be given. They sboiild 
be requested to follow out their principle consistently, and to 
cease to interfere in the management of a world which is so 
alien to their one supreme object. 

Metaphysical principles have more hold on our working 
classes than theological; yet their abandonment is equally neces- 
saiy. The subtle extravagances by which the G-erman mind 
has been so confused, find, it is true, little favour in Catholic 
countries. But even in Paris the people retains a prejudice in 
favour of metaphysical instruction, though happily it has not 
been able to obtain it. It is most desirable that this last illu- 
sion of our working' classes should be dissipated, as it forms the 
one great obstacle to their social action. One reason for it is 
that they fall into the common error of confounding knowledge 
with intelligence, and imagine in their modesty that none but 
instructed men are capable of governing. Now this error, 
natural as it is, often leads them to choose incompetent leaders. 
A truer estimate of modern society would teach them that it is 
not among our literary, ox even our scientific men, proud as they 
may be of their attainments, that the largest number of really 
powerful intellects are to be found. There are more of them 
among the despised practical class, and even amongst the most 
uninstructed working men. In the Middle Ages this truth was 
better known than it is now. Education was thought more of 
than instruction. A knight would be appreciated for Ms saga- 
city and penetration, and appointed to important posts, though 
he might be extremely ignorant. Clear-sightedness, wisdom, and 
even consistency of thought, are qualities which are very inde- 
pendent of learning ; and hitherto they have been far better 
cultivated in practical life than by scholastic study. In breadth 
of view, which lies at the root of all political capacity, our 
literary classes have certainly shown themselves far below the 
average. 

And now we come to anotlier and a deeper reason for the 
prejudice of which I am accusing even the most emancipated of 
our workmen. It is that they make no distinction between one 
kind of instruction and another. The unfortunate confidence 
which they still bestow on literary men and lawyers shows that 
tlie prestige of pedantocracy lingers among them longer than 
the prestige of theology or monarchy. But all this will soon be 
altered under the influence of republican government, and the 
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strong discipline of a sound philosopMcal system. Popular 
instinct will soon discover that constant practice of the faculty 
of expression, whether in speech or in writing, is no guarantee 
for real power of thought : indeed that it has a tendency to 
incapacitate men from forming a clear and decided judgment 
on any question. Eesting, as it does, upon a course of instruc- 
tion totally devoid of fixed principles, it almost always either 
presiip23oses or causes a total absence of fixed convictions. Most 
minds thus trained, while skilled in putting other men’s thoughts 
into shape, become incapable of distinguishing true from false 
in the commonest subjects, even when their own interest requires 
it. The peoj 3 le must give up the feeling of blind respect which 
leads them to intrust such men with their highest interests. 
Eeverence for superiors is doubtless indispensable to a well- 
ordered state ; only it needs to be better guided than it is now. 

What then, working men may ask, is the proper training for 
themselves, and consequently for those who claim to guide them? 
The answer is, systematic cultivation of the Positive spirit. It 
is already called into exercise by their daily occupations ; and 
all that is wanted is to strengthen it by a com’se of scientific 
study. Their daily work involves a rudimentary application of 
the Positive method: it turns their attention to many most im- 
portant natural laws. In fact, the workmen of Paris whom I 
take as the best type of their class, have a clearer sense of that 
union of reality with utility by which the Positive spirit is 
characterised, than most of onx scientific men. The speciality 
of their employment is no doubt disadvantageous with respect 
to breadth and coherence of ideas. But it leaves the mind free 
from responsibility, and this is the most favourable condition 
for developing these qualities to which all vigorous intellects are 
naturally disposed. But nothing will so strongly impress on 
the people the importance of extending and organising their 
scientific knowledge, as their interest in social questions. Their 
determination to rectify a faulty condition of society will suggest 
to them that they must first know what the laws of Social life 
really are; knowledge which is obviously necessary in every other 
subject. They will then feel how impossible it is to understand 
the present state of society, without understanding its relation 
on tlie one hand with the Past, and on the other with the Pqture. 
Their desire to modify the natural course of social phenomena 
will make them anxious to know the antecedents and cpuse- 
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quences of these phenomena, so as to avoid all mischievous or 
useless interference. They will thus discover that P olitical Art 
is even more dependent than other arts, upon its corresponding 
Science, And then they will soon see that this science is no 
isolated department of knowledge, but that it involves prelimi- 
nary study of Man and of the World. In this way they will 
pass downwards through the hierarchic scale of Positive concep- 
tions, until they come back to the inorganic world, the sphere 
more immediately connected with their own special avocations. 
And thus the proletary mind will he driven to the conclusion 
that Positivism is the only system which can satisfy either the 
intellectual or material wants of the people, since its subject- 
matter and its objects are identical with their own, and since, 
like themselves, it subordinates everything to social considera- 
tions. All that it claims is to present in a systematic form 
principles which they already hold instinctively. By co-ordi- 
nating these principles of morality and good sense, their value 
whether in public or : in private questions, is largely increased ; 
and the union of the two forms of wisdom, theoretical and 
practical wisdom, is permanently secured. When all this is 
understood, the people will feel some shame at having entrusted 
questions of the greatest complexity to minds that have never 
quite comprehended the difference between a cubic inch and a 
cubic foot. As to men of science, in the common acceptation 
of the word, who are so respected by the middle classes, we need 
not he afraid of their gaining much influence with the people. 
They are alienated from them by their utter indifference to 
great social questions ; and before these their learned puerilities 
fade into insignificance. Absorbed in the details of their own 
special science, they are quite incapable of satisfying unsophis- 
ticated minds. What the people want is to have clear concep- 
tions on all subjects, des claries de tout^ as Moliere has it. 
Whenever the savants of our time are drawn by their foolish 
ambition into politics, ordinary men find to their surprise that, 
except in a few questions of limited extent and importance, 
their minds have become thoroughly narrow under the influence 
of the specialising system of which they are so proud. Posi- 
tivism explains the mystery, by showing that, since the neces- 
sity for the specialising system now no longer exists, it natu- 
rally results, if prolonged, in a sort of academic idiocy. During 
the last three centuries it did real service to society by laying 
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valued the workman’s labour at its true worth. Workmen have 
only to imagine labour suppressed or even suspended in the 
trade to wdiich they may belong, to see its importance to the 
whole fabric of modern society. Their general functions as a 
class, the function of forming public opinion, and of supporting 
the action of the spiritual power, it is of course less easy for 
them to understand at present. But, as I have already shown, 
it follows so naturally from their character and position, and 
corresponds so perfectly with their requirements as a class, that 
they cannot fail to appreciate its importance when the course of 
events allows and indeed compels them to bring it into play. 
The only danger lies in their insisting on the possession of what 
metaphysicians call political rights, and in engaging in useless 
discussions about the distribution of power, instead of fixing 
their attention on the manner in which it is used. Of this, 
however, there is no great fear, at all events in France, where 
the metaphysical theory of Eight has never reached so fanatical 
a pitch with the working classes as elsewhere. Ideologists may 
blame them, and may use their official influence as they will ; 
but the people have too much good sense to be permanently 
misled as to their true function in society. Deluged as they 
have been with electoral votes, they will soon voluntarily 
abandon this useless qualification which now has not even the 
charm of a privilege. Questions of pure politics have ceased to 
interest the people ; their attention is fixed, and will remain 
fixed, on social questions, which are to he solved for the most 
part through moral agencies. That substitutions of one person 
or party for another, or that mere modifications of any kind in 
the administration should' be looked on as the final issue of 
the great Eevoltition, is a result in which they will never 
acquiesce. 

And if this is to be the attitude of the people, it must be the 
attitude no less of those who seek to gain their confidence. 
With them, as with the people, political questions should be 
subordinate to social questions ; and with them the conviction 
should be even more distinct, that the solution of social prob- 
lems depends essentially on moral agencies. They must, in fact, 
accept the great principle of separation of spiritual from tem- 
poral powei*, as the basis on which modern society is to be pei'- 
inanently organised. So entirely does this principle meet the 
wants of the people, that the latter will soon insist on its adop- 
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tion bj their teachers. They will accept none who do not formally 
abandon any prospects they may have of temporal power, par- 
liamentary as well as administrative. And by thus dedicating 
their lives without reservation to the priesthood of Humanity, 
they wall gain confidence, not merely from the people, but from 
the governing classes. G-overnments. will offer no impediment 
to social speculations which do not profess to be susceptible of 
immediate application; and thus the normal state may he pre- 
pared for in the future without disturbance, and yet wdtliout 
neglecting the present. Practical statesmen meanwliile, no 
longer interfered with by pretentious sophists, wall give up their 
retrograde tendencies, and will gradually adapt their policy to 
the new ideas current in the public mind, while discharging 
the indispensable function of maintaining material order. 

For the people to rise to the true level of their position, 
they have only to develope and cultivate certain dispositions 
which already exist in them spontaneously. And the most im- 
portant of these is absence of ambition for wealth or rank. 
Political metaphysicians would say that the sole object of the 
Great Eevolution was to give the working ‘classes easier access 
to political and civil power. But this, though it should always 
be open to them, is very far from meeting their true wants. 
Individuals among them may be benefited by it, but the mass 
is left unaffected, or rather is placed often in a worse position, 
by the desertion of the more energetic members. The Conven- 
tion is the only government by which this result has been 
properly appreciated. It is the only government which has 
shown due consideration for working men as such ; which has 
recognised the value of their services, and encouraged what is 
the chief compensation for their condition of poverty, their parti-, 
cipation in public life. All subsequent governments, whether 
retrograde or constitutional, have, on the contrary, done all they 
could to divert the people from their true social function, by 
affording opportunity for individuals among them to rise to 
higher positions. The monied classes, under the influence of 
blind routine, have lent their aid to this degrading policy, by 
continually preaching to the people the necessity of saving ; a 
precept which is indeed incumbent on their own class, but not 
on others. Without saving, capital could not be accumulated 
and administered ; it is therefore of the highest importance t|at 
the monied classes should be, as economical as, possible. But in 
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other classes, and especially in those dependent on fixed wages, 
parsimonious habits are uncalled for and injurious ; they lower 
the character of the labourer, while they do little or nothing to 
improve his physical condition; and neither the working classes 
nor their teachers should encourage them. Both the one and 
the other will find their truest happiness in keeping clear of all 
serious practical responsibility, and in allowing free play to 
their mental and moral faculties in public as well as private 
life. In spite of the Economists, savings-banks are regarded by 
the working classes with unmistakeable repugnance. And the 
repugnance is justifiable ; they do harm morally, by checking 
the exercise of generous feelings. Again, it is the fashion to 
declaim against wine-shops ; and yet, after all, they are at 
present the only places where the people can enjoy society. 
Social instincts are cultivated there which deserve our approval 
far more than the self-helping spirit which draws men to the 
savings-bank. No doubt this unconcern for money, wise as it is, 
involves real personal risk ; but it is a danger which civilisation 
is constantly tending to diminish, without effacing qualities 
which do the workmen honour, and which are the source of its 
most cherished pleasures. The danger ceases when the mental 
and moral faculties are called into stronger exercise. The 
interest which Positivism will arouse among the people in 
public questions, will lead to the substitution of the club for 
the wine-shop. In these questions, the generous inspirations of 
popular instinct hold out a model which philosophers will do 
well to follow themselves. Fondness for money is as much a 
disqualification for the spiritual government of Humanity, as 
political ambition. It is a clear proof of moral incompetence, 
which is generally connected in one way or other with intellec- 
tual feebleness. 

One of the principal results of the spiritual power exercised 
by philosophers and the working classes under the Positivist 
system., will be to compensate by a just distribution of blame 
and praise for the imperfect arrangements of social rank, in 
which wealth must always preponderate. Leaving the present 
subordination of offices untouched, each functionary will be 
judged by the intrinsic ' worth of his mind and heart, without 
servility, and yet without any encouragement to anarchy. It 
must always he obvious that the. political importance which 
high position gives, is oi|t of all .proportion to the real merit 
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implied in gaining that position. The people will come 
to see more and more clearly that real happiness, so far from de- 
pending on rank, is far more compatible with their own humble 
station. Exceptional men no doubt there are, whose character 
impels them to seek power ; a character more dangerous than 
useful, unless there be sufficient wisdom in the social body to 
turn it to good account. The best workmen, like the best 
philosophers, will soon cease to feel envy for greatness, laden, as 
it always must be, with heavy responsibilities. At present, the 
compensation which I hold out to them has not been realised ; 
but when it exists, the people will feel that their spiritual and 
temporal leaders are combining all the energies of society for 
the satisfaction of their wants. Recognising this, they will care 
but little for fame that must be bought by long and tedious 
meditation, or for power burdened with constant care. There 
are men whose talents call them to these important duties, and 
they will be left free to perform them ; but the great mass of 
society will be well satisfied that their own lot is one far more 
in keeping with the constitution of our nature ; more compatible 
with that harmonious exercise of the faculties of thought, feeling, 
and action, which is most conducive to happiness. The imme- 
diate pressure of poverty once removed, the highest reward of 
honourable conduct will be found in the permanent esteem, 
posthumous as it may be sometimes, of that portion of Humanity 
which has witnessed it. In a word, the title, serous seroorum, 
which is still retained by the Papacy from false humility, but 
which originated in anticipation of a social truth, is applicable 
to all functionaries in high position. They may be described 
as the involuntary servants of voluntary subordinates. It is not 
chimerical to conceive Positivist society so organised that its 
theoretical and practical directors, with all their personal advan- 
tages, will often regret that they were not born, or that they 
did not remain, in the condition of work m en. The only solid 
satisfaction which great minds have hitherto found in political 
or spiritual power has been that, being more occupied with 
public interests, they had a wider scope for the exercise of 
social feeling. But the excellence of the future condition of 
society will be, that the possibility of combining pubHc and 
private life will be open to all. The humblest citizen will be 
able to i^ifluence society,' no^by .hppbiafid but by counsel, 
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from the normal futui*e to which it tends. The principal con- 
ditions of onr transitional policy were described at the conclu- 
sion of the last chapter. The best secuiity for them is to be 
found in the natural tendencies of the people of Western 
Europe and especially of France. Our governors will do well to 
follow these tendencies instead of attempting to lead them ; 
for they are in perfect keeping with the two great requirements 
of the present time. Liberty and Public Order. 

The freedom of thought and speech, which is enjoyed in 
France to an extent impossible in any other country, is due 
principally to the intellectual emancipation of French and espe- 
cially of Parisian workmen. They have rid themselves of 
theology in all its forms, and yet have not accepted any meta- 
physical system. At the same time, though totally devoid at 
present of systematic convictions, there is in them a submissi-ve- 
ness of mind which predisposes them to receive convictions 
combining reality with utility. In all other classes there is a 
tendency to use forcible measures in support of doctrines that 
cannot hold their ground against discussion. It is only to 
the people that philosophers can look for the support and 
extension of Liberty, which is so essential to their objects; 
and from this they derive moral confidence far more re- 
assuring than any legal security. However reactionary or 
stationary the views of particular leaders or sects may be, 
wuth such a population as that of Paris no real oppression 
is possible. Of all the claims which France has to the 
leadership of Europe, this is the strongest. The resistance 
which is still offered to freedom of association and freedom of 
education will soon be overcome by the force of its liberal 
sympathies. A population of such strong social feeling as ours 
will certainly not allow itself to be permanently deprived of the 
power of meeting together freely in clubs ; institutions most 
conducive both to its culture and to the protection of its interests. 
It will insist with equal force upon perfect liberty of teaching, 
feeling deeply the need of solid instruction, and the incapacity 
of metaphysicians and theologians to give it. Without popular 
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ieeiing is ; but even more significant is the necessity for com- 
pulsory enlistment, which began in France and has extended to 
other parts of Europe. There has been much factitious indig- 
nation on the subject, but at least it must be allowed, that in 
our armies, the officers are the only volunteers. Again, the 
woi^ng class is more free than any other from international 
prejudices, which still disunite the gxeat family of Western 
nations, although they are very much weaker than ' formerly. 
They are strongest in the middle classes, a fact principally due 
to industrial competition. But working men feel how similar 
■ their wants and their conditions are in all countries, and this 
feeling checks their animosity. And the consciousness of union 
will become far stronger, now that the great social problem of 
their incorporation into modem society is being raised every- 
where. No errors that statesmen can commit, whether in 
matters of war or peace, can prevent this from becoming the 
preponderating question in every European country; and thus 
it tends to preserve their mutual concord. 

Popular sympathies of this sort are no doubt less conducive 
to internal tranquillity than to pacific foreign relations. But 
the alarm which is natm-ally aroused by the spiritual anarchy 
around us must not blind us to the real guarantees for Order 
which popular tendencies, rightly interpreted, hold out. It is 
to the people that we must look for the ascendancy of central 
over local power, which, as we have seen, is so indispensable to 
public order. The executive authority, provided only that it 
gives no cause to fear reaction, will always have their support 
when opposed by an assembly the prevalent tendencies of which 
will usually be adverse to their interests. They will always 
turn instinctively to the dictatorial rather than to the parlia- 
mentary branch of the , administration ; feeling that from its 
practical character and The directness of its action, it is more 
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likely to meet their wants. _ Barren discussions on constitutional 
questions may suit ambitious members of the middle classes, 
by facilitating their arrival to power. But the people take very 
little interest in all this unmeaning agitation, and often treat 
it with merited contempt, knowing that it can be of no use to 
them, and that its only result is to evade their real wants by 
undermining the only authority that can do them justice. 
Consequently the people are certain to give their support to 
every government that deserves it ; especially in France, where 
political passions have already yielded to the superior and more 
permanent interest of social questions. And while strengthening 
the central power, they may do much to elevate its character 
by confining it strictly to its practical function, and resisting 
any attempts that it may make to interfere with opinion. In 
all these respects the spontaneous influence of the working 
classes will be of material assistance in carrying out the syste- 
matic conceptions of social philosophy. 

But a more striking proof of the political influence to he 
exercised by the people is this. The dictatorship which our 
transitional policy requires, as long as the spiritual interregnum 
lasts, must arise in the first instance from their ranks. 

In the word People, especially, in the French language, there 
is a fortunate ambiguity, which may serve to remind us that 
the proletariate class is not, properly speaking,^ a class at all, 
but constitutes the body of society. From it proceed the 
various special classes, which we may regard as organs necessary 
to that body. Since the abolition of royalty, the last remnant 
of caste, bur political leaders have been recruited, for the most 
part, from the working class. In the normal state, however, it 
will be required as a preliminary condition, that the holder of 
dictatorial power shall have first received the political training 
which is given by the exercise of authority in his own business. 
In a settled state of society, Government, strictly so called, is 
a mere extensiofi of civil influence. Ultimately, therefore, 
political power will fall into the hands of the great leaders of 
industry. Unwoibhy as they seem of it at present they will 
gradually become less so as spiritual reorganisation proceeds ; 
and besides, the tenure of power will become less burdensome, 
because it will he confined to duties of a purely practical kind. 

As yet, however, the case is very different ; and therefore 
the wealthy, though ultimately they will be the administrators 
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of power, are not tlioseto whom it should as a rule he entrusted 
in our present condition. Special departments may he given 
to them with advantage, as we have seen proved recently, and 
that in cases where the functions to be performed had no rela- 
tion whatever to industrial skill. But they are not competent 
as yet for dictatorial power, the power which has to supply the 
place of royalty. Individual exceptions of course there may be, 
though none have appeared hitherto, and at least they are 
not enough for our provisional system to rely on. As yet the 
wealthy classes have shown themselves too debased in thought 
and feeling for an office of such importance. Nor do we find 
greater aptitude for it outside the industrial class. Scientific 
men are most assuredly unfit for it, especially in France, where 
the system of Academies has narrowed the mind, withered the 
feelings, and enervated the character to such an extent, that 
most of them fail in the conduct of common life, and are utterly 
unworthy of the smallest post of authority, even in their own 
department. 

All other classes failing us, we have to look to the working 
class, which has been left more free to form broad views, and in 
which the sense of duty has been better cultivated. On historical 
grounds I feel convinced that the workmen of France are more 
likely than any other class to supply men competent for supreme 
power, as long as the spiritual interregnum lasts ; that is, for at 
least one generation. 

On looking at this question calmly and without scholastic 
or aristocratic prejudice, it will be seen, as I pointed out .at the 
beginning of this chapter, that the working class is better situ- 
ated than any other with respect to generality of views and 
generosity of feeling. In knowledge and experience of adminis- 
tration they would ordinarily be deficient ; they would therefore 
not be fit for the work of any special department. But this is 
no disqualification for the supreme power, or indeed for any of 
the higher offices for which breadth of view rather tha.n special 
knowledge is required. These may he filled by working men, 
whose good sense and modesty wiU at once lead them to choose 
their agents for special departments from the classes who have 
usually furnished them before. The practical character and 
progressive spirit of such a government being placed by this 
salutary change beyond suspicion, special talent of whatever 
kind inay be made available, even in the case of men who, in a 
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higlier position would show themselves thoroughly hostile to 
republican institutions. Of all the diversified elements of 
modern society, there is not one which may not be of real service 
in assisting the transition. Among soldiers and magistrates, 
for instance, there are many who will join the popular movement, 
and become sincere supporters of republicanism A govern- 
ment of this kind would tranquillise the people, would obviate 
the necessity for violent compressive measures, and would at 
the same time have a most beneficial influence on the capi- 
talist class. It would show them the necessity of attaining to 
greater purity of feeling and greater breadth of view, if they 
are to become worthy of the position for which they are ulti- 
mately destined. 

Thus, whether we look at the interests of Public Order, or 
at those of Liberty, it appears necessary as a provisional 
measure, during the continuance of our spiritual interregnum, 
that the holders of dictatorial power shall be chosen from the 
working class. The success of a few working men in the pur- 
suit of wealth has exercised an unsettling influence on the rest ; 
but in the present instance we need not fear this result. It will 
be obvious that the career of a proletary governor is a rare ex- 
ception, and one which requires peculiar endowments. 

In examining the mode in which this anomalous policy 
should be carried out, we must bear in mind the object with 
which it was instituted. It is most important to get rid of the 
custom, established by class interests during the last generation, 
of insisting on parliamentary experience as an apprenticeship 
for executive power; executive power being always the real 
object of ambition. We have found from experience what we 
might have anticipated on theoretical grounds, that this plan 
excludes all except mere talkers of the Cxirondist type, men 
totally devoid of statesman-like qualities. To working men it 
offers almost insurmountable obstacles ; and even supposing 
these obstacles to be overcome, we may be sure that they would 
lose the straightforwardness and native vigour which constitute 
their best claim to the exceptional position proposed for them. 

It is best, then, that they should reach the position assigned 
to them at once, without the circuitous process of a parlia- 
mentary career. Our transition towards the normal state will 
then exhibit its true character. It will he tranquil and yet 
decisive, for it will rest on the combined action of philosophers 
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Without politics.! smloitioiij snd of dictstors sdvorso to spiidtuul 
encroachment. The teacher who attempts to govern, the 
governor who attempts to educate, will both incur severe public 
censure, as enemies alike of peace and progress. The whole 
lesiilt will be a change in our revolutionary condition identical 
with that which the Convention would have realised, if, as the 
founders of that admirable government contemplated, it had 
lasted till the Peace. 

Such, then, is the nature of the compact into, which all true 
philosophers should enter with the leading members of the 
proletary class. Their object is to direct the organic and final 
phase through which the Great EevoLution is now passing, by 
a wise prolongation of the provisional system of the Convention ; 
ignoring as far as possible the traditions of all. succeeding 
gov^ernments, whether stationary or retrograde. Comprehen- 
siveness of view and social sympathy predominate alike in both 
members of this gfreat alliance ; and it is thus a guarantee for 
our present state of transition, and a sure earnest of the normal 
fiiture. The people are the spontaneous representatives of this 
alliance; philosophers should become its systematic organ. The 
intellectual deficiencies of the former will, easily be remedied by 
philosophers, who will show them how essential it is on social 
grounds that they should understand the true meaning of 
history ; since otherwise their conception of the union of man- 
kind must be limited to the present generation, ignoring the 
more important truth of the continuity of the Present with the 
Past and the Future. A far greater obstacle is the moral 
deficiency of most philosophers of our time. But the wholesome 
influence of the people upon them, combined with a deep philo- 
sophic conviction of the preponderance of Feeling in every 
subject of thought, will do much to overcome the ambitious 
instincts which weaken and distract their energies in the common 
cause of social renovation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE IHFIUENCE OE POSITIYISM EPON WOMEN. 

Althotjoh in tlieir action upon society philosopbers may hope 
for energetic support from the working classes, the regene- 
rating movement requires still the co-operation of a third ele- 
ment, one indicated by the true theory of human nature as well 
as by historical study of the great modern crisis. 

The moral constitution of man consists of something more 
than Intellect and Activity. These are represented in the 
constitiition of society by the philosophic body and the prole- 
tariate. But besides these there is Feeling, which, in the theory 
put forward in the first chapter of this work, was shown to be 
the predominating principle, the motive power of our being, 
the only basis on which the various parts of our nature can be 
brought into unity. Now the alliance between philosophers 
and working men, which has been just described, however per- 
fectly it may he realised, does not represent the element of 
Feeling with sufficient distinctness and prominence* 

Certainly without Social Feeling, neither philosophers nor 
proletaries can exercise any real influence. But in their case 
its source is not sufficiently pure nor deep to sustain them in 
the performance of their duty. A more spontaneous and more 
perennial spring of inspiration must he found. 

With the philosopher social sympathies will never he want- 
ing in coherence, since they will be connected with his whole 
system of thought; hut this very scientific character would 
deaden their vigour, unless they were continu^ly revived by 
impulses in which reflection has no share. Roused as he will 
he by the consciousness of public duty to a degree of activity 
of which abstract thinkers , can form no conception, the emotions 
of private life will yet be not less necessary for him than for 
others. Even his intercourse with workmen, beneficial as it 
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will be, will not be enough to compensate the defects of a life 
devoted to speculation. 

The sympathies of the people again, though stronger and 
more spontaneous than those of the philosopher, are in most 
cases, less pure and not so lasting. From the pressure of daily 
necessities it is difficult for them to maintain the same con- 
sistent and disinterested character. Great as are the moral 
advantages which will result from the incorporation of the 
peo|)le in modern society, they are not enough by themselves 
to outweigh the force of self-interest aroused by the precaiious 
nature of their position. Emotions of a gentler and less tran- 
sient kind must be called into play. Philosophers may relieve 
the working classes from the- necessity of pressing their own 
claims and grievances ; but the fact still remains, that the in- 
stincts by which those claims are prompted are personal rather 
than social. 

Thus, in the alliance which has been here proposed as neces- 
sary for social reorganisation, Feeling, the most influential part 
of human nature, has not been adequately represented. An ele- 
ment is wanting which shall have the same relation to the 
moral side of our constitution, as the philosophic body has with 
Intellect, and the people with Activity. On this^ as well as on 
other grounds, it is indispensable that Women be associated in 
the work of regeneration as soon as its tendencies and conditions 
can be explained to them. With the addition of this third 
element, the constructive movement at last assumes its true 
character. We may then feel confident that our intellectual 
and practical faculties will be kept in due subordination to 
universal Love. The digressions of intellect, and the subver- 
sive tendencies of our active powers will be as far as possible 
prevented. 

Indispensable to Positivism as the co-operation of women is, 
it involves one essential condition. Modern progress must rise 
above its present imperfect character, before women can tho- 
roughly sympathise with it. 

At present the general feeling amongst them is antipathy to 
the Ee volution* They dislike the destructive character which 
the Eevolution necessarily exhibited in its first phase; and their 
strongest sympathies are still given to the Middl^e Ages. Nor 
is this merely due, as is supposed, to a natural regret for the 
decline of chivalry, although they cannot but rfeel that the 
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Middle Ages are the only period in which the feeling of reve- 
I’eiice for women has been properly cultivated. The real ground 
ot their predilection is deeper and less interested. It is that, 
being morally the purest portion of Humanity, they venerate 
Catholicism, as the only system which has upheld the principle 
of subordinating Politics to Morals. This, I cannot doubt, is 
1 he secret cause of most of the regret with which women still 
regard the in-evoeable decay of medimvai society. 

1 hey do not disi'egard the progress which modern times have 
made in rarious .special directions. But our erroneous tenden- 
cie.s tcnvarcls bringing back the old supremacy of Politics over 
iMoiality, are, in their eyes, a retrograde movement, so compre- 
nensive in its character that no partial improvements can com- 
pensate for it. True, we are able to justify this deviation pro- 
\ i-sionally, corresponding as it does to the necessity of political 
dictatorship resulting from the decay of Catholicism. But 
women, having comparatively little to do with the practical 
business of life, can hardly appreciate this necessity without a 
more satisfactoiw theory of history than they at present possess. 
It is a complete mistake to charge women with being retrogTade 
on account of these honourable feelings of regret. They might 
retort the charge with far better reason on the revolutionists 
foi their blind admiration of Greek and Roman society^ which 
they still persist in asserting to be superior to Catholic Feu- 
dalism ; a delusion, the continuance of which is principally due 
to our absurd system of classical education, from which women 
are fortunately preserved. 

However this may he, the feelings of women upon these 
subjects are a very plain and simple demonstration of the first 
condition of social regeneration, which is, that Politics must 
a^m be subordinated to Morality ; and this upon a more intel- 
bgible, more comprehensive, and more permanent basis than 
totholicism could supply. A system which supplied such a 
basis would natimxlly involve reverence for women as one of its 
characteristic results. Such, then, are the terms on which 
women will cordially co-operate in the progressive movement. 
Aotiung but incapacity to satisfy these terms could induce any 
thinkers to condemn the conception as retrograde. 

It is not, then, to the Revolution itself that women feel 
antipathy, but to the antRhistorie spirit which prevailed in 
its first phase. The blind abuse lavished on the Middle Ages 
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Voimds tlieir strongest sympathies. They care little for meta- 
physical theories of society in which human happiness is made 
to consist in a continual exercise of political rights; for political 
rights, however attractively presented, will always fail to interest 
them. But they give their cordial sympathy to all reasonable 
claims of the people ; and these claims form the real object of 
the revolutionary crisis. They will wish ail success to philo- 
sophers and workmen when they see them endeavouring to 
transform political disputes into social compacts, and provdng 
that they have greater regard for duties than for rights. If 
they regret the decline of the gentle influence which they pos- 
sessed in former times, it is principally because they And it 
superseded by coarse and egotistic feelings, which are now no 
longer counterbalanced by revolutionary enthusiasm. Instead 
of blaming their antipathies, we should learn from them the 
urgent necessity of putting an end to the moral and intellectual 
anarchy of our times : for this it is which gives a ground of real 
justice to their reproaches. 

Women will gladly associate themselves with the Revolution 
as soon as its work of reconstruction is fairly begun. Its nega- 
tive phase must not be prolonged too far. It is difiicult enough 
for them to understand how such a phase could ever he necessary; 
therefore they cannot be expected to excuse its aberrations. 
The true connection of the Revolution with the Middle Ages 
must he fairly stated. History, when rightly interpreted, will 
show them that its real object is, while laying down a surer 
basis for Morality, to restore it to the old position of superiority 
over Politics in which the mediaeval system first placed it. 
Women will feel enthusiasm for the second phase of the Revolu- 
tion, when they see republicanism in the light in which Posi- 
tivism presents it, modified by the spirit of ancient chivalry. 

Then, and not till then, will the movement of social regene- 
ration he fairly hegim. The movement can have no great force 
until women give cordial support to it; for it is they who are 
the best representatives of the fundamental principle on which 
Positivism rests, the victory of social over seMsh affections. On 
philosophers rests the duty of giving logical coherence to this 
principle and saving it from sophistical attacks. Its practical 
working depends upon the proletary class, without whose aid 
it would almost always be evaded. But to maintain it in all 
its purity, as an inspiration that needs neither argument nor 
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compulsion, is the work of women only. So constituted, the 
alliance of the three classes will be the foreshadowed image of 
the normal state to which Humanity is tending. It will he the 
living type of perfect human nature. 

L'nless the new philosophy can obtain the support of women, 
the attempt to substitute it for theology in the regulation of 
social life had better be abandoned. But if the theory stated 
in my first chapter be true. Positivism will have even greater 
influence with women than with the working classes. In the 
principle which animates it, in its manner of regarding and of 
handling the great problem of human life, it is but a systematic 
development of what women have always felt instinctively. To 
them, as to the people, it offers a noble career of social useful- 
ness, and it holds out a sure prospect of improvement in their 
own personal position. 

Nor is it surprising that the new philosophy should possess 
such qualities. They follow naturally from the reality which is 
one of its chief claims to acceptance ; in other words, from the 
exactness with which it takes account of the facts of every sub- 
ject that it deals with. Strong as the prejudices of women are 
upon religious questions, it cannot be long before they find out 
that Positivism satisfies, not merely their intellectual, but their 
moral and social wants better than Catholicism. They will 
then have no further reason for clinging to the old system, of 
the decayed condition of which they are perfectly aware. ’ At 
present they not unnaturally confound Positivism with the 
scientific specialities on which it is based. Scientific studies 
have, as they see, a hardening influence, which they cannot sup- 
pose that the new school of philosophers, who insist so strongly 
upon the necessity of studying science, can have escaped. 
Closer acquaintance with the subject will show them where 
their error lies. They will see that the moral danger of scien- 
tific studies arises almost entirely from want of purpose and 
from irrational speciality, which always alienate them from the 
social point of view. But for the Positivist this danger does 
not exist ; since, however far he may carry these preliminary 
studies, he does so simply in order to gain a stronger grasp of 
social questions. His one object is to concentrate all the powers 
of Man upon the general advancement of the race. And so 
long as this object be kept in view, women’s good sense will 
readily distinguish between the training necessary for it, and 
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the puerilities of the learned societies. The general spirit 
of this work, however, makes further explanation of this point 
unnecessary. 

The social mission of Woman in the Positive system follows 
as a natural consequence from the qualities peculiar to her 
nature. 

In the most essential attribute of the human race, the ten- 
dency to place social above personal feeling, she is undoubtedly 
superior to m.an. Morally, therefore, and apart from all 
material considerations, she merits always our loving veneration, 
as the purest and simplest impersonation of Humanity, who can 
never be adequately represented in any masculine form. But 
these qualities do not involve the possession of political power, 
which some visionaries have claimed for women, though with- 
out their own consent. In that which is the great object of 
human life, they are superior to men ; but in the various means 
of attaining that object they are undoubtedly inferior. In all 
kinds of force, whether physical, intellectual, or practical, it is 
certain that Man surpasses Woman, in accordance with the 
general law prevailing throughout the animal kingdom. Now 
practical life is necessarily governed by force rather than by 
affection, because it requires unremitting and laborious activity. 
If there were nothing else to do but to love, as in the Christian 
utopia of a future life in which there are no material wants, 
Woman would be supreme. But we have above everything 
else to think and to act, in order to carry on the struggle 
against a rigorous destiny ; therefore Man takes the command, 
notwithstanding his inferiority in goodness. Success in all great 
undertakings depends more upon energy and talent than upon 
goodwill, although this last condition reacts strongly upon the 
others. 

Thus the three elements of our moral constitution do not 
act in perfect harmony. Force is naturally supreme, and all 
that women can do is to modify it by affection. Justly conscious 
of their superiority in strength of feeling, they endeavour to 
assert their influence in a way which is too often attributed by 
superficial observers to the mere love of power. But experience 
always teaches them that in a world where the simplest neces- 
saries of life are scarce and difficult to procure, power must 
belong to the strongest, not to the most affectionate, even 
though the latter may deserve it besti With all their efforts 
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they can never do more than modify the harshness with which 
men exercise their authority. And men submit more readil}^ to 
this modifying influence, from feeling that in the highest attri- 
butes of Humanity women are their superiors. They see that 
their own supremacy is due princiiDaily to the material neces- 
sities of life, provision for which calls into j)iay the self-re- 
garding ratlier than the social instincts. Hence we find it the 
ease in every phase of human society that women’s life is 
essentiall}' domestic, public life lieing confined to men. Civili- 
sation, so far from effacing this natural distinction, tends, as 
I sliall afterwards show, to develop it, while remedying its 
abuses. 

Thus the social position of women is in this respect very 
similar to that of philosophers and of the working classes. And 
we now see why these three elements should he united. It is 
their combined action which constitutes the modifying force of 
society. 

Philosophers are excluded from political power by the same 
fatality as women, although they are apt to think that their 
intellectual eminence gives them a claim to it. Were our 
material wants more easily satisfied, the influence of intellect * 

would be less impeded than it is by the practical business of life. 

But, on this hv'iaothesis, women would have a better claim to 
govern than philosophers. For the reasoning faculties would 
have remained almost inert had they not been needed to guide 
our energies ; the constitution of the brain not being* such as to 
favour their spontaneous develojiment. Whereas the affective 
principle is dependent on no such external stimulus for its 
activity, A life of thought is a more evident disqualification 
for the government of the world even than a life of feeling, 
although the self-conceit of philosophers is a greater obstacle to 
submission than the vanity of women. With all its pretensions, 
intellectual force is not in itself more moral than material force. 

Each is but an instrument ; the merit depends entirely upon its # 

right employment. The only element of our nature which is in - 

itself moral is Love ; for Love alone tends of itself towards the 
preponderance of social feeling over self-interest. And since 
even Love cannot govern, what can be the claim of Intellect ? 

In practical life precedence must always depend upon superior 
eneigy. Eeason, even more than Feeling, must be restricted 
to the task of modifying. Philosophers therefore must be ex- 
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eluded from goverument at least as rigidly as wmen. It is in 
vain for iiiteliect to attempt to command; it never can do more 
than modify. In fact, the morality ’which it indirectiv possesses 
is due to this impossibility of exercising compulsory power, and 
would be ruined by the attainment of it, supposing such a 
dream to be possible. Intellect may do much to amend the 
natural order of things, but only on the condition of not at- 
tempting to subvert it. What it can do is by its power of 
systematic arrangement to effect the union of all the classes who 
are likely to exert a beneficial influence on material power. 
It IS with this view that every spiritual power has availed 

itself of the aid of women, as we see was the case in the Middle 
Ages. ■ 

Proceeding with our sociological analysis of moral force, we 
shall find an equally striking resemblance between the influence 
of Women and that exercised by the People. 

In the first stage of progress, there is no modifying power 
except what springs from Feeling : afterwards Intellect combines 
with it, finding itself unable to govern. The only element now 
wanting is Activity ; and this want, which is indispensable, is 
supplied by the co-operation of the people. The fact is, that 
although the people constitute the basis on which all political 
power rests, yet they have as little to do directly with the 
administration of power as philosophers or women. 

Power in the strict sense of the word, power, that is, which 
controls action without persuading the will, has two perfectly 
distinct sources, numbers and wealth. The force of numbers is 
usually considered the more material of the two ; but in reality 
it IS the more moral. Being created by co-operation, it involves 
some ^ convergence of ideas and feelings, and therefore it does 
not give such free scope for the self-regarding instincts as the 
more concentrated power of wealth. But for this very reason, 
it is too indirect and precarious for the ordinary purposes of 
government. It can influence government morally, but, cannot 
take an active part in it; and this for the same reasons that 
^PPly the case of philosophers and women. Our material 
necessities are so urgent, that those who have the means of 
providing for them will always be the possessors of power. Now 
the wealthy have these means; they hold in their hands the 
products of labour, by which each generation facilitates the exist- 
ence and prepares the operations of its’ successor. - Consequently 
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tile power of the capitalist is one of so concentrated and practical 
kind, that numbers can very seldom resist it successfully. 
Even in military nations we find the same thing ; the influence 
'S, though more direct, affects only the mode of ac- 
ig wealth, not its tenure. Eut in industrial states, where 
is acquired by other ways than violence, the law is still 
And with the advance of civilisation it will 
strongly ; because capital is ever on 
itly is ever creating means of subsist- 
nothing. In this sense, but in no 
n of Antiquity, Paucis nascitur 
genus, will always bear a true meaning. The few 
many. We come back, then, to the 
conclusion of the last chapter : that the working classes are not 
destined for political power, but that they tend to become a 
most important som-ce of moral power. The moral value of 
their influence is even more indirect than that of philosophers, 
and depends even more in their case upon subordination in 
action. In the few cases where goverpment passes for a time 
into the hands of the masses, wealth in its turn assumes a sort 
of moral influence foreign to its nature. It moderates the 
violence with which government is apt to be administered in 
such cases, ^ The high intellectual and moral qualities belonging 
to the working classes are, as we have seen, in great part due 
to their social position. They would be seriously impaired if 
the political authority that belongs to wealth were habitually 
transferred to numbers. 

Such, in outline, is the Positive theory of moral force; by 
which the despotism of material force may be in part controlled. 
It rests upon the union of the three elements in society who are 
excluded from the sphere of politics strictly so called.- In their 
combined action lies our principal hope of solving, so far as it 
can be solved, the great problem of man’s nature, the successful 
struggle of Socml Feeling against Self-love. Each of the three 
elements supplies a quality indispensable to the task. Without 
women this controlling power would be deficient in purity and 
spontaneous impulse; without philosophers, in wisdom and co- 
herence; without the people, in energy and activity. The 
philosophic element, although neither the most direct nor the 
most efficient, is yet the distinctive feature of this power, be- 
cause its fimetion is to organise its constitution and direct its 
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operations in accordance with the true laws of social life. As 
being the systematic organ of the spiritual power it has become 
identified with it in nanae. This, however, may lead to an 
erroneous conception ; because the moral aspect of the spiritual 
power is more important than the intellectual. While retaining 
the name as an historical tradition of real value, Positivism will 
rectify the error involved in it, which originated in a time when 
theories of society were unknown, and when Intellect was con- 
sidered as the central principle of human nature. 

Spiritual power, as interpreted by Positivism, begins with 
the influence of women in the family ; it is after^vards moulded 
into a system by thinkers, while the people are the guarantee 
for its political efficiency. Although it is the intellectual class 
that institutes the union, yet its own part in it, as it should 
never forget, is less direct than that of women, less practical 
than that of the people. The thinker is socially powerless 
except so far as he is supported by feminine sympathy and 
popular energy. 

Thus the necessity of associating women in the movement 
of social regeneration creates no obstacle whatever to the philo- 
sophy by wdiich that movement is to he directed. On the con- 
trary, it aids its progress by showing the true character of the 
moral force which is destined to control all the other forces of 
man. It involves as perfect an inauguration of the normal 
state as our times of transition admit. For the chief character- 
istic of that state will he a more complete and more harmonious 
union of the same three classes to whom we are now looking for 
the first impulse of reform. Already we can see how perfectly 
adapted to the constitution of man this final condition of 
Humanity will be. Feeling, Eeason, Activity, whether viewed 
separately or in combination, correspond exactly to the three 
elements of the regenerative movement. Women, Philosophers, 
and People. 

Verification of this theory may be found more or less dis- 
tinctly in every period of history. Each of the three classes 
referred to have always borne out the biological law that the 
life of relation or animal life, is subordinated to the life of nu- 
trition. Still more striking is the application to this case of 
another general principle, namely, that Progress is the develop- 
ment of Order ; a principle which, as^ I showed in the second 
chapter, connects every dynamical question in Sociology with 
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the corresponding statical conception. For with the growth of 
society, the modifying influence of moral force is always increas- 
ing, both by larger scope being given to each of its three 
elements specially, and also by the more perfect consolidation 
of their union, Eobertson’s striking observation on the gradual 
improvement in the condition of women is but a particular case 
of this sociological law. The general principle on which pro- 
gress in all three classes depends, is the biological law that the 
preponderance of vegetable life over animal life diminishes, as 
the organism is higher in the scale and is more perfectly de- 
veloped. 

During the various phases of ancient Polytheism, the con- 
trolling power consisted simply of the moral influence exerted 
by women in the Family. In public life the influence of 
thinkers bad not made itself independent of the governmental 
authority, of which it was sometimes the source, sometimes the 
instrument. Mediaeval Catholicism went a step further, and 
took the first step in systematising moral force. It created an 
independent spiritual authority to w^hich political governments 
were subordinated, and this authority was always supported by 
women. But the complete organisation of moral force was re- 
served for modern times. It is only recently that the working 
classes have begun to interfere actively in social questions; and, 
as I have shown in the preceding chapter, it is from their co- 
operation that the new spiritual power will derive its practical 
efficiency. Limited originally to the sphere of Feeling, and 
subsequently extended to the intellectual sphere, it henceforward 
embraces the sphere of Activity ; and this without losing its 
spiritual cliaracter, since the influences of which it consists are 
entirely distinct from the domain of practical politics. Each of 
its three elements persuades, advises, judges ; but except in iso- 
lated cases, never commands. The social mission of Positivism 
is to regulate and combine their spontaneous action, by directing 
each to the objects for which it is best adapted. 

And this mission, in spite of strong prejudices to the con- 
trary, it will be found well calculated to fulfil. I have already 
shown its adaptation to the case of the people and of the philo- 
sophic body, whether regarded separately or in combination ; 

I have now to show that it is equally adapted to the case of 
women. 

In proof of this I have but to refer to the principle on which, 
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as stated in the first chapter, the whole system of Positivism is 
based ; the preponderance of affection in our nature. Such a 
principle is of itself an appeal to women to associate themselves 
■Ruth the system, as one of its essential elements. In Catholicism 
their co-operation, though valuable, was not of primaiT impor- 
tance, because Catholicism claimed a divine origin independent 
of their assistance. But to Positivism they are indispensable 
as bemg the purest and simplest embodiment of its fundamental 
principle. Apart from their domestic influence, it will be their 
special task to call philosophers and people back to that unity 
of purpose which originated in the first place with themselves 
and which each of the other elements is often disposed to 
violate. 

iUl true philosophers will no doubt be profoundly influenced 
by the chain of arguments proving the logical and scientific pre- 
ponderance of the social point of view, and will therefore be 
prepared to admit as a systematic principle the precedence of 
the Heart over the Intellect. Stifl they require some more 
direct incentive to universal Love than such convictions can 
supply. Knowing, as they do, bow sHght is the practical result 
of purely inteUectual considerations, they will welcome so precious 
an incentive, were it only in the' interest of their own mission. 

I recognised its necessity myself, when I wrote on the 11th of 
March 1846, to her who, in spite of death, will always remain 
my constant companion: ‘I was incomplete as a philosopher, 
until the experience of deep and pure passion had given me 
fuller insight into the emotional side of human nature.’ Strong 
affection exercises a marvellous influence upon mental effort, by 
elevating the intellect at once to the only point of view which 
is really universal. Doubtless, the method of pme science leads 
up to it also; but only by a long and toilsome process, which 
exhausts the powers of thought, and leaves Httle energy for 
following out the new results to which this great principle gives 
rise. The stimulation of affection under feminine influence is 
necessary, therefore, for the acceptance of Positivism, not merely 
in those classes for whom a long preliminary course of scientific 
study would be impossible. It is equaUy necessary for the sys- 
tema,tic teachers of Positivism, in whom it checks the tendency, 
which is encouraged by habits of abstract speculation, to deviate 
into useless digressions; these being almys easier to prosecute 
than researches of real value. 
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Under this new aspect the new spiritual system is obviously 
superior to the old. By the institution of celibacy, which was 
indispensable to Catholicism, its priests were entirely removed 
from the beneficial influence exercised by women. Only those 
could profit from it who did not belong to the ecclesiastical 
body; the members of that body, as Ariosto has remarked 
in his vigorous satire, were excluded, Nor could the evil be 
remedied, except in very rare cases, by an irregular attachment, 
which inevitably corrupted the priest’s character by involving 
the necessity of perpetual hypocrisy. 

And when we look at the difference of the spirit by which 
the two systems are pervaded, we shall find still more striking 
evidence that the new system offers a far larger sphere of moral 
influence to women than the old. 

Both are based upon the principle of affection ; but in Posi- 
tivism the affection incixlcated is social, in Catholicism it is 
essentially personal. The object set before the believer, while 
purely individual, is yet of such stupendous magnitude, that 
feelings which are unconnected with it are in danger of being 
crushed. The priesthood, it is true, wise interpreters in this re- 
spect of a general instinct, brought all the more important social 
obligations within the compass of religion, by holding them out 
as necessary for salvation. Indirectly, the nobler feelings were 
thus called into action; but at the same time they were rendered , 
far less spontaneous and pm'e. There could be no perfectly 
disinterested affection under a system which promised infinite 
rewards for all acts of self-denial. For it was impossible, an<i 
indeed it would have been thought sinful, to keep the future out 
of sight ; and thus all spontaneous generosity was tmavoidably 
tainted by self-interest. Catholicism gave rise to an ignoble 
theory of morals which became very mischievous when it was 
adopted by the metaphysicians ; because, while retaining the 
vicious principle, they swept away the checks by which the 
priesthood had controlled it. But even when we look at the 
purest form in which the love of Grod was exhibited, we cannot 
call it a social feeling, except in so far as the same object of 
worship was held out simultaneously to all. Intrinsically it was 
anti-social ; since, when attained in absolute perfection, it im- 
plied the entire sacrifice of ail other love. And in the best 
representatives of Christian thought and feeling, this tendency 
is very apparent. No one has portrayed the Catholic ideal with 
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such sublimity and pathos as the author of the Imitation, a 
work which so well deserved the beautiful translation of Corneille. 
And yet, reading it as I do daily, I cannot helj> remarking how 
grievously the natural nobleness of his heart was impaired by 
the Catholic system, although, in spite of all obstacles, he rises 
at times to the purest ardour. Certainly those of our feelings 
which are purely unselfish must be far stronger and more 
spontaneous than has ever yet been supposed, since even the 
oppressive discipline of twelve centuries could not prevent their 
growth. : 

Positivism, from the fact of its conformity with the consti- 
tution of our nature, is the only system calculated to develop, 
both in public and in private life, those high attributes of 
Humanity, which, for want of adequate systematic culture, are 
still in their rudimentary stage. Catholicism, while appealing 
to the Heart crushed Intellect ; and Intellect naturally struggled 
to throw off the yoke. Positivism on the contrary brings 
Reason into complete harmony with Feeling, without impairing 
the activity of either. 

Scientific study of the relation which each individual bears 
to the whole race is a continual stimulus to social sympathy. 
Without a theory of society it is impossible to keep this relation 
distinctly and constantly in view. It is only noticed in a few 
exceptional cases, and unconnected impressions are soon effaced 
from the memo^. But the Positivist teacher, taking the social 
point of view invariably, will make this notion far more familiar 
to us than it has ever been before. He will show us the impos- 
sibility of understanding an individual or society apart from 
the whole life of the race. Nothing but the bewilderment 
caused by theological and metaphysical doctrines can account 
for the shallow explanations of human affairs given by our 
teachers, attributing as they do to Man what is really due to 
Humanity. But with the sounder theory that we now possess, 
we can see the truth as it really stands. We have but to look 
each of us at our own life under its , physical, intellectual, or 
moral aspects, to recognise what it is that we owe to the com- 
bined action of our predecessors and contemporaries. The man 
who dares to think himself independent of others, either in 
feelings, thoughts, or actions, cannot even put the blasphemous 
conception into words without immediate self-contradiction, 
since the very language he uses, is not his own. The profoundest 
‘YOU. I. , > n, ' V ' 
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thinker cannot by Hmself form the simplest language ; it re« 
quires the co-operation of a community for several generations. 
Without further iiiustration, the tendency of Positive doctrine 
is evident. It appeals systematically to our social instincts, by 
constantly impressing upon us that only the Whole is real.; that 
the Parts exist only in abstraction. 

But independently .of the beneficial influence which, in this 
final state of Humanity, the mind will exercise upon the heart, 
tlie direct culture of the heart itself will be more pure and more 
vigorous than under any former system. It oflers us the only 
means of disengaging our benevolent affections from all calcu- 
lations of self-interest. As far as the imperfection of man’s 
nature admits, these affections will gradually tend towards 
supremacy, since they give deeper satisfaction than all others, 
and are capable of fuller development. Those for whom theo- 
logical rewards and punishments have lost their power, can 
alone attain to that which is the real happiness of man, pure 
and disinterested love ; the true Sovereign Good, sought for- so 
long by former systems of philosophy in vain. That it surpasses 
all other good one fact will show, known to the tender-hearted 
from personal experience ; that it is even better to love than to 
l>e loved. Overstrained as this may seem to many, it is yet in 
harmony with a general truth, that our natiu'e is in a healthier 
state when active than when passive. In. the happiness of being- 
loved, there is always some tinge of self-love ; it is impossible 
not to feel pride in the love of one whom we prefer to all 'others. 
Since, then, loving gives purer satisfaction than being loved, the 
superiority of perfectly disinterested affection is at once demon- 
strated. It is the fundamental defect of our nature, that intrin- 
sically these affections are far weaker than the selfish propensities 
necessary for the preservation of our own existence. But when 
they have once been aroused, even though the original stimulus 
may have been personal, they have greater capacity of growth, 
owing to the peculiar charm inherent in them. Besides, in the 
exercise of these feelings, all of us can co-operate with and en- 
courage one another, whereas the reverse is the case with the 
selfish instincts. There is, therefore, nothing unreasonable in 
supposing that Positivism, by regulating and combining these 
natural tendencies, may rouse our sympathetic instincts to a 
condition of permanent activity hitherto unknown. When the 
lieart is no longer crushed by theological dogmas, or hardened 
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bymetaphysicaltheories,we soon discover that real happiness 
whethei public or private, consists in the highest possible de- 
velopment of the social instincts. Self-love comes to be regLded 
as an incurable infarmity, which is to be yielded to only so fiir 
as IS absolutely necessary. Here lies the universal adapLility 
of Posi ivism to every type of character and to all circumstances! 
In the humblest re ations of life as in the highest, regenerate 
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leaddy induced to submit to scientific restrictions, the propriety 
vhich would remain for a long time matter of debate, were 
p ulosophical discussions the only means of indicating it. 
Attempt, for mstance, to convince a pm-e mathematician, how- 
evei conscientious and talented, that Sociology is both logically 
and scientifically superior to all other studies. He would not 
readily admit this ; and severe exertion of the inductive and 
deductire faculties can alone convince him of it. But by the 
ai of Feeling, an artisan or a woman can without education 
readily grasp tms great encyclopsedic principle, and apply it 
practically to the common affairs of life. But for this, the 
larger conceptions of philosophy would have but a limited 
lange, and very few would be capable of the course of study 
which IS yet so important on social grounds for all. Comm-e- 
hensiveness of mind is no doubt favourable to sympathy, but is 
Itself more actively stimulated by it. When the Positivist 

method of education IS accepted, moral excellence will be very 
geueraUy regarded as a guarantee of , real intellectual capacity. 
The revolutionist leaders of the Convention showed their sense 
of this connection by allowing, as they did sometimes, republi- 
can ardour to outweigh scientific attainment. Of course so . 
long as men remain without a systematic theory of morals, such 
pokey would be likely to fail of its object, and indeed would 
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become positively miscHevons. But the reproach is usually 
that it was a retro ;jrade policy ; a reproach far more applicable 
to the present system, in which the standard of fitness for any 
ofiiee is regulated exclusively by intellectual considerations, the 
heart being altogether disregarded. Historically we can explain 
this practice by the fact that the religious faith by which alone 
hitherto our moral nature has been stimulated has been of a 
most oppressive character. Ever since the Middle Ages, the 
intellect and the heart have been unavoidably at issue. Posi- 
tivism is the only system which can put an end to their anta- 
gonism, because, as I have before explained, while subordinating 
Reason to Feeling, it does so in such a way as not to impair the 
development of either. With its present untenable claims to 
supremacy, intellect is in reality the principal source of social 
discord. Until it abdicates in favour of the Heart, it can never 
be of real service in reconstruction. But its abdication will be 
useless, unless it is entmely voluntary. Now this is precisely 
the result which Positivism attains, because it takes up the very 
ground on which the claims of intellect are defended, namely, 
scientific demonstration ; a ground which the defenders of intel- 
lect cannot repudiate without suspicion at once attaching to 
their motives. But theological or metaphysical remedies can 
only exasperate the disease. By oppressing the intellect they 
provoke it to fresh insurrection against the heart. 

For all these reasons, women, who are better judges of moral 
questions than ourselves, will admit that Positivism, incontest- 
ably superior as it is to other systems intellectually, surpasses 
them yet more in dealing with the affections. Their only 
objection arises from confounding Positive Philosophy itself with 
its preliminary course of scientific study. 

Women’s minds no doubt are less capable than ours of 
generalising very widely, or of carrying on long processes of 
deduction. They are, that is, less capable than men of abstract 
intellectual exertion. On the other hand, they are generally 
more alive to that combination of reality with utility which is 
one of the characteristics of Positive speculation. In this 
respect they have much in common intellectually with the 
working classes; and fortunately they have also the same 
advantage of being untrammelled by the present absurd system 
of education. Nor is. their position far removed from what it 
should be normally: being less engaged than men in the 
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business of life, their contemplative faculties are called into 
activity more easily. Their minds are neither preoccupied nor 
indifferent ; the most favourable condition for the reception of 
philosophical truth. They have far more affinity intellectually 
with philosophers who truly deserve the name, than we find in 
the scientific men of the present day. Comprehensiveness of 
thought they consider as important as positivity, whereas our 
savants care for nothing but the latter quality, and even that 
they understand imperfectly. Moli^re’s remarkable expression, 
cles clavUs de tout^ which I applied in the last chapter to popular 
education, was used by him in reference to women. Accord- 
ingly we find that women took a vivid interest in the very first 
attempt made to systematise Positive speculation ; the Cartesian 
philosophy. No more striking proof could be given of their 
philosophical affinities; and the more so that in the Cartesian 
system moral and social speculations were necessarily excluded., 

Surely then we may expect them to receive Positivism far 
more favourably, a system of which the principal subject of 
specidatioii is the moral problem in which both sexes are alike 
interested. 

Women therefore may, like the people, be counted among 
the future supporters of the new philosophy. Without their 
combined aid it could never hope to surmount the strong re- 
pugnance to it which is felt by our cultivated classes, especially 
in France, where the question of its success has first to be 
decided. 

But when women have sufficient acquaintance with Positi- cathoiidsni 
vism, to see its superiority to Catholicism in questions of feeling, ’ 

they will support it from moral sympathy even more than from 
intellectual adhesion. It will be the heart even more than the 
mind which will incline them to the only system of philosophy 
which has fully recognised the preponderance of Feeling. They 
cannot fail to be drawn towards a system which regards women 
as the embodiment of this principle ; the unity of human 
nature, of which this principle is the basis, being thus entrusted 
to their special charge. The only reason of their regret for the 
past, is that the present fails to satisfy their noblest social 
instincts. Not that Catholicism ever really satisfied them ; 
indeed in its general character it is even less adapted to women 
than to men, since the dominant quality of woman’s nature is 
in direct contradiction with it. Christianity, notwithstanding , 
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its claims to moral perfection, lias always confounded the quality 
of tenderness with that of purity. And it is true that love 
cannot be deep unless it is also pure. But Catholicism, although 
it purified love from the animal propensities which had been 
stimulated by Polytheism, did nothing otherwise to strengthen 
it. It has given us indeed too many instances of purity, pushed 
to the extent of fanaticism, without tenderness. And this 
result is especially common now, because the austerity of the 
C'hristian spirit is not corrected, as it used to be, by the inspiring 
influeiiees of Chivalry. Polytheism, deficient as it wus in purity, 
•was really fer more conducive to tenderness than Christianity, 
Love of God, the supreme affection round ^vhieh Catholicism 
endeavoured to concentrate all other feelings, was essentially a 
self-regarding principle, and as such conflicted with woman’s 
noblest instincts. Not only did it encourage monastic isolation, 
but if developed to the full extent, it became inconsistent with 
love for our fellow^men. It was impiety for the knight to love 
his Lady better than his God ; and thus the best feelings of his 
nature were repressed by his religious faith. Women, there- 
fore, are not really interested in perpetuating the old system ; 
and the very instincts by which their nature is characterised, 
will soon incline them to abandon it. They have only been 
'waiting until social life should assume a less material character ; 
so that morality, for the preservation of which they justly 
consider themselves responsible, may not be compromised. 
And on this head Positivism satisfies their heart no less than 
their understanding with all the guarantees that they can require. 
Based as it is upon accurate knowledge of our nature, it can 
combine the simple affectionate spirit of Polytheism with the 
exquisite purity of Catholicism, without fear of taint from the 
subversive sophisms engendered by the spiritual anarchy of our 
times, Not however that purity is to be placed on the same 
level with tenderness. Of these two essential qualities of women, 
tenderness ranks first, because more closely connected with the 
grand object of all human effort, the elevation of Social Feeling 
over SelfUove. In a woman without tenderness there is some- 
thing even more monstrous than in a man without courage. 
Whatever her talents and even her energy may he, they will in 
most cases prove mischievous both to herself and to others, 
unless indeed they should be nullified by the restraint of theo- 
logical discipline. If she has force of chaxaoter it will be wasted 
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in a struggle against all legitimate authority ; while her mental 
power will be employed only in destructive sophisms. Too 
many eases of this kind present themselves in the social anarchy 
of the present time* 

Such is the Positivist theory on the subject of Women. It 
marks out for them a noble held of social usefulness, embracing 
public as well as private yet in a way thoroughly 

in harmony with their nature. Without leaving the family, 
they will participate in the controlling power exercised by philo- 
sophers and workmen, seeking even in their own domestic sphere 
rather to modify than to govern. In a word, as I shall show 
more fully in the last chapter of this introductory work. Woman 
is the spontaneous priestess of Humanity. She personifies in 
the purest form the principle of Love upon which the unity of 
our nature depends ; and the culture of that principle in others 
is her special function. 

All classes, therefore, must he brought under TrVomeifis influ- 
ence, for all require to be reminded constantly of the great truth 
that Eeason and Activity are subordinate to Feeling. Of their 
influence upon philosophers I have spoken. These, if they are 
men worthy of their mission, will be conscious of the tendency 
which their life has to harden them and lead them into useless 
speculation ; and they will feel the need of renewing the ardour 
of their social sympathy at its native source. Feeling, when it 
is pure and deep, corrects its own errors, because they clash with 
the good to which it is ever tending. But erroneous use of the 
intellectual or practical faculties cannot be even recognised, 
much less corrected, without the aid of Affection, which is the 
only part of our nature that suffers directly from such errors. 
Therefore whenever either the philosopher or the people deviate 
from duty, it will he the part of women to remonstrate with them 
gently, and recall them to the true social principles which are 
entrusted to their special charge. 

With the working classes, the special danger to be contended 
against is their tendency to abuse their strength, and to resort to 
force for the attainment of their objects instead of persuasion. 
But the difficulty here will he less than that of contending 
against the misuse of intellectual power to which philosophers 
are so liable. Thinkers who try. to make reasoning do the work 
of feeling have hitherto not often been convinced of their error. 
Popular excitement on the contrary often yields to feminine 
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influence, exerted tiio.ugh it . is at present without any sj^stematic 
guidance. The difference is no doubt partly owing to the fact 
that there are now few or none who deserve the name of philo- 
sophers ; for we cannot give that name to the superficial sophists 
and rhetoricians of our time, whether psychologists or ideologists, 
men wlioUy incapable of deep thought on any subject. Indepen- 
dently of this, however, the difference is explained by the 
character of the two classes. Women will always find it harder 
to deal with intellectiiai conceit than with popular violence. Ap- 
peals to social feeling are their only weapons ; and the social 
feelings of the workman are stronger than those of the philo- 
sopher. Sophistry is a far more formidable obstacle than jDassion. 
Ill fact, were it not that the working classes are even now so 
amenable to female influence, society would be in extreme danger 
from the disorder caused by intellectual anarchy. There are 
many sophisms which maintain themselves in spite of scientific 
refutation, and which would be destructive of all order, were it 
not for our moral instincts. Of this the Communists offer a 
striking example, in avoiding, with that admirable inconsistency 
to which I have already called attention, the extension of their 
principle to the Family. Surrounded by the wildest theories, of 
wdiich the inevitable tendency is to destroy or paralyse society, we 
see larg'e numbers of working men showing in their daily life a 
degree of affection and respect for women, which is unequalled 
by any other class. It is well to reflect on facts like these, not 
only because they lead us to judge the Communist school with 
more justice, but because, occurring as they do in the midst of 
social anarchy, they show what powerful agencies for good will be 
at our disposal in more settled times. Certainly they cannot be 
attributed to theological teaching, which has rather had the 
effect of strengthening the errors which it attacks by the ab- 
surdity of its refutations. They are simply the result of the 
influence which women have spontaneously exercised on the 
nobler feelings of the people. In Protestant countries, where 
their influence is less, the mischievous effects of Communistic 
theories have been far greater. . We owe it to women that the 
Family has been so little injured by the retrograde spirit of those 
republican reformers, whose ideal of modern society is to absorb 
the Family into the State, as was done by a few small tribes in 
ancient Greece. 

‘ The readiness shown by women in applying practical reme- 
dies to erroneous theories of morality is shown in other cases 
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where the attractiveness of the error would seem irresistible to 
the coarser nature of men. The evils consequent on divorce, 
which has been authorised in Germany for three centuries, have 
been much lessened by women’s instinctive repugnance to it. 
The same may he said of recent attacks upon marriage, which 
are still more serious, because the anarchy of modern life 
revives all the extravagances of the metaphysical spirit in ancient 
times. In no one case has a scheme of society hostile to mar- 
riage met with any real favour from women, plausible as many 
of them seemed. Unable in their ignorance of social science to 
see the fallacy of such schemes themselves, our revolutionary 
writers cannot conceive that women will not be convinced by 
them. But happily, women, like the people, judge in these 
matters by the heart rather than by the head. In the absence 
of any guiding principle to direct the understanding and prevent 
the deviations to which it is always exposed, the hedrt is a far 
safer guide. 

There is no need at present of pursuing these remarks 
farther. It is abundantly clear that women are in every re- 
spect adapted for rectifying the moral deviations to which every 
element in the social organism is liable. And if we already 
feel the value of their influence, springing as it does from the 
unaided inspirations of the heart, we may be sure it will become 
far more consolidated and will be far more widely felt, when it 
rests on the basis of a sound philosophical system, capable of 
refuting sophisms and exposing fallacies from which their unas- 
sisted instinct is insufficient to preserve us. 

Thus the part to he played by women in public life is not 
merely passive. Not only will they give their sanction individu- 
ally and collectively to the verdicts of public opinion as formed 
by philosophers and by the people.; but they will themselves 
interfere actively in moral questions. It will be their part to 
maintain the primary principle of Positivism, which originated 
with themselves, and of which they will always be the most 
natural representatives. 

But how, it may he asked, can this be reconciled with my 
previous remark that women’s life should still be essentially 
domestic ? 

For the ancients, and for the greater part of the human race 
at the present time, it would be irreconcileable. But in Western 
Europe the solution has long ag’o been :fonnd* From the time 
when Women acquired in the Middle Ages their proper freedom 
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in the household, opportunities for social intercourse arose which 
combined most happily the advantages of private and of public 
life ; and in these women presided. The practice afterwards 
extended, especially in France, and these meetings became the 
laboratories of public opinion. It seems now as if they had died 
out, or had lost their chax'acter in the intellectual and moral 
anarchy of our times which is so mifavourable to free inter- 
change of thoug'hts and feelings. But a custom so social, and 
wdiieli did such good service in the philosophical movement pre- 
ceding the Eevolution, is assuredly not destined to perish. In 
t lie more perfect social state to which we are tending, it will be 
developed more fully than ever, when men’s minds and hearts 
have accepted the rallying-point offered by the new philosophy. 

This is, then, the mode in which women can with propriety 
participate in public life. Here all classes will recognise their 
authority as paramount. Under the new system these meetings 
will entirely lose their old aristocratic character, which is now 
simply obstructive. The Positivist salon placed under feminine 
influence completes the series of social meetings, in which the 
three elements of the spiritual power will be able to- act in 
concert. First, there is the religious assemblage in the Temple 
of Humanity, Here the philosopher will naturally preside, the 
other two classes taking only a secondary part. In the Club 
again it is the people who will take the active part ; women and 
philosophers supporting them by their presence, but not joining 
in the debate. Lastly, women in their salons will promote 
active and friendly intercourse between all three classes ; and 
here all who may be qualified to take a leading part will find 
their influence cordially accepted* Gently and without effort a 
moral control will thus be established, by which misguided ^ or 
violent movements will be checked in their source. Kind 
advice, given indirectly but seasonably, will often save the 
philosopher from being blinded by ambition, or from deviating, 
through intellectual conceit, into useless digressions. Working 
men at these meetings will learn to repress the spirit of violence 
or envy that frequently arises in them, recognising the sacred- 
ness of the care thus manifested for their interests. And the 
great and the wealthy will be taught from the manner in which 
praise and blame is given by those whose opinion is most valued, 
that the only justifiable use. of power or talent is to devote it to 
the service of the weak^ 
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But, liowever important the public duties that women will 
ultimately be called upon to perform, the Family is after all 
their highest and most distinctive sphere of work. It was in 
allusion to their domestic influence that I spoke of them as the 
originators of spiritual power. Now the Family, although it is 
the basis of all human society, has never been satisfactorily 
defended by any received system of philosophy. All the corro- 
sive power of metaphysical analysis has been employed upon it ; 
and of many of the sophisms put forward no rational refutation 
lias been given. On the other hand, the protection of the 
theologians is no less injurious. For they still persist in con- 
necting the institutions of the Family with their obsolete 
dogmas, which now simply endanger the existence of all that 
they once effectively defended. From the close of the Middle 
Ages the priesthood has been powerless, as the licentious songs 
of the troubadours prove, to protect the sanctity of marriage 
against the shallow but mischievous attacks which even then 
were made against it. And afterwards, when these frivolous 
maxims of private immorality became more generally prevalent, 
and even royal courts disgraced themselves by giving public 
approval to them, the weakness of the priests became still more 
manifest. Thus nothing can he more monstrous than these 
ignorant assertions that theological doctrines have been the 
safeguard of the Family. They have done nothing to preserve 
it from the most subversive attacks, under which it must have 
succumbed ; but for the better instincts of society, especially of 
the female portion of it. With the exception of a foolish fiction 
about the origin of Woman, theology has put forward no syste- 
matic defence of marriage ; and as soon as theological authority 
itself fell into discredit, the feeble sanction which it gave to 
domestic morality became utterly powerless against sophistical 
attacks. But now that the Family can be shown on Positive 
principles to rest on scientific laws of human nature or of society,' 
the dangers of metaphysical controversy and theological feeble- 
ness are past. These principles will be discussed systematically 
in the second volume of this treatise. But the few remarks to 
which in this introductory view of the subject I must limit 
myself, will, I hope, at least satisfy the reader as to the capa- 
bility of Positivism to re-estaldish morality upon a firm basis. 

According to the lower views of the subject, such as those 
coarsely expressed by the greiat . of reaction, Napoleon, 
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procreation and maternity are the only social functions of 
;ai Woman. Indeed ipany theorists object even to her rearing her 
children, and think it preferable to leave them to the abstract 
benevolence of the State. But in the Positivist theory of mar- 
riage and of the family the principal service to be rendered by 
Woman is one quite unconnected with the function of procrea- 
tion. It is directly based upon the highest attributes of our 
natiure. 

Vast as is the moral importance of maternity, yet the posi- 
tion of wife has ahvays been considered even more characteristic 
of woman’s nature ; as shown by the fact that the words woman 
and wufe are in many languages synonymous. Marriage is not 
always followed by children ; and besides this, a bad wife is 
very seldom indeed a good mother. The first aspect then 
under which Positivism considers Woman, is simply as the com- 
panion of Man, irrespective of her maternal duties. 

Viewed thus, Marriage is the most elementary and yet the 
most perfect mode of social life. It is the only association in 
which entire identity, of interests is possible. In this union, 
to the moral completeness of which the language of all civilised 
nations bears testimony, the noblest aim of human life is realised, 
as far as it ever can be. For the object of human existence, as 
shown in the second chapter, is progress of every kind ; progress 
in morality, that is to say, in the subjection of Self-interest to 
Social P'eeling, holding the first rank. Now this unquestionable 
principle, which has been already indicated in the second chapter, 
leads us by a very sure and direct path to the true theory of 
marriage. 

Different as the two sexes are by nature, and increased as 
that difference is by the diversity which happily exists in their 
social position, each is consequently necessary to the moral 
development of the other. In practical energy and in the 
mental capacity connected wdth it, Man is evidently superior to 
V'oman. Woman’s strength, on the other hand, lies in Feeling, 
She excels Man in love, as Man excels her in all kinds of force. 
It is impossible to conceive of a closer union than that which 
binds these two beings to the mutual service and perfection of 
each other, saving them from all danger of rivalry. The volun- 
tary character too of this union gives it a still further charm, 
when the choice has been on both sides a happy one. In the 
Positive theory, then, of marriage, its principal object is con- 
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sidered to be that of completing and. confirming the education 
of the heart by calling out the purest and strongest of human 
sympathies. 

It is true that sexual instinct, which, in man’s case at all 
events, was the origin of conjugal attachment, is a feeling purely 
selfish. It is also true that its absence would, in the majority 
of cases, diminish the energy of affection. But woman, with 
her more loving heart, has usually far less need of this coarse 
stimulus than man. The influence of her purity reacts on man, 
and ennobles his affection. And afifection is in itself so sweet, 
that when once it has been aroused by whatever agency, its own 
charm is sufficient to maintain it in activity. When this is the 
case, conjugal union becomes a perfect ideal of friendship ; yet 
still more beautiful than friendship, because each possesses and 
is possessed by the other. For perfect friendship, difference of 
sex is essential, as excluding the possibility of rivalry. Xo 
other voluntary tie can admit of such full and unrestrained 
confidence. It is the source of the most unalloyed happiness 
that man can enjoy ; for there can be no greater happiness fbnu 
to live for another. 

But independently of the intrinsic value of this sacred union, 
we have to consider its importance from the social point of -vdew. 
It is the first stage in our progress towards that which is the 
final object of moral education, namely, universal Love. Many 
writers of the so-called socialist school, look upon conjugal love 
and universal benevolence, the two exti-eme terms in the scale 
of affections, as opposed to each other. In the second chapter, 
I pointed out the falseness and danger of this view. The man 
who is incapable of deep affection for one whom he has chosen 
as his partner in the most intimate relations of life, can hardly 
expect to be believed when he professes devotion to a mass of 
human beings of whom he knows nothing. The heart cannot 
throw off its original selfishness without the aid of that affection 
which, by virtue of its concentration on one object, is the most 
complete and enduring. From personal experience of strong 
love we rise by degi-ees to sincere affection to all mankind, 
strong enough to modify conduct : although, as the scope of 
feeling widens, its energy must decrease. The connection of 
these two states of feeling is instinctively recognised by all ; 
and it is clearly indicated by , the. Positive theory of human 
nature, which has now placed it beyond the reach of metaphysical 
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attacks* When the moral empire of Woman has been more 
firmly established by the diffusion of Positivist principles, men 
will see that the common practice of looking to the private life 
of a statesman as the best guarantee of his public conduct had 
deep wisdom in it*’ One of the strongest symptoms of the 
general laxity of morals to which mental anarchy has brought 
us, is that disgraceful law passed in France thirty years ago, and 
not yet repealed, the avowed object of which was to surround 
men’s lives with a ^ wall ’ of privacy ; a law introduced by psycho- 
logist politicians who no doubt needed sucli a walL^ 

The purpose of marriage once clearly understood, it becomes 
easy to define its conditions. The intervention of society is 
necessary; but its only object is to confirm and to develop the 
order of things which exists naturally. 

It is essential in the first place to the high purposes for 
which marriage has been instituted, that the union shall be both 
exclusive and indissoluble. So essential indeed are both con- 
ditions, that we frequently find them even when the connection 
is illegal. That any one should have ventured to propound the 
doctrine that human happiness is to he secured by levity and 
inconstancy in love, is a fact which nothing but the utter de- 
ficiency of social and moral principles can explain. Love can- 
not be deep unless it remains constant to a fixed object ; for the 
very possibility of change is a temptation to it. So differently 
constituted as man and woman are, is our short life too much 
for perfect knowledge and love of one another ? Yet the versa- 
tility to which most human affection is liable makes the inter- 
vention of society necessary. Without some check upon inde- 
cision and caprice, life might degenerate into a miserable series 
of experiments, ending in failure and degradation. Sexual love 
may become a powerful engine for good : but only on the con- 
dition of placing it imder rigorous and permanent discipline. 
Those who doubt the necessity for this, have only to cast a glance 
beyond Western Europe at the countries where no such disci- 
pline has been established. It has been said that the adoption 
or rejection of polygamy is a simple question of climate. But 
this frivolous hypothesis is as contrary to common observation 
as to philosophic theory. Marriage, like every other human 
institution, has always been improving. Beginning in all 

* This lav was introduced by Eojer-Collard, It forbids discussion of the 
private affairs of public men. 
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countries with unrestricted polygamy, it tends in all to the 
purest monogamy. Tracing back the history of Northern 
Europe to a sufiicientiy early date, we find polygamy there as 
well as in the South ; and Southern nations, like Northern, 
adopt monogamy as their social life advances. We see the 
tendency to it in those parts of the East which come into contact 
with Western civilisation. 

Monogamy, then, is one of the most precious gifts which the 
Middle Ages have bec|ueathed to Western Europe. The striking 
superiority of social life in the West is probably due to it more 
than to any other cause, Protestant countries have seriously 
impaired its value by their laws of divorce. But this temporary 
aberration is alien to the purer feelings of women and of the 
people, and the mischief done by it is limited to the privileged 
classes. France is now threatened with a revival of the meta- 
physical delusions of the Kevolution, and it is feared by some 
that the disastrous example of Germany in this respect will be 
imitated. But all such tendencies, being utterly inconsistent 
with the habits of modern life, will soon be checked by the 
sounder philosophical principles which have now arisen. The 
mode of resistance to these errors which Positivism adopts will 
render the struggle most useful in hastening the adoption of the 
true theory of marriage. The spirit of Positivism being always 
relative, concessions may be made to meet exceptional cases, 
without weakening or contradicting the principle ; whereas the 
absolute character of theological doctrine was incompatible with 
concession. The rules of morality should be general and 
comprehensive; but in tbeir practical application exceptions 
have often to be made. By no philosophy but the Positive can 
these two conditions be reconciled. 

To the spirit of anarchy, however. Positivism yields nothing, - Perpetual 
Tlie unity essential to marriage, it renders more complete than 
ever. It develops the principal of monogamy by inculcating, 
not as a legal institution, but as a moral duty, the perpetuity 
of widowhood. Affection so firmly concentrated has always 
been regarded with respect, even on -man’s side. But hitherto 
no religion has had sufficient purity or influence to secure its 
adoption. Positivism, however, from the completeness of its 
synthesis, and from the fact that its rules, are invariably based 
on the laws of nature, will gain such influence and will find 
little diflSculty in inducing all natures of delicate feeling to 
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accept this additional obligation. It follows from the very 
principle which to the Positivist is the object of all marriage, 
the raising and purifying of the heart. Unity of the tie which 
is already recognised as necessary in life, is not less so in deatli. 
Constancy in widowhood was once common among women ; and 
if its moral heauty is less appreciated now, it is because all 
systematic morality has been forgotten. But it is none the 
less, as careful study of human nature will show, a most precious 
source of moral good, and one which is not beyond the reach of 
nobler natures, even in their youth. Voluntary widowhood, 
while it offers all the advantages which chastity can confer on 
the intellectual and physical as well as on the moral nature, is 
yet free from the moral dangers of celibacy. Constant adoration 
of one whom Death has implanted more visibly and deeply on 
the memory, leads all high natures, and philosophic natures espe- 
cially, to give themselves more unreservedly to the service of 
Humanity; and thus their public life is animated by the 
ennobling influence of their innermost feelings. Alike from a 
• sense of their owm truest happiness and from devotion to public 
duty, they will be led to this result. 

Deep as is the satisfaction in this prolongation of the sacred- 
ness of marriage, it may be carried by those who recognise its 
value yet fiuther. As the death of one did not destroy the bond, 
so neither should the death of both. Let then those whom deatli 
could not divide be laid in the same grave together. A promise 
of this solemn act of perpetuation might be given beforehand, 
when tlie organs of public opinion judged it merited. A man 
would find a new motive for public exertion, if it were felt to be 
a pledge tliat the memory of her whom he loved should be for 
ever coupled with his own. We have a few instances where 
this union of memories has taken place spontaneously, as in the 
case of Laura and Petrarch, and of Dante and Beatrice. Yet 
tliese instances are so excjeptional; that they hardly help us to 
realise the full value of the institution proposed. There is no 
reason for limiting it to cases of extraordinary genius. In the 
more healthy state of society to which we are tending, where 
public and private life will be far more closely connected than 
they have been hitherto, this recompense of service may be given 
to all who have deserved it, by those who have come within their 
circle of influence. 

Such, then, are the consolations whicli Positivist sympathy 
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can give. They leave no cause to regret the visionary hopes 
held out by Christianity, hopes which now are as enfeebling to 
the heart as to the intellect. Here, as in all other respects, the 
moral superiority of Positivism is shown, for the comfort which 
it gives to the bereaved implies a strengthening of the tie. 

Christian consolation, of which so much has been said, rather 
encourages a second union. By so doing it seriously impairs the 
value of the institution ; for a division of affection arises, which 
indeed seems hardly compatible with the vague utopia of a 
future life. The institutions of perpetual widowhood and of 
union in the tomb have found no place in any previous systen:?, 
though both were wanting to make monogamy complete. Here, 
as elsewhere, the best reply which the new philosophy can give 
to ignorant prejudice or malignant calumny, is to take new steps 
forward in the moral advancement of Man. 

Thus the theory of marriage, as set forward by the Positivist, 
becomes totally independent of any physical motive. It is 
regarded by him as the most powerful instrument of moral edu- 
cation ; and therefore as the basis of public or individual welfare. 

It is no overstrained enthusiasm which leads us to elevate the 
moral purity of marriage. We do so from rigorous examination 
of the facts of human nature. All the best results, whether per- 
sonal or social, of marriage may follow when the union, though 
more impassioned, is as chaste as that of brother and sister. 

The sexual instinct has no doubt something to do in most cases 
with the first formation of the passion ; but it is not necessary 
in all cases to gratify the instinct. Abstinence, in cases where 
there is real ground for it on both sides, will but serve to 
strengthen mutual affection. 

We have examined the position of Woman as a wife, without wonian’.s 
supposing her to be a mother. Completing the sociological 
theory of the subject, we shall find that maternity, while it 
extends her sphere of moral influence, does not alter its natiu*e. 

As a mother, no less than as a wife, her position will be im- 
proved by Positivism. She will have, almost exclusively, the 
direction of household education. Public education given sub- 
sequently, will be, as I have explained in the preceding chapter, 
little blit a systematic development of that which has been 
previously given at home. 

For it is a fundamental principle that education, in the Pjauention of 
normal condition of society, must be entirusted to the spiritual longstomo- 
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power ; and in tlie Family the spiritual power is represented by 
Woman. The strong prejudices by which such a course would 
now be resisted are but symptoms of the revolutionary tendency 
prevalent since the close of the Middle Ages, to place the intellect 
above the heart. We have neglected the moral side of educa- 
tion. and have given undue importance to its intellectual side. 
But Positivism having superseded this revolutionary phase by 
demonstrating the preponderance of the heart over tlie intellect, 
moral education will resume its proper place. Certainly the pre- 
sent mode of instruction is not adapted for Oman’s teaching. 
But their influence over the education of the future will be even 
greater than it was in the Middle Ages. For in the first place, in 
every part of it, moral considerations will be paramount : and more- 
o\'er, mitll puberty, nothing will he studied continuously except 
Art and Poetry. The knights of old times were usually brought 
up in this way under feminine guidance, and on them most 
assuredly it had no enervating influence. The training can 
hardly be supposed less adapted to a pacific than to a warlike 
state of society. For instruction, theoretical and practical, as 
distinguished from education, masters are no doubt necessary. 
But moral education will be left entirely to women, until the 
time arrives for systematic teaching of moral science, in the 
years immediately preceding majority. Here the philosopher 
is necessary. But the chief duties of the philosopher lie with 
adults ; his aim being to recall them, individually or collectively, 
to principles impressed on them in childhood, and to enforce 
the right application of these principles to special cases as they 
may arise. That part of education which has the greatest 
influence on life, what may he called the spontaneous training 
of the feelings, belongs entirely to the mother. Hence it is, as 
I have already observed, of the greatest importance to allow the 
pupil to remain with liis family, and to do away with the 
monastic seclusion of our public schools. 

The peculiar fitness of women for inculcating the elemen- 
tary principles of morality is a truth which every true philo- 
sopher will fully recognise. Women, having stronger sympathies 
than men, must be better able to call out sympathies in others. 
Men of good sense have always felt it more important to train 
the heart than the head ; and this is the view adopted by Positive 
Philosophy. The reality characteristic of that philosophy saves 
us from the danger of exaggerating the importance of system 
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and of forgetting the conditions , on which its utility depends. 
In morals, even more than in other subjects, we can only syste- 
matise what has existed previously without system. The feel- 
ings must first be stimulated to free and direct action, before 
we attempt to bring them under philosophic discipline. And 
this process, which begins with birth, and lasts during the whole 
period of physical growth, should be left for women to superin- 
tend. So specially are they adapted for it, that failing the 
mother, a female friend, if well chosen, who could make herself 
a member of the family, would in most cases do better than the 
father himself. The importance of cultivating feeling can only 
be appreciated by minds in which feeling is preponderant. It 
is only women who really understand that most human actions, 
and certainly those of early life, ought not to be judged in them- 
selves so much as by the tendencies which they show or by the 
habits to which they lead. Viewed with reference to their 
influence on character, no actions are indiflferent. The simplest 
events in a child’s life may serve as an occasion for enforcing 
the fundamental principle by which the early as well as the 
later stages of Positivist education should be directed ; the 
strengthening of Social Feeling, the weakening of Self-love. In 
fact, actions of an unimportant kind are precisely those in which 
it k easiest to appreciate the feelings which prompted them ; 
since the mind of the observer, not being occupied with the 
consequences of such actions, is more free to examine their 
source. Moreover, it is only by teaching the child to do right 
in small things that he can be trained for the hard inward 
struggle that lies before him in life ; the struggle to bring the 
selfish instincts more and more completely under the control of 
his higher sympathies. In these respects the best tutor, how- 
ever sympathetic his nature, will be always inferior to a good 
mother. A mother may often not be able to explain the reason 
of the principle on which she acts, but the wisdom of her plans 
will generally show itself in the end. Without formal teaching, 
she will take every opportunity of showing her children, as no 
other instructor could show them, the joy that springs from 
generous feelings, and the misery of yielding to selfishness. 

From the relation of mother we return by a natural transi- 
tion to Woman’s position as a wife. , The mother, though her 
authority of course tends to decrease,, continues to superintend 
the growth of character until the ordinary age of marriage. Up 
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to that time feminine influence over Man lias been involuntary 
on bis part. By marriage be enters into a voluntary engage- 
ment of subordination to Woman for the rest of bis life. Thus 
he completes his moral education. Destined himself for action, 
he finds his highest happiness in honourable submission to the 
ennobling influence of one in whom the dominant principle is 
atfection. 

The important field of public and private duty thus opened 
to Woman is therefore nothing but a larger and more systematic 
development of the qualities by which she is characterised. Her 
mission is so uniform in its nature, and so clearly defined, that 
there seems hardly room for much uncertainty as to her proper 
social position. It is a striking instance of the rule which ap- 
plies universally to all human effort ; namely, that the order of 
things instituted by man ought to be simply a consolidation and 
improvement of the natural order. 

In all ages of transition, as in our own, there have been false 
and sophistical views of the social position of Woman. But we 
find it to be a natural law that Woman should pass the greater 
part of her life in the family ; and this law has never been 
affected to any important extent. It has always been accepted 
instinctively, though the sophistical arguments against it have 
never yet been adequately refuted. The institution of the family 
lias survived the subtle attacks of Greek metaphysics, which then 
were in all the vigour of their youth, and which were acting on 
minds that had no systematic principles to oppose to them. 
Therefore, profound as the intellectual anarchy of the present 
day may be, we need not be seriously alarmed when we see that 
nothing worse comes of it than shallow plagiarisms from ancient 
utopias, against which the vigorous satire of Aristophanes was 
quite enough to rouse general indignation. True, there is a 
more complete absence of social principles now than when the 
world was passing from Polytheism to Monotheism ; but our 
intellectual powers are more developed than they were then, and 
in moral cuitme our superiority is even greater. Women in 
those times were too degraded to offer effective opposition, even 
by silence, to the pedants who professed to he taking up their 
cause ; the only resistance offered was of a purely intellectual 
kind. But happily in modern times the women of the West 
have been free ; and have consequently been able to manifest 
such unmistakeable aversion for these ideas, and for the want of 
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moral discipline which gives rise to them, that, though still un- 
refuted philosophically, their mischievous effects have been neu- 
tralised. Nothing but women’s antipathy has prevented the 
practical outrages which seem logically to follow from these 
subversive principles. Among our privileged classes, the danger 
is aggravated by indolence ; moreover, the possession of wealth 
has a bad influence on women’s moral nature. Yet even here 
the evil is not really very deep or widely spread. Men have 
never been seriously perverted, and women still less so, by 
flattery of their bad propensities. The really formidable temp- 
tations are those which act upon our better instincts, and give 
them a wrong direction. Schemes which are utterly offensive 
to female delicacy will never really be adopted, even by the 
wealthier classes, who are less averse to them than others. The 
repugnance shown to them by the people, with whom the mis- 
chief that they would cause would be irreparable, is far more 
decided. The life which working people lead makes it vexy 
clear to both sexes what the proper position of each should be. 
Thus it will be in the very class where the preservation of the 
institution of the family is of the greatest importance, that 
Positivists will find the least difficulty in establishing their 
theory of the social position of women, as consequent on the 
sphere of public and private duty which has been here assigned 
to them. 

Looking at the relation of this theory to other parts of the 
Positive system, we shall see that it follows from the great prin- 
ciple which dominates every other social problem, the principle 
of separating spiritual and temporal power. That Woman’s life 
should be concentrated in her family, and that even there her 
influence should be that of persuasion rather than that of com- 
mand, is but an extension of the principle which excludes the 
spiritual power from political administration. Women, as the 
purest and most spontaneous of the moral forces of society, are 
bomid to fulfil with rigorous exactness all the conditions which 
the exercise of moral force demands. Effectually to perform 
their mission of controlling and guiding our affections, they 
must abstain altogether from the practical pursuits of the 
stronger sex. Such abstinence, even when the arrangements of 
society may leave it optional, is still more desirable in their case 
than in the case of philosophers. Active life, incompatible as 
it is with the clearness and breadth, of philosophic speculation, 
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is even more injurious to delicacy of feeling, which is ^vomeii’s 
highest claim to our respect and the true secret of their influence. 
The philosophic spirit is incompatible with a position of prac- 
tical authority, because such a position occupies the mind with 
questions of detail. But to purity of feeling it is even more 
dangerous, because it strengthens the self-regarding' instincts. 
And for women it would be harder to avoid the danger of such 
a position than for men. Abounding as they do in sympatliy, 
they are generally deficient in energy, and are therefore less 
able to withstand corrupting influences. The more we examine 
this important subject, the clearer it becomes that the present 
condition of women does not hamper them in their true wmrk ; 
that on the contrary, it is well calculated to develop and even 
impro^^e their highest qualities. The natural arrangements of 
society in this as in other respects are far less faulty than might 
# be supposed from the blind declamations now being directed 
against them. Were it not for the natural exercise of strong 
material forces moral force would soon deteriorate, because its 
distinctive pui*pose would be gone. Philosophers and pro- , 
letaries would soon lose their intellectual and moral superiority 
l>y the acquisition of power. But on women its effect would be 
still more disastrous. From instances in the upper classes of 
society W'here wealth gives them independence, and sometimes 
unfortamately even power, we see but too clearly what the con- 
• sequences would be. And this is why we have to look to the 
poorer classes for the highest type of womanly perfection. With 
the people sympathy is better cultivated, and has a greater 
influence upon life. Wealth has more to do with the moral 
degradation of women among the privileged classes than even 
idleness and dissipation. 

"■•le position The contiiluous progress of Humanity in this respect, as in 
letnh to'dif- every other, is but a more complete development of the pre-exist- 
wther than ing Order. Equality in the position of the two sexes is contrary 
i.xntity. their nature, and no tendency to it has at any time been ex- 
hibited. All history assures us that with the growth of society 
the peculiar featmes of each sex have become not less but more 
distinct. Catholic Feudalism, while raising the social condition 
of women in Western Europe to a far higher level, took away 
from them the priestly functions which they had held under 
Polytheism; a religion, in which the priesthood was more 
occupied with art than with science. So too, with the gradual 
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decline of tlie principle of caste, women have heeii excluded 
more and more rigidly from ro3^alty and from every otlier kind 
of political authority. Again, there is a visible tendency towards 
the removal of women from all industrial occupations, even from 
those which might seem best suited to them. And thus female 
life, instead of becoming independent of the Family, is being 
more and more concentrated in it ; while at the same time 
their proper sphere of moral influence is constantly extending. 
The two tendencies, so far from being opposed, are on the con- 
trary inseparably connected. 

Without discussing the absurd andl'etrograde schemes which 
have been recently put forward on the subject, there is one re- 
mark which may serve to illustrate the value of the order which 
now exists. If women were to obtain that equality in the affairs 
of life which their so-called champions are claiming for them 
without their wish, not only would they suffer morally, hut their 
social position would he endangered. They would be subject in 
almost every occupation to a degree of competition which they 
would not he able to sustain ; while in the meantime by rivalry 
in the pursuits of life mutual affection between the sexes would 
be corrupted at its source. 

Leaving these subversive dreams, we find a natural principle 
which, by determining the practical obligations of the active to 
the sympathetic sex, averts this danger. It is one which no 
philosophy but Positivism has been sufliciently real and prac- 
tical to bring forward systematically for general acceptance. 
It is no new invention, however, but a universal tendency, con- 
firmed by careful study of the whole past history of Man. 
The principle is, that Man should provide for Woman. It is a 
natural law of the human race; a law connected with the 
essentially domestic character of female life. We find it in tlie 
rudest forms of social life ; and with every step in the progress 
of society its adoption becomes more, extensive and complete, 
A still larger application of this fundamental principle will 
meet all the material difficulties under which women are now 
labouring. All social relations,, and especially the question of 
wages, v/ill be affected by it. The tendency to it is spontaneous ; 
but it also follows from the high position which Positivism has 
assigned to Woman as the sympathetic element in the spiritual 
power. The intellectual class, in, the same way, has to be sup- 
ported by the practical class, in. order to have its whole time 
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a^vailable for tlie special duties imposed upon it. But in the 
case of women, the obligation of the other sex is still more 
sacred, because the sphere of duty in which protection for them 
is required is the home. The obligation to provide for the 
intellectual class affects society as a whole ; but the mainte- 
nance of women is, with few exceptions, a personal obligation. 
Jlach individual should consider himself bound to maintain the 
woman he has chosen to be his partner in life. Apart from 
this, however, men must consider themselves as collectively re- 
sponsible in an indirect way for the support of the other sex. 
Women who are without husbands or parents should have their 
maintenance guaranteed by society ; and this not merely as a 
compensation for their dependent position, but with the view 
of enabling them to render public service of the greatest moral 
value. 

The direction, then, of progress in the social condition of 
woman is this : to render her life more and more domestic ; to 
diminish as far as possible the burden of out»door labour ; and 
so to fit her more completely for her special office of educating 
our moral nature. Among the privileged classes it is already a 
recog’nised rule that women should be spared all laborious exer- 
tion. It is almost the only point in the relations of the sexes in 
which the working classes would do well to imitate the habits of 
their employers. In every other respect the people of Western 
Em’oi)e have a higher sense of their duties to women than the 
upper classes. Indeed there are few of them who would not be 
ashamed of the barbarity of subjecting women to the tasks im- 
posed now on so many of them, if the present state of our indus- 
trial system was compatible with the abolition of so monstrous 
a practice. But it is chiefly among the higher and wealthier 
classes that we find those degrading and very often fraudulent 
bargains in which immoral intervention of parents effects at once 
tlie humiliation of one sex, and the corruption of the other. 
Among the working classes the practice of giving dowries is 
almost extinct ; and as women’s true mission becomes more re- 
cognised, and choice in marriage becomes less restricted, this relic 
of barbarism, with all its debasing results, will rapidty die out. 
With this view the application of our theory should be carried 
one step further. Women should not be allowed to inherit. If in- 
heritance be allowed, the prohibition of dowries would be evaded in 
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a very obvious manner by discounting the reversionary interest. 
Since women are to be exempt from the labour of j^roduction, 
capital, that is to say, the instruments of labour produced by 
each generation for the benefit of the next, should revert to 
men. This view of inheritance, so far from giving to men an 
unnatural privilege, places them under heavy responsibilities. 
It is not from women that any serious opposition to it will pro- 
ceed. Wise education will show its value to them personally, 
as a safeguard against unworthy suitors. But important as 
the rule is, it should not be legally enforced until it has 
become established on its own merits, as a general custom, felt 
by all to be conducive to the healthy organisation of the Family 
as here described. 

Coming now to the subject of female education, we have only 
to make a further application of the theory which has guided us 
hitherto. 

Since the vocation assigned by our theory to women is that 
of educating others, it is clear that the educational system 
which we have proposed in the last chapter for the working 
classes, applies to them as well as to the other sex with very 
slight alterations. Unencumbered as it is with specialities, it 
will be found, even in its more scientific parts, as suitable for 
the sympathetic element of the moderating power, as to the 
synergic element. We ha^^ spoken of the necessity of diffusing 
sound historical views among the working classes; and the 
same necessity applies to women : for social sympathy can never 
be perfectly developed, without a sense of. the continuity of the 
Past, as well as the solidarity of the Present. Since then both 
sexes alike need historical instruction as a basis for the syste- 
matisation of moral truth, both should alike pass through the 
scientific training which prepares the way for social studies, and 
which moreover has as intrinsic value for women as for men. 
Again, since the period of spontaneous education is entirely to 
he left to women, it is most desirable that they should them- 
selves have passed through the systematic education which is its 
necessary complement. The only department with which they 
need not concern themselves, is what is called professional educa- 
tion. This, as I have before observed, is not susceptible of regular 
organisation, and can only be acquired by careful practice and 
experience, resting upon a sound basis of theory. ^ In all other 
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respects women, philosophers, and working men will receive 
the same education. 

Blit while I would place the sexes on a level in this respect, I 
do not take the view of my eminent predecessor Coiidorcet, that 
they should he taught together. On moral grounds, which of 
course are the most important consideration, it is obvious that 
such a plan would be equally prejudicial to both. In the church, 
in the club, in the salon^ they may associate freely at every period 
of life. But at school such intercourse would be premature; 
it would check the natural development of character, not to 
say that it would obviously have an unsettling influence upon 
study. Until the feeling's on both sides are sufficiently matured, 
it is of the greatest importance that the relations of the two 
sexes should not he too intimate, and that they should be super- 
intended by the watchful eye of their mothers. 

As, however, the subjects of study are to be the same for 
both, the necessity of separating the sexes does not imply that 
there should be special teachers for women. Not to speak of the 
increased expenditure that would thus be incurred, it would 
inevitably lower the standard of female education. It would 
always be presumed that their teachers were men of inferior 
attainments. To ensure that the instruction given is the same 
for both sexes, the instructors must be the same, and must give 
their lectures alteruately to each sex. These conditions are 
perfectly compatible with the scheme described in the last 
chapter. It was there mentioned that each philosopher would 
be expected to give one, or, in some eases, two lectures every 
week. Now, supposing this were doubled, it would still come 
far short of the intolerable burdens which are imposed upon 
teachers in the present day. Moreover, as the Positivist 
educator will pass successively through the seven stages of 
scientific instruction, he will be able so to regulate his work 
as to avoid wearisome repetition of the same lectures in each 
year. Besides, the distinguished men to whom our educational 
system will be entrusted will soon discover that their two au- 
diences require some difference in the manner of teaching, and 
that this may he done without in any way lowering the uniform 
standard which their method and their doctrines require. 

But independently of the importance to female education, 
of this identity of teachers, it will react heneficiaUy on the in- 
tellectual and moral character of the philosopher who teaches. 



It will preclude him from entering into useless details, and will 
Iceep him involuntarily to the broad principles of his subject. By 
coming into contact simultaneously with two natures, in one 
of \Yhich thought, and in the other emotion, is predominant, he 
wdll gain clearer insight into the great truth of the subordina- 
tion of the intellect to the heart. The obligation of teaching both 
sexes will complete that universality; of mind which is to he re- 
quired of the new school of philosophers. To treat wdth equal 
ability of all the various orders of scientific conceptions, and 
to interest two audiences of so different a character, is a task 
which will demand the highest personal qualifications. How- 
ever, as the number required by the conditions is not excessive, 
it will not be impossible to find men fit for the purpose, as soon 
as the proper means are taken to procure their services, and to 
guarantee their material subsistence. It must be borne in mind, 
too, that the corporation of teachers is not to he recruited from 
any one nation for itself, but from the whole of Western Europe ; 
so that the Positivist educator will change his residence, when 
required, even more frequently than Catholic dignitaries in the 
Middle Ages. Putting these considerations together, w'e shall find 
that Positivist education for both sexes may be organised on an 
ample scale for the whole of Western Europe, with less than the 
useless, or worse than useless, expenditure incurred by the clergy 
of the Anglican church alone. This would give each functionary 
an adequate maintenance, though none of them would be degraded 
by wealth. A body of twenty thousand philosoj^hers would he 
enough now, and probably would always suffice, for the spiritual 
wants of the five Western nations ; since it would allow the esta- 
blishment of the septennial system of instruction in two thousand 
stations. The influence of women and of working men will never 
become so systematic as to enable them to dispense with philosophic 
assistance altogether. But in proportion as they become more 
effectually incorporated as elements of the spiritual power, the 
necessity of enlarging the purely speculative class, which under 
theological systems has been far too numerous, will diminish. 
The privilege of living in comfort without productive labour 
will then be so rare, and so dearly earned as to leave no 
rational ground of objection to it. It will be universally felt 
that the cost of maintaining these philosophic teachers, like 
that of maintaining women, is no real burden to the productive 
classes; on the contrary, that it conduces; to their highest in- 
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terest, by ensuring the performance of those intellectual and 
moral functions which are the distinctive features of Humanity. 

. It appears, then, that the primary principle laid down at 
the beginning of this chapter enables us to solve all the problems 
that offer themselves on the subject of Woman. Her function in 
society is determined by the constitution of her natux'e. As the 
spontaneous organ of Feeling, on which the unity of human nature 
entirely depends, she constitutes the purest and most natural ele- 
ment of the moderating power ; which, while avowing its own sub- 
ordination to the material forces of society, purposes to direct 
them to higher uses. First as mother, afterwards as wife, it is 
her ofSce to conduct the moral education of Humanity. In 
order the more perfectly to fulfil this mission, her life must be 
connected even more closely than it has been with the Family. 
At the same time she must participate to a more and more 
complete extent in the general system of instruction. 

A few remarks on the privileges which the fulfilment of this 
vocation will bring, will complete this part of my subject. 

Women’s mission is a striking illustration of the truth that 
happiness consists in doing the work for which we are naturally 
fitted. Their mission is in reality always the same ; it is summed 
up in one word, Love. It is the only work in which there can 
never be too many workers ; it grows by co-operation ; it has 
nothing to fear from competition. Women are charged with the 
education of Sympathy, the soince of human unity; and their high- 
est happiness is reached when they have the full consciousness of 
their vocation, and are free to follow it. It is the admirable feature 
of their social mission, that it invites them to cultivate qualities 
which are natural to them ; to call into exercise emotions which 
all allow to be the most pleasurable. All that is required for 
them in a better organisation of society is a better adaptation 
of their circumstances to their vocation, and improvements in 
their internal condition. They must be relieved from out- 
door labour; and other means must be taken to secure due 
weight to their moral influence. Both objects are contemplated 
in the material, intellectual, and moral ameliorations which. 
Positivism is destined to effect in the life of women. 

But besides the pleasure inherent in their vocation, Positi- 
vism offers a recompense for their services, which Catholic 
Feudalism foreshadowed but could not realise. As men become 
more and more grateful fox the blessing of their moral influence, 
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they will give expression to this feeling in a systematic form. 

In a word the new doctrine will institute the Worship of 
Woman, publicly and privately, in a far more perfect way than 
has ever before been possible. It is the first permanent step 
towards the worship of Humanity; which, as the concluding 
chapter of this general view will show, is the central principle 
of Positivism, viewed either as a philosophy or as a polity. 

Our ancestors in chivalrous times made noble efforts in Ueveltjp- 
this direction, which, except by women, are now no longer ap“ 
predated. But these efforts, however admirable, were in- 
adequate ; partly owing to the military spirit of society in those 
times, partly because their religious doctrines had not a suffi- 
ciently social character. N'evertheless, they have left memories 
which will not perish. The refinement of life in Western 
Europe is in great part due to them, although much of it is 
already effaced by the anarchy of the present time. 

Chivalry, if we are to believe the negative philosophers of 
the last century, can never revive ; because the religious beliefs 
with which it was connected have become obsolete. But the 
connection was never very profound, and there is no reason 
whatever for its continuance. Far too much has been made of 
it by recent apologists for Catholicism ; who, ’while laying great 
stress on the sanction which Theology gave to Chivalry, have 
failed to appreciate the sympathies to which this admirable 
institution is really due. The real source of Chivalry lies most 
unquestionably in the feudal spirit. Theological sanction for 
it was afterwards sought for, as the only systematic basis that 
offered itself at that time. But the truth is that Theology 
aiid Chivalry were hardly compatible. Theology fixed men’s 
thoughts upon a visionary future ; Chivalry concentrated his 
energies upon the world around him. The knight of the 
Middle Ages had ahvays to choose between his Grod and his 
Lady : and could therefore never attain that concentrated unity 
of purpose, without which the full result of his mission, so gene- 
rously undertaken, could never he realised. 

Placed as we are now near the close of the revolutionary 
period, we are beginning to see that Chivalry is not destined to 
extinction ; that on the contrary when modern life has assumed 
its mormal character, its influence will be greater than ever, 
because it will operate on a more', pacific society, and will be 
based on a more human faith. For CWvalry satisfies an essential 
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want of society, one which becomes more urgent as civilisation 
advances; the voluntary combination of the strong for the 
protection of the weak. The period of transition from the 
offensive military system of Eome to the defensive system of 
Feudalism, was naturally the time of its first appearance, and it 
received the sanction of the creed then dominant. But society 
is now entering upon a period of permanent peace ; and when 
this, the most striking political featine of modern times, has 
become firmly established, the influence of Chivalry will be 
greater than ever. Its procedure will be different, because the 
modes of oppression are happily not now what they were 
formerly. The instruments of material force being now not 
military but industrial, it is no longer the person that is 
attacked, but his means of subsistence. The advantages of the 
change are obvious : the danger is less serious, and protection 
from it is easier and more effectual. But it will still remain 
most desirable that protectors should come forward, and this in 
an organised form. The destructive instinct will always show 
itself in various ways, wherever there is the means of indulging 
it. And therefore as an adjunct to the spiritual organisation, 
Positivism will encourage a systematic manifestation of chival- 
rous feeling among the leaders of industry. Those among them 
who feel animated with the noble spirit of the heroes of the 
Middle Ages, will devote not their sword, but their wealth, 
their time, and if need be their whole energies to the defence 
of the oppressed in all classes. The objects of their generosity 
will principally be found, as in the Middle Ages, among the 
classes specially exposed to material suffering ; that is to say 
among women, philosophers, and working men. It would be 
strange indeed for a system like Positivism, the main object 
of which is to strengthen the social spirit, not to appropriate 
the institution which is the noblest product of that spirit. 

So far, then, the restoration of Chivalry is merely a recon- 
struction of the mediaeval institution in a shape adapted to the 
altered state of ideas and feelings. In modern as in mediaeval 
times, devotion of the strong to the weak follows as a natural 
consequence from the subordination of Politics to Morals. I^ow, 
as then, the spiritual power will, he nobly seconded by members 
of the governing class in the attempt to bring that class to a 
stricter sense of social duty. But besides this. Feudal Chivalry 
had a deeper and m6re special purpose in reference to women. 
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And in this respect the superiority of Positivism is even more 
complete and obvious. 

Feudalism introduced for the first time the worship of 
Woman. But in this it met with little support from Catholicism, 
and was in many respects thwarted by it. The habits of 
Christianity were in themselves adverse to real tenderness of 
heart ; they only strengthened it indirectly, by promoting one 
of the indispensable conditions of true affection, purity of life. 
In all other respects Chivalry was constantly opposed by the 
Catholic system ; which was so austere and anti-social, that it 
could not sanction marriage except as an infirmity necessary to 
tolerate, but hazai'dous to personal salvation. Even its rules of 
purity, valuable as they were, were often weakened by interested 
motives which seriously impaired their value. Consequentiv, 
notwithstanding all the noble and long-continued efforts of our 
medieval ancestors, the institution of the worship of Woman 
was very imperfectly effected, especially in its relation to public 
life. Whatever Catholic apologists may say, there is every 
reason to believe that if Feudalism could have arisen before the 
decline of Polytheism, the influence of Chivalry would have 
been greater. 

It was reserved for the more comprehensive system of 
Positivism, in which sound practice is always supported by 
soimd theory, to give full expression to the feeling of veneration 
for women. In the new religion, while tenderness of heart is 
looked upon as the first of Woman’s attributes, purity is held 
in due honour ; its true source and its essential value, as the 
first condition of happiness and of moral growth, are for the 
first time clearly indicated. The shallow and sophistical views 
of marriage maintained in these unsettled times by men of 
narrow minds and coarse feelings, will be easily refuted by a 
more careful study of human nature. Ev-en the obstacles pre- 
sented by scientific materialism will rapidly disappear before the 
spread of Positivist morality. A physician of great sagacity, 
Hufeland, has remarked, with truth, that the well-knowm vigour 
of the knights of old times was a sufficient answer to men who 
talked of the physical dangers of continence. Positivism, 
dealing with this question in all its aspects, teaches that while 
the primary reason for insisting on purity is that it is essential 
to depth of affection, it has as close a connection with the 
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physical and intellectual improvement of the individual and the 
race as with our moral progress. 

Positivism then, as the whole tendency of this chapter 
indicates, encoursges, on intellectual as well as on moral gioiinds. 
Ml and systematic Expression of tlie feeling of veneration for 
Women, in public as welhas in private life, collectively as well 
as individually. Born, to love and to be loved, lelieved from 
the burdens of practical life, free in the sacred retirement of 
their homes, the women of the WesT will receive from Positivists 
the tribute of deep and sincere admiration which their, life 
inspires. They will feel no scruple in accepting their position 
as spontaneous priestesses of Humanity; they will fear no 
longer the rivalry of a vindictive Deity. From childhood each 
of us ^^dll be taught to regard their se^' as the principal source 
of human happiness and improvement, whether in public life or 

in private. . 

The treasmes of affection which our ancestors wasted upon 
mystical objects, and which these . revolutionary times ignore, 
will then be carefully preserved and directed to their ^proper 
purpose. The enervating influence of chimerical beliefs will 
have passed away ; and men in all the vigour, of their energies^ 
feeling themselves the - masters of the known world, Will feel 
it their highest happiness to submit with gratitude to the bene- 
ficent power of womanly sympathy. In a word, Man ^vill in 
those days kneel to Woman, and to Woman alone. 

The source from which these reverential feelings for the- 
sympathetic sex proceeds is a clear appreciation in the other 
sex of benefits received, and a spirit of deep thankfulness for 
them. The Positivist will never forget that moral perfection, 
the primary condition of public and private happiness, is princi- 
pally due to the influence of Woman over Man, first as mother, 
then as wife. Such a conviction cannot fail to arouse feelings 
of loving veneration for those with whom, from their position 
in society, he is in no danger of rivalry in the affairs of life. 
In proportion as the feminine vocation is better understood and 
more fully realised, will the Woman be regarded by the Man 
as the best impersonation of Humanity. 

Originating in spontaneous feelings of gratitude, the worship 
of Woman, when it has assumed a more systematic shape, will 
be valued for its own sake as a new instrument of happiness 
and moral growth. Inert as the tender sympathies are in Man, 
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exercise as the 

public and private institution of this, worship will afford. And 
here it is that Positivists will find all the elevating influences 
which Catholicism derived from Prayer, 

' It is a common but very palpable error to imagine that 
. Prayer is inseparable fr.om the chimerical motives of self- 
interest in which it first originated. ;In Catholicism there 
was always a tendency to rise above these motives, so far at 
, least as the principles of theology admitted. ' From St. Augus- 
tine do’ivnwards all the nobler spirits have felt more and more 
strongly, notwithstanding the self-absorbing tendencies of 
Christian doctrine,, that P^dyer did not necessarily imply 
petition. > When sounder views of human nature have become 
prevalent, the value 'of this important function will be more 
clearly appreciated; and it will ultimately become of greater 
impoitance than ever, because founded on a truer principle. 
In the normal state of Hurnanity the moral efficacy of Prayer 
will no longer be impaired by thoughts of personal recompense. 
It will be simply a solemn out-pouring, whether in private or 
in public, of men’s nobler feelings, inspiring them with larger 
and ■ more Comprehensive thoughts. A^ a daily practice, it^ is 
inculcated by Positivism as the best preservative against the 
selfish impulses and narrow ideas generated by the ordinary 
avocations of life. To men its value is even greater than to 
women ; their life being less -favourable to large views and 
generous sympathies, it is the more important to revive them 
at regular periods. 

But Prayfir would be of little value unless the mind could 
clearly define its object. The worship of Woman satisfies this 
condition, and may thus be of greater efficacy than the worship 
of G-od. True, the ultimate object of Positivist Prayer, as 
shown in the concluding chapter of this review, is Humanity. 
But some of its best moral effects would hardly be realised, if 
it were at dnce and exclusively directed to an object so difficult 
to conceive clearly. It is possible that Women with their 
stronger ssmpathies may be able to reach this stage without 
intermediate steps. However this may be, men certainly 
would not be able to do so ; even the intellectual class, with afi 
its,, powers of generalisation, would find it impossible. The 
worship of Woman, begun in private, and afterwards publicly 
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celebrated, is necessary in man’s case to prepare him for any 
effectual worship of Humanity. 

No one can be so unhappy as not to be able to find some 
woman worthy of his peculiar love, whether in the relation of 
wife or of mother ; some one who in his solitary prayer may be 
present to him as a fixed object of devotion. Nor will such 
devotion, as might be thought, cease with death ; rather, when 
its object has been rightly chosen, death strengthens it by 
making it more pure. The principle upon -which Positivism 
insists so strongly, the union of the Present with the Past, and 
even with the Future, is not limited to the life of Society. It 
is a doctrine which unites all individuals and all generations ; 
and when it has become more familiar to us, it will stimulate 
everyone to call his dearest memories to life ; the spirit of the 
system being that the private life of the very humblest citizen 
lias a close relation to his public duty. We all know how 
intellectual culture enables us to live with our great predecessors 
of the Middle Ages and of Antiquity, almost as we should do 
with absent friends. And if Intellect can do so much, will it 
not be far easier for the strong passion of Love to effect this 
ideal resurrection ? We have akeady many instances where 
whole nations have shown strong sympathies or antipathies to 
great historical names, especially when their influence was still 
sensibly felt. There is no reason why a private life should not 
produce the same effect upon those who have been brought into 
contact with it. Moral culture has been conducted hitherto on 
such unsatisfactory principles, that w^e can hardly form an 
adequate notion of its results when Positivism has regenerated 
it, and has concentrated the affections as well as the thoughts 
of Man upon human life. To live with the dead is the peculiar 
privilege of Humanity, a privilege which will extend as our 
conce23tions widen and our thoughts become more pure. Under 
Positivism the impulse to it will become far stronger, and it 
will be recognised as a systematic principle in private as well 
as in public life. Even the Future is not excluded from its 
application. We may live with those who are not yet born ; a 
thing impossible hitherto simply for want of a true theory of 
history of scope sufficient to embrace at one glance the whole 
course of human destiny. There are numberless instances to 
prove that the heart of Man is capable of emotions which have 
no outward basis, except what Imagination has supplied. The 
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familiar spirits of the Polytheist, the mystical desires of the 
Monotheist, all point to a general tendency in the Past, which 
hy the aid of a more complete and comprehensive philosophy, 
we shall he able in the Future to direct to a nobler and more 
real purpose. And thus even those who may be so unfortunate 
as to have no special object of love need not, on that account, 
be precluded from the act of wdrship ; they may choose from 
the women of the past some type adapted to their own nature. 

Men of powerful imagination might even form their own more 
perfect ideal, and thus open out the path of the future. This, 
indeed, is what was often done by the knights of chivalrous 
times, simple and iminstructed as they were. Surely then, we 
with our fuller understanding and greater familiarity with the 
Past, should be able to idealise more perfectly. But whether 
the choice lie in the Past or in the Future, its efBcacy would 
be impaired unless it remained constant to one object ; and 
Positivism will indicate fixed objective laws calculated to control 
the natural tendency to versatility of feeling. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the personal adoration of a’he wsiiip 
Woman under its real or ideal aspects, because upon it depends preparation 
nearly alb the moral value of any public celebration. Public shVofHu-" 
assemblage in the temples of Humanity may strengthen and 
stimulate feelings of devotion, but cannot originate them. 

Unless each worshipper has felt in his own person deep and 
reverential love for those to whom oxm highest affections are 
due, a public service in honoim of women would be nothing but 
a repetition of unmeaning formulas. But those whose daily 
custom it has been to give expression to such feelings in secret, 
will gain, by assembling together, all the benefit of more intense 
and more exalted sympathy. In my last letter to her who is 
for ever mine, I said ; * Amidst the heaviest anxieties which 
Love can bring, I have never ceased to feel that the one thing 
essential to happiness is that the heart shall be' always nobly 
occupied.’ And now that we are separated by Death, daily 
experience confirms this truth, which is moreover in exact , 
accordance with the Positive theory of human nature. With- 
out personal experience of Love no public celebration of it can 
be sincere. ’ 

In its public celebration the superiority of the new Eeligion 
is even more manifest than in the private .worship. A system 
in which the social spirit is uniformly . preponderant, is pecu- 
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liaiiy adapted to render homage for the social services of the 
sympathetic sex. When the knights of the Middle Ages met 
together, they might give vent to their personal feelings, and 
express to one another the reverence which each felt for his own 
mistress ; but farther than this they could not go. And such 
personal feelings will never cease to he necessary. Still the 
principal object of public celebration is to express gratitude on 
the part of the people for the social blessings conferred by 
Woman, as the organ of that element in our nature on which 
its unity depends, and as the original source of moral power. 
In the Middle Ages such considerations were impossible, for 
want of a rational theory embracing the whole circle of social 
relations. Indeed the received faith was incompatible with any 
such conception, since Grod in that faith occupied the place 
really due to Humanity. 

So nateally does celebration of this kind find its place in 
Positivism, that very anomalous cases are not excluded. The 
chief motive doubtless for public and private veneration is 
the mission of sympathy, which is Woman’s peculiar vocation. 
But there have been remarkable instances of women whose life 
has been one of speculation, or even, what is in most cases still 
more foreign to their nature, of political activity. They have 
rendered real service to Humanity, and they should receive the 
honour that is due to them. Theology, from its absolute cha- 
racter, could not make such concessions ; they would have weak- 
ened the efiiciency of its most important social rules. Conse- 
quently Catholicism was compelled, though at first with sincere 
regret, to leave some of the noblest women without commemo- 
ration ; which indeed would have been more injurious to its 
moral standard than beneficial to its policy. A signal instance 
is the Maid of Orleans, whose heroism saved France in the four- 
teenth century. Our great King Louis XI. applied very properly 
to the Pope for her canonisation, and no objection was made to 
his request. Yet practically it was never carried into effect. It 
was gradually forgotten ; and the clergy soon came to feel a 
sort of dislike to her memory, which reminded them of nothing 
but their own social weakness. It is easy to account for this 
result ; nor is any one really to blame for it. It was feared, 
not without reason, that to consider Joan of Arc as a saint 
might have the effect of spreading false and dangerous ideas of 
feminine duty. The difficulty was insuperable for any absolute 
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system, in whicli to sanction the exception is to compromise the 
rule. But in a relative system the case is different. It is even 
more inconsistent with Positive principles than it is with 
Catholic, for women to lead a military life, a life of all others 
the least compatible with their proper functions. And yet 
Positivists will be the first to do justice to this extraordinary 
heroine, whom theologians have been afraid to recognise, and 
whom metaphysicians, even in France, have had the hardihood 
to insult. The anniversary of her glorious martyrdom will he 
a solemn festival, not only for France but for Western Europe. 
For her work was not merely of national importance: the 
enslavement of France would have involved the loss of all the 
influence which France has exercised as the centre of the ad- 
vanced nations of Europe. Moreover, as none of them are 
altogether clear from the disgrace of blackening her character, 
as Voltaire has done, all should aid in the reparation of it %vhich 
Positivism proposes to institute. So far from her apotheosis 
having an injurious effect on female character, it will afford an 
opportunity of pointing out the anomalous nature of her career, 
and the rarity of the conditions which alone could justify it. 
It is a fresh proof of the advantages accruing to Morality from 
the relative character of Positivism, which enables it to appre- 
ciate exceptions without weakening rules. 

The subject of the worship of Woman by Man raises a ques- 
tion of much delicacy; how to satisfy analogous feelings of 
devotion in the other sex. We have seen its necessity for men 
as an intermediate step towards the worship of Humanity ; and 
women, stronger though their sympathies are, stand, it may he, 
in need of similar preparation. Yet certainly the direction 
taken should be somewhat different. What is wanted is that 
each sex should strengthen the moral qualities in which it 
is naturally deficient. Energy is a characteristic feature of 
Humanity as well as Sympathy ; as is well shown by the double 
meaning of the word EearL In Man Sympathy is the weaker 
element, and it requires constant exercise; This he gains by 
expression of his feelings of reverence for Woman. In Woman, 
on the other band, the defective quality is Energy; so that 
should any special preparation for the worship of Humanity be 
needed, it should be such as to strengthen courage rather than 
sympathy. But my sex renders me incompetent to enter 
farther into the secret wants of Womaffs heart. Theory 
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indicates a blank hitherto unnoticed, but does not enable me to 
fill it. It is a problem for women themselves to solve ; and I 
should have reserved it for the noble fellow-worker, whose 
premature death will, in the future, as I trust, be universally 
mourned. 

Throughout this chapter I have been keenly sensible of the 
intellectual loss resulting from our objective separation. True, I 
have been able to show that Positivism is a matter of the 
deepest concern to women, since it incorporates them in the 
progressive movement of modern times. I have proved that 
the part allotted to them in this movement is one which 
satisfies far more perfectly than Catholicism their highest 
aspirations for the Family or for Society. And yet I can 
hardly hope for much support from them until some woman 
shall come forward to interpret what I have said into language 
more adapted to their nature and habits of thought. Till then 
it will always be taken for granted that they are incapable even 
of understanding the new philosophy, notwithstanding all the 
natural affinities for it which I have shown that they possess. 

All these difficulties had been entirely removed by the noble 
and loving friend to whom I have dedicated this new Treatise. 
The dedication is unusual in form, and some may think it 
overstrained. But my own fear is rather, now that five years 
have past, that my words were too weak for the deep gratitude 
which I now feel for her elevating influence. Without it the 
moral aspects of Positivism would have lain very long latent. 

Clotilde de Vaux was gifted equally in mind and heart : and 
she had already begun to feel the power of the new philosophy 
to raise feminine influence from the decline into which it had 
fallen since the close of the Middle Ages, under modern revolu- 
tionary influences. Misunderstood everywhere, even by her own 
family, her nature was far too noble for bitterness. Her sorrows 
were as exceptional as they were undeserved; but her purity 
was even more rare than they ; and it preserved her unscathed 
from all sophistical attacks on marriage, even before the true 
theory of marriage had come before her. In the only writing 
which she published, there is a beautiful remark, which to 
those who know the history of her life is deeply affecting : 
Great natures should always be above bringing their own 
sorrows upon others/ In this charming story, written before 
she knew anything of Positivism, she expressed a charac- 
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teristic, and, from such a judge, a most decisive opinion on 
the subject of Woman’s vocation: ^Surely the true work of a 
woman is to provide a man with the comforts and delights of 
home, receiving in exchange from Mm the means of subsistence 
earned by his labours. I would rather see- the mother of a poor 
family washing her children’s linen, than see her earning a 
livelihood by her talents away from home. Of course I do not 
speak of women of extraordinary powers whose genius leads them 
out of the sphere of domestic duty. Such natures should have 
free scope given to them: for great minds are kindled by the 
exhibition of their powers.’ These words coming from a young 
lady distinguished no less for beauty than for worth, are already 
a refutation of the subversive utopias now prevalent. But in a 
large work which she did not live to finish, she had intended to 
refute the attacks upon marriage contained in the works of an 
eloquent contemporary, to whom she was intellectually no less 
than morally superior. Her nature was of rare endowment, 
moved by noble impulse, and yet allowing its due influence to 
reason. When she was beginning to study Positivism she wrote 
to me : ^ No one knows better than myself how weak our nature 
is, unless it has some lofty aim beyond the reach of passion.’ A 
short time afterwards, writing with all the graceful freedom of 
friendship, she let fall a phrase of deep meaning, almost 
unawares : ^ Our race is peculiarly one wMch must have duties, 

in order to form its feelings.’ 

With such a nature my Saint Clotilda was, as may be sup- 
posed, fully conscious of the moral value of Positivism, though 
she had only one year to give to 
before her death, she wrote to me : 
be your enthusiastic disciple ; as a woman, I can but offer you 
my cordial admiration.’ In the same letter she explains the 
part which she proposed to take in diffusing the principles of 
the new philosophy : It is always well for a woman to follow 
modestly behind the army of renovators, even at the risk of 
losing a little of her own originality.’ She describes our in- 
tellectual anarchy in this charming simile : ^ We are all standing 
as yet with one foot in the air over the threshold of truth.’' 

With such a colleague, combining as she did qualities hither- 
to shared amongst the noblest types of womanhood, it would 
have been easy to induce her sex to co-operate in the regene- 
ration of society. For she gave a perfect example of that normal 
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reaction of Feeling upon Season -whicli lias been here set 
forward as the highest aim of Womans efforts. When she had 
finished the important work on which she was engaged, I had 
marked out for her a definite yet spacious field of co-operation 
in the Positivist cause: a field which her intellect and character 
were fully competent to occupy. I mention it here, to illustrate 
the mode in which women may help to spread Positivism 
through the West ; giving thus the first example of the social 
influence which they will afterwards exert permanently. What 
I say has special reference to Italy and to Spain. In other 
countries it only applies to individuals who, though living in 
an atmosphere of free thought, have not themselves ventured 
to think freely. Success in this latter case is so frequent, as 
to make me confident that the agencies of which I am about to 
speak may be applied collectively with the same favourable 
result. 

The intellectual freedom of the West began in England and 
Germany ; and it had all the dangers of original efforts for 
which at that time no systematic basis could be found. With 
the legal establishment of Protestantism, the metaphysical 
movement stopped. Its stagnation was a serious obstacle to 
subsequent progress ; and is still, in the countries where Protes- 
tantism prevails, the chief impediment to ail efficient renovation. 
Happily, France, the normal centre of Western Europe, was 
spared this so-called Eeformation. She made up for the delay, 
by passing at one stride, under the impulse given by Voltaire, 
to a state of entire freedom of thought; and thus resumed her 
natural place as leader of the common movement of social re- 
generation, But the French, while escaping the inconsistencies 
and oscillations of Protestantism, have been exposed to all the 
dangers resulting from unqualified acceptance of revolutionary 
metaphysics. Principles of systematic negation have now 
held their ground with us too long ; and therefore useful as 
they once were in preparing the way for social reconstruction, 
they are now a hindrance to it. It may he hoped that when the 
movement of free thought extends, as it assuredly will, to the two 
Southern nations, where Catholicism has been more successful 
in resisting Protestantism and Deism, it will be attended with 
less injurious consequences. If France was spared the Calvinistic 
stage, there seems no reason why Italy and even Spain shoi^d 
not be spared Voltairianism. As a compensation for this ap- 
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parent stagnation, they might pass at once from Catholicism to 
Positivism without halting for any length of time at the nega- 
tive stage. These countries could not have originated the new 
philosophy, owing to their insufficient preparation ; but as soon 
as it has taken root in France, they will probably accept it with 
extreme rapidity. Direct attacks upon Catholicism will not be 
necessary. The new religion will simply put itself into com- 
petition with the old by performing in a better way the same 
functions that Catholicism fulfils now, or has fulfilled in past 
times. 

All evidence, especially the evidence of the poets, goes to 
prove that before Luther s time there was less belief in the 
South of Europe, certainly less in Italy, than in the North. And 
Catholicism, with all its resistance to the progress of thought, 
has never been able really to revive the belief in Christianity. 
We speak of Italy and Spain as less advanced ; but the truth 
is that they only cling to Catholicism because it satisfies their 
moral and social wants better than any system with which they 
are acquainted. Morally they have more affinity to Positivism 
than other nations; because their feelings of fraternity have 
not been weakened by the industrial development which 
has done so much harm in Protestant countries. Intellectually, 
too, they are less hostile to the primary principle of Positive 
Polity ; the separation of spiritual and temporal power. And 
therefore they will welcome Positivism as soon as they see that 
ill all essential features it equals and surpasses the medieval 
Church, Now as this question is almost entirely a moral one, 
their convictions in this respect will depend far more upon 
feeling than upon argument. Consequently, the work of con- 
verting them to Positivism is one for which women are peculiarly 
adapted. Positivism has been communicated to England by 
men. Holland, too, which has been the vanguard of Germany 
ever since the Middle Ages, has been initiated in the same way 
still more efficiently. But- its introduction in Italy and Spain 
will depend upon the women of those countries ; and the appeal 
to them must come, not from a Frenchman, but from a French- 
woman; for heart must speak to heart. Would that these 
brief remarks might enable others to appreciate the inestimable 
worth of the colleague whom I had intended to write such an 
appeal ; and that they xuight stimulate some one worthy to take 
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Already, tlien, there is ground for encouragement. Already 
we have one striking instance of a woman ready to co-operate 
in the philosophical movement, which assigns to her sex a 
mission of the highest social consequence as the prelude to the 
function for which in the normal state they are destined. Such 
an instance, though it may seem now exceptional, does hut 
anticipate what will one day he universal. Highly gifted 
natures pass through the same phases as others ; onl}^ they 
undergo them earlier, and so become guides tor the rest. The 
sacred friend of whom I speak had nothing that specially dis- 
posed her to accept Positivism, except the beauty of her mind 
and character, prematurely ripened by sorrow. Had she been 
an untaught working woman, it would perhaps have been still 
easier for her to grasp the general spirit of the new philosophy 
and its social purpose. ' 

The result of this chapter is to show the afBnity of the syste- 
matic element of the modifying power, as represented by 
philosophers, with women who form its sympathetic element ; 
an affinity not less close than that with the people, who con- 
stitute its synergic element. The organisation of moral force 
is based on the alliance of philosophers with the people ; but 
the adhesion of women is necessary to its completion. The 
union of all three initiates the movement of social regeneration 
which is to bring the revolution to a close. But more than 
this ; their union is at once an inauguration of the final order 
of society. Each of these three elements will he acting as it 
will be called upon to act in the normal state, and will he 
occupying its permanent position relatively to the temporal 
power. The philosophic class whose work it is to combine the 
action of the other two classes, will find valuable assistance 
from women in every family, as well as powerful co-operation 
from the people every city. The result will be a combination 
of all the classes who stand apart from political administration, 
formed with the view of subjecting all practical measures to 
the fixed rules of universal morality. Exceptional cases will 
arise where moral influence is insufficient ; in these it will be 
necessary for the people to interfere actively. But philosophers 
and women are dispensed from such interference. Direct action 
would be most injurious to their powers of sympathy or medita- 
tion. They can only preserve these powers by keeping clear of 
all positions of political authority. 
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But the moral force resulting from this combined action, 
while more efficient than that of the Middle Ages, will impose 
conditions of great difficulty on its systematic organs. From 
the Priest of Humanity high powers of intellect are required ; 
and a heart worthy of such intellect. To secure the support 
of women, and the co-operation of the people, he must have 
the sympathy and purity of the first, the energy and disinte- 
restedness of the second. Such natures are rare; yet without 
them the new spiritual power cannot obtain that ascendancy 
over society to which Positivism aspires. And with all the 
agencies, physical or moral, which can be brought to bear, we 
shall have to acknowledge that the exceeding imperfection of 
human nature interposes permanent obstacles to the object for 
which Positivism strives, the victory of social sympathy over 
self-love. 
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CHAPTEE V, 


THE DELATION OF POSITIVISM TO ART. 

The essential principles and tlie social purpose of the only 
philosophy by wliich the revolution can be brought to a close, 
are now before us* We have seen too that energetic support 
from tlie People and cordial sympathy from Women are 
necessary to bring this philosophic movement to a practical 
result. One further condition yet remains. The view here 
taken of human life as regenerated by this combination of 
efforts, would be incomplete if it did not include an additional 
element, with which Positivism, as I have now to show, is no 
less competent to deal. We have spoken already of the place 
which Eeason occupies in our natm'e ; its function being to 
subordinate itself to Feeling for the better guidance of the 
Active powers. But in the normal state of our nature it has 
also another function connected with Imagination ; to which , it 
yields no passive obedience, but which it stimulates at the 
same time that it controls. The esthetic faculties are far too 
important to be disregarded in the normal state of Humanity ; 
therefore they must not he omitted from the system which 
aims to introduce that state. Ail these conditions, in spite of 
unfounded prejudices to the contrary, are thoroughly satisfied 
by Positivism. It furnishes, as may readily be shown, the only 
true foundation of modern Art, which since the Middle Ages 
has been cultivated without fixed principles or lofty purpose. 

The reproach that Positivism is incompatible with Art arises 
simply from the fact that almost every one is in the habit of 
confounding the philosophy itself with the scientific studies on 
which it is based. The charge only applies to the Positivist 
spiiit in its preliminary phase of disconnected specialities, a 
phase which scientific men of the present day are making such 
naischievous efforts to prolong. Nothing can be more fatal to 
the fine arts than the narrow views, the overstraining of analysis, 
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the abuse of the reasoning faculty, which characterise the 
scientific investigation of the present day ; to say nothing of 
their injurious effects upon moral progress, the first condition 
of esthetic development. But all these defects necessarily 
disappear when the Positive spirit becomes more comprehensive 
and systematic ; which is the case as soon as it embraces the 
higher subjects in the encyclopedic scale of sciences. When it 
reaches the study of Society, which is its true and ultimate 
sphere, its uniform adherence to Fact leads it to deal with the 
conceptions of Poetry, as well as with the operations of Feeling : 
since its object must then be to give a faithful and complete 
representation of human nature under its individual, and still 
more under its social aspects. Hitherto Positive Science had 
avoided these two subjects : but their charm is such that, when 
the study of them has been once begun, it cannot fail to be 
prosecuted with ardour ; and their proper place in the constitu- 
tion of Man and of Society will then be recognised. And thus 
a more complete and systematic culture brings the long 
divorce of Eeason from Imagination and Feeling to a natural 
close. 

To those who have studied the foregoing chapters with at- 
tention, the view that the new philosophy is unfavoiuable to Art 
will be obviously unjust. Supposing even that there were no 
important functions specially assigned to the fine arts in the 
Positive system, yet indirectly the leading principles of the 
system, its social purpose, and the influences by which it is 
propagated, are all most conducive to the interests of Art. To 
demonstrate, as Positivism alone of all philosophies has done, 
the subordination of the intellect to the heart, and the depen- 
dence of the unity of human natm*e upon Feeling, is to stimu- 
late the esthetic faculties ; because Feeling is their true source. 
To propound a social doctrine by which the Eevolution is 
brought to a close, is to remove the principal obstacle to the 
growth of Art, and to open a wide field and a firm foundation 
for it, by establishing fixed principles and modes of life ; in the 
absence of which Poetry can have nothing noble to narrate or 
to inspire. To exhort the working classes to seek happiness 
in calling their moral and mental powers into constant exercise, 
and to give them an education the principal basis of which 
is esthetic, is to place Art under the protection of its natural 
patrons. 
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But one consideration is of itself sufficient for our puri3ose* 
We have but to look at the influence of Positivism upon Women, 
.at its tendency to elevate the social dignity of their sex, and at 
the same time to strengthen all family ties. Now of all the 
elements of which society is constituted, Woman certainly is 
the most esthetic, alike from her nature and her position ; and 
both her position and her nature are raised and strengthened 
by Positivism. We receive from women, not only our first 
ideas of Groodness, but our first sense of Beauty ; ’ for their own 
sensibility to it is equalled by their power of imparting it to 
others. We see in them every kind of beauty combined ; 
beauty of mind and character as well as of person. All their 
actions, even those which are unconscious, exhibit a spontaneous 
striving for ideal perfection. And their life at home, when 
free from the necessity of labouring for a livelihood, cannot but 
be favourable to these natural tendencies. Living as they do 
for affection, they cannot fail to feel aspirations for all that is 
highest, in the world around them first, and then also in the 
world of imagination, A doctrine, then*, which regards women 
as the originators of moral influence in society, and which 
places the groundwork of education under their charge, cannot 
be suspected of being unfavourable to Art. 

Leaving these prejudices, we may now examine the mode in 
which the incorporation of Art into the modern social system 
will he promoted by Positivism. In the first place systematic 
principles of Art will be laid down, and its proper function 
clearly defined. The result of this will he to call out new and 
powerful means of expression, and also new organs. I may 
observe that the position which Art mil occupy in the present 
movement of social regeneration is already an inauguration of 
its final function ; as we saw in the analogous cases of the position 
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would lay it down as a proposition that Imagination slioidd 
control the other mental faculties. It would imply really that 
the normal condition of the intellect was insanity ; insanity 
being definable as that state of mind in which subjective in- 
spirations are stronger than objective judgments. It is a static 
law of our nature, which has never been permanently suspended, 
that the faculties of Eepresentation and Expression should be 
subordinate to those of Conception and Co-ordination. Even 
in cerebral disturbances the law holds good. The relation witli 
the external world is perverted, but the original correlation of 
the internal mental functions remains unaffected. 

The foolish vanity of the later poets of antiquity led some 
of them into errors somewhat resembling those wliich now 
prevail on this point. Still in Polytheistic society artists were 
at no time looked upon as the leading class, notwithstanding 
the esthetic character of the accepted creeds. If proofs were 
necessary, Homers poem, especially the Odyssey, would show 
how secondary the influence, of the fine arts was upon society, 
even when the priesthood had ceased to control them. Plato’s 
Utopia, written when Polytheism was in its decline, represented 
a state in which the interference of poets was systematically 
prevented. Mediaeval Monotheism was still less disposed to 
overrate the importance of Art, though its true value was 
recognised more generally than it had ever been before. But 
with the decline of Catholicism, germs of errors showed them- 
selves, from which even the extraordinary genius of Dante was 
not free. The revolutionary influences of the last five centuries 
have developed these errors into the delirium of self-conceit 
exhibited by the poets and literary men of our time. Theology 
having arrived at its extreme limits, and no conception having 
yet arisen of the Positive state, the negative condition of the 
Western Eepublic has become aggravated to an unheard-of 
extent. Eules and institutions which had formerly controlled 
the most headstrong ambition, have fallen rapidly into discredit. 
And as the principles of social order disappeared, artists, and 
especially poets, the leading class among them, stimulated by 
the applause which they received from their uninstructed 
audience, fell into the error of seeking political influence. In- 
compatible as all mere criticism must be with true poetry, 
modern Art since the fourteenth century has participated more 
and more actively in the destruction of the old system. Until, 
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however, Negativism had received its distinct shape and cha- 
racter from the revolutions of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the influence of Art for destructive purposes was but 
an auxiliary of that exercised by metaphysicians and legists. 
But in the eighteenth century, when negativism began to be 
propagated boldly in a systematic form, the case was changed, 
and literary ambition asserted itself more strongly. The men 
of learning who had hitherto formed the vanguard of the 
destructive movement, were replaced by mere writers, men 
^ whose talents were poetical rather than philosophical, but who 

had, intellectually speaking, no real vocation. When the crisis 
of the Eevolution came, this heterogeneous class took the lead in 
the movement, and naturally stepped into all political offices ; 
a state of things which will continue until there, is a more 
direct and general movement of reorganisation. . 

The political This is the historical explanation, and at the same time the 

liteiary men refutation, of the subversive schemes so prevalent in our time, 
of which the object is to establish a sort of aristocracy of 
anarchy. literary pedants. Such day-dreams of unbridled self-conceit 
find favour only with the metaphysical minds who cannot 
sanction exceptional cases without making them into an 
absolute rule. If philosophers are to he excluded from political 
authority, there is still greater reason for excluding poets. 
The mental and moral versatility which makes them so apt in 
reflecting the thoughts and feelings of those around them, 
utterly unfits them for being our guides. Their natural 
defects are such as nothing hut rigorous and systematic educa- 
tion can correct ; they are, therefore, certain to be peculiarly 
prominent in a time when deep convictions of any kind are so 
rare. Their real vocation is to assist the spiritual power as 
accessory members ; and this involves their renouncing all ideas 
of government, even more strictly than philosophers themselves. 
Philosophers, though unfit for action, are adapted for counsel ; 
but the poet has very little to do with either. His special 
function is to idealise and to stimulate ; and to do this well 
he must concentrate his energies exclusively upon it. It is a 
large and noble field, amply sufficient to absorb men who have 
a real vocation for it. Accordingly, in the great artists of 
former tilnes we see comparatively few traces of this extravagant 
ambition. It comes before us in a time when, owing to the 
absence of regular habits of life and fixed convictions, art of the 
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highest order is impossible. The poetic writers of these times, 
whether misdirected or incapable, would turn their energies into 
a new direction were Society again brought under the influence 
of a universal doctrine, so that real poetry should again become 
possible. Till then they will continue to waste their efforts and 
ruin their character in worthless political agitation, a career 
more favourable to specious mediocrity than to real genius. 

In the normal state of human nature, Imagination is sub- 
ordinate to Reason as Reason is to Feeling. Any prolonged 
inversion of this natural order is both morally and intellectually 
dangerous. The reign of Imagination would be still more 
disastrous than the reign of Reason ; only that it is even more 
incompatible with the practical conditions of human life. But 
chimerical as it is, the mere pursuit of it may do much indi- 
vidual harm by substituting artificial excitement, and in too 
many cases affectation of feeling, for deep and spontaneous 
emotion. Viewed politically, nothing can be worse than this 
undue preponderance of esthetic considerations caused by the 
uncontrolled ambition of artists and writers. The true object 
of Art, which is to charm and elevate human life, is gradually 
lost sight of. By being held out as the aim and object of 
existence, it degrades the artist and the public equally, and is 
therefore certain to degenerate. It loses all its higher ten- 
dencies, and is reduced either to a sensuous pleasure, or to a 
mere display of technical skill. Admiration for the Arts, which 
when kept in its proper place has done so much for modern 
life, may become a deeply corrupting influence, if it becomes 
the paramount consideration. It is notorious what an atrocious 
custom prevailed in Italy for several centuries, simply for the 
sake of improving men’s voices. Art, the true purpose of which 
is to strengthen our sympathies, leads when thus degraded to 
a most abject form of selfishness ; in which enjoyment of sounds 
or forms is held but as the highest happiness, and utter apathy 
prevails as to all questions of social interest. So dangerous ivS 
it intellectually, and still more so morally, for individuals, and 
above all, for societies to allow esthetic considerations to be- 
come unduly preponderant; even when they spring from a 
genuine impulse. But the invariable consequenc§<.^^^cli this, 
violation of the first principles of social order'^W^^^&"'the 
success of mediocrities who acquire technical skill 
practice.. ’ ' , ■ • ^ ' 
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Thus it is that we have gradually fallen under the discre- 
ditable influence of men who were evidently not competent for 
any but subordinate positions, and whose preponderance has 
proved as injurious to art as it has been to Philosophy and 
Morality. A fatal facility of giving expression to what is 
neither believed nor felt, gives temporary reputation to men 
who are as incapable of originality in Art as they are of grasping 
any new principle in science. It is the most remarkable of all 
the political anomalies caused by our revolutionary position ; 
and the moral results are most deplorable, unless when, as 
rarely happens, the possessor of these undeserved honours has a 
nature too noble to be injured by them. Poets are more ex- 
posed to these dangers than other artists, because their sphere 
is more general and gives wider scope for ambition. But in 
the special arts we find the same evil in a still more degrading 
form ; that of avarice, a vice by which so much of our highest 
talent is now tainted. Another signal proof of the childish 
vanity and uncontrolled ambition of the class is, that those 
who are merely interpreters of other men’s productions 
claim the same title as those who have produced original 
works. 

Such are the results of the extravagant pretensions which 
artists and literary men have gradually developed during the 
last five centuries. I have dwelt upon them because they con- 
stitute at present Serious impediments to all sound views of the 
natiue and purposes of Art. My strictures will not he thought 
too severe by really esthetic natures, who know from personal 
experience how fatal the present system is to ail talent of a high 
order. Whatever the outcry of those personally interested, it is 
certain that in the true interest of Art the suppression of medio- 
crity is at least as important as the encouragement of talent. i 

True taste always implies distaste. The very fact that the object 
of Art is to foster in us the sense of perfection, implies that all 
true connoisseurs will feel a thorough dislike for feeble work. 

Happily there is this privilege in all masterpieces, that the 
admiration aroused by them endures in its full strength for all 
time ; so that the plea which is often put forward of keeping up 
the public taste by novelties which in reality injure it, falls to 
the ground. If I may refer to my own experience, I may say 
that for thirteen years I have been accustomed on principle as 
well as from inclination, to restrict my reading almost entirely 
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to tlie great Occidental poets, without feeling the smallest 
cm-iosity for the works of the day which are brought out in such 
mischievous abundance. 

G-uarding ourselves, then, against errors of this kind, we may 
now proceed to consider the esthetic character of Positivism. 
In the first place it leads us natm-ally to the true theory of 
Art; a subject which has never yet been satisfactorily treated 
except with regard to certain special aspects. The theory here 
offered is based on the subjective principle of the new philo- 
sophy, on its objective dogma, and on its social purpose ; as set 
forward in the two first chapters of this work. 

Art may be defined as an ideal representation of Fact ; its 
purpose being to cultivate our sense of perfection. Its sphere 
therefore is co-extensive with that of Science. Both deal in 
their own way with the world of Fact ; the one explains it, the 
other beautifies it. The contemplations of the artist and of the 
man of science follow the same encyclopedic law ; they begin 
with the simple objects of the external world ; they gradually 
rise to the complicated facts of human nature. I pointed out 
in the second chapter that the scientific scale, the scale, that is, 
of the True, coincided with that of the Good ; we now see that 
it coincides with that of the BeautifuL Thus between these 
three great creations of Humanity, philosophy, polity, and 
poetry, there is the most perfect harmony. The first elements 
of beauty, that is to say, order and magnitude, are visible in the 
inorganic world, especially in the heavens ; and they are there 
perceived with greater distinctness than where the phenomena 
are more complex and less uniform. The higher degrees of beauty 
will hardly be recogirised by those who are insensible to this its 
simplest phase. But as in philosophy we only study the inorganic 
world as a preliminary to the study of Man ; so, but to a still 
greater extent, is it with poetry. In polity the tendency is 
similar, but less apparent. Here we begin with material pro- 
gress ; we proceed to physical and subsequently to intellectual 
progress ; but it is long before we arrive at the ultimate goal, 
moral progress. Poetry passes more rapidly over the three pre- 
liminary stages, and rises with less difficulty to the contempla- 
tion of moral beauty. Feeling, then,,, is essentially the sphere 
of poetry. And it supplies not the end only, but the means. 
Of all the phenomena which relate to man, human affections 
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are tlie most modifiable, and therefore the most susceptible of 
idealisation. Their higher complexity leading, in accordance 
with the positivist law, to greater imperfection, there is also 
wider scope for improvement. Now the act of expression, how- 
ever imperfect, reacts powerfully upon these functions, which 
from their nature are always seeking some external vent. Every 
one recognises the influence of language upon thoughts : and 
surely it cannot be less upon feelings, since in them the need of 
expression is greater. Consequently all esthetic study, even if 
purely imitative, may become a useful moral exercise, by calling 
sympathies and antipathies into healthy play. The eiffect is 
far greater when the representation, passing the limits of strict 
accuracy, is suitably idealised. This indeed is the character- 
istic mission of Art. Its function is to construct types of the 
noblest kind, by the habitual contemplation of which our feel- 
ings and thoughts may be elevated. That the portraiture should 
be exaggerated follows from the definition of Art ; it should 
surpass realities so as to stimulate us to amend them. Great as 
the influence is of these poetic emotions on individuals, they 
are far more efficacious when brought to bear upon public life ; 
not only from the greater importance of the subject matter, but 
because each individual impression is rendered more intense by 
combination. 

Poetry is in- Thus Positivism explains and confirms the view ordinarily 
between taken of Poetry, by placing it midway between Philosophy and 
and Polity. Polity ; issuing from the first and preparing the way for the 
second. 

Even Feeling itself, the highest principle of our existence, 
accepts the objective dogma of Philosophy, that Humanity is 
subject to the order of the external world. And Imagination 
on still stronger grounds must accept the same law. The ideal 
must always be subordinate to the real ; otherwise feebleness as 
well as extravagance is the consequence. The statesman who 
endeavours to improve the existing order, must first study it as 
it exists. And the poet, although his improvements are but 
imagined, and are not supposed capable of realisation, must do 
likewise. True, in his fictions he will transcend the limits of 
the possible, while the statesman will keep -within those limits ; 
but both have the same point of departure, namely, the study 
of the facts of the case. In our artificial improvements we 
should never aim at anything more than wise modification of 
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the natural order : we should never attempt to subvert it. And 
though Imagination has a wider range for its pictures, they are 
yet subject to the same fundamental law, imposed by Philosophy 
upon Polity and Poetry alike. Even in the most poetic ages 
this law has always been recognised, only the external world was 
interpreted then very differently from now. We see the same 
thing every day in the mental growth of the child. As his 
notions of fact change, his fictions are modified in conformity 
■with these changes. 

But while Poetry depends upon Philosophy for the principles 
on which its types are constructed, it influences Polity by the 
direction which it gives to those types. In every operation that 
man undertakes, he must imagine before he executes, as he 
must observe before he imagines. He can never produce a 
result which he has not conceived first in his own mind. In the 
simplest application of mechanics or geometry he finds it 
necessary to form a mental type, which is always more perfect 
than the reality which it precedes and prepares. N'ow none but 
those who confound poetry with verse-making can fail to see 
that this conception of a type is the same thing as esthetic 
imagination, under its simplest and most general aspect. Its 
application to social phenomena, which constitute the chief sphere 
both of Art and of Science, is very imperfectly understood as yet, 
and can hardly be said to have begun,, owing to the want of any 
true synthesis. Its real value, under proper control, will be in 
regulating the formation of social Utopias ; subordinating them 
to the natural order of the future as revealed by the past* 
Utopias are to the Art of social life what geometrical and me- 
chanical types are to their respective arts. Here their necessity 
is universally recognised ; and surely the necessity cannot be 
less ill problems of such far greater intricacy. Accordingly we 
see that, notwithstanding the empirical condition in which 
political art has hitherto existed, every great change has been 
ushered in, one or two centuries beforehand, by some corre- 
sponding Utopia.; the product of the esthetic genius of Humanity, 
working under an imperfect sense of the circumstances and 
requirements of the case. Positivism^ far from laying an inter- 
dict on Utopias, tends rather to facilitate their employment and 
their influence as a normal element in , society. Only, as in the 
case of all other products of imaginatiOT^Jbhey must always re- 
main subordinated to And 
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thus by giving a systematic sanction to this poetry, as it may be 
called, of politics, most of the dangers which now surround it 
will disappear. Its present extravagances, arising simply from 
the absence of some philosophical principle to control it, need 
not be r-egarded otherwise than with indulgence. 

The whole of thi^ theory may he summed up in the double 
meaning of the word so admirably chosen to designate our esthe- 
tic functions. The word Art is a remarkable instance of the 
popular instinct from which language jKoceecIs, and which is far 
more enlightened than cultivated conceit is willing to suppose. 
It indicates, however vaguely, a sense of the true position of 
Poetry, midw'ay between Philosophy and Polity, but with a 
closer relation to the latter. True, in the case of the technical 
arts the improvements proposed are practically realised, while 
those of the fine arts remain imaginary. Poetry, however, does 
produce one result of an ndirect but most essential kind; it 
does actually modify our moral nature. If we include oratory^ 
which is only Poetry in a simpler phase, though often worthless 
enough, we find its influence exerted in a most difficult and 
critical task, that of arousing or calming our passions ; and this 
not arbitrarily, but in accordance with the fixed laws of their 
action. Here it has been always recognised as a moral agency 
of great power. On every ground, then, Poetry seems more 
closely related to practical than to speculative life. For its 
practical results are of the most important and comprehensive 
nature. Whatever the utility of other arts, material, physical, 
or intellectual, they are only subsidiary or preparatory to that 
which in Poetry is the direct aim, moral improvement. In the 
Middle Ages it was common in all Western languages to speak 
of it as a science ; science properly so called being at that time 
hardly appreciable. But as soon as both artistic and scientific 
genius had become more fully developed, their distinctive 
features were more clearly recognised, and finally the name of 
Art was appropriated to the whole class of poetic functions. 
The fact is, -at all events, an argument in favour of the Positive 
theory of idealisation, as standing midway between theoretical 
inquiry and practical result. 

Arfc calls Evidently, then, it is in Art that the unity of human nature 

of owSSe finds its most complete and most natural representation. For 
' nious aotfoB, Art is in direct relation with the three orders of phenomena by 
which human nature is characterised ; Feelings, Thoughts, and 



Actions. It originates in Feeling ; even more obviously than 
is the case with Philosophy and Polity, It has its basis in 
Thought, and its end is Action, Hence its power of exerting 
an influence for good alike on every phase of our existence, 
whether personal or social. Hence, too, its peculiar attribute 
of giving equal pleasure to all ranks and ages. Art invites the 
thinker to leave his abstractions for the study of real life ; it 
elevates the practical man into a region of thought where self- 
love has no place. By its intermediate position it promotes 
the mutual reaction of Affection and Eeason. It stimulates 


feeling in those who are too much 


engrossed with 


intellectual 


questions ; it strengthens the contemplative faculty in natures 
whose sympathy predominates. It has been said of Art that 
its province is to hold a mirror to nature. The saying is 
usually applied to social life where its truth is most apparent. 

But it is no less true of every aspect of our existence; for 
under every aspect it may be a source of Art, and may be re- 
presented and modified by it. Turning to Biology for the 
cause of this sociological relation, we find it in the relation of 
the muscular and nervous systems. Our motions, involuntary 
at first, and then voluntary, indicate internal impressions, 
moral impressions more especially ; and as they proceed from 
them, so they react upon them. Here we find the first germ 
of a true theory of Art. Throughout the animal kingdom 
language is simply gesticulation of a more or less expressive 
kind. And with man esthetic development begins in the same 
spontaneous way. 

With this primary principle we may now complete our ^ce stages 
statical theory of Art, by indicating in it three distinct degrees tkpmSst 
or phases. The fine arts have been divided into imitative and 
inventive ; but this metaphysical distinction has no real founda- 
tion. Art always imitates, and always idealises. True, as the 
real is in every case the source of the ideal, art begins at first 
with simple Imitation, In the childhood whether of man or 
of the race, as also with the lower animals, servile imitation, 
and that of the most insignificant actions, is the only symptom 
of esthetic capacity. Ho representation, however, has at 
present any claim to the title of Art (although from motives of 
puerile vanity the name is often given to it), except so far as 
it is made more beautiful, that is to say, more perfect ; thus 
rendering the representation in reality more faithful, because 
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the principal features are brought prominently forward, instead 
of being obscured by a mass of unmeaning detail. This it is 
which constitutes Idealisation; which since the time of the 
great master-pieces of antiquity has become more and more 
the characteristic feature of esthetic productions. But in re- 
cognising the superiority of Idealisation as the second stage 
of Art, we must not forget the necessity of its first stage, 
Imitation, Without it neither the origin nor the nature of 
Art could be correctly understood. 

In addition to the creative process which is the chief cha- 
itacteristic of Art, there is a third function which, though not 
absolutely necessary in its imitative stage, becomes so in its 
ideal stage. I mean the function of Expression strictly so- 
called, without which, the product of imagination could not be 
communicated to others. Language, whether expressed in 
sound or form, is the last stage of the esthetic operation, and 
it does not always bear a due proportion to the inventive 
faculty* When it is too defective, the sublimest creations may 
be ranked lower than they deserve, owing to the failure of the 
poet to communicate his thought completely. Great powers 
of style may, on the other hand, confer unmerited reputation, 
which however does not endure ; as in the case of the preference 
too long continxxed of Eacine to Corneille, 

So long as Art is confined to imitation, no special language 
is required; imitation takes its place. But as soon as the 
representation has become idealised by heightening some 
features and suppressing or altering others, the picture exists 
in the first instance for its composer only ; and its communica- 
tion to the world requmes additional labour devoted exclusively 
to Expression. In this final process, so necessary to the com- 
plete success of his work, the poet moulds his signs upon his 
inward type; just as he began at .first by adapting them to 
external facts. So far there is some truth in Gretry’s principle 
that song is derived from speech by the intermediate stage of 
declamation. The same principle has been applied to all the 
special arts ; it might also be applied to Poetry, oratory being 
the link between verse and prose. These views, however, are 
somewhat modified by the historical spirit of the new philo-^ 
sophy. The relation of the two stages should be inverted, at 
least with reference to those primitive times when Art and 
Language first arose. 
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In their origin all our faculties of expression had an esthetic 
character ; the only expressions being those that resulted from 
strong internal experience* Feeling had, in primitive times 
at all events, far more to do with these faculties than Thought, 
being a far stronger stimulant to external demonstration. Even 
in the most highly wrought languages, where, in consequence of 
social requirements, reason has to a great extent encroached upon 
emotion, we see evidence of this truth* There is a musical 
element in the most ordinary conversation. Listei^ing carefully 
to a lecture on the most abstruse mathematical problem, we 
shall hear intonations which proceed obviously from the heart 
rather than the head, and which are indications of character 
even in the most unimpassioned speaker. Biology at once ex- 
plains this law, by teaching that the stimulus to the muscles 
used in expression, whether vocal or gesticulatory, comes prin- 
cipally from the affective region of the brain ; the speculative 
region being too inert to produce muscular contractions for 
which there is no absolute necessity. Accordingly, Sociology 
regards every language as containing in its primitive elements 
all that is spontaneous and universal in the esthetic develop- 
ment of Humanity ; enough, that is, to satisfy the general need 
of communicating emotion. In this common field the special 
arts commence, and they ultimately widen it. But the opera- 
tion is the same in its nature, whether carried on by popular 
instinct or by individuals. The final result is always more de- 
pendent on feeling than on reason, even in times like these, 
when the intellect has risen in revolt against the heart. Song, 
therefore, comes before Speech; Painting before Writing; because 
the first things we express are those which move our feelings 
most. Suhseqiiently the necessities of social life oblige us to 
employ more frequently, and ultimately, to develop, those ele- 
ments in painting or in song, which relate to our practical 
wants and to our speculative faculties so far as they are required 
for supplying them ; these forming the topics of ordinary com- 
munication. Thus the emotion from which the sign had origi- 
nally proceeded becomes gradually effaced ; the practical object 
is alone thought of, and expression becomes more rapid and less 
emphatic. The process goes on until at last the sign is supposed 
to have originated in arbitrary convention; though, if this 
were the case, its universal and spontaneous adoption would be 
inexplicable. Such, then, is the sociological theory of 
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LanguagCj on wMcli I shall afterwards dwell more fully. I 
connect it with the whole class of esthetic functions, from which 
in the lower animals it is not distinguished. For no animal 
idealises his song or gesture so far as to rise to anything that 
can properly be called Art. 

To complete our review of the philosophy of Art under its 
statical aspects we have now only to speak of the order in 
which the various arts should he classified. Placed as Art is 
midway between Theory and Practice, we may apply the same 
principle, that of decreasing generality, which I have long ago 
shown to be applicable to all Positive classification. We have 
already obtained from it a scale of the Beautiful, answering in 
most points to that which was first laid down for the True, and 
whicli we applied afterwards to the Good. By following it in the 
present instance, we shall be enabled to range the arts in an order 
of conception and succession analogous to that indicated in my 
philosophical treatise for the various branches of science and 
industry. 

The arts then should be classified by the decreasing gene- 
rality and the increasing intensity of their modes of expression ; 
thus involving also increasing technicality. In its highest term 
the esthetic scale connects itself with the scientific scale ; and 
in its lowest, with the industrial scale. This is in conformity 
with the position assigned to Art, intermediate between philo- 
sophy and practical life. Art never becomes disconnected from 
human interests ; but as it becomes less general and more techni- 
cal, its relation with our higher attributes becomes less intimate, 
and it is more dependent on inorganic Nature, so that at 
last the kind of beauty depicted by it is merely material. 

On these principles of classification we must gave the first 
place to Poetry, properly so called, as being the most general 
and least technical of the arts, and as being the basis on which 
all the rest depend. The impressions which it produces are less 
intense than those of the rest, hut its sphere is evidently wider, 
since it embraces every side of our existence, whether indi- 
vidual, domestic, or social. Poetry, like the special arts, has 
a closer relation with actions and impulses than with thoughts. 
Yet the most abstract conceptions are not excluded from its 
sphere ; for not merely can it improve the language in which 
they are expressed, but it may add to their intrinsic beauty. 
It is, on the whole, the most popular of all the arts, both on 



account of its wider scope, and also because, its instruments of 
expression being taken directly from ordinary language, it is 
more generally intelligible than any other. True, in the 
highest kind of poetry versification is necessary; but this 
cannot be called a special art. The language of Poetry, 
although distinct in form, is in reality nothing but the 
language of common men more perfectly expressed. The only 
technical element in it, prosody, is easily acquired by a few 
days’ practice. So intimate is the connection with the language 
of common life that no poet has ever been able to wiite with 
effect in a foreign or a dead language. And not only is this 
noblest of Arts more comprehensive, more spontaneous, more 
popular than the rest, but it surpasses them in that which is the 
characteristic feature of all art, Ideality. Poetry is the art 
which idealises the most, and imitates the least. For these 
reasons it has always held the first place among the arts ; a 
view which will he strengthened in proportion as we attach 
greater importance to Idealisation and less to mere expression. 

In expression it is inferior to the other arts, which represent 
such subjects as fall within their compass with greater intensity. 

But it is from Poetry that these subjects are usually borrowed. 

The first term of the series being thus determined, the umic, 
other arts may at once be ranked according to the degree of 
their affinity with Poetry. Let us begin by distinguishing the 
different senses to which they appeal ; and we shall find that 
our series proceeds on the principle which biologists, since Gall’s 
time, have adopted for the classih cation of the special senses, 
the principle of decreasing sociability. There are only two 
senses which can be called esthetic ; namely, Sight and Hearing : 
the others having no power of raising us to Idealisation. The 
sense of smell can, it is true, enable us to associate ideas ; but 
in man, it exists too feebly for artistic effects. Hearing and 
Sight correspond to the two modes of natural language, voice 
and gesture. From the first arises the art of Music; the 
second, which however is less esthetic, includes the three arts 
of form. These are more technical than Music ; their field is 
not so wide, and moreover they stand at a greater distance from 
poetry ; whereas Music remained for a long time identified with 
it. Another distinction is that the sense to which music 
appeals performs its function involuntarily ; and this is one 
reason why the emotions which it calls forth are more spon- 
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taneoiis and more deep, though less definite, than in the case 
where it depends on the will whether we receive the impression or 
not. Again, the difference' between them answers to the dis- 
tinction of Time and Space. The art of sound represents 
succession ; the arts of form, coexistence. On all these grounds 
music should certainly he ranked before the other special arts, 
as the second term of the esthetic series. Its technical diffi- 
culties are exaggerated by pedants, whose interest it is to do so ; 
in reality, special training is less needed for its appreciation, 
and even for its composition, than in the case of either painting 
or sculpture. Hence it is in every respect more popular and 
more social. 

Of the three arts which appeal to the voluntary sense of 
sight, and which present simultaneous impressions, Painting, 
on the same principle of arrangement, holds the first rank, and 
Architecture the last ; Sculpture being placed between them. 
Painting alone employs all the methods of visual expression, 
combining the effects of colour with those of form. Whether 
in public or private life, its sphere is mder than that of the 
other two. More technical skill is required in it than in music, 
and it is harder to obtain; but the difficulty is less than in 
Sculpture or in Architecture. These latter idealise less, and 
imitate more. Of the two, Architecture is the less esthetic. 
It is far more dependent on technical processes ; and indeed 
most of its productions are rather works of industry than works 
of art. It seldom rises above material beauty : moral beauty it 
can only represent by artifices, of which the meaning is often 
ambiguous. But the impressions conveyed by it are so power- 
ful and so permanent, that it will always retain its place among 
the fine arts, especially in the case of great public buildings, 
which stand out as the most imposing record of each successive 
phase of social development. Never has the power of Archi- 
tecture been displayed to greater effect than in our magnificent 
cathedrals, in which the spirit of the Middle Ages has been 
idealised and preserved for posterity. They exhibit in a most 
striking manner the property which Architecture possesses of 
bringing all the arts together into a common centre. 

These brief remarks will illustrate the method adopted by 
the new philosophy in investigating a systematic theory of Art 
under all its statical aspects. We have now to speak of its 
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action upon social life, wlietlier in the final state of Humanity, 
or ill the transitional movement through which that state is to 
be reached. 

The Positive theory of history shows us at once, in spite of 
strong prejudices to the contrary, that up to the present time 
the progress achieved by Art has been, like that of Science and 
Industry, only preparatory : the conditions essential to its full 
development never having yet been combined. 

Too much has been made of the esthetic tendencies of the 
nations of antiquity, owing to the free scope that was given to 
Imagination in constructing their doctrines. In fact Poljtheism, 
from the time when its beliefs became incomprehensible, has 
been regarded as simply a work of art. But the long duration 
of its principles would be sufficient proof that they were not 
created by the poets, but that they emanated from the philo* 
sophic genius of Humanity working spontaneously, as explained 
in my theory of human development, in the only way that was 
then possible. All that Art did for Polytheism was to perform 
its proper function of rendering it more beautiful* It is quite 
true that the peculiar character of Polytheistic philosophy gave 
greater scope for the development of Art than has been afforded 
by any subsequent system. Consequently it is to this phase of 
theology that we can always trace the first steps of esthetic 
development, whether in society or in the individual. Yet Art 
was never really incorporated into the ancient order. Its free 
growth was impossible so long as it remained under the control 
of Theocracy, which, using it as an instrument, shackled its 
operations, owing to the stationary character of its dogmas. 
Moreover, the social life of antiquity was highly unfavourable 
to Art. The sphere of personal feelings and domestic affections 
was hardly open to it. Public life in ancient times had cer<- 
tainly vigorous and permanent features, and here there was a 
wider field. Yet even with Homer we feel that he would 
hardly have spent his extraordinary powers upon descriptions 
of military life, had there been nobler subjects for his 
genius. The only grand aspect, viewed socially, that war 
could offer, the system of incorporation instituted by Eome 
after a succession of conquests, could hot then be foreseen. 
When that period arrived, ancient history was drawing to a 
close, and the only poetical tribute to this nobler policy was 
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contained in a few beautiful lines of Virgil’s ,iEneid^ summed 
up in the remarkable expression j 

Pacisque imponere morem. 

Medieval society, notwithstanding irrational prejudices to, 
the contrary, would have been far more favourable to the fine 
arts, could it have continued longer. I do not speak, indeed, 
of its dogmas ; which were so incompatible with Art, as to lead 
to the strange inconsistency of giving a factitious sanction to 
Paganism in the midst of Christianity. By holding personal 
and chimerical objects before us as the end of life, Monotheism 
discoiuaged all poetry, except so far as it related to our indi“ 
vidual existence ; dealing with this in mystical poems of great 
beauty, which touched our deepest emotions, and to which 
nothing was wanting but greater perfection of form. All that 
Catholicism effected for Art in other respects was to secure a 
better position for it, as soon as the priesthood became strong 
enough to counteract the intellectual and moral defects of 
Christian doctrine. But the social life of the Middle Ages was 
far more esthetic than that of antiquity. War was still the 
prevailing occupation ; but by assuming a defensive character, 
it had become far more moral, and therefore more poetic. 
Woman had acquired a due measure of freedom; and the free 
development of home affections was thus no longer restricted. 
There was a consciousness of personal dignity hitherto unknown, 
and yet quite compatible with social devotion, which elevated 
individual life in all its aspects. All these qualities were 
summed up in the noble institution of Chivalry; which 
gave a strong stimulus to Art throughout Western Euroj)e, 
and diffused it more largely than in any former period. This 
movement was in reality, though the fact is not recognised as it 
should be, the source of modern Art. The reason for its short 
dm*ation is to be found in the essentially transient and provisional 
character of mediseval society under all its aspects. By the time 
that its languages and habits had become sufficiently stable for 
the esthetic spirit to produce works of permanent value. Catho- 
lic Feudalism was already undermined by the growing force 
of the negative movement. The beliefs and modes of life offered 
for idealisation were seen to be declining : and neither the poet 
nor his hearers could feel those deep convictions which the 
highest purposes of Art require. 

^ JEueid, Lib. vi. II. 756-854. 
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During the decline of Chivalry, Art received indirectly an 
additional impulse from the movement of social decomposition 
which has been going on rapidly for the last five centuries. In 
this movement all mental and social influences gradually par- 
ticipated. Negativism, it is true, is not the proper province of 
Art; but the dogmas of Christianity were so oppressive to it, 
that its efforts to shake off the yoke were of great ser\ice to the 
cause of general emancipation. Dante’s incomparable work is a 
striking illustration of this anomalous combination of two con- 
tradictory influences. It was a situation unfavourable for art, 
because every aspect of life was rapidly changing and losing its 
character before there was time to idealise it. Consequently the 
poet had to create his own field artificially from ancient history, 
which supplied him with those fixed and definite modes of life 
which he could not find around him. Thus it was that for 
several centuries the Classical system became the sole source of 
esthetic culture; the result being that Art lost much of the 
originality and popularity which had previously belonged to it. 
That great master-pieces should have been produced at all under 
such unfavourable circumstances is the best proof of the spon- 
taneous character of our esthetic faculties. The value of this 
procedure has been for some time entirely exhausted ; and now 
that the negative movement has reached its extreme limits, 
there has only been left one service, of great temporary impor- 
tance, for Art to render ; the idealisation of Doubt itself. Such 
a phase of course admitted of but short duration. The best ex- 
amples of it are the works of Byron and Gothe; the principal 
value of which has been that they have initiated Protestant 
countries into the unrestricted freedom of thought which 
emanated originally from French philosophy. 

Thus history shows that the, esthetic development of Hu- 
manity has been the result of spontaneous tendencies rather 
than of systematic guidance. The mental conditions most 
favourable to it have never been fulfilled simultaneously with 
its social conditions. At the present time both are alike want- 
ing. Yet there is no evidence that our esthetic faculties are 
on the decline. Not only has the growth of art proceeded in 
spite of every obstacle, but it has become more thoroughly in- 
corporated into the life of ordinary men* In ancient times it 
%vas cultivated only by a small class, and was so little recognised 
as a component part of social organisation, that it did not even 
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enter into men’s imaginary visions of a future existence. But 
in the Middle Ages the simplest minds were encouraged to cul- 
tivate the sense of beauty as one of the purest delights of liuman 
life ; and it was held out as the principal occupation of the 
celestial state. From that time all classes of European society 
have taken an increasing interest in these elevating pleasures, be- 
ginning with poetry, and thence passing to the special arts, espe- 
cially imisic, the most social of all. The influence of artists, even 
when they had no real claim to the title, has been on the increase ; 
until at last the anarchy of the present time has introduced 
theih to political power, for which they are utterly unqualified. 

All this would seem to show that the greatest epoch of Art 
has yet to come. In this respect as in every other, the Past 
has but supplied the necessary materials for future reconstruc- 
tion. What we have seen as yet is but a spontaneous and im- 
mature prelude ; . but in the manhood of our moral and mental 
powers the culture of Art will proceed on principles as syste- 
matic as the culture of Science and of Industry, both of which at 
present are similarly devoid of organisation. The regeneration 
of society will be incomplete until Art has been fully incorpo- 
rated into the modern order. And to this result all our ante- 
cedents have been tending. A renewal of the esthetic movement 
so admirably begun in the Middle Ages, but interrupted by 
classical influences, will form a part of the great work which 
Positivism has undertaken ; the completion and re-establishment 
of the Mediaeval structure upon a firmer intellectual basis. And 
when Art is once restored to its proper place, its future progress 
will be unchecked, because, as I shall now proceed to show, all 
the influences of the final order, spontaneous or systematic, 
will be in every respect favourable to it. If this can be made 
clear, the poetic capabilities of Positive Philosophy will require 
no further proof. ^ ' 

As being the only rallying point now possible for fixed con- 
victions, without which life can have no definite or permanent 
character. Positivism is on this ground alone indispensable to 
all further development of modern Art. If the poet and his 
readers are alike devoid of such convictions, no idealisation of 
life, whether personal, domestic, or social, is in any true sense 
possible. No emotions are fit subjects for Art unless they are 
felt deeply and arise spontaneously in all. When society has no 
marked intellectual or moral feature. Art, which is its mirror. 
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can have none either. And although the esthetic faculty is so 
innate in us that it never can remain inactive, yet its culture 
becomes in this case vague and objectless. The fact therefore 
that Positivism terminates the Eevolution by giving decisive 
preponderanbe to the organic movement, is of itself enough to 
prove its beneficial influence upon Art. 

Alt, indeed, 'would profit by any method of reorganisation, 
whatever its nature. But the principle on which Positivism’ 
proposes to reconstruct is peculiarly favourable fo its erowth 


teaches that Feeling is the basis on which the imity of human 
nature rests ; and which assigns as the grand object of man’s 
existence, progress in every direction, but especially moral 
progress. It may seem at first as if the tendency of the new 
philosophy was merely to make us more systematic. And 
systematisation is assuredlj indispensable ; but the sole object 
of it is to increase our sympathy and our synergic activity by 
supplying that fixity of principle which alone can form strong 
character. By teaching that the highest happiness is to aid in 
the happiness of others, Positivism in-rites the poet to his noblest 
function, the etilture of generous sympathies; a subject far 
more poetic than the passions of hatred and oppression which 
hitlreito have been Ms ordinary theme. A system which regards 
such culture as the highest object cannot fail to incorporate 
Poetry as one of its essential elements, and to give to it a far 
higher position than it has ever held before. Science, although 
it be the source from which the Positive system emanates, will 
be restricted to its proper function of supplying the objective 
basis for human prevision ; thus giving to Art and Industry^ 
which must always be the principal objects of om- attention, 
the foundation they require. Positivism, substituting in every 
subject the relative point of view for the absolute, regarding, 
that is, every subject in its relation to Humanity, would not 
prosecute the study of the True beyond what is required for the 
development of the Good and the Beautiful, Beyond this point, 
scientific culture is a useless expenditure of time and a distrac- 
tion from the great purposes of individual or public life. Sub- 
ordinate as the ideal must ever be to the real. Art will vet 
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exercise a iaost salutary influence upon Science, as soon as we 
cease to study Science in an absolute spirit. In the very 
simplest phenomena, after reaching the degree of exactness 
which our wants require, there is always a certain maigin of 
liberty for the imagination ; and advantage may veiy well be 
taken of this to make our conceptions more beautiful and so far 
more useful. Still more available is this influence of the 
Beautiful on the True in the highest subjects, those which more 
immediately concern Humanity. Precision being here more 
difficult and at the same time less important, more room is left 
for esthetic considerations. In representing the great histoiical 
types for instance. Art has its place as well as Science. A 
society which devotes all its powers to making every aspect of 
life as perfect as possible, will naturally give preference to that 
kind of intellectual culture which is of all others the best cal- 
culated to heighten our sense of perfection. 

The tendency of Positivism to favour these the most ener- 
getic of our intellectual faculties and the most closely related 
to our moral nature, is apparent throughout its educational 
system. The reader will have seen in the third chapter that in 
Positive education more importance is attached to Art than to 
Science, as the true theory of human development requires. 
Science intervenes only to put into systematic shape what Art, 
operating under the direct influence of affection, has sponta- 
neously begun* As in the history of mankind esthetic developr 
ment preceded scientific development, so it will be with the 
individual, whose education on the Positive method does hut 
follow the path first taken by the race. The only rational prin- 
ciple of our absurd classical system is its supposed tendency to 
encourage poetical training. The futility, however, of this pro- 
fession is but too evident t the usual result of the system being 
to implant erroneous notions of all the fine arts, if not utter 
distaste for them. A striking illustration of its worthlessness 
is the idolatry with which for a whole century our French pe- 
dants regarded Boileau ; a most skilful versifier, but of all our 
poets perhaps the least gifted with true poetic feeling. Positi- 
vist education will effect what classical education has attempted 
so imperfectly. It will familiarise the humblest working man 
or woman from childhood with all the beauties of the best poets ; 
not those of his own nation merely, hut of all the West. To 
secure the genuineness and efficiency of esthetic development, 
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attention must first be given to the poets who depict our own 
modem society. Afterwards, as I have said, the young Positi- 
vist will be advipcl to complete his poetical course, by studying 
the poets who have idealised antiquity. But his education will 
not be limited to poetry, it -will embrace the special arts of 
sound and form, by which the principal effects of poetry arc- 
reproduced with greater intensity. Thus the contemplation and 
meditation suggested by Art, besides their own intrinsic chaim, 
will prepare the way for the exercise of similar faculties in 
Science. For with the individual, as with the species, the com- 
bination of images will assist the combination of signs ; signs 
in their origin being images which have lost their vividness. 
As the sphere of Art includes every subject of human interest, 
we shall become familiarised, during the esthetic period of 
education, with the principal conceptions that are afterwards 
to he brought before us systematically in the scientific period. 
Especially will this be true of historical studies. By the time 
that the pupil enters upon them, he will he already fiiTm'liai- 
with poetic descriptions of the various social phases and of the 
men who played a leading part in them. 

And if Art is of such importance in the education of the 
young, it. is no less important in the afterwork of education ; 
the work of recalling men or classes of men to those high 
feelings and principles which, in the daily business of life, are so 
apt. to be forgotten. In the solemnities, private or public, 
appointed for this purpose, Positivism will rely far more on 
esthetic impressions than on scientific explanations. Indeed 
the preponderance of Art over Science will be stiU greater than 
in education properly so called. The scientific basis of human 
conduct having been already laid down, it will not be necessary 
to do more than refer to it. The philosophic priesthood will in 
this case he less occupied with new conceptions, t,ha.n with the 
enforcement of truth already known, which demands esthetic 
rather than scientific talent. 

A vague presentiment of the proper function of Art in 
regulating public festivals was shown empirically by the Eevolu- 
tionists. But all their attempts in; this direction jrroved 
notorious failures; a signal proof that politicians should not 
usurp the office of spiritual guides. , The intention of a festival 
is to give public expression to deep and genuine feeling ; sponta- 
neousness therefore is its first condition. ■ Hence it is a matter 
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willi v'liich the magistrate is incompetent to deal ; and even the 
sinritual adviser should only act as tlie systematic organ of 
impulses which already exist. Since the decline of Catholicism 
we have had no festivals worthy of the name ; nor can we have 
them until Positivism has become generally accepted. Till then 
{ !i(; temporal authority vrili eontimte to present unmeaning and 
iiiidignilied shows before discordant crowds, who are themselves 
i he onlv spectacle worth beholding. Indeed the usurpation oi 
tl.is function by government is in many cases as tyrannical 
as it. is irrational; arbitrary formulas are often imposed, which 
answer to uo pre-existing feeling whatever. Evidently the 
direction of festivals is a function which more than any 
other belongs exclusively to the spiritual power, since it is 
that power which regulates the tendencies of which these festivals 
are the manifestation. Here its work is essentially esthetic. A 
f.;stival even in private, and still more in public life, is or 
should be a work of art; its purpose being to express certain 
feelings by voice or gestm-e, and to idealise them. It is the 
ino<t estlietic of all functions, since it involves usually a com- 
pleto combination of the four special arts, under the presidence 
of t he primary art, Poetry. On this g-round governments ha've 
in most ciises been willing to waive their official authority in 
tliis matter, and to be largely guided by artistic counsel, accept- 
ing even the advice of painters and sculptors in the defaidt of 
ptM-ts of real merit. 

The esthetic tendencies of Positivism in these respects will he 
sufficiently evident from tlie remarks in the foregoing chapter on 
(lie Worship of Woman, and from the explanation to he given in 
( he next chapter of the Worship of Humanity. From these, in- 
deed, most Positivist festivals, private or public, will originate. 
iJut it will not he necessary, within the limits of this preli- 
minary review, to enlarge further upon this branch of the subject. 

While the social value of Art is thus enhanced by the 
iuiportance of the work assigned to it, new and extensive fields 
for its operation are opened out by Positivism. Chief amongst 
t hese is H istbrj, regarded as a continuous whole ; a domain at 
present almost untouched. 

IModern poets, finding little to inspire them in their own 
times, and driven hack into ancient life by the classical system, 
have already idealised some of the past phases of Humanity. 
Our gTcat Corneille, for instance, is principally remembered for 
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the series of dramas ia which he has so admirably depicted 
various periods of Eoman history. In our own times, the 
historical spirit having become stronger, Scott and Manzoni 
have made similar though less perfect attempts to idealise later 
periods. Such examples, however, are but spontaneous and 
imperfect indications of the new career which Positivism now 
offers to esthetic genius ; its scope ranging over the whole 
region of the Past and even of the Future, Until this vast 
domain had been conceived of as a whole by the philosopher, it 
would have been impossible to bring it within the compass of 
poetry. Kow theological and metaphysical philosophers were 
prevented by the absolute spirit of their doctrines from under- 
standing history in all its phases, and were totally incapable of 
idealising them as they deserved. Positivism, on the contrary, 
is always relative ; and its principal feature is a theory of 
history which enables us to appi'eciate and become familiar 
with every mode in which human society has formed itself. 

No sincere Monotheist can understand and represent with 
fairness the life of Polytheists or Fetichists. But the Positivist 
poet, accustomed to look upon all past historical stages in their 
proper filiation, will be able so thoroughly to identify himself 
with all as to awaken our sympathies for them, and revive the 
traces which each individual may recognise of corresponding 
phases in his own history. Thus we shall be able thoroughly 
to enter into the esthetic beauty of the Pagan creeds of Greece 
and Rome, without any of the scruples which Christians could 
not but feel when engaged on the same subject. In the Art of 
the Future all phases of the Past will be recalled to life with 
the same distinctness with which some of them have been 
already idealised by such men as Homer and Corneille. And 
the value of this new source of inspiration is the greater that, 
at the same time that it is being opened out to the artist, the 
public is being prepared for its enjoyment. An almost exhaust- 
less series of beautiful creations in epic or dramatic art may be 
produced, which by rendering it more easy to comprehend and 
to glorify the Past in all its phases, will form an essential 
element on the one hand of our educational system, and on the 
other of the worship of Humanity. 

Lastly, not only will the field for Art become wider, but its 
organs will be men of a higher rstmp. The present faulty Smuf' 
system of esthetic specialities mil'nestse;' alien -ae it to ; that SSt 
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* sTiitlietic spirit wfeicli always characterises the highest poetic 
geaiiis. 

Beal taleat for Art cannot foil to be called out by the 
ediicatioBal system of Positivism, which, though intended for 
the working classes, is equally applicable to all others. We 
can only idealise and portray what has become familiar to ns ; 
ei:msei|iieB,tly poetry has always rested upon some system of 
lielief, capable of giving . -a fixed direction to onr thoughts and 
fceiitig^. The greatest poets, from Homer to Corneille, have 
alway> participated largely hi the best education of which their 
times adiiiiitterL TJie artist must have clear conceptions before 
he can exhibit true pictures. Even in these anarchie times, 
when the system of specialities is being carried to snch an 
irnirioaal extent, the so-called poets who imagine t-Imt they can 
themselves the trouble of philosoplucal training have in 
reality to borrow a basis of belief from some worn-out metaphy- 
sical or theological creed. Their special education, if it can be 
called so, consists merely in ciiltivatiog the talent for expression, 
and i> equally injurious to their intellect and their heart. 
Incompatible with deep conviction of any kind, while giving 
meclianical skill in the tcehnieal department of Art, it impairs 
the far more important iaeulty of idealisation. Hence it is 
tluit we are at present so deplorably over-stocked wdth verse- 
makers and literary men, who are wdiolly devoid of real poetic 
and are fit for nothing but to disturb society by their 
reckless ambition. As for the four special arts, the training 
for tlsein at present given, being still more technical, is even 
more imrtful in ‘every respect to the student whose education 
does not extend beyond it. On every ground then artists of 
whatever kind should begin their career with tlie same educa- 
tion as the rest of society. The necessity for such an education 
in the case of w-omen has been already recognised ; and it is 
certainly not less desirable for artists and poets. 

Indc^ffd, so esthetic is the spirit of Positive education, that 
no special training for Art wdll be needed, except that which is 
given spontaneously by practice. There is no other profession 
which requires so little direct instruction ; the tendency of it in 
Art being to destroy originality, and to stifle the fire of genius 
wit]} technical erudition. Even for the special arts no profes- 
sional education is, needed. These, like industrial arts, should 
be acquired by careful apprenticeship imder good masters. 
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The notorious failure of puMc institutions established for the 
purpose of forming musicians and painters, makes it unneces- 
sary to dwell further upon this point* Not to speak of their 
injurious effects upon character, they are a positive impediment 
to true genius. Poets and artists then require no education 
beyond that which is given to the public, whose thoughts and 
emotions it is their ofSce to represent* Its freedom from speciality 
makes it all the more fit to develop and bring forward real 
talent. It will strengthen the love of all the fine arts simul- 
taneously ; for the connection between them is so intim.ate that 
those who make it a boast that their talent is for one of them 
exclusively will be strongly suspected of having no real vocation 
for any. The greatest masters even in modern times have all 
shown this universality of taste* Its absence in the present day 
is but a fresh proof that esthetic genius does not and cannot 
exist in times like these, when Art has no social purpose and 
rests on no philosophic principles. If even amateurs are ex- 
pected to enjoy Art in all its forms, is it likely that composers 
of real genius will restrict their admiration to their own special 
mode of idealisation and expression ? 

Positivism then, while infusing a profoundly esthetic spirit Ai*ttate asa 
into general education, would suppress all special schools of Art dSpar. 
on the ground that they impede its true growdih, and simjdy tionUifiS 
promote the success of mediocrities. When this principle is byuSthS 
carried out to its full length, we shall no longer have any posing the 
special classes devoting the whole of their lives to artistic IXJWCl'. 
pursuits. The culture of Art, especially of poetry, will be a 
spontaneous addition to the functions of the three classes which 
constitute the moral power of society. 

Under the theocratic system which inaugTirated the 
evolution of human society, the speculative class absorbed 
all functions except those relating to the common business of 
life. No distinction was made between esthetic and scientific 
talent. Their separation took place afterwards ; and though it 
was indispensable to the full development of both, yet it forms 
no part of the permanent order of society, in which the only 
■well-marked division is that between Theory and Practice. 
Ultimately all theoretic faculties will he again combined aveii 
more closely than in primitive times*-- So long as they are 
dispersed, their full influence on practical life cannot be realised. 

Only it was necessary dispersed until 
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«acb constituent element had attained a sufficient degree of 
development. For this preliminary growth the long period of 
time that has elapsed since the decline of theocracy was neces- 
sary. Art detached itself from the common stem before Science, 
because its progress was morf' rapid, and from its nature it was 
more independent. The priesthood had lost its hold of Art, as 
fur hack as the time of Homer : hut it still continued to he the 
depositary of science, until it was superseded at first by philo- 
sophers strictly so called, afterwards by mathematicians and 
astronomers. So it was that Art first, and subsequently Science, 
yielded to the specialising system which, though normal for 
Industry, is in their case abnonual. It stimulated the growth 
of our speculative faculties at the time of their escape from the 
j'oke of theocracy ; hut now that the need for it no longer exists, 
it is the principal obstacle to the final order towards which all 
their partial developments have been tending. To recombine 
these special elements on new principles is at present the primary 
condition of social regeneration. 

Looking at the two essential fimetions of the spiritual 
power, education and counsel, it is not difficult to see that 
what they require is a combination of poetic feeling with 
scientific insight. We look for a measure of both these quali- 
ties iu the fiublio ; how then could they be separated in men 
really fit to be its spiritual guides ? That they take the name 
of philosophers in preference to that of poets, is because their 
ordinary duties are more connected with Science than with Art ; 
but they ought to be equally interested in both. Science re- 
quires systematic teaching; whereas Art is cultivated spon- 
taneously, with the exception of the technical branches of the 
special arts. It must he remembered that the highest esthetic 
functions do not admit of permanent organs. It is only works 
of rare excellence which are in the highest sense useful ; these 
once produced, supply an unfailing source of idealisation and 
expre-ssion for our emotions, whether social or personal. It is 
enougli if the interpreter of these works and his audience 
have been so educated as to appreciate what is perfect, and 
reject mediocrity. Organs of unusual power will arise occasion- 
ally, as in former times, from all sections of society, whenever 
the need of representing' new emotions may be felt. But they 
will come more frequently from the philosophic class, in whose 
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cliciracter, when it is fully developed. Sympathy will be as 
prominent a feature as System. ' . 

There is, in truth, nothing organically incompatible between 
scientific and poetic genius. The difference lies merely in their 
combinations of thoiight, which are concrete and ideal in the 
one case, abstract and real in the other. Both employ analysis 
at starting ; both alike aim ultimately at syntheis. The 
erroneous belief that they are irreconcileable proceeds merely 
from the absolute spirit of metaphysical philosophy, which so 
often leads us to mistake a transitory phase for the permanent 
order. The reason for their always appearing to have different 
organs is simply that the two functions cannot be called into 
action at the same moment. A state of society that calls for 
great philosophical efforts cannot be favourable to poetry, be- 
cause it involves a new elaboration of first principles ; and it is 
essential to Art that these should have been alread}^ fi3:ecL 
This is the reason why in history we find periods of esthetic 
growth succeeding periods of great philosophical change, but 
never coexisting. If we look at instances of great minds who 
were never able to find their proper sphere, we see at once that 
had they risen at some other time, they might have cultivated 
either poetry or philosophy, as the case might be, with equal 
success. Diderot would no doubt have been a great poet in a 
time more favourable to art ; and Grothe, under different social 
influences, might have been an eminent philosopher. All 
scientific discoverers in whom the inductive faculty has been 
more active than the deductive, have given manifest proof of 
poetic capacity. Whether the powers of invention take an ab- 
stract or a concrete direction, whether they are employed in 
discovering truth or in idealising it, the cerebral function is 
always essentially the same. The difference is merely that of 
the objects pursued ; and these in the most marked examples 
cannot be simultaneous. The remarkably synthetic character of 
Buffon’s genius may be looked on historically as a spontaneous 
instance of fusion of the scientific and esthetic spirit. Bossuet 
would have been even a more striking illustration of equal 
capacity for the deepest philosophy or for the sublimest poetry, 
had the circumstances of his life given Mm a more definite 
impulse in either direction. 

It is, then, not unreasonable to expect, notwithvStanding the 
opinion usually maintained, that the philosophical class will 
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poets of the highest rank when the time calls for them. 
To pass from scientific thought to esthetic thought will not be 
difficult for minds of the highest order ; for in such minds there 
is always a natural inclination towards the work which is most 
urgently required' by their time. To meet the technical condi- 
tions of the arts of sound and form, it will he necessary to 
provide a few special masters^, who, in consideration of the 
irnpijrtance of their services to general education, will be looked 
iipcai as accessory members of the new spiritual power. But 
even here the tendency to specialities will be materially re- 
stricted. This exceptional position will only be given to men of 
sufikdent esthetic power to appreciate all the fine arts ; and they 
should 1)6 capable of practising at least the tliree arts of form 
sirnulfaiieoiisly, as was done by Italian painters in the sixteenth 
Cf3ntUlT» 

As an ordinary rule, it is only by their appreciation and 
pou er of explaining ideal Art in all its forms that our philoso- 
phers will exhibit their esthetic fficuity. They will not be 
actively engaged in esthetic functions, except in the arrange- 
ment of public festivals. But when the circumstances of the 
are sucdi as to call for great epic or dramatic works, the 
|»urcly philosophic function ceasing for a time to absorb the 
highest minds, such minds will become poets in the common 
smise of the word. As the work of Co-ordination and that of 
Idealisation will for the future alternate with greater rapidity, 
we might conceive them, were man’s life longer, performed by 
the same organ. But the shortness of life, and the necessity 
<rf youthful vigour for all great undertakings, exclude this 
liypotliesis. I only mention it to illustrate the radical identity 
of two forms of mental activity which are often supposed in- 
compatible. 

An additional proof of the esthetic capacity of the mode- 
rating power in works of less difficulty, but admitting of greater 
frequency, will he furnishsd by its feminine element. In the 
special arts, or at least in the aits of form, but little can be 
C'Xpected of them, because these demand more technical know- 
ledge than they can well acquire, and, moreover, the slow pro- 
cess of training would spoil the spontaneousness which is so 
admirable in them. But for all poetic composition wdiich does 
not require intense or prolonged effort, women of genius are 
better qualified than men. TMs they should consider as their 
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proper departmeBt intellectually, since their nature is not well 
adapted for the discovery of scientific truth* When women 
have become more systematically associated with the general 
movement of society under the influence of the ne^v system of 
education, they will do much to elevate that class of poetry 
which relates to personal feelings and to domestic life. Women 
are already better judges of such poetry than men ; and there 
is no reason wdiy they should not excel them in composing it. 
For the powmr of appreciating and that of producing are in 
reality identical; the difference is in degree only, and this 
depends greatly upon culture. The only kind of composition 
which seems to me to be beyond their powers is epic or dra- 
matic poetry in which public life is depicted. But in all its 
other branches, poetry would seem their natural field of study ; 
and one which, regarded always as an exceptional occupation , 
is quite in keeping with the social duties assigned to them,. The 
affections of our home life cannot be better portrayed than by 
those in whom they are found in their purest form, and who, 
without training, combine talent and expression with the ten- 
dency to idealise. Under a more perfect organisation, then, of 
the esthetic world than prevails at present, the larger portion 
of poetical and perhaps also of musical productions, will pass 
into the hands of the more loving sex. The advantage of this 
will be that the poetry of private life will then rise to that high 
standard of moral purity of which it so peculiarly admits, but 
which our coarser sex can never attain without struggles w^hicli 
injure its spontaneity. The simple grace of Lafontaine and the 
delicate sweetness of Petrarch will then be found united with 
deeper and purer sympathies, so as to raise lyrical poetry to a 
degree of perfection that has never yet been attained. 

The popular element of the spiritual power has not so well 
marked an aptitude for art, since the active nature of their 
occupations hardly admits of the same degree of intellectual life. 
But there is a minor class of poems, where energy of character 
and freedom from worldly cares are the chief sources of inspira- 
tion, for which working men are better adapted than women, 
and far more so than philosophers., When Positivist education 
has extended sufficiently to the People of the West, poets and 
musicians will spontaneously .arise, as in many cases they have 
already arisen, to give expression tp its own special aspirations. 
But independently of what may be due to individual efforts, the 
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The principal function of Art is to construct types on the 
basis furnished by Science. Now this is precisdy 'ivhat is 
required for inaugurating the new social system. However 
perfectly its first principles may be elaborated by thinkers, they 
will still be not sufficiently definite for the practical result. 
Systematic study of the Past can only reveal the Future in 
general outline. Ev en in the simpler sciences perfect dis- 
tinctness is impossible without overstepping the limits of actual 
proof. Still more, therefore, in Sociology will the conclusions 
of Science fall always far short of that degree of fulness, 
precision, and clearness, without which no principle can be 
thoroughly popularised. But at the point where Philosophy 
must always leave a void, Poetry steps in and stimulates prac- 
tical action. In the early periods of Polytheism, Poetry re- 
paired the defects of the system vdewed dogmatically. Its 
value will be even greater in idealising a system founded, not 
upon imagination, but upon observation of fact. In the nest 
chapter I shall dwell at greater length on the service which 
Poetry will render in representing the central conception of 
Positivism. It will be easy to apply the same principle to 
other eases. 

In his eflForts to accomplish this object, the Positivist poet 
will naturally be led to form prophetic pictures of the regenera- 
tion of Man, viewed in every aspect that admits of being ideally 
represented. And this is the second service which Art will 
render to the cause of social renovation ; or rather it is an ex- 
tension of the first. It involves in fact the systematic con- 
struction of Utopias ; maintaining, as in every other branch of art, 
constant subordination of the ideal to the real. The unlimited 
licence which is apparently given to Utopias by the unsettled 
character of the time is in reality a bar to their practical in- 
fluence, since even the wildest dreamers shrink from extrava- 
gance that oversteps the ordinary conditions of mental sanity. 
But when it is once understood that the sphere of Imagination 
is simply that of explaining and giving life to the conclusions 
of Eeason, the severest thinkers will welcome its influence ; 
because, so far from obscuring reality, it will give greater dis- 
tinctness to it than could be given by Science unassisted. 
Utopias have then their legitimate purpose, and Positivism will 
strongly encourage their formation. They form a class of 
poetry which, under sound sociological principles, will prove of 
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material service in leading the people of the West towards the 
normal state. Each of the five modes of Art may participate 
ill this salutary influence ; each in its own way may give a 
foretaste of the beauty and gi'eatness of the new life that is 
now offered to the individual, to the family, and to society. 

5 From this second mode in which Art assists the great work 
of recoBstniction we pass naturally to a third, which at the 
present time is of equal importance ; the removal of the spell 
under which the Western nations are still Minded to the 
Future by the decayed ruins of the Past, All that is neces- 
sary is to contrast them with the prophetic pictures of which 
ive have been speaking. Since the decline of Catholicism 
in tlie fourteenth century, Ai’t has flourished, notwithstanding 
Its application to critical pui'poses alien to its true nature, 
which is essentially synthetic. Therefore during its future 
constructive phase, , it - will not he incompatiHe with the 
secondary object of contending against opinions, and still more 
against modes of lifey which ought to have died out with the 
Catholic system, or with the revolutionary period which followed 
it. Yet resistance to some of the most deeply-rooted errors of 
the Past will not interfere with the larger purpose of Positivist 
Art; for direct critieism .will never be needed. Whether 
against theological or against metaphysical dogmas, argument 
is henceforth needless, even in a philosophical treatise, much 
more so in poetry*' xlli that is needed is simple contrast, 
usfially implied rather than expressed, of the procedure of Posi- 
tivism and Catholicism in reference to similar social and moral 
I'lrobleins. The scientific basis of such a contrast is already 
furnished ; it is for Art., to do the rest, since the appeal should 
te to Feeling rather than to Reason. At the close of the last 
chapter I mentioned .the, principal case in which tbis com- 
parison would have been of service, the introduction, namely, 
of Positivism, to the two Southern nations. It was the task 
that I had marked out for _ my saintly fellow-worker, for it is 
one in which the esthetic powders of women would he peculiarly 
available. . ' . 

In this the third 'of its" temporary functions, Positivist Art 
approximates to its nomal character. We have spoken of its 
idealisation of the Future, but here it will idealise the Past also. 
Positivism cannot be accepted until it has rendered the fullest 
and most scrupulous justice to Catholicism. Our poets, so far 
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from detracting from the moral and political %?orth of the 
mecliffival S3^stem, will begin by doing all the honour to it that 
is consistent with philosophical truth, as a prelude to the still 
higher beauty of the system which supersedes it. It will be 
the inauguration of their permanent office of restoring the Past 
to life. For it is equally in the interest of systematic thought 
and of social sympathy that the relation of the Past to the 
Future should be deeply impressed upon all. 

But these three steps towards the incorporation of Art into 
the final order, though not far distant, cannot he taken imme- 
diately. They presuppose a degree of intellectual preparation 
which is not yet reached either by the Western pul)lic or by its 
esthetic teachers. The present generation under which, in 
France, the great revolution is now peacefully entering upon its 
second phase, may diffuse Positivism largely, not merely 
among-st qualified thinkers, hut among the people of Paris, who 
are entrusted with the destinies of Western Europe, and among 
women of nobler nature. The next generation, growing up in 
the midst of this movement, may, before the expiration of a 
century from the date of the Convention, complete spon- 
taneously the moral and mental inauguration of the new system, 
by exhibiting the new esthetic features which Humanity in her 
regenerate condition will assume. 

Let us now sum up the conclusions of this chapter. We 
have found Positive Philosophy peculiarly favourable to the 
continuous development of all the fine arts. A doctrine which 
encourages Humanity to strive for perfection of every kind, 
cannot but foster and assimilate that form of mental activity 
by which our sense of perfection is so highly stimffiated. It 
controls the Ideal, indeed, by systematic study of the Eeal ; hut 
only in order to furnish it with an objective basis, and so to 
secure its coherence and its moral value. Placed on this foot- 
ing, our esthetic faculties are better adapted than the scientific, 
both to the nature and range of our understanding, and also to 
that which is the object of all intellectual effort, the orgiinisa- 
tion of human unity ; for they are more immediately connected 
with Feeling, on which the unity of our nature must rest. 
Next to direct cultui'e of the heart, it is in ideal Art that we 
shall find the best assistance in our efforts to become more 
loving and more noble. 

Logically, Art should have a salutary influence upon our 
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mtellectiial faculties, because it familiarises us from cliildliood 
witli the featxires by which all coustriictive efforts of man should 
be characterised., Sciencd' has for a long 'time preferred the 
analytic method; whereas ’Art, even in these times of anarchy, 
always aims at Synthesis, which is the final goal of all intel- 
lectual activity* Even when Art, contrary to its nature, 
undertakes to destroy, it cannot do its work, whatever it he, 
without constructing* Thus, by implanting a taste and faculty 
for ideal construction, Art enables us to build with greater 
effect than ever upon the more stubborn soil of reality. 

On all these grounds Art, in the Positive system, is made 
tlie juirnary basis of general education. In a subsequent stage ^ 
education assumes a more scientific character, with the object 
of supplying a systematic conception of the external world. 
But in after life Art resumes its original position. There the 
ordinary functions of the spiritual power will be esthetic rather 
tlian scientific. The three elements of which the modifying 
power is composed will become spontaneously the organs of 
idealisation, a function which will hencefoi-th never he dis- 
sociated from the power of philosophic synthesis. 

Such a combination implies that the new philosophers shall 
have a true feeling for all the fine arts. In ordinary times 
passive appreciation of them will suffice ; but there will occa- 
sionally be periods where philosophic effort ceases to he necessary, 
and which call rather for the vigour of the poet ; and at these 
times the more powerful minds among them should be capable 
of rising to the loftiest creative efforts. Difficult as the condi- 
tion may be, it is essential to the full degree of moral influence 
of which their office admits and which their work requires. 
The priest of Humanity will not have attained his full measure, 
of superiority over the priest of God, until with the intellect 
of the Philosopher he combines the enthusiasm of the Poet, 
as \vell as the tenderness of Woman, and the People’s energy. 
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CONCLUSION. a?HE EELIGION OF HUMANITY. 


Love, then, is our principle ; Order our basis ; and Progress ^.apitnia- 
omr end. Such, as the preceding chapters have shown, is the results ob- 
essential character of the system of life whicsh Positivism offers 
for the definite acceptance of society ; a system which regulates 
the whole course of our private and public existence, by bring- 
ing Feeling, Eeason, and Activity into permanent harmony. 

In this final synthesis, all essential conditions are far more 
perfectly fulfilled than in any other. Each special element of 
our natoe is more fully developed, and at the same time the 
general working of the whole is more coherent. Greater dis- 
tinctness is given to the tinith that the affective element pre- 
dominates in our nature. Life in all its actions and thoughts 
is brought under the control and inspiring charm of Social 
Sympathy. 

By the supremacy of the Heart, the Intellect, so far from Hamony of 
being crushed, is elevated ; for all its powers are consecrated to buman 
the service of the social instincts, with the purpose of strength- 
ening and of directing their influence. By accepting its subor- 
dination to Feeling, Eeason adds to its own authority. To it 
we look for the revelation of the fundamental order which ‘ 

guides our life in obedience to the natm*al laws of the phe- 
nomena around us. The objective basis thus discovered for 
human effort reacts most beneficially on our moral nature. Its 
forced acceptance controls the fickleness to which our affections 
are liable, and acts as a direct stimulus to social sympathy. 
Coneenti’ated on so high an office, and thus preserved from use- 
less digression, the intellect will yet find a boundless field for its 
operations in the study of all the natural laws by which human 
destinies are affected, and especially of those which relate 
to the constitution of man or of society. The preponderance 



coherence as well as to their moral value ; since it gives the 
only central point round which they can be co-ordinated. 

*And whilst Season is admitted to its due share of influence 
on human life. Imagination is also strengthened and called into 
constant exercise ; assuming henceforth its proper function, the 
idealisation of truth. For the external basis of our conceptions 
scientific investigation is necessary. But this basis once 
obtained, the constitution of our mind is far better adapted to 
esthetic than to scientific study, provided always that Imagina- 
tion recognise the controlling influence of Science so well cal- 
culated to restrain its extravagance. Subject to this condition, 
Positivism gives every encouragement to esthetic studies, as 
being in siich perfect accordance with its guiding principle of 
affection, and so closely related to its practical object, Progress. 
Art will enter largely into the social life of the Future, and will 
k* reg.arded as the most pleasm-able and most salutary exercise of 
our intellectual powers, because it leads them in the most direct 
manner to the culture and improvement of our moral nature. 

Originating in the first instance with practical life, Posi- 
tivism will return thither with increased force, now that 
its long period of scientific preparation is accomplished, and 
that it has occupied the field of moral truth, henceforth its 
principl domain. Its principle of sympathy, so far from relax- 
intr our efforts, will stimulate all our faculties to universal 
activity by urging tliem onwards towards perfection of every 
kind. Scientific study of the natural Order is inculcated solely 
witli the view of directing all the forces of Man and of Society 
to its improvement by artificial effort. Hitherto this aim has 
hardly been recognised, even with regard to the material world ; 
and but a small proportion of human energy has been spent 
upon it. Yet the aim is high, provided always that the view- 
taken of human progress extend beyond its lower and more 
material stages. Our theoretical powers once concentrated on 
the moral problems which form their principal field, our prac- 
tical energies will not fail to take the same direction, devoting 
themselves to that portion of the natural Order which is most 
imperfect and at the same time most modifiable. With these 
larger and more systematic views of human life, its best efforts 
will be given to the improvement of the mind, and still more to 
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the improvement of the character and to the increase of affection 
and courage. Public and private liie are now brought into 
close relation by the identity of their principal aims', wliiclt 
being kept constantly in sight ennoble every action in both. 
Practical questions must ever continue to preponderate, as 
before, over questions of theory ; but this condition, so far from 
being adverse to speculative power, concentrates- it upon the 
most difficult of ail problems, the discovery of moral and social 
laws, our knowledge of which will never be fully adequate to 
our practical requirements. Mental and practical actiiity of 
this kind can never result in hardness of feeling. On the con- 
trary, it impresses us more strongly with tlie conviction that 
Sympathy is not merely our highest happiness, but the most 
effectual instrument of progress ; and that without it all other 
means can be of little avail. 

Thus it IS tliat in the Positive system, the Heart, the Intel- 
lect, and the Character mutually strengthen and develop one 
another ; because each is systematically directed to the mode of 
action for which it is by nature adapted. Public and private 
hfe are brought into a far more harmonious relation than in 
any former time, because the purpose to which both are conse- 
crated is identical, the difference being merely in the range of 
their respective instruments. The aim in both is to secure to 
the utmost possible extent, the victory of Social feeling over 
Self-love ; and to this aim all our powers, whether of affection, 
thought, or action, are in both unceasingly directed. 

This, then, is the shape in which the great human problem 
comes definitely before us. Its solution demands all the appli- 
ances of Social Art, The primary principle on which the 
solution rests, is the separation of the two elementary powers 
of society ; the moral power of counsel, and the political power 
of command. The necessary preponderance of the latter, which 
rests upon material force, corresponds to the fact that in our 
imperfect nature, where the coarser wants are the most pressing 
and the most continuously felt, the selfish instincts are natu- 
rally ’stronger than the unselfish. Without this compulsoiy 
pressure, even our individual action would be feeble and pur- 
poseless, and social life still more certainly would lose its 
character and its energy. Moral force, therefore, resting on 
conviction and persuasion, should remain simply a modifying 

influence, never assuming imperative authority. ” 
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Otiginatiiig in FeeliBg and in Reason, it represents the 
social side of our nature, and to this its direct influence is 
limited# Indeed by the very fact that it is the expression of 
our highest attributes, it is precluded from that practical ascen- 
dancy which is possessed by faculties of a lower but more 
energetic kind# Inferior to material force in power, though 
superior to it in dignity, it contrasts and opposes its own classi- • 
float ion of men according to the standard of moral and intel- 
lectual worth, to the classification by wealth and worldly 
position which actually prevails. True, the higher standard 
will never l>e adopted practically, but the effort to uphold it 
will react beneficially on the natural order of society. It will 
restore the breadth of view and the sense of duty, which are so 
apt to be impaired by the ordinary course of daily life. 

The means of effecting tliis important result, the need of 
whieii is so generally felt, will not be wanting, when the mode- 
rating power enters upon its characteristic function of preparing 
ns for practical life by a x'ational system of education, through- 
out which, even in its intellectual department, moral considera- 
tions will predominate# This power will therefore concentrate 
itself upon theoretical and moral questions ; and it can only 
muintain its position as the recognised organ of social sympathy, 
hv invariable abstinence from political action. It will be its 
iirst duty to contend against the ambitious instincts of its own 
memljers. True, such instincts, in spite of the impurity of their 
source, may be of use in those natures who are really destined 
for the indispensable business of government. But for a spiritual 
power formal reiumciation of wealth and rank is at the very 
root of its influence ; it is th,<3 first of the conditions which 
justify it in resisting the encroachments to "which political power 
is always tempted. Hence the classes to whose natural sympa- 
thies it looks for support are those w"ho, like itself, are excluded 
from political administration. 

Women, from their strongly sympathetic nature, were the 
original source of all moral influence ; and they are peculiarly 
qualified by the passive character of their life to assist the action 
of the spiritual power in the family. With its most essential 
function of education they are intimately connected. Private 
education is entrusted to their sole charge ; and public educa- 
tion simply consists in giving a more systematic shape to what 
the mother has already inculcated in childhood. As wives they 
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assume still more distinctly the spiritual function of counsel; 
softening by persuasion where the philosopher can only influence 
by conviction. In social meetings, again, the only mode of 
public life adapted to their nature, they assist the spiritual 
power in the formation of Public Opinion of which it istlie sys- 
tematic organ, by applying the principles which it inculcates 
to the case of particular actions or persons. In all these matters 
their influence will he far more effectual when men have done 
their duty to women by setting them free from the pressure of 
material necessity ; and when women on their side have re- 
nounced both power and wealth ; as we see so often exempli- 
fied among the working classes. 

The affinity of the People with the philosophic power is less TiK-rcopk- 
dii ect and less pure ; but it will be an active agent in removing 
tbe obstacles which the temporal power will inevitably oppose. 

The working classes having but little spare time and small 
individual influence, cannot, except on rare occasions, partici- 
pate in the practical administration of government, since ail 
efficient government involves concentration of power. Moral 
force, on the contrary, created as it is by free convergence of 
opinion, admits of, and indeed requires, the widest ramification. 

Working men, owing to their freedom from practical responsi- 
bilities and their unconcern for personal aggrandisement, are 
better disposed than their employers to broad views and to 
generous sympathies; and will therefore naturaEy associate 
themselves with the spiritual power. It is they who will supply 
the principal basis of true public opinion, so soon as they are 
enabled by Poative education, which is specially framed with a 
view to their case, to give greater definiteness to their aspira- 
tions. Their wants and their sympathies will alike bring them 
into contact with the philosophic priesthood as the systematic 
guardian of their interests against the governing classes. In 
return for such protection they will bring the whole weight of 
their influence to assist the priesthood in its great social mission, 
the subordination of government to morality. In those excep- 
tional cases where it becomes necessary for the moderating 
po%ver to assume political functions, the popular element wifi 
of itself suffice for the emergency, thus exempting the philo- 
sophic element from participating iia. an anomaly from which 
its character would suffer almost as seriously as the feminine, 
element. , ''.p-i ■ 
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The direct influeBce of Eeason over oiir imj3erfect nature is 
so feeble that the new priesthood could not of itself ensure such 
respect for its theories as would bring them to any practical 
result* But the sympathies of w’omen and of the people^ 
operating in every town and in every family will be sufficient ' 
to ensure its efficacy in organising that legitimate degree of 
moral pressure which the poor may bring to bear upon the rich* 
iloreover it will be one of the results of our common system of 
education that additional aid will spring from the governing 
classes themselves; for some of their noblest members will 
volunteer their assistance to the spiritual power, forming a sort 
of new chivalry* And yet, comprehensive as our organisation 
of moral force will be, so great is the innate strength of the 
selfish iiistinets, that our success in solving the great human 
problem will always fall short of what we might legitimately 
desire. To this conclusion we must come, in whatever way we 
r(?gard the destiny of Man ; but it should only encourage us to 
combine our efforts still more strongly in order to ameliorate 
the order of Kature in its most important aspects ; those which 
are at once the most modifiable and the most imperfect* 
/OfiuiuAi'iMT. ^ Tlie highest progress -of man and of society consists in 
, gradual increase of that mastery which man alone can attain 
over all his defects, especially those of his moral nature* 
Among tiie nations of antiquity the progress in this direction 
was but small ; all that could he done was to prepare the way 
for it by certain necessary phases of intellectual and social 
development. The whole tendency of Greek and Eoman society 
w*as such as made it impossible to form a distinct conception of 
the great problem of oiii moral nature; Morals being with 
them invariably subordinate to Politics* Eevertlieless, it is 
moral progress which alone can satisfy our nature ; and in the 
.Middle Ages it was recognised as the highest aim of human 
effort, notwithstanding that its intellectual and social condi- 
tions were as yet very imperfectly realised. The creeds of the 
Middle Ages were too unreal and imperfect, the character of 
society w-as too military and aristocratic, to allow Morals and 
Polities to assume permanently their right relation. The 
attempt was made, however ; and* inadequate as it was, it was 
enough to allow the people of the West to appreciate the funda- 
mental principle involved in it, a principle destined to survive 
the opinions and the habits of life from wffiich it. arose. Its 
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full weight could never be felt until the Positive spirit hod ex- 
tended be^^ond the elementary subjects to which it had been so 
long siibjecteds to the sphere of social truth ; and had thus 
readied tlie position at which a complete synthesis became 
possible. Equally essential was it that in those countries which 
had been incorporated into the Western Empire^ and had passed 
from it into Catholic Feudalism, w^ar should be definitely super- 
seded by industrial activity. In the long period of transition 
which has elapsed since the Middle Ages, both these conditions 
have heen fulfilled, while at the same time the old system has 
been gradually decomposed. Finally the great crisis of the 
Eevolution has stimulated all advanced minds to reconsider, 
with better intellectual and social principles, the same problem 
that Christianity and Chivalry had attempted. The radical 
solution of it was then begun, and it is now completed and 
enunciated in a systematic form by Positivism. 

All essential phases in the evolution of society answer to 
corresponding phases m the growth of the individual, ■whether 
it has proceeded spontaneously or under systematic guidance, 
supposing always that his development be complete. But in- 
dependently of this close connection between all modes and 
degrees of human regeneration, we have to search for a cen- 
tral point towards which all will natui'ally converge. In this 
point consists the unity of. Positivism as a system of life. 
Unless it can be thus condensed roimd one single principle, it 
will never wholly supersede the synthesis of Theology, notwith- 
standing its superiority in the reality and stability of its com- 
ponent parts, and in their homogeneity and coherence as a whole. 
The possession of this central principle, equally adapted to Feel- 
ing, Eeason, and Activity, is the final condition of the ascen- 
dancy of Positivism in private or in public life. 

Such a centre we find in the great conception of Humanity, 
towards which every aspect of Positivism naturally converges. 
By it the conception of God will be entirely superseded ; and a 
synthesis be formed, more complete and permanent than that 
provisionally established by the old religions. Through it the 
new doctrine becomes at once accessible to men’s hearts in its 
full extent and application. From their hearts it will penetrate 
their minds, and thus the immediate necessity of beginning with 
along and difficult course of study is avoided, though this 
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must of course be, always inclispeusable to its systematic 
' teaeliers. 

This ceutral point of Positivism is even more moral than 
intellectual in character; it represents the principle of Love 
upon which the whole system rests# It is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the Great Being wlio is here set forth, to be com- 
pounded of separable elements. Its existence depends therefore 
entirely upon mutual Love knitting together its various parts. 
The calculations of self-interest can never be substituted as a 
combining influence for the sympathetic instincts. 

Yet the belief in Humanity while stimulating Sympathy, 
at the same time enlarges the scope and vigour of the Intellect. 
For it requires high powers of generalisation to conceive 
clearly of this vast organism as the result of spontaneous co- 
operation ; abstraction made of all partial antagonisms. Eeason, 
then, lias its part in this central dogma as well as Love. It 
enlarges and completes our conception of the Supreme Being, 
by revealing to us the external and internal conditions of its 
existence. , ■ ' . 

Lastly, our active powers are stimulated by it no less than 
our feelings and our reason. For since Humanity is so far more 
complex than any other organism, it will react more strongly 
and more continuously on its environment, submitting to its 
influence and so modifying it. Hence results Progress, which 
is simply the development of Order under the influence of 
Love. 

Thus in the conception of Humanity the three essential 
aspects of Positivism, its subjective principle, its objective 
dogma, and its practical object, are united. Towards Humanity, 
who is for us the only true Great Being, we, the conscious 
elements of whom she is composed, shall henceforth direct 
every aspect of our life, individual or collective. Our thoughts 
will be devoted to the knowledge of Humanity, our affections 
to her love, our actions to her service. 

Positivists then may, more truly than theological believers of 
whatever creed, regard life as a continuous and intense act of 
worship; w’-orship wiiieli will elevate and purify our feelings, 
enlarge and enlighten our thoughts, ennoble and invigorate our 
actions. It supplies a direct solution, so far as a solution is 
possible, of the great problem of the Middle Ages ; the subordi- 
nation of Polities to Morals. For this follo'ws at once from the 
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consecration now given to tlie principle that social sympathy 
should preponderate over self-love. 

Thus Positivism becomes, in the true sense of the word, a 
Eeligion ; one more real and more complete than any other, 
and therefore destined to replace all imperfect and provisional 
systems resting on the primitive basis of theology. 

Even the synthesis of the old theocracies w-as insiifEcient, 
because, being based on purely subjective principles, it could 
never embrace practical life, which must always be subordinated 
to the objective realities of the external world. Theocracy was 
thus limited at the outset to the sphere of thought and of feel- 
ing ; and part even of this field was soon lost when Art became 
emancipated from theocratical control, showing a spontaneous 
tendency to its natural vocation of idealising real life. Of 
science and of morality the priests were still left sole arbiters ; 
but here, too, their influence materially diminished so soon as 
the discovery of the simpler abstract truths of Positive science 
gave birth to Greek Philosophy. Philosophy, thougli as yet 
necessarily restricted to the metaphysical stage, yet already 
stood forward as the rival of the sacerdotal system. Its attempts 
to construct were in themselves fruitless ; but they overthrew 
Polytheism, and ultimately transformed it into Monotheism. 

In this the last phase of theology, the intellectual authority of 
the priests was undermined no less deeply than the principkf of 
their doctrine. They lost their hold upon Science, as long' ago 
they had lost their hold upon Art. All that remained to them 
was the moral guidance of society ; and even this was soon com- 
promised by the progress of free thought ; progress really due 
to the Positive spirit, although its systematic exponents still 
belonged to the metaphysical school. 

When Science had expanded sufficiently to exist apart from witb the 
Philosophy, it showed a rapid tendency towards a synthesis of mfhlfUni 
its own, alike incompatible with metaphysics and with theology. tiSs 
It was late in appearing, because it required what the other two eS 
did not, a long series of preliminary efforts ; but as it ap- StSico 
proached completion, it gradually brought the Positive spirit to 
hear upon the organisation of practical life, from which that stS’o?Bii! 
spirit had originally emanated. But, thoroughly to effect this 
result was impossible until the science of Sociology had been 
formed; and this was done by my discovery of the law of Ids- 
torical development. , , Henceforth ■' all -true, men of science will 
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rm to the higher' digBity'of philosophers, and by so doing will 
necessarily assume something of the sacerdotal character, because 
the final result to which their researches tend is the subordi- 
nation of every subject of thought to the moral principle ; a 
result which leads us at once to the acceptance of a complete 
ami Iioinogeneoiis synthesis. Thus the philosophers of the future 
priests of Humanity, and their moral and intellectual 
infiuiUice will be far wider and more deejdy rooted than thaf of 
any fanner priesthood. The primary condition of their spiritual 
auf lenity is exclusitm from political power; as a guarantee that 
tht.Hiry «*md practice shall be systematically kept apart, A sys- 
tem ill which the organs of counsel and those of command are 
Bcncr identical cannot possibly degenerate into any of the evils 
of theocracy. 

By eiitixely renouncing wealth and worldly position, and 
tlsat not as individuals merely, but as a body, the priests of 
Humanity will occupy a position of unparalleled dignity. For 
witii their moral influence they will combine w'hat since the 
downfall of the old theocracies has always been separated from 
it, the influence of superiority in art and science. Eeason, 
Imagination, and Feeling will be brought into unison ; and so 
united, will react strongly on the imperious conditions of 
practical lift* ; bringing it into closer accordance with the laws 
of universal morality, from which it is so prone to deviate. And 
the* influence of this new^ modifying powder will be the greater 
that the synthesis on which it rests wall have preceded and pre- 
pared the way for the social system of the future ; whereas 
theology could not arrive at its central principle, until the time 
of its decline was approaching. All functions then that co- 
operate in the elevation of man will be regenerated by the 
Positive priesthood. Science, Poetry, Morality, will be devoted 
to the study, tlie praise, and the love of Humanity, in order that 
under tlieir combined influence, our political action may be 
more unremittingly gi^nn to her service. 

lr\ itii such a mission, Science acquires a position of un- 
paralleled importance, as the sole means through which we come 
to know the nature and conditions of this Great Being, the 
worship of whom should be the distinctive feature of our whole 
life. For this all-impoitant knowdedge, the study of Sociology 
would seem to siiiBee; but Sociology itself depends upon pre- 
liminary study, first of the outer world, in which the actions of 
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Humanity take place ; and secondly, of Man, the individual 
agent. 

The object of Positivist worship is not like that of theo- 
logical believers, an absolute, isolated, incomprehensible Being, 
whose existence admits of no demonstration, or comparison with 
anjdhing real. The evidence of the Being here set forward is 
spontaneous, and is shrouded in no mystery. Before we can 
praise, love, and serve Humanity as we ought, we must know 
something of the laws which govern her existence, an existence 
more complicated than any other of which we are cognisant. 

And by virtue of this complexity, Humanity possesses the 
attributes of vitality in a higher degree than any other organisa- 
tion ; that is to say, there is at once more intimate harmony 
of the component elements, and more complete subordination 
to the external world. Immense as is the magnitude of this 
organism measured both in Time and Space, 3^et eaeli of its 
phenomena carefully examined will show the general consensus 
of the whole. At the same time it is more dependent than any 
other upon the conditions of the outer world ; in other words, 
upon the sum of the laws that regulate inferior phenomena. 
Like other vital organisms, it submits to mathematical, astro- 
nomical, physical, chemical, and biological conditions ; and, in 
addition to these, is subject to special laws of Sociology witli 
which lower organisms are not concerned. But as a further 
result of its higher complexity it reacts upon the world more 
powerfully ; and is indeed in a true sense its chief. Scientifi- 
cally defined, thexi, it is truly the Supreme Being : the Being 
who manifests to the fullest extent all the highest attributes of 
life. 

But there is yet another feature peculiar to Humanity, and 
one of primary importance. That feature is, that the elements 
of which she is composed must always have an independent 
existence. In other organisms the parts have no existence when 
severed from the whole ; but this, the greatest of all organisms, 
is made up of lives which can really be separated. There is, as 
we have seen, harmony of parts as well as independence ; but the 
last of these conditions is as indispensable as the first. Hu- 
manity would cease to be superior, to nther beings were it pos- 
sible for her elements to become inseparable. The difficulty of 
reconciling these two necessary conditions is a sufficient expla- 
nation of the slowness with which this highest of all , organisms 
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has been developed. It must not, however be supposed that 
the new Supreme Being is^ like the old, merely a subjective 
result of our powers of abstraction. Its existence is revealed to 
us, on the contratTj by close investigation of objective fact. 
Man indeed, as an individual, cannot properly be said to exist, 
ev-cept in the too abstract brain of modem metaphysicians. 
Exigence in the true sense can only be predicated of Humanity ; 
althmgli the eoniplexlty of her nature prevented , men from 
foririiiig a systematic conception of it, until the necessary stages 
of -eienrific initiation had been passed. Bearing this conclusion 
in mind, we shall be able now to distinguish in Humanity two 
tUsrinet orders of functions; those by which she acts upon the 
wmdd, and those wlticli bind together her component parts. 
Humanity cannot herself net otherwise than by her separable 
members ; but the efficiency of these members depends upon 
tiaar working in co-operation, whether instinctively or with 
design. We find, then, external functions relating principally 
to the material existence of this organism ; and internal func- 
tions by which its movable elements are combined. This 
distinction is but an application to the collective organism of 
tfMi great theory, due to Bichat's genius, of the distinction 
between tlie life of nutrition and tlie life of relation wdiich we 
find iit the individual organism. Pliilosophically it is the source 
from which we derive the great social principle of separation of 
spiritual from temporal power. The temporal power governs : 
it originates in tlie personal instincts, and it stimulates activity, 
oil wdiieli depends the general order of society. The spiritual 
power can only moderate : it is the exponent of our social 
instincts, and it promotes co-operation, which results in Pro- 
gress. Of these functions of Humanity the first corresponds to 
the function of nutrition, the second to that of innervation in 
the individiml organism. 

Having now viewed our subject statically, we may come to 
its dynamical aspect ; reserving more detailed discussion for the 
third \7)iuiBe of this treatise, which deals with my fundamental 
tlieory of human development. The Grreat Being whom we 
worship is not immutable any more than it is absolute. Its 
nature is relative; and, as such, is eminently capable of growth. 
In a word it is the most vital of all living beings known to us. 
It extends and }>ecomes more complex by the continuous succes- 
sions of generations. 'But in its progressive changes no less 
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tlian in its permanent functions, it is subject to invariable laws. 
And the sum of these changes henceforth to be considered as a 
whole, forms a more sublime object of contemplation than the 
solemn inaction of the old Supreme Being, whose existence was 
''..passive e.xcept '.when interrupted, by acts of: arbitrary and ' unis-; 
telligible volition* Thus .it is only 'by Positive .science, ,that:.:we' 
can appreciate this highest of all destinies by which all indi- 
vidual life is governed and surrounded. It is with this as with 
subjects of minor importance : systematic study of the Past is 
necessary in order to determine the Futime, and so explain the 
tendencies of the Present. Let us then pass from the concep- 
tion of Humanity as fully developed, to the history of its 
gradual formation ; a history which sums up every aspect of 
human progress. In ancient times it was incompatible both 
wdth the theological spirit and also with the military charapter 
of society, which involved the slavery of the productive classes. 
The feeling of Patriotism, restricted as it was at first, was the 
only prelude that was then possible to the recognition of Hu- 
manity. From this narrow nationality there arose in the Middle 
Ages the feeling of universal brotherhood, as soon as military 
life had entered on its defensive phase, and all supernatiiml 
creeds had spontaneously merged into a monotheistic form 
common to the whole West, The growth of Chivalry, and the 
attempt made to effect a permanent separation of the two social 
powers, announced already the subordination of Politics to 
Morals ; and thus showed that the conception of Humanity was 
in direct course of preparation. But the unreal and anti-social 
nature of the medijBvai creed, and the military and aristocratic 
character of feudal society, made it impossible to go very far in 
this direction. The abolition of personal slavery was the most 
essential result of this important period. Society could now 
assume its industrial character ; and feelings of fraternity were 
encouraged by modes of life in which all classes alike partici- 
pated. Meanwhile the growth of the Positive spirit was pro- 
ceeding, and preparing the way for the establishment of Social 
Science, by which alone all other Positive studies could be 
systematised. This being done, the conception of the Great 
Being !)ecame possible. It was with reference to subjects of a 
speculative and scientific nature that two centuries ago the 
conception of this immense and eternal organism first found 
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clistincfc expression,* Subsequently amidst the inevitable decline 
of the theological and militaij system, there arose a conscious- 
ness of the movement of society, which had now advanced 
through so many phases ; and the notion of continuous progress 
as the distinctive feature of Humanity became admitted. Still 
tlie conception of Humanity as the basis for a ne%y synthesis was 
impossible until the great revolutionary crisis which on the one 
hand proved the urgent necessity for social regeneration, and on 
the other gave birth to the only philosophy capable of eftecting 
it. Thus our eonsciousness of tlie new Great Being has advanced 
co-extensively with its gro'wtli. Our present conception of it is 
as much the measure of our social progress as it is the summary 
■ cif Positive kiiowdedge, ■■■ . 

In speaking of the dignity of Science when rc^generated by 
■’ tins lofty application of it, I do not refer solely to tlie special 
Fcienee of Social phenomena, but also to the preliminary studies 
of Life and of the Inorganic World, both of which form an 
essential portion of Positive doctrine, A social mission of high 
importance will be recognised in the most elementary sciences, 
w’hether it be for the sake of their method or for the value of 
their scientific results. True, the religion of Humanity will 
lead to the entire abolition of scientific Academies, because their 
tendency, especially in France, is equally hurtful to science and 
morality. They encourage mathematicians to confine tlieir 
attention exclusively to the first step in the scientific scale ; and 
biologists to pursue their studies without any solid basis or 
definite purpose. Special studies carried on without regard for 
the encyclopedic principles wdiich determine the relative value of 
knowledge, and its bearing on human life, will soon be condemned 
by all men of right feeling and good sense. Such men will feel 
tlie necessity of resisting the morbid narrowness of mind and 
heart to which the anarchy of our times inevitably leads. But 
the abolition of the Academic system will only ensure a larger 
measure of respect for all scientific researches of real value, on 
whatever subject. The study of Mathematics, the value of 
which is at present negatived by its hardening tendency, will 
now manifest its latent moral efficacy, as the only sure basis for 
firm conviction ; a state of mind that can never be perfectly 

^ Touts hi suite des homines, pendant h cours de tant de sieeles, doit etre 
consideree eomme iin mcme, homine qui subsiste toujours et qui appread con- 
tinuellement, — Pascal, Pensces, Part 1, iirt, 1, 
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attained in more complex subjects of thought, except by those 
who have experienced it in the simpler subjects. When the 
close connection of all scientific knowledge becomes more 
generally admitted, Humanity will reject political teachers who 
are ignorant of Geometry no less than geometricians who neglect 
Sociology. Biology meanwhile will lose its dangerous mate- 
rialism, and will receive all the respect due to its close con- 
nection with social science and its important bearing on the 
essential doctrines of Positivism. To attempt to explain the 
life of Hximanity without first examining the lower forms of 
life, would be as serious an error as to study Biology without 
regard to the social purpose which Biology is intended to serve. 
Science recognised as indispensable to the establishment of 
moral truth, and at the same time fully admitting its subordina- 
tion to the inspirations of the heart, will take its place hence- 
forward among the most essential functions of the priesthood 
of Htimanity, The supremacy of true Feeling will strengthen 
Season, and will receive in turn from Season a systematic 
sanction. Hatmral philosophy, besides its evident value in 
regulating tbe spontaneous action of Humanity, has a direct 
tendency to elevate human nature ; it draws from the outer 
world that basis of fixed truth which is so necessary to control 
our various desires. 

The study of Hmnanity therefore, directly or indirectly, is 
for the future the permanent aim of Science ; and Science is 
now in a true sense consecrated, as the source from which the 
universal religion receives its principles. It reveals to ns not 
merely the nature and conditions of the Great Being, hut also 
its destiny and the successive phases of its growth. The aim is 
high and arduous ; it requires continuous and combined exertion 
of aU our faculties ; but it ennobles the simjfiest processes of 
scientific investigation by connecting them permanently with 
subjects of the deepest interest. The scrupulous exactness and 
rigorous caution of the Positive method, which when applied to 
useless subjects seem so often puerile, will be valued and in- 
sisted on when seen to he necessary Tor the eifieacy of efforts 
relating to our most essential wants. Eationalism, in the true 
sense of the word, so far from being incompatible with right 
feeling, strengthens and develops it, by placing all the facts of 
the case, in social questions especially, in their true light. 

But, howevejj honourable the rank, which Science when Tha 
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regenerated will hold in the new religion^ the sanction given to 
Poetrj^ will be even direct and unqualified, because the function 
assigned to it is one which is more practical and which touches 
us more nearly. Its function will be the praise of Humanity. 
All previous efforts of Art have been but the prelude to this, its 
natural mission ; a prelude often impatiently performed, since 
Art tlirew off the yoke of theocracy at an earlier period than 
Science. Polytheism was the only religion under which it had 
free scope ; there it could idealise all the passions of our nature, 
no att,empt being made to concea^ the similarity of the gods to 
the luiiiran type. The change from Polytheism to Monotheism 
was unacceptable to Art, because it narrowed its field; but since 
tlie close of the Middle Ages it has begun to shake off the 
influence of obscure and chimerical beliefs, and to take posses- 
sion of its proper sphere. Tlie field that now lies before it in 
the religion of Humanity is inexhaustible. It is called upon to 
idealise the social life of Man, which, in the time of the nations 
of antiquity, had not been sufficiently developed to inspire the 
highest order of poetry. 

In the first place it will be of the greatest service in en- 
abling men to realise the conception of Humanity, subject only 
to tlu! condition of not overstepping the fundamental truths 
of Science, Science' unassisted cannot define the nature and 
destinies of this Great Being with sufficient clearness for a 
religion in which the object of worship must be conceived 
<listinctl.y, in order to be ardently loved and zealously served. 
The scientific spirit, especially in subjects of this nature, is 
confined within narrow^ limits ; it leaves inevitable deficiencies 
which esthetic genius must supply. And there are certain 
qualities in Art as opposed to Science, which specially qualify it 
for the representation of Humanity. For Humanity is distin- 
guished from atlier forms of life by the combination of indepen- 
dence with co-operation, attributes which also are natural to 
Poetry, For while Poetry is more sympathetic than Science, its 
productions have far more individuality ; the genius of their 
author is more strongly marked in them, and the debt to Ms pre- 
decessors and contemporaries is less apparent. Thus the synthesis 
on wdiich the inauguration of the final religion depends is one in 
which Art will participate more than Science, the latter supply- 
ing merely the necessaiy basis. Its influence will be even 
greater than in the times of Polytheism ; for powerful as Art 
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appeared to be in those times, it could in realitj- do nothing but 
embellish tlie fables to which the confused ideas of theocracy 
had given rise. By its aid we shall for the first time rise at 
last to a really human point of view, and be enabled distinctly 
to understand the essential attributes of the Great Being of 
whom we are members. The material power of Hmuanity,'and 
the successive phases of her physical, her intellectual, and "above 
all her moral progress, will each in turn be depicted. Avoiding 
the difficulties of analytical study, we shall gain a clear know- 
ledge of her nature and her conditions by the poet’s description 
of her future destiny, of lier constant struggle against painful 
fatalities which have at last become a soui'ce of happiness and 
gTeatness, of the slow growth of her infancy, of her lofty hopes 
now so near fulfilment. The history of universal Love, tbe soul 
by which this Great Being is animated, is of itself an endless 
them.e for the poetry of the future ; representing the marvel- 
lous history of the advance of man, indi\idual]y or socially, from 
brutish appetite to pure unselfish sympathy. 

Comparisons, too, may be instituted, in which the poet, 
without specially attacking the old religion, will indicate the 
superiority of the new. The attributes of the new Great Being 
may be forcibly illustrated, especially during the time of transi- 
tion, by contrast with the inferiority of her various predecessors. 
All theological types are absolute, indefinite, and immutable ; 
consequently in none of them has it been possible to combine 
to a satisfactory extent the attributes of goodness, wisdom, and 
power. Nor can we conceive of their combination, except in a 
Being whose existence is real and subject to invariable laws. 
The gods of Polytheism were endowed with energy and sym- 
pathj^, but possessed neither dignity nor morality. They were 
superseded by the sublime deity of Monotheism, who was some- 
times represented as inert and passionless, sometimes as im- 
penetrable and inflexible. But the new Supreme Being, having 
a real existence, and therefore being relative and modifiable, 
admits of being more distinctly conceived than the old ; and 
the influence of the conception will he far more elevatijag with- 
out controlling us less. Each one of us will recognise in it a 
power superior to his own, a power on which the whole destiny 
of his life depends, since the life of ' the individual is in every 
respect subordinate to the evolution of the race. But the 
knowledge of this power has not the, crushing effect of the old 
VOl. I. , -l’ 
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noble as it is strong ; it calls for no degrading expressions of 
adulation, but it inspires us witli unremitting zeal for moral im- 
provement, But these and other advantages of the new religion, 
though they can be indicated by the philosopher, need the poet 
to display them in their Ml liglit. The moral grandeur of man 
when freed from the chimeras that oppress him, was foreseen by 
CJothe, and still more .clearly by Byron, But their work was 
one of ilestruction ; and their types could only embody the spirit 
of revolt* Poetry must rise above the negative stage at which 
owing to the circumstances of the time their genius was arrested, 
and must embrace in the Positive spirit the system of socio- 
logical and other laws to w^hich human development is subject,- 
l,>efore it can adequately portray the new Man in his relation to 
the new’' God. 

There is yet another way in w-hich Art may serve the cause 
of religion ; that is, in organising the festivals, whether private 
or public, of which to a great extent the worship of Humanity 
will consist. For this purpose esthetic talent is far more 
x*eqiiired than scientific ; the object in view being to reveal the 
nature of tbe great Organism more clearly, by presenting all 
aspects of its existence, static or dynamic, in idealised forms. 

These festivals then should be of two kinds, corresponding 
to the two essential aspects of Humanity; the first illustrating 
her existence, the second her action. Thus both the elements 
of true social feeling will be stimulated. Our static festivals 
celebrating social Order, %vill revive the sense of Solidarity ; the 
dynomic festivals will explain social Progress, and inspire the 
sense of historical Continuity. Taken together, their periodic 
recurrence will form a continuation of Positive education; 
developing and confirming the principles instilled in youth. 
Yet there will be nothing didactic in their form ; since it is of 
the essence of Art not to instruct otherwise than by giving 
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pleasure* Of course tlie regular recurrence of these festivals ^vill 
not prevent any modifications which may he judged necessary 
to adapt them to special incidents that may from time to time 

■■arise..''" ■ 

The festivals of Order will necessarily take more abstract 
and austere forms than those of Progi’ess. It will be their olject 
to represent the statical relations by which the great Organism 
preseiu^es its unity, and the various aspects of its animating 
principle, Love. The most universal and the most solemn of 
these festix’als will be the feast of Humanity, wdncli will be held 
throughout the West at the beginning of the new year, thus 
consecrating the only custom which still remains in general use 
to relieve the prosaic diilness of modern life. In this feast, 
wlnich celebrates tlie most comprehensive of all unions, every 
branch of the human race will at some future time participate. 
In the same morith there might be three festivals of a secondary 
order, representing the minor degrees of association, the JNmtion, 
the Province, and the Towm. Giving this first month to the 
direct celebration of the social tie, we' might devote the first 
clays of the four succeeding months to the four principal domestic 
relations, Connuhiai, Parental, Filial, and FraternaL In the 
sixth month, the lionourahle position of domestic service would 
receive its due measure of respect. 

These would he the static festivals ; taken together they 
would form a representation of the true theory of our individual 
and social nature, togetlier with the principles of moral duty to 
which that theory gives rise. IS^o direct mention is made of the 
personal instincts, notwithstanding their preponderance, because 
it is the main object of Positive worship to bring them under 
the control of the social instincts. Personal virtues are by no 
means neglected in Positive education ; but to make them the 
objects of any special celebration, would only stimulate egotistic 
feeling. Indirectly their value is recognised in every part of 
our religious system, in the reaction which they exercise upon 
our generous sympathies. Their omission, therefore, implies no 
real deficiency in this ideal portraiture of human faculties and 
duties. Again, no special announcement of the subordination 
of Humanity to the laws of the External World is needed. The 
conedoiisness of this external power.' pervades every part' of the 
Positive system ; it controls our desires, 'directs our speculations, 
stimulates our actions. The simple fact of the recurrence of our 
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ceremonies at fixed periods, determined by tlie Eartli s motion, 
is en?>iigii to remind ns of our inevitable subjection to the fatalities 
of the External World. 

As the static festivals represent llorality, so the dynamic 
festi\’als, those of Progress, mil represent History* In these the 
worslnp of Humanity assumes a more concrete and animated 
fi>rni ; as it will consist principally in rendering honour to the 
noblest, types of each phase of human development. It is 
desirable, however, that each of the more important phases 
should 1)0 represented in itself, independently ot the greatness 
of niiy individual belonging to it. Of the months unoccupied 
])y static festixnls, three miglit be given to the principal phases 
of the Past, Fetichism, Polytlieism, and Monotheism ; and a 
fourtli to tlie celebration of the Future, the normal state to 
which ail t hese phases have been tending. 

Forming tlius the chain of historical succession, we may 
consecrate each montb to some one of the types who best re- 
present the various stages. I omit, however, some explanations 
of detail given in the first edition of this General View, at a 
time when I had not made the distinction between the abstract 
and concrete worship sufiiciently clear, A few months after its 
piildication in 1848, the circumstances of the time induced me 
to frame a complete system of commemoration applicable to 
Western Europe, under the title of ^Positivist Calendar,’ Of 
tliis I shall speak more at length in the fourth volume of the 
present treatise. Its success lias fully justified me in antici- 
pating this part of my subject. To it I now refer the reader, 
reei^mmending him to familiarise Iiimself with the provisional 
arrangement of the new Western year tlien put foiuvard, and 
already adopted by most Positivists. 

But the practice need not be restricted tonameis of European 
importance. It is applicable in its degree to each separate pro- 
vinces and even to private life. Catholicism ofiers two institu- 
tions in whicli the religion of the iamily connects itself with 
public worship in its most eomprtdiensive sense. There is a day 
appointed in Catholic countries in which all are in tlie habit of 
visiting the tombs of those dear to them; finding consolation 
for llicir grief by sharing it with, others. To this custom Posi- 
tivists devote the -last day of the year. The working classes of 
' Paris give every year a noble, proof that complete freedom of 
tiiipiiglit is in m respect incompatible rvith worship of the dead, 
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wliieli ii! their ease is iinconBected with any system. Again 
there is the institution of baptismal names, which though little 
thought of at present, will be maintained and improved Iw Posi- 
tivism. It is an admirable mode of impressing on men the 
connection of private with public life, by furnishing e\'eiy one 
with a type for his own personal imitation. ' Here the superiority 
of the new religion is very apparent ; since the choice of a name 
will not be limited to any time or country. In this as in other 
cases, tlie absolute spirit of Catholicism proved fatal to its 
prospects of becoming universaL 

These brief remarks will be enough to illustrate the two 
classes of festivals instituted by Positivism. In every week of 
the year some new aspect of Order or of Progress will be held up 
to public veneration ; and in each the link connecting public 
and private worship wiU be found in the adoration of Woman. 
In this esthetic side of Positive religion everything tends to 
strengthen its fundamental principle of Love. All the resources of 
Poetry, and of the special arts of sound and form, will be invoked 
to give full and regular expression to it. The dominant feeling is 
always that of deep reverence, equally free from mysticism and 
from affectation, proceeding from sincere acknowledgment of 
benefits received. While striving to surpass our ancestors, we shall 
yet render due honour to all their services and look with respect 
upon their systems of life. Influenced no longer by chimeras 
which though comforting to former times are now degrading, we 
have now no obstacle to becoming as far as possible incorporate 
with the Great Being wliom we worship. By commemoration 
of past services we strengthen the desire inherent in all of us to 
prolong our existence in the only way wiiich is really in our 
power. The fact that all human affiiirs are subject to one funda- 
mental law, as soon as it becomes familiarly known, enables and 
encourages each one of us to live in a true sense in the Past 
and even in the Future ; as those cannot do who attribute the 
events of life to the agency of an arbitrary and impenetrable 
Will, The praise given to our predecessors will stimulate a 
noble rivalry ; inspiring' all with the desire to become them- 
selves incorporate into this mighty Being whose life endures 
through all time, and who is formed of the dead far more than 
the living. When the system of commemoration is fully de- 
veloped, no worthy co-operator will be excluded, however humble 
his sphere ; whether limited to his 'family' or tow% or 
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to Ills country or to the whole West. The education of Posi- 
tivists will soon convince them that such recompense for honour- 
able conduct is ample compensation for the imaginary hoj^es 
which inspired their predecessors. 

To live in others is, in the truest sense of the word, life. 
Indeed the best part of our own life is passed thus. As 
yet this truth has not been grasped firmly, because the 
social point of view has never yet been brought S3^stematically 
before iis. But the religion of Humanity, by giving an esthetic 
form to the Positivist synthesis, will make it intelligible to 
minds of every class : and will enable us to enjoy the untold 
charm springing from the sympathies of union and of continuity 
when allowed free play. To prolong our life indefinitely in the 
Past and Future, so as to make it more perfect in the Present, 
is abundant compensation for the illusions of our youth which 
have now passed away for ever. Science which deprived us of 
these imaginary comforts, itself in its maturity supplies the 
solid basis for consolation of a kind unknown before ; the hope 
of becoming incorporate into the Great Being whose static and 
dynamic laws it has revealed. On this firm foundation Poetry 
raises the structure of public and private worship ; and thus all 
are made active partakers of this universal life, which minds 
still fettered by theology cannot understand. Thus Imagi- 
nation, while accepting the guidance of Eeason, will exercise a 
far more efficient and extensive influence than in the days of 
Polytheism. For the pxiests of Humanity the sole purpose of 
Science is to prepare the field for Art, whether esthetic or 
industrial. This object once attained, poetic study or com- 
position will form the chief occupation of our speculative 
faculties. The poet is now called to his true mission, which is 
to give beauty and grandeur to hum-an life, by inspiring a 
deeper sense of our relation to Humanity. Poetry will form 
the basis of the ceremonies in which the new priesthood will 
solemnise more efficiently than the old, the most important 
events of private life : especially Birth, Slariiage, and Death ; 
so as to impress the family as well as the state with the sense of 
this relation. Forced as we are henceforth to concentrate all 
our hopes and efforts upon the real life around us, we shall feel 
more strongly then ever that all the powers of Imagination, as 
well as those of Eeason, Feding, and Activity, are required in 
its service. 
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Poetry once raised to its proper place, the arts of sound and 
form, which render in a more vivid way the. subjects which P 
Poetry has suggested, will soon follow. Their sphere, like that of religion, 
of Poetry, will be the celebration of Humanity ; an exhaustless 
field, leaving no cause to regret the worn-out chimeras which, 
in the present empirical condition of these arts, are still con- 
sidered indispensable. Music in modern times has been limited 
almost entirely to the expression of indi\ddual emotions. Its 
full power has never been felt in public life, except in the 
solitary instance of the Marseillaise^ in which the whole spirit 
of our great Kevolution stands recorded. But in the worship of 
Humanity, based as it is on Positive education and animated 
by the spirit of poetry, Music, as the most social of the special 
arts, will aid in the representation of the attributes and destinies 
of Humanity, and in the glorification of great historical types. 
Painting and Sculpture will have the same object ; they will 
enable us to realise the conception of Humanity with greater 
clearness and precision than would be possible for Poetry, even 
with the aid of Music. The beautiful attempts of the artists of 
the sixteenth century, men who had very little theological 
belief, to embody the Christian ideal of Woman, may be 
regarded as an unconscious prelude to the representation of 
Humanity in the form which of all others is most suitable. 

Under the impulse of these feelings, the sculptor will overcome 
the technical difficulties of representing figures in groups, and 
will adopt such subjects by preference. Hitherto this has only 
been effected in bas-reliefs, works which stand midway between 
painting and sculpture. A few splendid exceptions afford a 
glimpse of the scope and grandeur of the latter art when raised 
to its true position. Statuesque groups, whether the figures 
are joined or, as is preferable, separate, will enable the sculptor 
to undertake many grand subjects from which he has been 
hitherto debarred. 

In Architecture the influence of Positivism will be felt less 
rapidly ; but ultimately this art like the rest will be made 
available for the new religion. The buildings erected for the 
service of God may for a time suffice for the worship of 
Humanity, in the same way that Christian worship was carried 
on at first in Pagan temples as they were gradually vacated. 

But ultimately buildings will be required more specially 
in which all the functions connected with 
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education and worship are so completely remodelled. What 
these buildings will be it would be useless at present to enquire. 
It is less easy to foresee the Positivist ideal in Architecture 
than in other arts. And it must remain nncertain until the 
new principles of education have been generally spread, and 
until the Positive religion, having received all the aid that 
Poetry, Music, and the arts of Form can give, has become the 
accepted faith of Western Europe. When the more advanced 
nations are heartily engaged in the cause, the true temples of 
Humanity will soon arise. By that time mental and moral 
regeneration will have advanced far enough to commence the 
reconstruction of all political institutions. . Until then the new 
religion will avail itself of Christian churches as these gradually 
become vacant. 

Art then, as well as Science, partakes in the regenerating 
influence which Positivism derives from its synthetic principle 
of Lov^e. Both are called to their proper functions, the one to 
contemplate, the other to glorify Humanity, in order that we 
may love and serve her more perfectly. Yet while the intellect 
is thus made the servant of the heart, far from being weakened 
by this subordinate .position, it finds in it an exhaustless field, 
and Ml recognition of its value. Each of its faculties is called 
directly into play, and is supplied with its appropriate employ- 
ment. Poetry institutes the forms of the worship of Humanity ; 
Science supplies the principles on which those forms axe framed, 
by connecting them with the laws of the external world. 
Imagination, while ceasing to usurp the place of Eeason, yet 
enhances rather than diminishes its original influence, which 
the new philosophy shows to he as beneficial as it is natural. 
And thus human life at last attains that state of perfect harmony 
which has been so long sought for in vain, and which . consists 
in the direction of all our faculties to one common purpose 
under the supremacy of Affection. At the same time all former 
efforts of Imagination and Eeason, even when they clashed 
with each other, are fully appreciated ; because we see that they 
developed our powers, that they taught us the conditions of 
their eqnilihrimn, and made it manifest that nothing but that 
equilibriiun was wanting to allow them to work together for 
our welfare. Above all do we recognise the immense value of 
the mediaeval attempt to form a complete synthesis : although, 
notwithstanding all the results, of Grreek and Eoman civilisation. 
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the time was not jet ripe for it* . To renew that attempt upon 
a sounder basis, and with surer prospects of success, is the object 
of those who found the religion of Humanity* Widely dif- 
ferent as are their circumstances and the means they employ, 
they desire to regard themselves as the successors of the great 
men who conducted the progressive movement of Catholicism. 
For those alone are worthy to be called successors, who continue 
or carry into effect the undertakings which former times have 
left unfinished ; the title is utterly unmerited by blind followers 
of obsolete dogmas, which have long ceased to bear any relation 
to their original pmpose, and which their own authors if now 
living would disavow* 

But while bearing in mind our debt to Catholicism, we 
need not omit to recognise how largely Positivism gains by 
comparison with it. Full justice will be done to the aims of 
Catholicism, and to the excellence of its results. But the 
whole effect of Positivist worship will be to make men feel 
clearly -how far superior in every respect is the synthesis founded 
on the Love of Humanity to that founded on the Love of God. 

Christianity satisfied no part of our nature fully, except the 
affections. It rejected Imagination, it shrank from Eeason; 
and therefore its power was always contested, and coidd not last. 
Even in its own sphere of affection, its principles never lent 
themselves to that social direction which the Catholic priest- 
hood, with such remarkable persistency, endeavoured to give to 
them. The aim which it set before men, being unreal and 
personal, was ill-suited to a life of reality and of social sympathy. 
It is true that the universality of this supreme affection was 
indirectly a bond of union ; but only when it was not at variance 
with true social feeling. And from the nature of the system, 
opposition between these two principles was the rule, and 
harmony the exception ; since the Love of God, even as viewed 
by the best Catholic types, required in almost all cases the 
abandonment of every other passion. The moral value of such 
a synthesis consisted solely in the discipline which it established ; 
discipline of whatever kind being preferable to anarchy, which 
would have given free scope to all the lowest propensities. But 
notwithstanding all the tender feeling of the best mystics, the 
supreme affection admitted of no teal reciprocity. Moreover, 
the stupendous nature of the rewards and penalties by which 
every precept 4n this arbitrary system, was enforced, tended to 
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weaken fclie character and to taint onx noblest impulses. The 
essential merit of the system was that it was the first attemj}t 
to exercise systematic control over our moral nature. The 
discipline of Polytheism was usually confined to actions : some- 
times it extended to habits ; but it never touched the affections 
from which both habits and actions spring. Christianity took 
the best means of effecting its purpose that were then available; 
but it was not successful, except so far as it gave indirect 
encouragement to our higher feelings. And so vague and 
absolute were its principles, that even this would have been 
impossible but for the wisdom of the priesthood, who for a long 
time warded off dangers incident to so arbitrary a system. But 
at the close of the Middle Ages wlien the priesthood became 
retrograde, and lost at once their morality and their freedom, 
the doctrine was left to its own impotence, and rapidly de- 
generated till it became a gTowing source of degradation and of 
discord. 

But the sjmthesis based upon Love of Humanity has too 
deep a foundation in positive truth to be liable to similar 
decline ; and its influence cannot but increase so long as the 
progress of our race endures. The Great Being who is its 
object tolerates the most searching enquiry, and yet does not 
restrict the scope of Imagination. The laws which regulate 
her existence are now known to us ; and the more deeply her 
nature is investigated, the stronger is our consciousness of her 
reality and of the greatness of her benefits. The thought of her 
stimulates the largest exercise of Imagination, and thus enables 
us to participate in a measure in the universality of her life, 
throughout the whole extent of Time and Space of which we 
have any real knowledge. All our intellectual results, whether 
in art or science, are alike co-ordinated by her worship ; for it 
furnishes the sole bond of connection by which permanent 
harmony can be established between our thoughts and our 
feelings. It is the only system which without artifice and 
wdthout arbitrary restriction, can establish the preponderance 
of Affection over Thought and Action. It sets forth social 
feeling as the first principle of morality; without ignoring the 
natural superiority in strength of the personal instincts. To 
live for others it holds to he the highest happiness. To become 
incorporate with Humanity, to sympathise with all her former 
phases, to foresee her destinies in the future, and to do what lies 
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in ns to forward them ; this is what it puts before ns as the 
constant aim of life* Self-love in the Positive system is 
regarded as the great infirmity of our nature, which unremitting 
discipline on the part of each individual and of society may 
materially palliate, but will never radically cure. The degree 
to which this mastery over our own natm’e is attained is the 
truest standard of individual or social progress, since it has the 
closest relation to the existence of the Great Being, and to the 
happiness of the elements that compose it. 

Inspired as it is by sincere gratitude, w^hich increases the 
more carefully the grounds for it are examined, the worship of 
Humanity raises Prayer for the first time above the degrading 
influence of seif-interest. We pray to the Supreme Being ; but 
only to express our deep thankfulness for her present and past 
benefits, which are an earnest of still greater blessing's in the 
future. Doubtless it is a fact of human nature, that habitual 
expression of such feelings reacts beneficially on our moral 
nature ; and so far we, too, find in Prayer a noble recompense. 
But it is one that can suggest to us no selfish thoughts, since 
it cannot come at all unless it come spontaneously. Our 
highest happiness consists in Love; and we know that more 
than any other feeling Love may be strengthened by exercise ; 
that alone of all feelings it admits of, and increases with, 
simultaneous expansion in all. Humanity will become more 
familiar to us than the old gods were to the Polytheists, yet 
without the loss of dignity which in their case was the result. 
Her nature has in it nothing arbitrary, yet she co-operates with 
us in the worship that we render, since in honouring her we 
receive back ^ grace for grace.’ Homage accepted by the Deity 
of former times laid him open to the charge of puerile vanity. 
But the new Deity will accept praise only where it is deserved, 
and will derive from it equal benefit with ourselves. This’ 
perfect reciprocity of affection and of influence is peculiar to 
Positive religion, because in it alone the object of worship is a 
Being whose nature is relative, modifiable, and perfectible ; 
composed of her own worshippers, and more perfectly subjected 
than they to assignable laws ; permitting, therefore, her desires 
and her tendencies to be more distinctly foreseen. 

The morality of Positive religion combines all the advantages 
of spontaneousness with those, of demonstration. It is so 
thoroughly human in all its parts, as;to preclude all the subter- 
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fuges by whicb repentance for transgression is so often stifled or 
evaded. By pointing out distinctly tlie way in which each 
individual action reacts upon society 5 it forces ns to judge our 
own conduct without lowering our standard. Some might 
think it too gentle, and not sufficiently vigorous ; yet the love 
by which it is inspired is no passive feeling, but a principle 
which strongly stimulates our energies to the full extent com- 
patible with the attainment of that highest good to which it is 
ever tending. Accepting the truths of science, it teaches that 
we must look to our own unremitting activity for the onlj?- 
providence by which the rigour of our destiny can be alleviated. 
We know well that the great Organism, superior though it be 
to all beings known to us, is yet under the dominion of inscrut- 
able laws, and is in no respect either absolutely perfect or 
absolutely secure from danger. Every condition of our ex- 
istence, whether from without or from within, might at some 
time be compromised, not excepting even our moral and intel- 
lectual powers, in which our principal resources are found. 
Such contingencies are always possible, and yet they are not to 
prevent us from living nobly ; they must not lessen our love, 
our thought, or our efforts for Humanity ; they must not over- 
whelm us with anxiety, nor m’ge us to useless complaint. But 
the very principles which demand this high standard of courage 
and resignation are themselves well calculated to maintain it. 
For by making us fully conscious of the greatness of man and by 
setting us free from the degrading influences of fear, they in- 
spire us with keen interest in oiir struggle, inadequate though 
■it be, against the pressure of fatalities which are not always 
beyond our power to modify. And thus the reaction of these 
fatalities upon our character is turned at last to a most bene- 
ficial use. It prevents alike overweening anxiety for our own 
interests and dull indifference to them ; whereas, in theological 
and metaphysical systems, even when inculcating self-denial, 
there is always a dangerous tendency to concentrate thought on 
personal considerations. Dignified resignation to evils which 
cannot be resisted, wise and energetic action where modification 
of them is possible ; such is the moral standard which Positivism 
puts forward for individuals and for society. 

Catholicism, notwithstanding the radical defects of its 
doctrine, has unconsciously been influenced by the modern 
spirit ; and at the close of the Middle Ages was tending in a 
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direction similar to that here described, although its principles 
were inconsistent with any formal recognition of it. It is only 
in the countries that have been preserved from Protestantism 
that any traces are left of these faint efforts of the priesthood to 
rise above their own theories. The Catholic God woidd gradu- 
ally change into a feeble and imperfect representation of Hu- 
manity, were not the clergy so degraded soOially as to be unable 
to participate in the spontaneous feelings of the community. 
It is a tendency too slightly marked to lead to any important 
result ; yet it is a striking proof of the new direction which 
men’s mind and hearts are unconsciously taking in countries 
which are often supposed to be altogether left behind in the 
march of modern thought. The clearest indication of it is in 
their acceptance of the worship of Woman, which is the first step 
towards the worship of Humanity. Since the twelfth century, 
the influence of the Virgin, especially in Spain and Italy, has 
obtained a growing ascendancy against which the priesthood 
have often fruitlessly protested ; sometimes indeed they have 
found it necessary to sanction it, for the sake of preserving their 
popularity. The special and privileged adoration which this 
beautiful creation of Poetry is receiving cannot but produce a 
marked change in the spirit of Catholicism. It may serve as 
a connecting link between the religion of our ancestors and that 
of our descendants, the Virgin becoming guadually regarded as 
a personification of Humanity. Little, however, will be done in 
this direction by the established priesthood, even in Italy or 
Spain. We must look to the purer agency of women, who will 
be the means of introducing Positivism among our Southern 
brethren. 

All the points then in which the morality of Positive 
science excels the morality of revealed religion are summed up 
in the substitution of Love of Humanity for Love of God. It is 
a principle as adverse to metaphysics as to theology, since it 
excludes all personal considerations, and places happiness, 
whether for the individual or for society, in constant exercise of 
kindly feeling. To love Humanity may be truly said to consti- 
tute the whole duty of Man ; provided it be clearly understood 
what such love really implies, and what are the conditions 
required for maintaining it. The victory of Social Feeling over 
our innate Self-love is rendered possible only by a slow and 
difficidt training of the heart, in which the intellect must co- 
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operate. Tlie most iiiiportant part of this training consists in 
the mutual love of Man and Woman, with all other family 
affections which precede and follow it. But every aspect of 
morality, even the personal virtues, are included in love of Hu- 
manity. It furnishes the best measure of their relative im- 
portance, and the surest method for laying down in contestable 
rules of conduct. And thus we find the principles of systematic 
morality to he identical with those of spontaneous morality, a 
result which renders Positive doctrine equally accessible to 
aU. 

Science, therefore, Poetry, and Morality, will alike be regene- 
rated by the new religion, and will ultimately form one har- 
monious whole, on which the destinies of man will henceforth 
rest. With women, to whom the first germs of spiritual power 
are due, this consecration of the rational and imaginative 
faculties to the service of feeling has always existed spon- 
taneously. But to realise it in social life it must be brought 
forward in a systematic form as part of a general doctrine. 
This is what the mediseval system attempted upon the basis of 
Monotheism. A moral power arose composed of the two 
elements essential to siicli a power, the sympathetic influence of 
women in the family, the systematic influence of the priesthood 
on public life. As a preliminary attempt the Catholic system 
was most beneficial ; but it could not last, because the synthesis 
on which it rested was imperfect and unstable. The Catholic 
doctrine and worship addressed themselves exclusively to our 
emotional nature, and this only upon uncertain and arbitrary 
principles. The field of intellect, whether in art or science, as 
well as that of practical life, would have been left almost 
untouched but for the personal character of the priests. But 
with the loss of their political independence, which had been 
always in danger from the military tendencies of the time, the 
priesthood rapidly degenerated. The system was in fact pre- 
mature; and even before the industrial era of modern times 
had set in, the esthetic and metaphysical movements had 
already gone too far for its feeble power of control ; and it 
then became hostile to the progressive movement which itself 
had initiated. Moral qualities without intellectual superiority 
are not enough for a true spiritual power ; they will not enable 
it to modify to any appreciable extent the strong preponderance 
of material considerations. Consequently it is the primary 
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condition of social reorganisation to put an end to tlie state of 
utter revolt which the intellect maintains against the heart ; a 
state which has existed ever since the close of the Middle Ages, 
and the source of which may he traced as far back as the Greek 
Metaphysicians. Positivism has at last overcome the immense 
difficulties of this task. Its solution consists in the foundation 
of social science on the basis of the preliminary sciences, so that 
at last there is unity of method in our conceptions.. Our active 
faculties have always been guided by the Positive spirit: and 
by its extension to the sphere of Feeling, a com|)lete synthesis, 
alike spontaneous and systematic in its nature, is constructed ; 
and every part of our nature is brought under the regenerating 
influence of the worship of Humanity. Thus a new spiritual 
power will arise, complete and homogeneous in structure ; co- 
herent and at the same time progressive ; and better calculated 


progressive 

than Catholicism to engage the support of women which is so 
necessary to its efficient action on society. 

Were it not for the material necessities of human life, ^^mporai^ 
nothing further would be required for its guidance than a always be 
spiritual power such as is here described. We should have in but its ad 
that case no need for any laborious exertion ; and universal modified i 
benevolence would be looked upon as the sovereign good, and 
would become the direct object of all our efforts. All that 
would be necessary would be to call our reasoning powers, and 
still more, our imagination into play, in order to keep this 
object constantly in view. Purely fictitious as such an liypo- 
thesis may be, it is yet an ideal limit to which our actual life 



trast in modifying the existing order. Positivist education will 
fully explain its moral validity, and in our religious services 
appeal » will frequently Toe made to it. Altliough an ideal 
abstraction, yet being based on reality, except so far as the 
necessities of daily life are concerned, it will be far more efSca- 
cions than the vague and uncertain classification founded on the 
theological doctrine of a future state. When society learns to 
admit no other Providence than its own, it will show such 
a disposition to adopt this ideal classification as will produce a 
strong effect on the classes who are the best aware of its im- 
practicability. But those who press this contrast must be careful 
always to respect the natural laws which regulate the distribu- 
tion of wealth and rank. They have a definite social function, 
and that function is not to be destroyed, but to be improved and 
regulated. In order, therefore, to reconcile these conditions, 
we must limit our ideal classification to individuals, leaving the 
actual subordination of office and position unaffected. Well- 
marked personal superiority is not very common ; and society 
would be wasting its powers in useless and interminable contro- 
versy if it undertook to give each function to its best organ, 
thus dispossessing the former functionary without taking into 
account the conditions of practical experience. Even in the 
spiritual hierarchy, where it is easier to judge of merit, such a 
course would he utterly subversive of discipline. But there 
would be no political danger, and morally there would be great 
advantage, in pointing out all remarkable cases which illustrate 
the difference between the order of rank and the order of merit. 
Eespect may he shown to the noblest without compromising the 
authority of the strongest, St. Bernard was esteemed more 
highly than any of the Popes of his time ; yet in his modest 
position of abbot he never failed to show the most perfect 
deference for the higher functionaries of the Church. A still 
more striking example was furnished by St. Paul in recognising 
the official superiority of St. Peter, of whose moral and mental 
inferiority to himself he must have been well aware. All orga- 
nised corporations, civil or military, can show instances on a less 
important scale where the abstract order of merit has been 
adopted consistently with the concrete order of rank. Whei'e 
this is the case the contrast has no subversive consequences, and 
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moral power^ wnicn, coma iiumaB. me De treed irom the pressure 
of material wants, would suffice for its guidance. Imperfect as 
our nature assuredly is, yet social sympathy has an intrinsic 
charm which would make it paramount, but for the imperious 
necessities hy which the instincts of self-preservation are stimu- 
lated. So urgent' are they, that the greater part of life is 
. necessarily occupied with actions of a self-regarding kind, before 
which Eeason, Imagination, and even Feeling, have to give way. 
Consequently this twofold spiritual power, which seems so well 
adapted to govern, must only attempt to modify. Its sym- 
pathetic-element, in other words, women, accept this necessity 
without difficulty; for true affection always strives to attain 
what is right, as soon as it is clearly indicated. But the intel- 
lect is far more unwilling to take a subordinate position. Its 
rash ambition is far more unsettling to the world than the 
ambition of rank and wealth, against which it so often inveighs. 
It is the hardest of social problems to regulate the exercise of 
the intellectual powers, while securing them their due measure 
of influence ; the object being that theoretical power should be 
able really to modify, and yet should never he permitted to 
govern. For the nations of antiquity this problem was insoluble ; 
with them the intellect was always either a tyrant or a slave. 
The solution was attempted in the Middle Ages ; but without 
success, owing to the military and theological character of the 
times. Positivism relies for solving it on the reality which is one 
of its principal features, and on the fact that Society has. now 
entered on its industrial phase. Based on accurate enquiry into 
the past and future destinies of man, its aim is .so to regenerate 
our political action as to transform it ultimately into a practical 
worship of Humanity ; just as Morality is the worship rendered 
by the affections, Science and Poetry that rendered by the 
intellect. Such is the principal mission of the Occidental priest- 
hood, a mission in which women and the working classes will 
actively co-operate. 

The most important object of this regenerated polity will he 
the substitution of Duties for Eights.; thus subordinating per- 
sonal to social considerations. The word Right should be ex-n 
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eluded from political language, as the word Catose from the 
language of philosophy. Both are theological and metaphysical 
conceptions ; and the former is as immoral and subversive as the 
latter is unmeaning and sophistical. Both are alike incompa- 
tible with the final state; and their value during the revolu- 
tionary period of modem history, has simply consisted in their 
solvent action upon previous systems. Eights, in the strict sense 
of the word, are possible only so long as power is considered as 
emanating from a superhuman will. In their opposition to 
these theocratic rights, the metaphysicians of the last five 
centuries introduced what they called the rights of Man ; a con- 
ception the value of which consisted simply in its destructive 
effects. Whenever it has been taken as the basis of a construc- 
tive policy, its anti-social character and its tendency to strengthen 
individualism have always been apparent. In the Positive state, 
where no supernatural claims are admissible, the idea of Right 
will entirely disappear. Every one has duties, duties towards 
all ; but rights in the ordinary sense can be claimed by none. 
Whatever security the individual may require is found in the 
general acknowledgment of reciprocal obligations; and this 
gives a moral equivalent for rights hitherto claimed, without 
the serious political dangers which they involved. In other 
words, no one henceforth has any Eight hut that of doing his 
Duty. The adoption of this principle is the one way of realising 
the grand ideal of the Middle Ages, the subordination of Politics 
to Morals. In those times, however, the vast bearings of the 
question were but very imperfectly apprehended ; its solution 
is incompatible with every form of theology ; and is only to be 
found in Positivism. 

The solution consists in regarding our political and social 
action as the service of Humanity ; that is to say the assistance 
by conscious effort of all functions, whether relating to Order 
or to Progress, which Humanity has hitherto performed spon- 
taneously. Here lies the ultimate object of Positive religion. 
Without it all other aspects of that religion would be inadequate, 
and would soon cease to have any value. True affection does 
not stop short at desire for good ; it strains every effort to attain 
it. The elevation of soul arising from the act of contemplating 
and adoring Humanity is not the sole object of religious wox'ship. 
Above and beyond this there is the motive of becoming better 
able to serve Humanity ; imceasing action on our part being 
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necessary for her preservation and development. This indeed 
is the most distinctive feature of Positive religion. The Supreme 
. Being of former times had really little need of human services. 
. The consequence was, that with all theological believers and 
with monotheists especially, devotion always tended to degene- 
rate into quietism. The danger could only be obviated when 
the priesthood, skilfully interpreting the general instinct, could 
take advantage of the vagueness of these theories, and draw from 
them motives for practical exertion. -Nothing could be done in 
this direction unless the priesthood retained their social inde- 
pendence. As soon as this was taken from them by the usurpa- 
tion of the temporal power, the more sincere amongst Catholics 
lapsed into the quietistic spirit which for a long time had been 
kept in artificial cheek. In Positivism, on the contrary, the 
doctrine itself, irrespective of the character of its teachers, is a 
direct and continuous incentive to exertion of every kind. The 
reason for this appears at once in the relative and dependent 
nature of oui Supreme Being, of whom her own worshippers form 
the component parts. 

In this the fundamental service of Humanity, by which 
life in all its parts will be penetrated with a religious spirit, 
the feature most prominent is co-operation, conducted on a 
vast scale with which less complicated organisms have nothing 
to compare. The consensus of the social organism extends to 
Time as well as Space. Hence the two distinct aspects of 
social sympathy 5 the feeling of Solidarity, or union with the 
Present ; and of Continuity, or union with the Past. Care- 
ful investigation of any social phenomenon, whether relating 
to Order or to Progress, always proves convergence, direct or 
indirect, of all contemporaries and of ail former generations 
within certain geographical and chronological limits ; and those 
limits recede as the development of Humanity advances. In our 
thoughts and feelings such convergence is unquestionable ; and 
it should be still more evident in our actions, the efiScacy of 
which depends on co-operation to a still greater degree. Here 
we feel how false as well as immoral is the notion of Right, a 
word which, as commonly used, implies absolute individuality. 
The only principle on which Politics can be subordinated to 
Morals is, that individuals should be regarded, not as so many 
distinct beings, but as organs of one Supreme Being. Indeed, 
In all settled states of society, the individual has always been 
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considered as a public functionary^ filling' more or less efficiently 
a definite post, whether formally appointed to it or not. So 
fundamental a principle lias ever been recognised instinctively 
up to the period of revolutionary transition, which is now at 
length coming to an end ; a period in which the obstructive and 
corrupt character of organised society roused a spirit of anarchy 
which, though at first favourable to Progress, has now become 
an obstacle to it. Positivism, however, will place this principle 
beyond reach of attack, by giving a systematic demonstration 
of it, based on the sum of our scientific knowledge. 

And this demonstration will be the intellectual basis on 
which the moral authority of the new priesthood will rest. 
What they have to do is to show the dependence of each impor- 
tant question, as it arises, upon social co-operation, and by this 
means to indicate the right path of duty. For this purpose all 
their scientific knowledge and esthetic power will be needed ; 
otherwise social feeling could never be developed sufficiently to 
produce any strong effect upon conduct. It would never, that 
is, go further than the feeling' of mere solidarity with the Pre- 
sent, which is only its incipient and rudimentary form. We see 
this unfortunate narrowness of view too often in the best socialists^, 
who, leaving' the Present without roots in the Past, would carry 
us headlong towards an undetermined Future. In all social 
phenomena, and especially in those of modern times, the partici- 
pation of our predecessors is greater than that of our con- 
temporaries. This truth is strikingly apparent in industrial 
undertakings, for which the combination of efforts required is 
so vast. It is our filiation with the Past, even more than our 
connection with the Present, which teaches us that the only real 
life is the collective life of the race ; that individual life has no 
existence except as an abstraction. Continuity is the feature 
which distinguishes our race from all others. Many of the lower 
races are able to form a union among their living' members ; 
but it was reserved for Man to conceive and realise co-operation 
of successive generations, the source to which the gradual growth 
of civilisation is to be traced. Social sympathy then is a barren 
and imperfect feeling, and indeed it is a cause of disturbance, 
so long as it extends no further than the present time. It is a 
disregard for historical Continuity which induces that mistaken 
antipathy to all forms of inheritance which is now so common* 
Scientific study of history would soon convince those of our 
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socialist writers who are sincere of their radical error in this 
respect. If they were more familiar with the collective in- 
Iieritance of society, the value of which no one can seriously 
dispute, they would feel less objection to inheritance in its 
application to individuals or families. Practical experience, 
moreover, bringing them into contact with the facts of the case, 
will gradually show them that without the sense of Continuity 
there can be no right appreciation even of Solidarity. For, in 
the first place, each individual in the course of his growth passes 
spontaneously through phases corresponding in a great measure 
to those of our historical development ; and therefore, without 
some knowledge of the history of society, he cannot understand 
the history of his own life. Again, each of these successive phases 
may be found amongst the less advanced nations who do not as 
yet share in the general progress of Humanity; so that we 
cannot properly sympathise with these nations, if we ignore the 
successive stages of development in Western Europe. The nobler 
socialists and communists, those especially who belong to the 
working classes, will soon be alive to the error and danger of 
these inconsistencies, and will supply this, deficiency in their 
education which at present vitiates their efforts. With women, 
the purest and most spontaneous element of the moderating 
power, the priests of Humanity will find it less difficult to 
introduce the broad principles of historical science. They are 
more inclined than any other class to recognise our continuity 
with the Past, being themselves its original soiuce. 

Without a scientific basis, therefore, a basis which must 
itself rest on the whole sum of Positive speculation, it is im- 
possible for our social sympathies to develop themselves fully, 
so as to extend not to the Present only, but also and still more 
strongly to the Past. And this is the first motive, a motive 
founded alike on moral and on intellectual considerations, for 
the separation of temporal from spiritual power in the final 
organisation of society. The more vigorously we concentrate 
our efforts upon social progress, the more clearly shall we feel 
the impossibility of modifying social phenomena without know- 
ledge of the laws that regulate them. This involves the ex- 
istence of an intellectual class specially devoted to this difficult 
study, and invested with the consultative authority for which 
their knowledge qualifies them, as also with the function of 
teaching necessary for the diffusion of their principles. In the 
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minor arts of life it is generally recognised that principles 
should be investigated and taught, by thinkers who are not 
concerned in applying them. In the art of Social Life, so far 
more difficult and important than any other, the separation of 
theory from practice rests on even stronger grounds. . The 
wisdom of such a course is obvious, and all opposition to it will 
be overcome, as soon as it becomes generally recognised that 
social phenomena are subject to invariable laws : laws of so 
complicated a character and so dependent upon other sciences 
as to make it doubly necessary that minds of the highest order 
should be specially devoted to their interpretation. 

But there is another aspect of the question of not less 
importance in sound polity. Separation of temporal from 
spiritual power is as necessary for free individual activity as for 
social co-operation. Humanity is characterised by the inde- 
pendence as well as by the convergence of the individuals or 
families of which she is composed. The latter condition, con- 
vergence, is that which secures Order ; but the former is no 
less essential to Progress. Both are alike urgent: yet in 
ancient times they were incompatible, for the reason that 
spiritual and temporal power were always *m the same hands; 
in the hands of the priests in some cases, at other times in 
those of the military chief. As long as the State held together, 
the independence of the individual was habitually sacrificed to 
the convergence of the body politic. This explains why the 
conception of Progress never arose, even in the minds of the 
most visionary schemers. The two conditions were irreconcile- 
able until the Middle Ages, when a remarkable attempt was 
made to separate the modifying power from the governing 
power, and so to make Politics subordinate to Morals. Co- 
operation of efforts was now placed on a different footing. It 
was the result of free assent rendered by the heart and under- 
standing to a religious system which laid down general rules of 
conduct, in which nothing was arbitrary, and which were 
applied to governors as strictly as to their subjects. The 
consequence was, that Catholicism, notwithstanding its extreme 
defects intellectually and socially, produced moral and political 
results of very great value. Chivalry arose, a type of life in 
which the most vigorous independence was combined with the 
most intense devotion to a common cause. Every class iu 
Western Society was elevated by this union of personal dignity 
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with universal brotherhood. So well is human nature adapted 
for this combination, that it was carried speedily into effect 
under the first synthesis capable of proposing it. With the 
necessary decay of the religious creed, it became seriously im- 
paired, but yet was preserved instinctively, especially in 
countries preserved from Protestantism. By it the mediaeval 
system prepared the way for the conception of Humanity ; since 
it put an end to the fatal opposition in which the two charac- 
teristic attributes of Humanity, independence and co-operation, 
had hitherto existed. Thus, the same stage of progress which 
brought into theological religion that provisional unity from 
which its decline is to be dated, paved the way long beforehand 
for the more complete and more real principle of unity, on 
which hum.an society will be finally organised. 

But meritorious and effective as this premature attempt was, 
it was no real solution of the problem. The spirit and temper 
of the period were not ripe for .any definite solution. Theo- 
logical belief and military life were alike inconsistent with any 
permanent separation of theoretical and practical powers. It 
was maintained only for a few centuries precariously and in- 
adequately, by a sort of natural balance or rather oscillation 
between imperialism and theocracy. But the positive spirit 
and the industrial character of modern times tend naturally to 
this dmsion of power; and when it has been consciously 
recognised as a principle, the difficulty of reconciling co-ope- 
ration with independence will exist no longer. For in the first 
place, the rules to which human conduct will be subjected, will 
rest, as in Catholic times, but to a still higher degree, upon 
persuasion and conviction, instead of compulsion. Again, the 
fact of the new faith being always susceptible of demonstration, 
renders the spiritual system based on it more elevating as well 
as more durable. The rules of Catholic morality were only 
saved from being arbitrary by the introduction of a supernatural 
Will as a substitute for mere human authority. The plan had 
undoubtedly many advantages; but liberty in the true sense 
was not secured by it, since the rules remained as before with- 
out explanation ; it was only their source that was changed. 
Still less successful was the subsequent attempt of meta- 
physicians to prove that submission to government was the 
foundation of virtue. It was only .a return to the old system of 
arbitrary wills, stripped of the theocratic sanction to which all 
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its claims to respect and its freedom fiQm caprice had been due^ 
The only way to reconcile independence with social union, and 
thereby to reach true liberty, lies in obedience to the objective 
laws of the world and of human nature ; clearing these as far 
as possible of all that is subjective, and thus rendering them 
amenable to scientific demonstration. Such will be the 
incalculable benefit of extending the scientific method to the 
complex and important phenomena of human nature. Man will 
no longer be the slave of man ; he yields only to external Law ; 
tod to this those who demonstrate it to him are as submissive as 
himself. In such obedience there can be no degnadation even 
where the laws are inflexible. But, as Positivism shows us, in 
most cases they are modifiable, and this especially in the case of 
our mental and naoral constitution. Consequently our obedience 
is here no longer passive obedience : it implies the devotion of 
every faculty of our nature to the improvement of a world of 
which we are in a true sense masters. The natural laws to 
which we owe submission furnish the basis for our intervention ; 
they direct our efforts and give stability to our purpose. The 
more perfectly they are known, the more free will our conduct 
become from arbitrary command or servile obedience. True, 
our knowledge of these laws will very seldom attain such pre- 
cision as to enable us to do altogether without compulsory 
authority. And here, when the intellect is inadequate, the. 
heart must take its place. There are certain rules of life for 
which it is difficult to assign the exact ground, and where 
affection must assist reason in supplying motives for obedience. 
Wholly to dispense with arbitrary authority is impossible ; nor 
will it degrade us to submit to it, provided that it be always 
regarded as secondary to the uniform supremacy of external 
Laws, and that every step in the development of our mental 
and moral powers shall restrict its employment. Both con- 
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have 310 spontaneous impulses, and is banded over to the will 
of tbe legislator. In these degrading and oppressive schemes, 
union is purchased, as in ancient times, by the death of freedom. 

In these two ways, then, Positive religion influences the 
practical life of Humanity, in accordance with the natural laws 
that regulate her existence. First, the sense of Solidarity wuth 
the Present is perfected by adding to it the sense of Continuity 
with the Past ; secondly, the co-operation of her individual 
agents is rendered compatible with their independence. Not 
till this is done can Politics become really subordinate to 
Morals, and the .feeling of Duty be substituted for that of 
Eight. Our active powers will be modified by the combined 
influence of feeling and reason, as expressed in indisputable 
rules which it will be for the spiritual power to make known to 
tis. Temporal government, whoever its administrators may be, 
will always be modified by morality. Whereas in all meta- 
physical systems of polity nothing is provided for but the modes 
of access to government and the limits of its various depart- 
ments ; no principles are given to direct its application or to 
enable us to form a right judgment of it. 

From this general view of the practical service of Humanity, 
we pass now to the two leading divisions of the subject ; with 
the view of completing our conception of the fundamental 
principle of Positive Polity, the separation of temporal from 
spiritual power. 

The action of Humanity relates either to her external cir- 
cumstances, or to the facts of her own nature. Each of these 
two great functions involves both Order and Progress ; but the 
first relates more specially to the preservation of her existence, 
the second to her progressive development. Humanity, like 
every other organism, has to act unceasingly on the surround- 
ing world in order to maintain and extend her material exist- 
ence. ,Thus the chief object of her practical life is to satisfy 
the wants of our physical nature, wants which necessitate 
continual reproduction of materials in sufficient quantities. 
This production soon comes to depend more on the co-operation 
of successive generations than on that of contemporaries. Even 
in these lower but indispensable functions, we work principally 
for our successors, and the results that we eiijoy are , in great 
part due to those that have gone before, us. Each generation 
produces more material wealth than is required for its own 
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wants and the use of the surplus is to facilitate the labour and 
prepare the maintenance of the generation following. The 
agents in this transmission of wealth naturally take the lead 
in the industrial movement ; since the possession of provisions 
and instruments of production gives an advantage which can 
only be lost by unusual incapacity. And this will seldom 
happen, because capital naturally tends to accumulate with 
tliose who make a cautious and skilful use of it. 

Such then will he the temporal chiefs of modern society. 
Their office is consecrated in Positive religion as that of the 
nutritive organs of Humanity ; organs which collect and prepare 
the materials necessary for life, and which also distribute them, 
subject always to the influence of a modifying central organ. 
Stimulated to pride by the direct and palpable importance of 
their functions, and strongly influenced in every respect by 
personal instincts, without which the vigour of their energies could 
seldom he sustained, they are naturally prone to abuse their 
power, and to govern by the ignoble method of compulsion, dis- 
regarding all appeals to reason and to morality. Hence the 
need of a combination of moral forces to exercise a constant 
check upon the hardness with which they are so apt to use their 
authority. And this leads ns to the second of the two great 
functions of Humanity. 

This function is analogous to that of Innervation in indi- 
viduals. Its object is the advancement of Humanity, whether 
in physical or still more in intellectual and moral aspects. It 
might seem at first sight restricted, as in lower organisms, to 
the secondary office of assisting the nutritive function. Soon 
however it develops qualities peculiar to itself, and on which 
our highest happiness depends. And thus we might imagine 
that life was to be entirely given up to the free play of reason, 
imagination, and feeling, were we not constantly forced back 
by the necessities of our physical nature to less delightful occu- 
pations. Therefore this intellectual and moral function, not- 
withstanding its eminence, can never be supreme in our nature ; 
yet independently of its intrinsic charm, it forms our principal 
means, whether used consciously or otherwise, in controlling 
the somewhat blind action of the nutritive organs. It is in 
women, whose function is analogous to that of the affective 
organs in the individual brain, that we find this modifying 
influence in its purest and most spontaneous form. But the 
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full value of their iniSuence is not realised until they act in 
combination -with the philosophic class; which, though its 
direct energy is small, is as indispensable to the collective 
Organism as the speculative functions df the brain are to the 
individual. Besides these two essential elements of moral 
power, we find, when Humanity reaches her matiuity, a third 
element which completes the constitution of this power and 
furnishes a basis for its political action. This third element is 
the working class, whose influence may be regarded as the 
active function in the innervation of the social Organism. 

It is indeed to the working class that we look for the only 
possible solution of the great human problem, the victory of 
Social feeling over Self-love. Their want of leisure, and their 
poverty, excludes them from political power ; and yet vrealth, 
which is the basis of that power, cannot be produced without 
them. They are allied to the spiritual power by the similarity 
of their tastes and of their circumstances. Moreover, they look 
to it for systematic education, of the importance of which not 
merely to their happiness, but to their dignity and moral 
culture, they are deeply conscious. The nature of their occu- 
pations, though absorbing so large a portion of their time, yet 
leaves the mind for the most part free. Finding little in the 
specialities of their work to interest them, they are the more 
inclined to rise to general principles, provided always that such 
principles combine utility with reality. Knowing nothing of 
the passionate desire of other classes for rank and wealth, they 
are the more disposed to give free play to generous feelings, the 
value and the charm of which is more strongly impressed on 
them by their experience of life. As their strength lies in 
numbers, they have a greater tendency to union than capitalists, 
each of whom has in his own hands a power which he is apt to 
suppose resistless, and which prompts him to isolation. They 
will give their energetic support to the priesthood in its efforts 
to control the abuse of the power of wealth, and in every respect 
they are prepared to accept and enforce its moral influence. 
Being at once special and general, practical and speculative, 
and at the same time always animated by . strong sympathies, 
they form an intermediate link between the practical and theo- 
retical powers : connected with the one by the need of education 
and counsel, and with the other by thd necessities of labour and 
subsistence. The people represent the activity of the Supreme 
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Being, as ■women represent its sympathy, and philosophers its 
intellect. 

But in tlie organised action of tliese three organs of iu nerva- 
tion upon the organs of social nutrition, it must be borne in 
mind that the latter are not to be impeded in tlieir functions. 
The control exercised is to be of a kind that will ennoble them 
by setting their importance in its true light. True, we are not 
to encourage the foolish and immoral pride of modern capital- 
ists, who look upon themselves as the creators and sole arbiters 
of their material power, the foundations of which are in reality 
due to the combined action of their predecessors and con- 
temporaries. They ought to be regarded simply as public func- 
tionaries, responsible for the administration of capital and the 
direction of industrial enterprise. But at the same time we 
must be careful not to underrate the immense value of their 
function, or in any way obstruct its performance. All this 
follows at once from the policy of Separation of Powers. The 
responsibility under which it is here proposed to place capital- 
ists is purely moral, whereas metaphysicians of the revolution- 
ary school have always been in favour of political coercion. In 
cases where the rich neglect their duty, the Positive priesthood 
will resort in the first instance to every method of conviction 
and persuasion that can be suggested by the education which 
the rich have received in common with other classes. Should 
this course fail, there remains the resource of pronouncing 
formal condemnation of their conduct ; and supposing this to 
be ratified by the working men of every city, and the women of 
every family, its effect will be difficult to withstand. In very 
heinous eases, it might be necessary to proceed to the extreme 
length of social excommunication, the efficacy of which, in cases 
where it deserved and received general assent, would be even 
greater than in the Middle Ages; the organisation of the 
spiritual power in those times being very imperfect. But even 
in this case the means used for repression are of a purely moral 
kind. The increasingly rare cases that call for political 
measures belong exclusively to the province of the temporal 
power. 

Hereditary transmission of wealth has been strongly con- 
demned by metaphysical writers. But it is after all a natural 
mode of transmission, and the moral discipline above described 
will be a sufficient check upon its worst abuses. When the 
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sense of Duty is substituted for the sense of Eight, it matters 
little who may be the possessor of any given power, provided it 
be well used. Besides, inheritance, as Positivism shows, has 
great social advantages, especially when applied to functions 
which require no extraordinary capacity, and which are best 
learnt in the training of domestic life. Taking the moral point 
i of view, we find that men who have been always accustomed to 

wealth are more disposed to be generous than those who have 
amassed it gradually, however honourable the means used. 
Inheritance was originally the mode in which all functions were 
transmitted ; and in the case of wealth there is no reason why 
it should not always continue, since the mere preservation of 
wealth, without reference to its emplo3rment, requires but little 
special ability. There is no guarantee that, if other guardians 
of capital were appointed, the public would be better served. 

Modern industry has long ago proved the administrative superi- 
ority of private enterprise in commercial transactions ; and all 
social functions that admit of it will gradually pass into private 
management, always excepting the great theoretic functions, in 
which combined action will always be necessary. Declaim as 
the envious will against hereditary wealth, its possessors, when 
they have a good disposition moulded by a wise education and a 
healthy state of public opinion, will in many cases rank amongst 
the most useful organs of Humanity. It is not the classes who 
constitute the moral force of society, poor as they are, that will 
give vent to these idle complaints ; or at least they will be con- 
fined to those individuals among them who fail to understand 
the dignity and value of their common mission of elevating 
man’s affections, intellect, and energies. 

! The only cases in which the spiritual power has to interfere women and 

! specially for the protection of material interests fall under two haYt^heir 

principles, which are very plainly indicated by the natural order ^IsISence 
of society. The first principle, is, that Man should support 
f Woman ; the second, that the Active class should support the 

Speculative class. The necessity of both these condition’s is 
evident ; without them the affective and speculative functions of 
Humanity cannot be adequately performed. Private and public 
welfare are so deeply involved in the . influence exercised by 
Feeling over the intellectual and active powers, that we shall do, 
well to secure that influence, even at the cost of removing one 
half of the race from industrial occupations. Even in the lowest 
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tribes of savages we find tbe stronger sex recognising some 
obligations towards the weaker ; and it is this which distin- 
guishes human love, even in its coarser forms, from animal 
appetite. With every step in the progress of Humanity we 
find the obligation more distinctly acknowledged, and more fully 
satisfied. In Positive religion it becomes a fundamental duty, 
for which each individual, or even, when it may be necessary. 
Society as a whole will be held responsible. As to the second 
principle, it is one which has been already admitted by former 
systems ; and, in spite of the anarchy in which we live, it has 
never been wholly discarded, at least in countries which have 
been unafiected by the individualist tendencies of Protestantism. 
Positivism, however, while adopting the principle as, indispen- 
sable to the theoretic functions of Humanity, will employ it far 
more sparingly than Catholicism, the natural decay of which was 
very much hastened by its excessive 'wealth. If temporal and 
spiritual power are really to be separated, philosophers should 
have as little to do with wealth as with government. Ee- 
sembling women in their exclusion from political power, their 
position as to wealth should be like that of the working classes, 
proper regard being had to the requirements of their office. By 
following this course, they may be confident that the purity of 
their opinions and advice will never be called in question. 

These two conditions then, Capitalists, as the normal ad- 
ministrators of the common fund of wealth, will be expected to 
satisfy. They must, that is, so regulate the distribution of wages, 
that women shall be released from work; and they must see 
that proper remuneration is given for intellectual labour. To 
exact the performance of these conditions seems no easy task ; 
yet until they are satisfied, the equilibrium of our social economy 
will remain unstable. The present holders of a position which 
is no longer tenable on the imaginary ground of personal right, 
may probably decline to accept these principles. In that case, 
their functions will pass in one* way or another to new organs, 
until Humanity finds servants who will not shirk their funda- 
mental duties, but who will recognise them as the first con- 
dition of their tenure of power. That power, subject to these 
limitations, will then be regarded with the highest respect, for 
aE will feel that the existence of Humanity depends on it. 
Alike on intellectual and on moral grounds, society will repu- 
diate the envious passions and subversive views which are 
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aroused at present by the unfounded claims of property, and by 
its repudiation, since the Middle Ages, of every real moral 
obligation. Eich men will feel that principles like these, 
leaving as they do to the individual the merit of voluntary 
action, are the only method of escaping from the political 
oppression with which they are now threatened. The free con- 
centration of capital will then be readily' accepted as necessary 
to its social usefulness ; for great duties imply great powers. 

This then, is the way in which the priests of Humanity may 
hope to regenerate the material power of wealth, and bring the 
nutritive functions of society into harmony with the other parts 
of the body politic. The contests for which as yet there are 
but too many motives, will then cease ; the People without loss 
of dignity will give free play to their natural instincts of respect, 
and will be as willing to accept the authority of their political 
rulers as to place confidence in their spiritual guides. Tliey 
will feel that true happiness has no necessary connection with 
wealth ; that it depends far more on free play being given to 
their intellectual, moral, and social qualities ; and that in this 
respect they are more favourably situated than those above 
them. They will cease to aspire to the enjoyments of avarice 
and ambition, leaving them to those whose political activity 
requires that strong stimulus. Each man’s ambition will be to 
do his work well ; and after it is over, to perform his more 
general function of assisting the spiritual power, and of taking 
part in the formation of Public Opinion, by giving his best 
judgment upon passing events. Of the limits to be observed 
by the spiritual power the People will be well aware ; and they 
will accept none which does not subordinate the intellect to 
the heart, and guarantee the purity of true science by strict 
abstinence from political power. By an appeal to the principles 
of Positive Polity, they will at once check any foolish yielding 
on the part of philosophers to political ambition, and will restore 
the temporal power to its proper place. They will be aware that 
though the general principles of practical life rest upon Science, 
it is not for Science to direct their application. The incapacity 
of theorists to apply their theories practically has long been 
recognised in minor matters, and it will now be recognised as 
equally applicable to political questions. The province of the 
philosopher is education ; and as the result of education, 
counsel: the province of the capitalist is action and authorita- 
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tive direction. This is the only right distribution of power ; 
and the people will insist on maintaining it in its integrity, 
seeing how indispensable it is to the harmonious existence of 
Humanity. 

YvSm this view of the practical side of the religion of Hu- 
manity taken in connection with its intellectual and moral side, 
we may form a general conception of the final reorganisation of 
political institutions, by which alone the great Eevolution can 
be brought to a close. But the time for effecting this recon- 
struction has not yet come. There must be a previous recon- 
struction of opinions and habits of life upon the basis laid down 
by Positivism ; and for this at least one generation is required. 
In the interval, all political measures must retain their pro- 
visional character, although in framing them the final state is 
always to be taken into account. As yet nothing can be said 
to have been established, except the moral principle on which 
Positivism rests, the subordination of Politics to Morals. For 
this is in fact implicitly involved in the proclamation of a 
Eepubiic in France ; a step which cannot now be recalled, and 
which implies that e^oh citizen is to devote all his faculties to 
the service of Humanity. But as to the social organisation by 
which alone this principle can be carried into effect, although 
its basis has been laid down by Positivism, it has not yet 
received the sanction of the Public. It may be hoped, however, 
that the motto which I have put forward as descriptive of the 
new political philosophy, Order and Progress^ will soon be 
adopted spontaneously. 

The first or negative phase of the Eevolution in which 
all that was done was utterly to repudiate the old political system, 
no indication whatever being given of the state of things 
which was to succeed it, was accurately summed up in its motto, 
Liberty and Equality^ a phrase perfectly eontradictoiy, and in- 
compatible with any real organisation. For obviously, Liberty 
gives free scope to superiority of all kinds, and especially to 
moral and mental superiority ; so that if a uniform level is to 
be maintained, freedom of growth is checked. Yet inconsistent 
as the motto was, it was admirably adapted to the destructive 
temper of a time when hatred of the Past compensated the lack 
of insig'ht into the Future- It had, too, a progressive tendency, 
which partly neiitralisM its subversive spirit. It inspired the 
first attempt to derive true principles of polity from general 
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\iews of Iiistory ; the memorable though unsuccessful essay of 
my great predecessor Condorcet. Thus the first intimation of 
the future influence of the historical spirit was given at the very 
time when the anti-historical spirit had reached its climax. 

The long period of reaction which succeeded the first crisis 
gave rise to no political motto of any importance. It was a 
period for which men of any vigour of thought and character 
could not but feel secret repugnance. It produced, however, a 
universal conviction that the metaphysical policy of the revolu- 
tionists was of no avail for constructive purposes. And it gave 
rise to the historical works of the Neo-Catholic school, which ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

prepared the way for Positivism by giving the first fair appre- 
ciation of the Middle Ages. 

But the Counter-revolution, begun by Eobespierre, developed second mot^ 
by Bonaparte, and continued by the Bourbons, came to an end andorderf 
in the memorable outbreak of 1830. A neutral period of 
eighteen years followed, and a new motto. Liberty and Public 
Order^ was temporarily adopted. This motto was very expressive 
of the political condition of the time : and the more so that it 
arose spontaneously, without ever receiving any formal sanction. 

It expressed the general feeling of the, public, who, feeling that 
the secret of the political future was possessed by none of the 
existing parties, contented itself with pointing out the two con- 
ditions essential as a preparation for it. It was a far nearer 
approach than the former to an expression of the constructive 
purpose of the Eevolution. The anti-social notion of Equality 
was eliminated : all its moral advantages without its political 
dangers existing already in the feeling of Fraternity, which, since 
the Middle Ages, has become sufficiently diffused in Western 
Europe to need no special formula. Again, this motto intro- 
duced empirically the great conception of Order ; understanding - 

it of course in the limited sense of material order at home and 
abroad. No deeper meaning was likely to be attached to the 
word in a time nf such mental and moral anarchy. 

But with the adoption of the Eepublican principle in 1848, TMi-amot- 
the utility of this provisional motto ceased. For the Eevolu- 
tion now entered upon its positive phase ; which indeed for all 
philosophical minds, had been already inaugurated by my dis- 
covery of the laws of Social Science.: But the fact of its having 
fallen into disuse is no reason for going back to the old revolu- 
I tionary m.otto, which since the crisis of 1789 has ceased to be ‘ ' V 
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appropiiate. In the utter ahsence of social convictions it has 
obtained a sort of oflScial resuscitation ; but this will not prevent 
men of good sense and right feeling from adopting spontane- 
ously the motto Order and Progress^ as the principle of all poli- 
tical action for the future. In the second chapter I dwelt upon 
it at some length, and pointed out its political and philosophical 
meaning. I have now only to show its connection with the 
other mottoes of which we have been speaking and the pro- 
bability of its adoption. Each of them, like all combinations, 
whether in the moral or physical world, is composed of two 
elements ; and the last has one of its elements in common with 
the second, as the second has in common with the first. 
Moreover, Liberty, the element common to the two first, 
is in reality contained in the third ; since all Progress implies 
Liberty. But Order is put foremost, because the word is 
here intended to cover the whole field that properly belongs 
to it, including things private as well as public, theoretical as 
well as practical, moral as well as political. Progress is put 
next, as the end for which Order exists, and as the mode in 
which it should be manifested. This conception, for which the 
crisis of 1789 prepared the way, will be our guiding principle 
throughout the constructive phase of the Western Eevolution. 
The reconciliation of Order and Progress, which had hitherto 
been impossible, is now an accepted fact for all advanced minds. 
For the public this is not yet the case ; but since the close of 
the Counter-revolution in 1830, all minds have been tending 
unconsciously in this direction. The tendency becomes still 
more striking by contrast with an opposite movement, the 
increasing identity of principles between the reactionary and 
the anarchist schools. 

But even if we suppose accomplished what is yet only in 
prospect, even if the fundamental principle of our, future polity 
were accepted and publicly ratified by the adoption of this 
motto, yet permanent reconstruction of political institutions 
would still be premature. Before this can be attempted, the 
spiritual interregnum must he terminated. For this object, in 
which all hearts and minds, especially among the working classes 
and among women, must unite their efforts with those of the 
philosophic priesthood, at least one generation is required. 
During this period governmental policy should be avowedly 
provisional; its one; .object should be to maintain what is so 
essential to our state of transition, Order, at home and abroad. 
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Here, too. Positivism suffices for tlie task ; by explaining on 
historical principles the stage that we have left, and that at 
which we shall ultimately arrive, it enables us to understand 
the character of the intermediate stage. 

The solution of the problem consists in a new revolutionary 
government, adapted to the Positive phase of the Eevolution, 
as the admirable institutions of the ' Convention were to its 
negative phase. The principal features of such a government 
should be perfect freedom of speech and discussion, and at the 
same time political preponderance of the central authority with 
proper guarantees for its purity. To secure perfect freedom of 
discussion, various measures should be taken. All penalties 
and fines which at present hamper such discussion should be 
abolished, the only check left being the obligation of signature. 
Again, all difficulties in the way of criticising the private cliarac- 
ter of public men, due to the disgraceful legislation of the 
psychologists, should be removed. Lastly, ail official grants to 
theological and metaphysical institutions should be discontinued ; 
for while these last, freedom of instruction in the true sense 
cannot be said to exist. With such substantial guarantees 
there will be little fear of reactionary tendencies on the part of 
the executive ; and consequently no danger in allowing it to take 
that ascendancy over the electoral body which, in the present 
state of mental and moral anarchy, is absolutely necessary for 
the maintenance of material order. On this plan the French 
assembly would be reduced to about two hundred members : 
and its only duty would be to vote the budget proposed by the 
finance committee of government, and to audit the accounts of 
the past year. All executive or legislative measures would come 
within the province of the central power ; the only condition 
being that they should first be submitted to free discussion, 
whether by journals, public meetings, or individual thinkers, 
though such discussion should not hind the government legally. 
The progressive character of the government thus guaranteed, 
we have next to see that the men who compose it shall be such 
as are likely to carry out the provisional and purely practical 
purpose with which it is instituted. On Positive principles, it 
is to the working classes that we should look for the only 
statesmen worthy of succeeding to the statesmen of the Con- 
vention. Three of such men would be required for the central 
government. They would combine the functions of a ministry 

X 2 " ‘ ,-v, . \ , 
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with thos6 of inonarchy, one of them taking the direction of 
Foreign affairs^ another of Home affairs, the third of I inance. 
They would convoke and dissolve the representative assembly on 
their own responsibility. Of this body the majority would in a 
short time, without any law to that effect, consist of the larger 
capitalists ; for the ofiBce would be gratuitous, and the duties 
would be of a kind for which their ordinary avocations fitted 
them. Changes would occasionally be necessary in the central 
government ; but since it would consist of three persons, its 
continuity might be maintained, and the traditions of the previous 
generation, as well as the tendencies of the future, and the posi- 
tion actually existing, might all be represented. 

Such a government, though of course retaining some revolu- 
tionary features, would come as near to the normal state as is 
at present practicable. For its province would be entirely 
limited to material questions, and the only anomaly of impor- 
tance would be the fact of choosing rulers from the w^orking 
classes, Normally, this class is excluded from political adminis- 
tration, which falls ultimately into the hands of capitalists. 
But the anomaly is so obviously dependent simply on the 
present condition of affairs, and will be so ^ restricted in its 
application, that the working classes are not likely to be seri- 
ously demoralised by it. The primary object being to infuse 
morality into practical life, it is clear that working men, whose 
minds and hearts are peculiarly accessible to moral influence, 
are for the present best qualified for political power. No check 
meantime is placed on the action of the capitalists ; and this 
provisional policy prepares the way for their ultimate accession 
to power, by convincing them of the urgent need of private and 
public regeneration, without which they can never be worthy of 
it. By this course, too, , it becomes easier to bring the eon- 
siiltative influence of a spiritual power to bear upon modern 
government. At first such influence can only be exercised 
spontaneously ; but it will become more and more systematic 
with every new step in the great philosophical renovation on 
which the final reorganisation of society is based. 

The propriety of the provisional policy here recommended 
is further illustrated by the, wide scope of its application. 
Although suggested by the difficulties peculiar to the position of 
France, it is equally adapted to other nations who are sufficiently 
advanced to take part in the great revolutionary crisis. Thus 
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the second phase of the Revolution is at once distinguished from 
the first, by having an Occidental, as opposed to a purely 
National, character. And the fact of the executive govern- 
ment being composed of working men, points in the same direc- 
tion ; since of all classes working men are the most free from 
local prejudices, and have the strongest tendencies, both intel- 
lectually and morally, to universal union. Even should this 
form of government be limited for some years to France, it 
would be enough to remodel the old system of diplomacy 
throughout the West. 

Such are the advantages which the second revolutionary 
government will derive from the possession of systematic prin- 
ciples ; whereas the government of the Convention was left to 
its empirical judgments, and had nothing but its progressive 
instincts to correct them. 

A special Report was published in August 1848 by the 
Positivist Society, in which the subject of provisional govern- 
ment will be found discussed in greater detail. 

Quiet at home and peace abroad being thus secured, we shall 
be able, notwithstanding the continuance of mental and moral 
anarchy, to proceed actively with the vast work of social re- 
generation, with the certainty of full liberty of thought and 
expression. For this purpose it will be desirable to institute 
the philosophical and political association to which I alluded in 
the last volume of my Positive Philosophy ’ (published in 1842), 
under the title of Positive Occidental Committee.’ Its sittings 
would usually he Iield in Paris, and it would consist, in tlie first 
place, of eight Frenchmen, seven Englishmen, six Germans, five 
Italians, and four Spaniards. This would be enough to repre- 
sent fairly the principal divisions of each i^opulation. The 
Germanic population, for instance, might send a Dutchman, a 
Prussian, a Swede, a Dane, a Bavarian, and an Austrian. So, 
too, the Italian members might come respectively from Pied- 
mont, ' Lombardy, Tuscany, the Eoman^ States, and the. two 
Sicilies. Again, Catalonia, Castilla, Andalusia, and Portugal 
would adequately represent the Spanish Peninsula* 

Thus we shoidd have a sort of permanent Council of the new 
Church. Each of the three elements of the moderating power 
should be admitted into it ; and it might also contain such 
members of the governing class as wereAuflSciently regenerated 
to be of use in forwarding the general mqyemant. ^ There should 
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be practical men in this council as well as philosophers. Here, 
as elsewhere, it will be principally from the working classes that 
such practical co-operation will come ; but no support, if given 
sincerely, will be rejected, even should it emanate from the 
classes who are destined to extinction. It is also must impor- 
tant for the purposes of this Council that the third element of 
the moderating power, women, should be included in it, so as to 
represent the fundamental principle of the preponderance of the 
heart over the understanding. Six ladies should be chosen in 
addition to the thirty membei's above mentioned : of these, two 
would be French, and one from each of the other nations. 
Besides their ordinary sphere of influence, it will be tlieir special 
duty to disseminate Positivism among our Southern brethren. 
It is an office that I had reserved for my saintly colleague, who, 
but for her premature death, would have rendered eminent 
service in such a Council. 

While material order is maintained in each nation by its 
own government, the members of the Council, as pioneers of the 
final order of society, will be carrying on the European move- 
ment, and gradually terminating the spiritual interregnum, which 
is now the sole obstacle to social regeneration. They will for- 
ward the development and diffusion of Positivism, and make 
practical application of its principles, in all ways that are 
honourably open to them. Instruction of all kinds, oral or 
written, popular or philosophic, will fall within their province ; 
but’ their chief aim will be to inaugurate the \worship of Hu- 
manity so far as that is possible. And already , -a beginning is 
possible, so far at least as the system of ^commemoration is con- 
cerned. Politically they may give a direct proof of the interna- 
tional character of the Positive system,, by bringing forward 
several measures, the utility of , which has long been recognised, 
but which have been neglected for want of some central authority 
placed beyond the reach of national rivalry. 

One of the most important of such measures would be the 
establishment of a Western naval force, with the twofold object 
of protecting the seas, and of assisting geographical and scientific 
discovery* It should be recruited and supported by all five 
branches of the Occidental family, and would thus be a good 
substitute for the admirable institution of maritime Chivalry 
which fell with Catholicism. Its flag would naturally bear the 
Positivist motto, the first sign of its public adoption. 
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Another measure, conceived in the same spirit, would soon intema- 

,,,, , 1 -t.-ii 1 • ^ • j. tionalcoin** 

follow, one which has been long desired, but which, owing to age. 
the anarchy prevalent throughout the West 'since the decline of 
Catholicism, has never yet been carried out* The consent of the 
various governments will be obtained to a common monetary 
standard, by which industrial transactions will be greatly facili- 
tated. Three spheres made respectively of gold, silver, and 
platinum, and each weighing fifty grammes, would differ suffici- 
ently in value for the purpose. The sphere should have a small 
flattened base, and on the great circle parallel to it the Positi- 
vist motto would he inscribed. At the pole would be the 
image of the immortal Charlemagne, the founder of the Western 
Eepublic, and round the image his name would be engraved, in 
its Latin form, Carolus; that name, respected as it is by all 
nations of Europe alike, would be the common appellation of the 
universal monetary standard. 

The adoption of such measures would soon bring the Positi- 
vist Committee into favour. Many others might be suggested, 
relating directly to its fundamental purpose, which need not be 
specially mentioned here. I will only suggest the foundation, 
by voluntary effort, of an Occidental School, to serve as the 
nucleus of a true philosophic class. The students would 
ultimately enter the Positivist priesthood ; they would in most 
instances come from the working class, without, however, exclud- 
ing real talent from whatever quarter. By their agency the 
septennial coarse of Positive teaching might be introduced in 
all places disposed to receive it. They would besides supply 
voluntary missionaries, who would preach the doctrine every- 
where, even outside the limits of Western Europe, according to 
the plan hereafter to be explained. The travels of Positivist 
w^orkrnen, in the ordinary duties of their calling, would greatly 
facilitate this work. 

A more detailed view of this provisional system of instruction 
will be found in the second edition of the ^Eeport on the Sub- 
ject of a Positive School/ published by the Positivist Society in 
1849 . , , " : ■■■;.' ■ 

There is another step which might, be .’taken, reflating hot 
merely 'to the period of transition? but also, to the normal state. Bepuwic. 

A flag suitable to. the Western ..Republic might • be adopted, 
which with slight alterations would' ialso be , the flag for each ' 
nation. The want of. such a symbol, is, already instinctively felt. 
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What is wanted is a substitute for the old retrograde symbols, 
which yet shall avoid all subversive tendencies. It would be a 
suitable' inauguration of the period of transition which we are 
now entering, if the colours and mottoes appropriate to the final 
state were adopted at its outset. 

To speak first of the banner to be used in religious services. 
It should be painted on canvas ; on one side the ground would 
be white ; on it would be the emblem of Humanity, pictured as 
a woman of thirty years of age, bearing her son in her arms. 
The other side would bear the religious formula of Positivists : 
Love is our Principle^ Order is our Basis ^ Progress our End^ 
upon a ground of green, the colour of hope and therefore most 
suitable for emblems of the future. 

Grreen, too, would be the colour of the political flag, com- 
mon to the whole West. As it is intended to float freely, it does 
not admit of painting : but the carved image of Humanity 
might be placed at the banner-pole. The principal motto of 
Positivism will, in this case, be divided into two, both alike 
significant. One side of the flag will have the political and 
scientific motto, Order and Progress ; the other, the moral and 
esthetic motto, Live for Others. The first will be preferred by 
men; the other is more specially adapted to women, who are 
thus invited to participate in these public manifestations of social 
feeling. 

This point settled, the question of the various national flags 
becomes easy. In these the centre might be green, and the 
national colours might be displayed on the border. Thus, in 
France, where the innovation will be first introduced, the border 
would be tricolour, with the present arrangement of colours, 
except that more space should be given to the white, in honour 
of our old royal flag. In this way uniformity would be combined 
with variety ; and, moreover, it would be shown that the new 
feeling of Occidentality is perfectly compatible with respect for 
the smallest nationalities. Each would retain the old signs in 
combination with the common symbol. The same principle 
would apply to all emblems of minor importance. 

The question of these symbols, of which I have spoken during' 
the last two years in my w’eekly courses of lectures, illustrates 
the most immediate of the functions to which the Positive Com- 
mittee will be called. I mention it here, as a type of its general 
action upon European society* 
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Without setting any limits to the gradual increase of tlie 
Association, it is desirable that the central nucleus should always 
remain limited to the original number of thirty-six, with two 
additions, which will shortly be mentioned. Each member 
’might institute a more numerous association in his own country, 
and this again might be the parent of others. Associations 
thus affiliated may be developed to an unlimited extent ; and 
thus we shall be able to maintain the unity and homogeneity of 
the Positive Church, without impairing its coherence and vigour. 
As soon as Positivism lias gained in every country a sufficient 
number of voluntary adherents to constitute the preponde- 
rating section of the community, the regeneration of society is 
secured. 

The members assigned above for the different nations, only 
represent the order in which the advanced minds in each will 
co-operate in the movement. The order in which the great body 
of each nation will join it, will be, so far as we can judge from 
their antecedents, somewhat different. The difference is, that 
Italy here takes the second place, and Spain the third, while 
England descends to the last. The grounds for this important 
modification are indicated in the third edition of my ^ Positive 
Calendar.’ They will be discussed in detail in the fourth volume 
of this Treatise.^ 

From Europe the movement will spread ultimately to the 
whole race. But the first step in its progress will naturally be 
to the inhabitants of our colonies, who, though politically inde- 
pendent of Western Europe, still retain their filiation with it. 
Twelve colonial members maybe added to the Council ; four for 
each American Continent, two for India, two for the Dutch and 
Spanish possessions in the Indian Ocean. 

This gives us forty-eight members. To these twelve foreign 
associates will gradually be added, to represent the populations 
’whose growth has been retarded ; and then the Council will 
have received its full complement. For every nation of the 
'world is destined for the same ultimate conditions of social re- 
generation as ourselves, the only difference being that Western 
Europe, under the leadership of France, takes the initiative. It 
is of great importance not to attempt this final extension too 
soon, an error which would impair the precision and vigour of 

^ The ralatir© position liere assigned, to iBgiaiid' and Germany ia reversed in 
the fourth voIimiG of the ‘ Politique Positive/ - , 
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tlae renovating movement. At the same time it must never be 
forgotten that the existence of the Grreat Being remains incom- 
plete until all its members are brought into harmonious co- 
operation. , In ancient times social sympathy was restricted to 
the idea of Nationality ; between this and the final conception of 
Humanity, the Middle Ages introduced the intermediate con- 
ception of Christendom or Occidentality ; the real bearing of 
which is at present but little appreciated. It will be our first 
political duty to revive that conception, and place it on a firmer 
basis, by terminating the anarchy consequent on the extinction 
of Catholic Feudalism. While occupied in this task, we shall 
become impressed with the conviction that the union of 
Western Europe is but a preliminary step to the union of Hu- 
manity ; an instinctive presentiment of which has existed from 
the infancy of our race, but which, as long as theological belief 
and military life were predominant, could never be carried out 
even in thought. The primary laws of human development 
which form the philosophical basis of the Positive system, apply 
necessarily to all climates and races whatsoever, the only dif- 
ference being in the rapidity of evolution. The inferiority of 
other nations in this respect is not inexplicable ; and it will now 
be compensated by a growth of greater regularity than ours, and 
less interrupted hy shocks and oscillations. Obviously in our 
case systematic guidance was impossible, since it is only now 
that our growth is complete that we can learn the general laws 
common to it and to other cases. Wise and generoixs interven- 
tion of the West on behalf of our sister nations who are less 
advanced, will form a noble field for Social Art, when based on 
sound scientific principles. Eelative without being arbitrary, 
zealous and yet always temperate ; such should he the spirit of this 
intervention; and thus conducted, it will form a system of moral 
and political action far nobler than the proselytism of theology 
or the extension of military empire. The time will come when 
it will engross the whole attention of the Positive Council ; but 
for the present it must remain secondary to other subjects of 
greater urgency. 

The first to join the Western movement will necessarily he 
the remaining portion of the White race: which in all its 
branches is superior to, the other two races. There are two 
Monotheist nations, and one Polytheist, which will be succes- 
sively incorporated. Each step will facilitate the one succeeding, 
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and taken together, the three represent the propagation of 
Positivism in the East. 

The vast population of the Eussian empire was left outside Bussia, 
the pale of Catholic Feudalism. By virtue of its Christianity, 
however, notwithstanding its entire confusion of temporal and 
spiritual power, it holds the first place among the Monotheistic 
nations of the East. Its initiation into the Western movement 
will be conducted by two nations of intermediate position ; 
Grreece, connected with Eussia by the tie of religion ; and Poland, 
united with her politically. Though neither of these nations is 
homogeneous in structure with Eussia, it would cause serious 
delay in the propagation of Positivism should the connection 
be altogether terminated. 

The next step will be to Mohammedan Monotheism ; first in Mohan 
Turkey, afterwards in Persia. Here Positivism will find points tSes?^ 
of sympathy of which Catholicism could not admit. Indeed 
these are already perceptible. Arab civilisation transmitted 
Greek science to us : and this will always secure for it an 
honourable place among the essential elements of the medieval 
system, regarded as a preparation for Positivism. 

Lastly, we come to the Polytheists of India ; and with them India, 
the incorporation of the White race will be complete. Already 
we see some spontaneous tendencies in this direction. Although 
from exceptional causes Theocracy has been preserved in India, 
there exist real points of contact with Positivism ; and in this 
respect the assistance of Persia will be of service. It is the pecu- 
liar privilege of the Positive doctrine that, taking so complete a 
view of human development, it is always able to appreciate the 
most ancient forms of social life at their true worth. 

In these three stages of Positivist propagation, the Council 
will liave elected the first half of its foreign associates ; admitting 
successively a Greek, a Eussian, an Egyptian, a Turk, a Persian, 
and finally, a Hindoo. 

The Yellow race has adhered firmly to Polytheism. But it CMna, 
has been considerably modified in all its branches by Mono- 
theism, either in the Christian or Mohammedan form. To some 
extent, therefore, it is prepared for farther change; and a 
sufficient number of adherents may soon be obtained for ’Tartary, ^ ’ 
China, Japan, and Malacca to be Teprosented in the Council. 

With one last addition, the organisation of' the Council is Africa, 
complete* The Black race has to '1)0 included., It should 
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send two representatives ; one from Hayti, which, had the energy 
to shake off the iniquitous yoke of slavery, and the other from 
central Africa, which has never yet been subjected to European 
influence. European pride has looked with contempt on these 
African tribes, and imagines them destined to hopeless stagna- 
tion. But the very fact of their having been left to themselves 
renders them better disposed to receive Positivism, the first 
system in which their Fetichistic faith has been appreciated, as 
the origin from which the historical evolution of society has 
proceeded. 

It is probable that the Council will have reached its limit of 
sixty members, before the spiritual interregnum in the central 
region of Humanity has been terminated. But even if poli- 
tical reconstruction were to proceed so rapidly in Europe as to 
render all possible assistance to this vast movement, it is hardly 
conceivable that the five stages of which it consists can he 
thoroughly effected within a period of two centuries. But how- 
ever this may be, the action of the Council will become increas- 
ingly valuable, not only for its direct influence on the less 
advanced nations, hut also and more especially, because the 
proofs it will furnish of the universality of the new religion will 
strengthen its adherents in the Western family. 

But without waiting till Positivism has been bi'ought into 
this direct contact with all the preliminary phases of develop- 
ment, the features of the system stand out already with sufficient 
clearness to enable us to begin at once the work of mental and 
social renovation for which our revolutionary predecessors so 
energetically prepared the way. In their case hatred of the 
Past impaired their judgment of the Future. With us, on the 
contrary, social sympathy rests upon the historical spirit, and at 
the same time strengthens it. Solidarity with our contempo- 
raries is not enough for us, unless we combine it with the sense 
of Continuity with former times ; and while we press on toward 
the Future, we lean upon the Past, every phase of which our 
religion holds in honour. So far from the energy of our pro- 
gressive movement being hampered by such feelings, it is only 
by doing such full justice to the Past as no system but ours can 
do consistently, that we can attain perfect emancipation of 
thought ; because we are thus saved from the necessity of maldng 
the slightest actual concession to systems which we regard as 
obsolete. Understanding their nature and their purpose better 
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than the sectaries who still empirically adhere to them, we can 
see that each was in its time necessary as a preparatory step 
towards the final system, in which all their partial and imperfect 
services will be combined. 

Comparing it especially with the last synthesis by which the 
Western family of nations has been directed, it is clear even 
from the indications given in this prefatory review, that the 
new synthesis is more real, more comprehensive, and more stable. 
All that we find to admire in the medijeval system is developed 
and matured in Positivism. It is the only system which can 
induce the intellect to accept its due position of subordination 
to the heart. We recognise the piety and chivalry of our 
ancestors, who made a noble application of the best doctrine that, 
was possible in their time. We believe that were they living 
now, they would be found in our ranks. They would acknow- 
ledge the decay of their provisional phase of thought, and 
would see that in its present degenerate stsite it is only a symbol 
of reaction, and a source of discord. 

And now that the doctrine has been shown to rest on a 
central principle appealing alike to instinct and to reason, we 
may carry our comparison a step further ; and convince all clear- 
seeing and honest minds that it is .as sirperior to former systems 
in its influence over the emotions and the imagination, as it is 
from the practical and intellectual aspect. Under it life, whether 
private or public, becomes in a still higher sense than under 
Polytheism a continuous act of worship, performed under the 
inspiration of universal Love. All our thoughts, feelings, and 
actions flow spontaneously to a common centre in Humanity, 
our Snprenie Being ; a Being who is real, accessible, and sym- 
pathetic, because she is of the same nature as her worshippers, 
though far superior to any one of them. The very conception 
of Humanity is a condensation of the whole mental and social 
history of man. For it implies the irrevocable extinction of theo- 
logy and of war ; both of which are incompatible with uni- 
formity of belief and with co-operation of all the energies of the 
race. - The spontaneous morality of the emotions is restored to 
its due place ; and Philosophy, Poetry, and Polity are thereby 
regenerated. Each is placed in its due relation to the others, 
and is consecrated to the study,, the praise, and the service of 
Humanity, the most relative and tke most perfectible of all 
beings. Science passes from the analytic to the synthetic state. 
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being entrusted with the high mission of founding an objective 
basis for man’s action on the laws of the external world and of 
man’s nature ; the only basis that can control the oscillation of 
our opinions^ the versatility of our feelings^ and the instability 
of our purposes. Poetry assumes at last its true social function, 
and will henceforth be preferred to all other studies. By ideali- 
sing Humanity under every aspect, it enables us to give fit ex- 
pression to the gratitude we owe to her, both publicly and as 
individuals ; and thus it becomes a source of the highest spiritual 
benefit. 

But amidst the pleasures that spring from the study and the 
praise of Humanity, it must be remembered, that Positivism is 
characterised always by reality and utility, and admits of no 
degeneration into asceticism or quietism. The Love by which 
it is inspired is no passive principle : while stimulating Reason 
and Imagination, it does so only to give a higher direction to 
the practical Energies in which the Positive spirit first arose ; 
and from which it extended first to the sphere of thought, and 
ultimately to the moral sphere. The grand object of human 
existence is the constant improvement of the natural Order 
that surrounds us : of our material condition first ; subsequently 
of our physical, intellectual, and moral nature. And the 
highest of these objects is moral progress, whether in the 
individual, in the family, or in society. It is on this that 
human happiness, whether in private or public life, principally 
depends. Political art, then, when subordinated to morality, 
becomes the most essential of all arts, consisting in concentra- 
tion of all human effort upon the service of Humanity, in ac- 
cordance with the natural laws which regulate her existence. 

The great merit of ancient systems of polity, of the Roman 
system especially, was that precedence was always given to 
public interests ; every citizen co-operating in the manner and 
degree that was possible in times when no right ordering of 
domestic life had been effected* In the Middle Ages, when 
Catholicism attempted to form a complete system of morality, 
private life was made the principal object. All our affections 
were subjected to a most beneficial course of discipline, in which 
the inmost springs of vice and virtue were reached. But owing 
to the inadequacy of the doctrines on which the system rested, 
the solution of the problem was incoherent. The method by 
which Catholicism controlled the selfish propensities was 
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one whicli turned men away from public life, and concentrated 
them on interests which were at once chimerical and personal. 
The immediate value of this great effort was, that it brought 
about for the first time a separation between moral and politi- 
cal power, which in the systems of antiquity had always been 
confounded. But the separation was due rather to the force of 
circumstances than to any conscious efforts, and it could not be 
fully carried out, because it was incompatible with the spirit of 
the Catholic doctrine and with the military character of society. 
Women sympathised with Catholicism, but the people never 
supported it with enthusiasm, and it soon sank under the 
encroachments of the temporal power and the degeneracy of the 
priesthood. 

Positivism is the only system which can renew this pre- 
mature effort and bring it to a satisfactory issue. Combining' 
the spirit of antiquity with that of Catholic Feudalism, it aims 
at carrying out the political programme put forward by the 
Convention. 

Positive religion brings before us in a definite shape the 
noblest of human problems, the permanent preponderance of 
Social feeling over Self-love. As far as the exceeding imper- 
fection of our nature enables us to solve it, it will be solved by 
calling our home affections into continuous action; affections 
which stand half way between self-love and universal sj^mpathy. 
In order to consolidate and develop this solution, Positivisiiq, 
lays down the philosophical and social principle of separation of 
theoretical from practical power. Theoretical power is consul- 
tative; it directs education, and supplies general principles. 
Practical power directs action by special and imperative rules. 
All the elements of society that are excluded from political 
government become guarantees for the preservation of this 
arrangement. The priests of Humanity, who are the systematic 
organs of the moderating power, will always find themselves 
supported, in their attempts to modify the governing power, by 
women and by the people. But to be so supported, they must 
be men who, in addition to the= intellectual power necessary for 
their mission, have the moral qualities which are yet more 
necessary; who combine, that is, the tenderness of women with 
the energy of the people. The’ first '.guarantee' for the 'posses- 
sion of such qualities is the -sacrifice of political authority and 
even of wealth* Then 'We' may 'at-Iast hope^ ,to see'" tire new' 
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religion taking the place of the' old, because it will fulfil in a 
more perfect way the mental and social purposes for which the 
old religion existed. Monotheism will lapse like Polytheism 
and Fetichism into the domain of history ; and will like them, 
be incorporated into the system of universal commemoration, 
in which Humanity will render due homage to all her prede- 
cessors. 

It is not then merely on the ground of speculative truth 
that Positivists would urge all those who are still halting be- 
tween two opinions, to choose between the absolute and the 
relative, between the fruitless search for Causes and the solid 
study of Laws, between submission to arbitrary Wills and sub- 
mission to demonstrable Necessities. It is for Feelino- still 
more than for Season to make the decision ; for upon it depends 
the establishment of a higher form of social life. 

^ ^ Monotheism in Western Europe is now as obsolete and as 
injurious as Polytheism was fifteen centuries ago. The discipline 
in which its moral value principally consisted has long since 
decayed; and consequently the sole effect of its doctrine, which 
has been so extravagantly praised, is to degrade the affections 
by imhmited desires, and to weaken the character by servile 
terrors. It supplied no field for the Imagination, and forced it 
back upon Polytheism and Fetichism, which under Theolo«T 

form the only possible foundation for poetry. The pursuits of 

practical life were never sincerely promoted by it, and they 
a vanced only by evading or resisting its influence. The 
nob est of all practical pursuits, that of social regeneration, is 
at the present time in direct opposition to it. For by its vao-ue 
notion of Providence, it prevents men from forming a true con- 
ception of Law, a conception necessary for true prevision on 
which all wise intervention must be based. 

Sincere bqlievers in Christianity will soon cease to interfere 
with the management of a world where they profess themselves 
to be pilgriins and strangers. The new Supreme Bein<>- i. no 

mastm rff vot accept the servants of two , 

r theological 

partisans, whether royalists, aristocrats, or democrats, have now 

for a long time been insincere. God to them is but the nominal 
chief of a hypocritical conspiracy, a conspiracy which is even 
more contemptible than it is odious. Their object is to keep 
the people from aU great social improvements hj assuring them 
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that they will find compensation for their miseries in an 
imaginary future life. The doctrine is already falling into dis- 
credit among the working classes everywhere throughout the 
West, especially in Paris. All theological tendencies, whether 
Catholic, Protestant, or Deist, really serve to prolong and 
aggravate oiir moral anarchy, because they hinder the diffusion 
of that social sympathy and breadth of view, without which we 
can never attain fixity of principle and regularity of life. Every 
subversive scheme now afloat has either originated in Mono- 
theism or has received its sanction. Even Catholicism has lost 
its power of controlling revolutionary extravagance in some of 
its own most distinguished members. 

It is for the sake of Order therefore, even more than of 
Progress, that we call on all those who desire to rise above then- 
present disastrous state of oscillation in feeling and opinion, to 
make a distinct choice between Positivism and Theology. For 
there are now but two camps : the camp of reaction and anarchy, 
which acknowledges more or less distinctly the direction of Grod : 
the camp of construction and progress, which is wholly devoted 
to Humanity. 

The^ Being upon whom all our thoughts are concentrated is 
one whose existence is undoubted. We recognise that existence 
not in the Present only, but in the Past, and even in the Future : 
and we find it always subject to one fundamental Law, by which 
we are enabled to conceive of it as a whole. Placing onr 
highest happiness in universal Love, we live, as far as it is 
possible, for others ; and this in public life as well as in private ; 
for the two are closely linked together in our religion ; a 
religion clothed in all the beauty of Art, and yet never incon- 
sistent with Science. After having thus exercised our powers 
to the full, and having given a charm, and sacredness to our 
temporary life, we shall at last be for ever incorporated into tlie 
Supreme Being, of whose life all noble natures are necessarily 
partakers. It is only through tlie worship of Humanity that we 
can feel the irnvard reality and inexpressible sweetness of this 
incorporation. It is unknown to' those who being still involved 
in theological belief, have not been able to form a clear concep- 
tion of the Future, and have never experienced the feeling of 
pure self-sacrifice. ' ' > . , 
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GENERAL INDICATION OF THESE PRINCIRLES. 


In the foregoing general review, I have shown that the advanced phefatory 
portion 01 our race has now completed its preparatory training ; pp. 325-330. 
and that being in the possession of the philosophic principles Positivism a 
upon which its permanent social system is to be founded, it timonil 
should proceed without delay to the task of construction. The 
utter decay of all theological and military institutions facilitates, 
and indeed enforces, the establishment of that state of peaceful 
enlightenment by which alone the wants of human nature can 
be fully satisfied, and which all previous phases of development 
have approached more and more nearty. An inevitable crisis in 
the condition of Western Europe has subjected it for the last 
two generations to a series of oscillations between anarchy and 
retrogression; both equally connected henceforth with theo- 
logical principles : and the only issue of this crisis lies in 
the substitution of the permanent government of Humanity for 
the provisional government of God. 

Social reconstruction as here viewed, invoh^es the perfect 
co-ordination of the three essential modes of human existence, 
collectively or individually regarded ; that is to say, of specu- 
lative life, active life, and affective life. Under the primitive 
systems of theocracy they were united harmoniously ; but that 
unity, becoming soon oppressive, long ago ceased, and has never 
yet been restored. Each of these modes in turn, during the 
three great epochs of European history, has been cultivated to 
the exclusion of tlie rest ; a process which hovrever necessary 
for the attainment of their full gTowth, was fatal to their mutual 
harmony. The period of preparatory 'training is now past, and 
the time has arrived for tijte foundation of a complete and final 
synthesis, in which a wider sphere 'Will be given^ for the 
simultaneous action of Intellect, : Ehef gjt,', and Feeling, thah 'each . ^ / 
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could separately JElnd either in Greek civilisation, Eoinan citizen- 
ship, or Catholic-feudal discipline. In such a synthesis, wliile 
recognising with the Eomans the supremacy of action over 
speculation, we should incorporate the mediieval tendency to 
subordinate both to affection, the only true source of human 
unity. 

All these essential conditions are alike satisfied by the 
on Demonstrated Eeligion which is now about to replace Eevealed 
Eeligioii ; as Eevelation, fifteen centuries ago, superseded Inspi- 
ration. In this final religion, as in that of primitive times, 
and in the transitory religion which followed, there are three 
distinct, though mutually-related elements : the Doctrine, the 
Life, the Worship. They relate respectively to the three 
primary classes of human attributes : thoughts, acts, and 
feelings. They correspond, therefore, to the three great results 
of man’s constructive efforts, Philosophy, Polity, and Poetry. 

Yet, connected as these elements are, the work of systema- 
' tising them cannot be effected simultaneously. Whether 
the object be union or discipline, religion involves the entire 
subordination of human existence to an external power. We 
must therefore understand the nature of this power before we 
can define the course of action which it prescribes, or the 
feelings of reverence with which it is to be regarded. Thus 
religious life presupposes religious doctrine ; and as the result 
of both, there follows religious worship, strengthening faith 
and duty hy maintaining’ their constant 'relation to the supreme 
element of our nature, affection. This has always been the 
natiual course, even when the objects of worship were beings 
of a purely fictitious kind, originating in spontaneous efforts 
of Imagination. A fortiori^ it will be the course followed in 
the final religion, where the object venerated is one of un- 
(][uestioned reality, but whicli, from the complexity of its 
nature it was for a long time impossible to grasp. As tlien 
Theocracy and Theolatry depended upon Theology, so Sociology 
is necessary as the systematic basis of Sociocnicy and 8oclo- 
latryd 

At oae time I regretted the hybrid character of those throe iiidispensablo 
terais ; although the inadequacy of any pnrely Greek root for tlie pnr]:ioscj is a 
supicjent excuse for it. But' there is a compensation, as I reflodod nfUu’wards fu* 
tins etymological defect, in tho fact that it recalls the tnro historical so i trees 
one intellectual, the other social— from which modern civilisatioit 1ms aprano* 
Ihero are other scientific terms, equally hybrid, which it has boon found nocessai^ 
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But tlie elaboration of religious Doctrine, altliough it is the tms Trea- 
first point with which our attention must be occupied, will be cMefly aSc; 
insufficiently efiected until we have derived from it some 
distinct conception of the Life, and also of the Worship, with discipi?ne 
which it is associated. As the final object of all conceptions ind wSip 
which have any real value is to regulate our conduct and our 
feelings, their capacity for doing so is always the best proof that 
their development is mature. Until this is the case, the mind 
still remains in the philosophical or scientific stage, by which 
especially in modern times the true religious state is prepared 
and preceded. Tliis treatise therefore will often touch on 
Sociocracy, and even on Sociolatry, although its principal object 
will always be Sociology properly so called. The ripeness of the 
Doctrine for practical application has been clearly shown in the 
preceding Eeview, and it will be exhibited at greater detail 
in the concluding volume. When the co-ordination of Positive 
Doctrine is complete, and the foundation of the religion of 
Humanity has been laid, religious Life and Worship will in turn 
become the principal object of meditation ; and thus we may 
be led incidentally to fresh sociological discoveries. But at pre- 
sent they can only be referred to as the test by which our con- 
ceptions of religious doctrine should be judged. 

These spontaneous relations of Doctrine with Life and 
Worship are of great importance in the synthesis which we are 
now undertaking ; not merely because they keep its practical 
object constantly before us, but also through the strong stimulus 
which our intellectual powers receive from being constantly 
recalled to the consciousness of their moral and social influence. 

The procedure here indicated is in the highest degree rational. 

It evidently accords with the synthetical spirit which belongs 
to every religion, and which should more especially characterise 
the final religion, since its very object is to establish a more 
complete and homogeneous relation between the various modes 
of human existence. It is in the present day peculiarly im- 
portant to bring this relation prominently forward on every 

to use, as, e.g., mineralogy ; so that when, as in the present case^ the hybridism is 
connected with an important philosopliical moaning, there is still less reason for 
rejecting it. The word Sociology has already been adopted by all Western thinkers 
from my Positive Philosophy. It maybe hoped, that the words Sociolatry and 
Sociocracy will soon become current also. The. reasons for their employment are 
at least as urgent ; and they were readily accepted by the large audience who 
attended my course of philosophic lectures on the general Msfeoiy of Humanity. 
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suitable occasion, that we may emancipate ourselves as far as 
possible from the dispersive spirit which at present vitiates our 
efforts. The revolt of the intellect against the heart which has 
lasted through the whole course of modern history, has, it is 
true, been recently, terminated, in principle at least, by the 
foundation of social science. But it has left deep traces every- 
where, which can only be eradicated by sufficient practical expe- 
rience of the normal state. Positivists then should endeavour 
as far as possible to develop not merely the influence of Intellect 
on Character, but what is less understood and yet equally im- 
portant, the influence of Feeling in stimulating, and even in 
inspiring Intellect. In the Middle Ages, in spite of the imper- 
fection of their creed, this reaction was a sacred truth, generally 
recognised. And it is still more applicable to the Eeligion of 
Demonstration, in which the field formerly occupied by super- 
natural gTace is subjected, as in the case of all other phenomena, 
to definite laws ; laws which to the true philosopher are the 
principal subject of meditation! 

Urgent as these considerations are on their own account, 
they receive additional force from the present political condition 
of Western Europe. The Positive system, substituting com- 
prehensiveness of thought for the spirit of detail, comes before 
us at a time when social considerations of the highest kind are 
powerfully engrossing our attention. I have already pointed 
out the influence of political causes in preparing the way for, 
and even in the formation of Positive Philosophy. And now 
that this Philosophy, originating in science, is rising to the 
higher rank of a religion, there is still more room for such 
influences to guide its progress, and thus to indicate spon- 
taneously the subordination of the intellectual to the social 
point of view. The intervention of moral and political interests 
is of the greatest importance in preserving the new synthesis 
from the idle digressions and self-satisfied apathy to which our 
speculative faculties, when left to themselves, are so prone, 
especially in times of anarchy. If Positivism is to surmount 
the formidable opposition that is now being brought to bear 
against it, it must be by the combined assistance of the working 
classes and of women, JS'ow the condition on which alone it 
can receive and retain their support is that it shall never lose 
sight of that high social mission, which in the eyes of all but 
the purely speculative class constitutes the whole of its real value. 
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Such, then, is the systematic form which all true thinkers 
of the West, stimulated by the urgent necessities of the time, 
will ultimately give to Positive Logie. In their attempts Legitimacy 
gradually to solve the great problems of life, they will com- 
bine all the instruments of thought which have been sanctioned 
in the past history of man. During the three successive phases 
of our collective infancy, Fetichism, Polytheism, and Mono- 
theism have shown the value respectively of feelings, of images, 
and of natural or artificial signs in the treatment of such ab- 
stract and general questions as have presented themselves. But 
each of these instruments has been employed too exclusively ; 
and thus each can only be regarded as a .spontaneous prepara- 
tion for the normal state of human reason. Since the close 
of the Middle Ages the pride of metaphysical or scientific 
speculation has indeed restricted the use of the term Logic to 
the last of these instruments, that is, to the use of signs ; 
these being the most available for Deduction, although of far 
less utility for Induction, and moreover far less adapted for 
popular use. But this separation between the Logic of women 
and working men, the Logic of poets, and the Logic of philo- 
sophers and men of science, has no real basis. In the final re- 
ligion all approved agencies for the investigation of the external 
order which man possesses will be brought into permanent 
and combined action. Deep study of man and of Humanity 
warrants then the recognition, as a logical instrument, of 
Feeling, on which the first spontaneous efforts of our nascent 
intellectual powers were based. The universal consensus by 
which the social organism is characterised, has led many 
writers, in the materialistic spirit which still exercises such 
influence over Western thought, to enlarge on the effects of 
wholesome bodily exercise as a stimulus to thought. But such 
writers almost invariably ignore the far greater efficiency in 
this respect of good moral impulses. In the Middle Ages this 
was universally recognised ; since that time none but the mys- 
tics have duly appreciated it. Yet the mental influence of 
the various cerebral organs on one another ought surely to be 
more direct and powerful than that of organs comparatively 
di.sconnected. Therefore the religion of demonstration, in 
which the general aspects of human existence are always kept 
in view, will insist even more strongly than Was done in the 
Middle Ages, on the intellectual value of affection, while at the 
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same time encouraging largely the reaction of affection upon 
intellect. Both tendencies follow naturally, and to an in- 
creasing extent, from the subjection of social phenomena to 
true laws ; and this at a time when urgent political necessities 
are forcing the attention of all upon the most important and 
difficult problems of life. 

The above considerations seem at first sight to relate more 
particularly to the subject of Sociology properly so called, and 
to have little reference to the introductory principles which we 
are at present endeavouring to systematise. But on. closer ex- 
amination we shall find that it is precisely for this introductory 
portion of my treatise that the new conception of Logic here 
presented is most indispensable. In the final science of 
sociology the reaction of Feeling upon Thought is indicated by 
the very nature of the subject ; there is the less occasion there- 
fore for specially insisting upon it. But it is otherwise with 
the preliminary sciences which, being engaged with more 
abstract and less elevated subjects, seem less amenable to moral 
influences. Yet it is with these that such influences are more 
peculiarly necessary, especially at the present day; because 
thinkers are so prone to misapprehend or ignore their true 
character and the purpose which they are intended to serve. 
The basis on which their systematisation as here indicated rests, 
is in reality the subordination of intellect to the service of 
social interests, from which it has been to so great an extent 
severed during the period of irreligion which has elapsed since 
the Middle Ages. This, then, is the proper occasion for 
urging, in the name of the demonstrated religion liere set 
forth, the substitution of the convergent for the divergent 
system of thought. In this great logical principle we have at 
once a decisive instance of the normal reaction of Feeling upon 
Intellect. 

With these general remarks, which it was indispensable to 
premise, we may proceed at once to the immediate object of 
this chapter. In explaining the present introduction to 
Sociology, we may consider first the purpose which it is in- 
tended to serve ; secondly its speculative character ; and lastly 
the method to he followed in it. 

The necessity of such an introduction is peculiar to the 
final religion.. Primitive religions were necessarily of too 
spontaneous a character to require it. We shall better under- 
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stand its necessity, and therefore the purpose to be served by it, 
if we look at the chief points of difference between the new 
Supreme Being and the old. 

The old was always simple and absolute, especially when 
Monotheism became the established belief.. The new Supreme 
Being on the contrary, is from its nature relative and composite. 
Hence it follows necessarily that the first is omnipotent, the 
second essentially dependent ; and to this again is due the fact 
that the first religious system is provisional, the second 
permanent. 

For in truth the supposition of absolute autocracy rendered 
the conception of God utterly self-contradictory, and therefore 
certain to decay. Thoughtfid men could not but see the im- 
possibility of reconciling omnipotence either with unlimited 
intelligence or with infinite goodness. Man’s reflective powers 
begin where observation ends ; their purpose is to supply the 
deficiency of observation. If we were always able to place 
ourselves in the circumstances best adapted for investigation, we 
should not require the faculty of reason, since we should dis- 
cover everything by mere inspection. Therefore omnipotence 
is inconsistent with the notion of infinite wisdom. Its incom- 
patibility with perfect benevolence is still more direct and 
evident. Ail man’s designs, and consequently all his feelings, 
have reference to certain fundamental obstacles, some of which 
he has to modify, to others to resign and adapt himself. The 
volition>s of a being who was really all-powerfid could then he 
nothing but mere caprices, not admitting of wisdom in the true 
sense of the word, since wisdom implies a necessity in the 
world without us compelling us to adapt means to ends. 

Under Polytheism, which in every respect is the most im- 
portant of the three theological stages, these radical incon- 
sistencies remained in the background, and were for a long time 
checked. But with the establishment of Monotheism they 
began at once to perplex ail vigorous minds. The impossibility 
of evading them woidd have speedily brought so untenable a 
doctrine into discredit had not men’s thoughts been for the most 
part justly preoccupied with its. moral and social applications. 
On the other hand these very applications placed the utter 
incoherence of the doctrine in a stronger light. For the divine 
type, which was being narrowed dowRj we have seen, by the 
force of logic to the single attribufe of omnipotence, ceased to 
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be an adequate representative of tbe human type, in which tlie 
combination of Activity with Feeling and Eeason is so cleaiiy 
marked. Consequently the moment that enquiry became 
possible, doubts arose which it was impossible to overcome. 
And Monotheism was. the less able to suppress them, that in its 
origin, while combating Polytheism, it had invoked and 
sanctioned the employment of reasoning in religious questions, 
a process which, when its own turn came, it was still less able 
to withstand. 

lathede- In this respect the new religion contrasts strongly with the 

pendenceof r' » o j 

the new su» old. The Very fact with which it is reproached, the dependence 
Si^orde?iiS object upou external conditions, is in reality its claim to 

its morai preference. We may be sure that its duration wdll equal that 
superiority, of the Being towards whom it is directed. In speaking of 
Humanity as supreme, we use the word only in reference to 
human po'wers and wants. It is quite conceivable that even 
within the limits of the Solar System there may exist an 
organism of still higher powers. Of this however we can know 
nothing ; and besides such a speculation, even if wdthiii our 
reach, would be wholly useless, since such a being could have 
no connection with ourselves. Of the conceptions within our 
range many are of no real utility to us ; whereas we are certain 
sooner or later to become aware of every important influence 
that acts upon us, the very fact of such action being itself a 
starting-point for our investigation. Dismissing then as use- 
less the comparison between all the Great Beings whose exist- 
ence is possible, it is enough for us to be sure that our own 
is superior to every existence within the compass of our 
knowledge. Conscious that our individual life must ever be 
subordinate to the life of Humanity, we regard Humanity as 
the ultimate object of all our efforts. 

, And now we may see the truth of the assertion that limita- 
tion of power constitutes the superiority which the kingdom of 
Humanity possesses, especially in moral and social aspects, over 
the kingdom of Grod. 

That the new Supreme Being is homogeneous with the beings 
subjected to it is at once obvious from its very structure. But 
such homogeneity, one of the first conditions of efficacy, was 
hardly possible for Theology ; except by humanising its types, 
which was done even under Monotheism. As to the second'coii- 
dition, that of preponderating power, the very proudest minds 
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can hardly fail to recognise it. When we reflect how dependent 
every part of our life, physical or moral, is upon time and place, 
each one of us feels the irresistible power of the true Grreat 
Being ; a power which his own personal effort can only modify 
within very slender limits. But the influence of Humanity is 
dependent on something besides superiority of magnitude and. 
duration. For Humanity is not composed of all individuals or 
groups of men, past, present, and future, taken indiscriminately. 
There can be no true whole unless the elements composing it 
are in a true sense assimilable. Therefore the new Great Being 
is formed by the co-operation, whether in time or space, only of 
such existences as are of a kindred nature with itself; excluding 
such as have proved merely a burden to the human race. It is 
on tins ground that we regard Humanity as composed essentially 
of the Dead; these alone being fully amenable to our judg- 
ment ; not to speak of their increasing superiority in number. 
If the living are admitted it is, except in rare instances, only 
provisionally. The present life is a period of probation, which 
after it is over residts either in exclusion or in permanent sub- 
jective incorporation into the life of Humanity. Consequently 
all elements truly belonging to Humanity are of necessity 
deserving of honour. Further, it is only by their nobler 
aspects that they can be considered as incorporated. The im- 
perfections which, during their first life, stimulated them to 
discordance, will form no part of their memory. These attributes 
%vill be brought prominently forward in the Poetry of the Future; 
and the superiority of the new Great Being to her worshippers 
in love and intellect will be as manifest as it already is in power. 
Thus in the supreme object of Positive Religion we find realised 
that combination of homogeneity of nature with preponderating 
power, which Catholicism strove ineffectually to attain by its 
fictitious ideal of Christ. 

We have now to explain the nature of this dependence upon 
external conditions, with which the religious efSeacy of the new 
Supreme Being is so intimately connected. Here the necessity 
of these introductory principles in a systematic treatise on 
Sociology will at once become apparent. 

The structure and the evolution of Humanity are subject to 
certain special laws which form the doctrinal basis of the final 
religion. These laws, which are not in any way susceptible of 
being reduced to others, are tire 'most' special and the most 
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complicated of the whole series of natural laws. It is the 
direct purpose of this ' Treatise to study these laws; and the 
second and third volumes are devoted to their statical and 
dynamical aspects. But before proceeding to their investi- 
gation, a systematic series of preliminary conceptions is 
necessary to give it scientific and logical coherence. Sociology 
cannot exist, as Theology did at first, as an isolated and original 
system of thought, disconnected from the rest of our knowledge. 
Alike in the methodic exposition as in the first formation of 
the science, it must be preceded and prepared by a general 
view of the laws which regulate the more general and less com- 
plicated phenomena. 

For, besides the laws peculiar to her own nature, Humanity 
is subjected also to those which govern all other beings, whether 
organic or inorganic. By the very fact of being real and not 
fictitious, her existence is in the highesst possible degree relative. 
Like every other organism, only to an increased extent, she is 
invariably subordinate to two kinds of conditions ; the condi- 
tions which relate to her environment, and those which regulate 
tlie elements of which she is formed. True, knowledge 
of the agent and of his surrounding conditions, will never be 
sufficient without direct study of the development of Humanity ; 
but they form the indispensable basis of that study, and 
indeed they contain in a systematic form, the germs of it. 

Between these two classes of preliminary conditions there 
exists necessarily a harmony, of which we shall speak more pa,rti- 
cularly in the third part of this chapter, when dealing with tlie 
classification of the Sciences. At present we are regarding 
Science as a whole, with the view of showing the religious 
value inherent in it, by which studies at present pursued 
without any direct moral purpose, will ultimately be ennobled. 

It would be needless to demonstrate the obvious fact of tlie 
dependence of the Great Being upon material conditions ; con- 
ditions which form the starting point of its continuous activity. 
What we have now to examine is a subject of higher import, 
and far less understood ; the influence which this dependence 
exercises upon the higher functions of Humanity; upon the 
intellectiial functions which guide her progress, and the social 
functions which maintain her. existence. We shall find how 
close is the bearing of these preliminary truths upon religion 
under its two aspects, discipline and union. 
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Liie coBirarj oi wiis was mie : zam narmony between tne (a)itisan 
organism and the environment was a fundamental condition of constituent 
life ; the most philosophic definition of life being that it is a every phase, 
continuous and close adjustment of internal spontaneity with 
external fatality. The conception, however, of this great 
harmony, and its hearing upon the whole course of positive 
speculation, is as yet extremely inadequate. 

It has been felt more or less clearly that in mental as in 
material life dependence on the external world was a means of 
growth and a stimulus to our intellectual and active faculties. 

But it has a more direct and more important action on our 
higher moral functions which has never been sufficiently recog- 
nised. Without it the course of human passions would be 
hopelessly disordered. 

The subjection of all phenomena of whatever kind to in- 
variable laws is the very basis of our whole existence. But for 
this constancy in all natural relations, it would be impossible 
to conceive of any coherency in our thoughts, any definite 
purpose in our actions, any fixity in our desires. Even 
Imagination is unable to emancipate itself from these limita- 
tions; they form always the background of its wildest crea- 
tions. How indispensable to our being is this External Order 
is evident if we recall the confusion and terror caused by its 
apparent suspension or alteration, in the case of objects possess- 
ing tlie slightest interest for us. It is by this Fatality that our 
whole life, individual or collective, is moulded. When it is 
inflexible we adapt ourselves to it : when it is modifiable we 
endeavour to ameliorate it. It might be thought that only our 
active faculties are affected by it ; bxil our intellectual powers . 
are equally involved : since their principal function is to render 
our subjection or our modification more complete. In the • 
normal state of man, the sphere of speculation is tlie same as 
that of action ; the object of speculation being to prepare for or to 
criticise action by: the standard, of .the universal order of whifeh 
itself alone can take cognisance. 

In its first spontaneous rudiments,'' then, -this fundamental Iti has been 
doctrine of Positivism is' of still 'morO' .anciepfc date than the 
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principle of theology ;, and this in every class of jihenomena, 
even in those relating, to Man. Always and in all of them 
men recognised, however partially, certain natural relations over 
which the divine will had no control. But for this empiri- 
cal basis, our practical life would have been wholly devoid of 
coherence. It is to be remarked moreover that men’s earliest 
observations were directed to moral rather than to physical laws, 
the influence of the former being more familiar and immediate. 
There was a time when certain men were supposed to he gifted 
with the power of directing the courses of the planets almost at 
their own pleasure ; but no one ever attributed to them similar 
power over human passions. It is this unchanged fixity of cha- 
racter which has always been the source of the interest inspired by 
great poems ; for the fictitious element in them, however ex- 
travagant, has always been confined to their material conditions. 
In fact the very tendency in which theological philosophy origi- 
nated, was that of explaining physical phenomena by moral 
laws ; the course of practical life having revealed these latter to 
us empirically. The development of Positive speculation is 
precisely the inverse of this. But Positive speculation was im- 
possible till a far later period, when practical necessities led 
men to systematise their observations, in order to gain the 
power of prevision. Now that this method has been applied to 
the highest phenomena, the constancy of natural relations 
stands before us as a universal doctrine which directly or 
indirectly embraces every subject of Positive speculation in the 
central conception of Humanity. It is only from this point of 
view that its capacity for regulating human life can have 
free scope. 

It has always been felt that to control the fluctuation of our 
desires, the wandering of our thoughts, and the’ inconstancy of 
our purposes, some fixed point was necessary ; and that it must 
be sought for outside ourselves. It has been the principal and 
avowed object of Theology to fulfil this fimdamental condition ; 
but it has been very imperfectly effected. For the basis of its 
absolute synthesis was in reality only subjective, although 
believed to be objective. The conception of an external power, 
having no real foundation, was moulded on the internal variations 
of the human mind, individual or collective. As a means of 
discipline it failed in its: most important purpose ; and conse- 
quently almost always alternated between servility and presump- 
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tion. The Positive doctrinej on the contrary, secures the true 
dignity of Man, by combining noble resignation with wise 
activity, wliicli is never allowed to be arbitrary. Eegardmg 
each separate life in its relation to Humanity, it represents 
Humanity herself as subordinate to a universal Order, which 
has an evident objective existence, and which by its necessary 
preponderance forms the principal instrument in controlling 
^ human life. 

Ill this general view of the discipline imposed hy the pre- 
^ liminary sciences upon our intellectual powers, I have referred 

rather to the doctrines of these sciences than to their method. 

The metJiod is, liowever, of even greater importance as an 
intellectual training than the doctrine. But this has been so 
thoroughly explained in my Positive Philosophy that I need 
not do more than mention it here : the .less so, that the two 
following chapters of this Introduction will be devoted to its 
consideration. It is especially in the gradual formation of the 
Positive Metliod that the intellectual development of the last 
three centuries has assisted human progress, and prepared the 
{ way for the Religion of Demonstration. And scientific training 

I will always continue to he necessary for those who desire real 

solidity of convictions. It can never be secured even by tlie 
best minds, when the}?^ begin at once with the higher studies 
without sufficient practice of the less complicated and more 
general sciences. Thinkers of great power, but without this 
training, have taken such an exaggerated view of the influence 
of passion on the intellect, as to imagine that self-interest could 
force men to reject the simplest mathematical demonstrations. 

Such a heresy is an expressive way of describing the state of 
almost indefinite fluctuation characteristic of the modern 
standing when rthinstructed in Positive knowledge. 

Without dwelling further upon a principle which no one 
now disputes, I proceed now to the second aspect, in which the of ^ 
religious efficacy of tliese preliminary sciences is manifested ; 
their influence upon our Social life. I have shown the 
controlling action of jScience upon, the life of the individuaL I 
have now to explain its tendency to unite individuals together. 

Under the first aspect we have seen ^ its utility in guiding the 
progress of Humanity; l)ut under the. second its character is 
still more sacred, since it helps to origihate and maintain lior 
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The new Supreme Being is by its na.ture composite, and 
therefore needs constant, effort to preserve its separable 
elements in a state of union. Such effort is the more necessary 
because the very first condition of the supreme power exercised 
by Humanity being; the independence of its organs, tliese 
organs have a constant tendency to separation. Consequently 
the fundamental principle by virtue of which ‘Humanity exists, 
is Love. Foi this direct and universal tie nothing can 
he substituted. But its inflxienee is powerfully aided by the 
sense of a common E^atality in the world without and in tJiat 
of our own nature : and in the demonstration of this Fatality 
the religious value of Science consists. 

In the first place scientific conviction binds men together 
by the mere fact of controlling their actions. The problem of 
reconciling men together is not in reality more difficult than 
that of harmonising the successive phases of each individual. 
The fixity of principle which results from the sense of depen- 
dence on an External Order necessarily leads to community 
of opinion, hy at once engaging all minds in similar subjects of 
thought. Moreover, a common object of exertion is held up to 
all, that of moulding ourselves to this universal Fatality, or 
of modifying it. But beyond the convergence of thought and 
of action, which the conception of this Order produces, it has 
a still more direct action upon the Heart. It assists the social 
sympathies in their struggle against the personal propensities. 
It is this more sacred and less apparent influence that we are 
now to consider. 

Its principal effect upon the character is that it disciplines 
Pride ; an instinct which from the impossibility of satisfying it, 
divides men even more than self-interest. The habit of sub- 
mission is the first condition of order in human affairs. For 
this habit the sense of an irresistible Fatality offers the only 
adequate training. And , it is the more effectiial that it 
influences not merely our energies but our intellect, which is 
far less amenable to control. The most self-complacent meta- 
physician has always admitted the necessity of aibordinating 
his reason to mathematical and astronomical truths, even 
whilst denying the existence of any invariable law in, moral 
phenomena. As soon as the development of Positive thought 
has proceeded far enoiigh to bring this involuntary submission 
into due prominence, it creates a spirit of true humility, and 
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tlius becomes consciously to ourselves a most valuable agent of 
moral discipline, Oxir reason, naturally so proud, -will tlien 
have no liiglier aim than to become a faithful mirror of the 
world without us, so as to dispense by its o\vn internal workings 
with the necessity for external observation ; for this is what is 
done by scientific prevision, a power which deserves our highest 
admiration. This combination of submission wdth power is 
one of our noblest achievements, and is at the same time a 
most effective agent in our moral training, ilided by the in- 
stinct of vanity, it Ixas sometimes saved scientific men of the 
most servile character from a course of degradation which 
shocked nothing but their intelligence. 

Fiuther, the fatalities of the world and of human nature ^.sympathy, 
help to bring men together by reminding them that all are 
involved in the same miseries, and therefore stand alike in need 
of mutual help. Our common liability to the worst evils of 
life will always tend to mitigate the bitterness aroused by social 
inequalities, which, indeed, are themselves but a part of the 
same destiny. But it unites us still more strongly by the fact 
that being in part modifiable, it supplies a constant object for 
our collective or individual exertion. Thus universal Love 
stands oxxt at once as the best resource for lightening the 
evils of life, even before men arrive at a clear consciousness that 
of itself it is the purest and most direct source of happiness. 

Brief as the foregoing explanation has been, it will suffice 
as a preliminary view of a subject so intimately connected with 
the whole subject-matter of this Treatise. It has been shown 
that Science, properly so-called, whether organic or inor- 
ganic, besides being indispensable as the systematic founda- 
tion of Sociology, has of itself a deep religious value as a , 
source of union and a means of control. The irreligious 
tendencies which it has hitherto called forth, and whicli were 
necessary for the first acquisition of mental freedom, are alien 
to the true nature of Science, the main object of which is to 
bind together, by demonstrating analogy or sequence. Science 
will always remain essential as an introduction to the final 
religion ; and its place in the Sociocracy of the Future will be 
more honourable and permanent than that which incidentally 
was accorded to it in the ancient theocracies* 

It is the consideration of this high , mission which alone godaimis- 
enables us to form a rational systematisation of the preliminary SSs 
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sciences* They precede and prepare tlie way for Sociology : 
but Sociology alone can co-ordinate them. Tlie deplorable 
manner in which they are at present studied, shows but too 
clearly the need of some controlling power adequate to replace 
the discipline once exercised by theologico-metaphysical doc- 
trine.' For want of siich a guiding principle, our scientific men 
have become incapable, even when sincerely desirous to do so, 
of explaining or of understanding the theories of their own 
science ; having no general conceptions by which to colligate 
them. 

Biology, for instance, looked at as an isolated system, 
admits of no rational or definite treatment. Starting from tlie 
incontestable principle of the general consensus of the 
organism, it proposes to examine the physical functions of man 
irrespectively of the moral functions, which can only be studied 
in the collective development of Humanity. This separation is 
permissible only on the understanding that they are afterwards 
studied in combination. It is merely preliminary to the norm.al 
state of the understanding, in which all Positive studies are 
viewed as an inseparable whole. 

Inorganic Science might seem to admit of being co- 
ordinated into a special system irrespective of Sociology ; since 
the phenomena wliich it investigates may be treated without 
reference to man, except as their spectator. But apart from 
the blame which on social grounds will attach henceforth to 
this Utopia of mathematicians, its value intellectually is of the 
most superficial kind. ‘ For the domain of research being un- 
bounded, would, if independently treated, encourage unlimited 
digressions, such as not only would be utterly barren, but would 
render all systematisation hopeless. Objective unity in this field 
is impossible, as the fruitless endeavours of the last two cen- 
turies have shown. It admits by its very nature of none but 
subjective unity : that is to say, of unity produced by the pre- 
dominance of the human or social point of view. This is the 
only universal connection between the doctrines, and evm 
between the methods of . physical science ; and by means of it 
the treatment of each, subject, however exhaustless, can be 
restricted' to what is. really required for the sacred purpose of 
devotiag all our offort^ to the continuous service of Humanity. 

But thei r^^striction of the preliminary sciences here laid 
down, apd <which is involved in considering them merely as a 
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necessary introduction to the final- science, is of even greater 
importance to Feeling than it is to Eeason and to the Active 
faculties. Tlie charge of immorality so often brought in 
modern times against scientific study, illogically as it may be ex- 
pressed, contains, and always will contain, an element of truth. 

I have already spoken in my Greneral View of the materialistic 
tendencies necessarily involved in the pursuit of the lower 
sciences when uncontrolled by the authority of the Iiigher. 
Following this thought still further, we shall find that ail 
intellectual culture, however systematic, has a tendency to vitiate 
character, not only by inducing hardness of feeling, but by 
developing pride. The great personal efforts which it recpiires 
arouse an exaggerated sense of individuality, which effaces and 
perverts our conception of the universal connection of the whole 
human race : a connection as unquestionable in this aspect as 
in every other. Everywhere it is the Great Being who in 
reality produces, although its organs must always be indi- 
vidual. In practical life we are far less apt to forget this con- 
nection; constant co-operation being here of immediate 
necessity. In this department metaphysical self-sufficiency has 
never ventured upon its absurd fiction of universal construction 
by the unaided efforts of an individual* But intellectual life is 
always liable to these mischievous and anti-social illusions of 
pride ; and it can only be preserved from them by the constant 
control of religion, guiding it ever back to its high purpose,. 

Difficult as the introduction of such principles in the pr(:>scnt 
day may seem, it is assuredly not impracticalde. We must not 
carry our censure of modern intellect so far as to imagine, it 
permanently disqualified from accepting the just supremacy of 
the heart. Its state of insurrection has been for a long time 
justified by tlie inevitable necessity .of breaking through a most 
oppressive bondage. Morally that insurrection lias been 
disastrous; yet in the nobler types of scientific eminence it 
l)as always evoked an ‘obscure consciousness of the social and 
philosophic construction which *would bo the ultimate justifi- 
cation of their partial and. preparatory efforts* A clear' proof 
that the modern spirit is really, tending in the direction of 
wise religious discipline, is the waydn wiriclr'the final' religion 
has arisen. For,asff showed clearly in.' 'my -System of Posi- 
tive Philosophy, Positivism ' originated; in ■ intellectiml con- 
siderations, although -nowv it' has}: established' 'direet and com*- 
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timious relations with Feeling. Strong therefore as is the 
pride of science, it has yet yielded to the urgency of social con- 
siderations, and permitted the .Intellect to rise ahove its 
, condition of utter anarchy, and voluntarily to restore the 
Heart, to its normal position of preponderance. The only dis- 
cipline to which modern thought is radically opposed is that 
of retrograde principles. It invites such discipline as will 
ennoble its position and secure its progress by concentrating it 
upon high moral and political . problems, from which, for want 
of sound principles, it has hitherto been debarred. As for those 
minds of an inferior stamp who cling to anarchy because it 
favours their self-importance, the new religion will soon 
counteract and suppress their influence, hostile as it is to the 
best interests of society. Such minds are reduced in the present 
position of affairs to one of two alternatives ; either they must 
concede the principle of the preponderance of the Heart over 
the Intellect ; or they must confess that the systematic demon- 
stration of that principle is too difficult for them to folldw. 
The stringency of this alternative was instinctively appreciated 
by the Convention when they took the bold and wise step of 
suppressing the Academies. Clear exposition of the principle 
is not likely to make its application less rigorous. 

Whether we look then at the more systematic , requirements 
of the Future, or at the empirical necessities of the past, we are 
alike led to the conclusion that the preparatory sciences, organic 
or inorganic, are to be viewed as directly or indirectly intro- 
ductory to the one final science of Humanity. These prelimi- 
nary studies have in themselves, moreover, a high religious 
value ; as serving to regulate and to maintain the existence of 
the Supreme Being. It is in one or other of these two aspects 
that they are henceforth to be regarded, with the exception 
of course of their various applications to the corresponding 
arts. Submission to such salutary discipline and consecration 
to so high a purpose cannot fail to imbue them with sym- 
pathetic feeling ; in such a way that the austerest meditations 
may be transformed into acts of love. Love, and action under 
the influence of love, will be the dominant feature of human 
life in the small minority of true philosophers, as in every other 
class. It is their especial privilege that not action merely, but 
thought is regulated by love ; because the nature of their high 
calling brings them into direct contact with the highest func- 
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tions of the Great Being. It might seem that thought would 
be restricted by such discipline as this ; its real purpose is to 
enlarge the principal field of thought by preserving it from the 
useless digressions to which it is so prone. The.se often culpable 
abuses of the scientific spirit taking the means for the end, will 
be strictly repressed on grounds of public, and even of personal 
morality, as %vasting for purposes of puerile vanity forces which it 
is oi the greatest importance to economise. And there will 
be the less scruple in the exercise of this wholesome control, 
that popular instinct, when gidded by religion, will feel that 
underneath this pretended zeal for the discovery of truth lies 
a real impotence to deal with the more important problems, 
these being also the more difficult. True, there was once a 
logical utility in speculations which had no scientific value ; 
but this was only in the period of preparatory development. 
Now that the Positive method is thoroughly instituted in ail its 
parts, and that the general pur-pose for which Science exists 
has been clearly manifested, there is no longer any excuse for 
mere academical specialities, and Western Europe will soon 
cease to afford them any systematic encouragement. 

The spirit in which these preliminary sciences should be 
studied will become more inteHiaible when T hn 
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in fact that tlie first class of speculations is composite and re- 
ducible to others, the second simple and irreducible. Tlie 
former might be rendered entirely deductive, supposing that 
their component elements, were sufficiently well known, and that 
our reasoning' faculties .were sufficiently strong. The latter 
on the contrary require a special inductive procedure in each 
case, whatever may be the prominence afterwards given to de- 
duction. Therefore the great intellectual sjmthesis on which 
the religion of demonstration rests need embrace nothing 
but the conceptions of abstract science, provided that every 
order of phenomena be included. So constituted, it furnishes 
a rational basis on which human wisdom can take its stand, 
in the full confidence of possessing exact and systematic notions 
of the elementary laws from the composition of which each con- 
crete result is produced. 

Difficult as the discovery of these fundamental laws may 
often be, their small number allows us to hope that we may 
gain sufficient knowledge of them ; and with reference to in- 
organic phenomena much progress has already been made. 
The majority of concrete laws, on the contrary, resulting 
from their innumerable combinations, will in all probability 
remain for ever unknown to us. But then it is not really 
necessary for us to know them. For the conduct of practical 
life, even in the higher departments of human affairs, all that 
is essential is that Abstract Science shall provide general indi- 
cations to guide and co-ordinate the direct information fur- 
nished by sound empirical judgment. The notion that all the 
acts of life will one day be regulated by systematic teaching 
independently of all practical knowledge, is but the baseless 
utopia of speculative pride. It is incapable ■ of realisation, we 
may feel assured, even in the simple arts connected witli 
mathematics and astronomy, in which practice will alwaj^s pre- 
dominate over theory, although the value of theoretical know- 
ledge will become increasingly important. 

It is therefore in abstract science alone that the sj^^steina- 
tisation proposed, that is to say, the religious co-ordination of 
all its elements round Sociology as their necessary centre, can 
or ought to be attempted. Without this fundamental dis- 
tinction the whole intellectual synthesis would be impossible. 
To establisli it still more clearljq I must I'emark that the 
> conception , of the universality of Law rests upon it. 
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Tlie common judgment of men has always been that there 
are exceptions to every rule. Philosophers, meanwhile, are 
always searching for rules to which there is no exception. 
These two states of mind, which seem at first sight incompatible, 
are yet equally rational if we look at them from the right 
point of view. The way to reconcile them wall be found in 
the distinction of which we are speaking, bet^veen abstract or 
simple laws and 'concrete or composite laws. The latter are 
necessarily special ; tlie former admit of entire generality, wliich 
indeed is the true mark of their value. All the various 
properties of each object are subject each to their owm in- 
variable laws ; laws common to all objects whatsoever pos- 
sessing the same property. It is, indeed, little more than this 
that is meant wdien we speak of the Order of Mature. The 
true conception of this order is in no way deductive ; it consists 
in tlie sum of the inductions belonging to each class of pro- 
perties, aided, wliere necessary, by analogy. If these elementary 
inductions were not entirely without exception, tlie provisions 
of science could have no basis of certainty. But this generality, 
so indispensable to the coherence of our system of thought, 
can only be obtained by a process of abstraction in which the 
reality of our scientific statements is more or less impaired. As 
properties can only be studied in the objects to which they 
belong, the special circumstances of each case must he dismissed 
from the mind before we can grasp the law^ common to all. 
Thus, for instance, the dynamic laws of weight would still be 
unknown to us, unless we had first abstracted all consideration 
of the resistance or the motion of the atmosphere or other 
medium. Even in the simplest phenomena therefore we are 
obliged to decompose, and so to abstract, before we can reach 
that reduction of variety to constancy which is tlie aim of ail 
sound speculation. Mow thc^se preliminary simplifications, 
without wdiieh there could be no such thing as sci<3nce in the 
true sense of the word, always involve a corresponding process 
of recomposition when prevision' of • actiial fact is called ,foi\ 
This transition from the abstract to the concrete constitutes the 
principal difficulty in the application of Positive truth, and is 
the real motive for the restrictions'' to which all theoretic 
teaching must ultimately resign , itself.-' " Theorists are ''here 
liable to enormous errors, aimlogdus'to those of the pure mathe- 
maticians when they professed 'to.' calculate m conMentljThe 
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actual path of projectiles. And this is the reason why, in the 
practical affairs of life, philosophers of the highest power are 
almost always either undecided or deluded. It is one cause 
amongst others for their notorious unfitness for political 
administration. 

BGspecMve Perfect generality therefore and perfect reality are incom- 
DogSlin patible. The true method of investigation requires that these 
two equally indispensable conditions should be first separated as 
far as necessary,, and afterwards skilfully combined. Dog- 
matism and Empiricism have an equal part to play in the 
conduct of life ; left to itself either is incompetent, the one from 
its liability to illusion, the other from its wunt of foresight. 
Purely empirical laws, being adapted only to the special 
cases which suggested them, constitute mere erudition, 
which leads to nothing further, and differs totally from true 
science. However complete they may be, yet owing to the 
diversity of the circumstances in each concrete case, no new 
previsions can be drawn from them, and it is in prevision that 
tlie whole value of Positive speculation consists. On the other 
hand the unmixed dogmatism of abstract science would be 
equally injurious, though in a different way. Its conceptions, 
perfectly general and coherent as they are, would be adapted 
to none but a life of barren asceticism. In practical life its 
overweening confidence of prevision would render us liable to 
the most dangerous mistakes. 

The adjustment here set forward between dogmatic and 
empirical teaching was incompatible wdth the absolute character 
of theology, under which both methods necessarily coexisted, 
but never worked together harmoniously. As all theoretical 
teaching was attributed to a divine source, it admitted of no 
exceptions ; whilst practical notions having never been scien- 
tifically analysed made generalisation impossible. Traces of 
this conflict of methods, peculiar to the infancy of the human 
mind, are still very evident, especially in moral and political 
subjects, in which this state of infancy has lasted longer. We 
oscillate very often between the obvious practical necessity for 
making exceptions, and the peremptory demands of theory for 
inflexible rules of conduct ; the result being that our rules are 
almost always either impracticably severe, or powerless from 
their concessions. 

But under the Positive system it will be quite otherwise, as 
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we see already ill tlie preliminary cases where that system has 
been partially realised. Tlie new dogmatism being always 
relative in character is perfectly compatible with the elevated 
empiricism here set forward. We banish from the one the fruit- 
less search for Causes ; we no longer limit the other to the barren 
study of Facts. Practical research and theoretical research 
will be alike engaged in the study of Laws, that is to say, of 
Eelations ; these alone lying really within our reach, and these 
also being all that is necessary for our wants. The only diflerence 
is that the lirst investigates the general laws of each class of 
possible events, tlie second the special laws of each existent 
object. But this difference amounts really to nothing more 
than a fundamental division of all human labour, inculcated 
alike by instinct and by system ; the character and the object 
of that labour being in both cases the same.. We study 
juoperties only with the view of modifying objects. - Human 
providence can only become rational when guided by prevision, 
and prevision requires general laws. But generality pre- 
supposes the decomposition of each special object into phe- 
nomena common to it with other objects ; these alone can be 
reduced to invariable relations. Thus the broad distinction 
between abstract and concrete specnktion is the basis of all 
sound thought. 

Dogmatism therefore and empiricism are alike consecrated 
and controlled by the final religion; their combined action 
assisting the harmonious development of the Great Being. In 
the fundamental conception of Humanity both have participated 
equally : for all induction is empirical in its origin and dogmatic 
in its completion. Vast as the reach of Positive Science may now 
be, it should never be forgotten that it emanated in every case 
from practical activity by a gradual substitution of the study of 
Iaiwb for the study of Causes. The universal principle of the 
Invariability of natural relations on whicli the whole of our 
intelleckml system, rests, is itself a pure result of experience. : 
So far from originating in the dogmatism of early' times, it 
was directly opposed to it; and this' aocoimis for its slow 
and' gradual formation, which has only just been . completed by 
the foundation of Sociological ' Science. .'On the other hand',; 
Abstract Science alone could supply, the first general conception ^ 
of Humanity. Empirical thought, .however, _ sympathetic, stops 
at the idea of The, Family. It', is- with; -great difficulty .that it 
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rises to the notion of the. State, even in its original and most 
restricted form. Real as the . existence of the Supreme Being 
is, its collective character necessitates many previous abstrac- 
tions. Adequately to conceive of this vast and eternal 
organism, the direct observation, otherwise impossible, of its 
component elements, whether in the Past or Present, must first 
be cleared from all their partial antagonisms. 

Arduous as this task is, and impossible without close 
harmony between om* moral and our mental powers, it is ].)ut 
the most complex phase of the problem always resulting from 
the process of abstraction which we have seen to be in- 
dispensable to the generality of our Positive conceptions. 
Throughout the scale of the sciences, the difference between 
abstract and concrete thought, and the difficulty of their 
separation, increase as the phenomena become less general and 
more dependent. So rapid is the increase of tiiis difficulty, 
that if each department were to he studied in isolation from tlie 
rest, it would be in the higher stages insurmountable. But 
the dependence of each order of phenomena upon those wliich 
have preceded it supplies most valuable guidance, by means of 
which we are able to distinguish with sufficient clearness 
between the circumstances which are to be discarded and those 
which we are to investigate. It is only thus that we are enabled 
in the higher subjects to institute abstractions of quite as Posi- 
tive a character as those which suggest themselves so sponta- 
neously in mathematical studies. The two dangers to be guarded 
against are mere nominal entities on the one hand, and mere 
disconnected realities on the other. Now it is almost always 
impossible to do this unless deductions from previous sciences 
are allowed to guide the inductions of tlie science under investi- 
gation. By skilful combination of both we at last distinguish 
the principal phenomenon from the accessory or unimportant 
details which surround it, and thus lay down the requisite basis 
for abstraction. 

After what has been said, it will seem at first sight strange 
that this wide distinction between abstract and concrete science 
sliould practically have been brought into operation in modern 
times, long before any formal definition of it was possible. The 
explanation lies in the very nature of this preliminary develop- 
ment of vscience, the object of which always was to bring each 
elementary class of speculations into the Positive stage. Until 
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each of the categories in which phenomena are to be classified 
had been penetrated by the Positive spirit, concrete science was 
in firct impossible. The existence of each object offers a special 
combination of properties common to it with others. For its 
scientific consideration therefore we first require the abstract 
study of all tlie general phenomena which compose it, and which 
supply the first materials for the analysing process. In all con- 
crete problems, as, for instance, in meteorology, we have to com- 
bine the five preliminary aspects, the mathematical, astronomical, 
physical, chemical, and even biological, with that which is 
central to them all, the sociological aspect. As each result is 
produced by the co-operation of these six orders of influences, 
the omission of any one of them would vitiate the solution, or 
at least impair its accuracy. Under the pressure of this logical 
necessity, modern men of science have been forced to limit 
themselves to Abstract Science, although Concrete Science was 
in most cases wliat they aimed at. Their works on natural 
history, organic or inorganic, have all failed in their main 
object for want of a sound theoretical basii^ But the chemical 
and biological investigation to which these works gave the 
stimulus, will be permanently incorporated into the synthesis 
of abstract truth which is to serve as a foundation for the 
conduct of human life. 

We might suppose from this historical explanation that the 
time was at last come for tlie formation of Concrete Science, the 
six classes of trutlis which are concerned in it having been now 
opened out for investigation. But simultaneously with this 
condition we liave the systematic establishment of the final reli- 
gion, controlling all future scientific researches, discouraging, 
alike on moral and intellectual grounds, all useless or im- 
possible efforts, and directing all our energies to the con- 
tinuous service of Humanity. And it is my own conviction 
that the concrete sciences, in the true sense of that word, will 
always remain beyond the reach of our feeble intellectual powers, 
and will moreover not be needed for the , guidance of our 
action. What is really necessary is abstract science, and little 
further than tliat is accessible to us. 

Only by this elimination of concrete enqtiiries can a syn- 
thesis of Kcientific truth become possible.-; Including as we 
do none l)ut abstract tiieories, ^ we have^ already attained that 
synthesis in all essential aspects," by' the discovery of the 
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two great laws of Filiation and Classification, on which socio- 
logical science rests. Disconnected as the various truths of 
science may have seemed previously, that discovery brought to 
light their mutual relations, and their connection wdtii the 
common centre. With all true thinkers the abstract sciences 
are now no longer regarded as a plurality, but as a definite 
unity. But utter confusion would be introduced into this 
synthesis, if any attempt were made to include in it the concret(^ 
sciences. These can never lose their multiplicity, owing to the 
isolated and divergent character of these subjects. 

We shall never be called upon to found a system of concrete 
truth, even as an appendage to the abstract system. Ade- 
quately to constitute any one concrete science, as for instance, 
Meteorology, or Greology, is a task far beyond our inductive 
or deductive powers ; whether from the difficulty of knowing all 
the truths connected with .the subject, or from the difficulty of 
combining them. But our incapacity to deal with these ex- 
tensive and multitudinous subjects is no real cause for regret : 
since by far the greater number of them have no considerable 
value, even as logical exercises. Of the innumerable objects 
which surround ns, a very small proportion deserve our special 
attention from the direct relation they possess to the Great 
Being who is the centre of our speculations. To continue to 
spend time and labour in zoological and geological studies, now 
that the necessity for preparatory training of our fixculties has 
ceased, would he a misuse of faculties which ought to be care- 
fully reserved for their sacred mission. Valueless for all 
material, physical, or even intellectual purposes, such studies 
are most detrimental morally, from their tendency to develop 
pride and to harden the feelings. The Eeligion of Demonstra- 
tion, according as it does to intellect so honourable a place, will 
be even more severe than Eevealed religion against these 
learned puerilities, which instead of bringing us nearer to the 
great purpose of life, lead us farther away from it. "Wlicn 
abstract science has been carried far enough to form the basis 
for man’s practical wisdom, much more attention will lie given 
to esthetic than to scientific pursuits. Esthetic study, besides 
being better adapted to our intellectual powers, has a far closer 
relation to the g'reat aim of life. Feeling and Eeason will alike 
condemn studies of which the mental utility is as insignificant 
as their moral tendency. Abstraction is praisewortliy only as a 
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means of obtaining generality. Speciality, again, is valuable 
03ily when its results are useful. In the Positive system, in 
which the general conduct of life will be carefully watched by 
the priesthood and by the public, all abstract investigations 
that are not general, and all concrete investigations that are not 
useful, will incur the severest censure. 

The distinction between abstract and concrete research is in 
fact reducible to the fundamental distinction between Theory 
and Practice. Properly speaking, therefore, there is no such 
thing as Concrete science. Every science necessarily becomes 
abstract as soon as it has been sufficiently disengaged from the 
art dependent on it. The only concrete studies which it is 
necessary to retain are those connected with the various special 
requirements of private and public life. But such studies are 
essentially practical in character, and will he much benefited 
if for tlie future they are treated as such. Here the specialising 
spirit is at once in its true sphere ; concerning itself no longer 
with the conception of truth, hut with its practical application. 
To take in tlie whole range of truth is both possible and right ; 
but it is neither possible nor right to attempt the whole range 
of activity. Therefore the theoretical spirit should always he 
general; the practical spirit always special. This necessary 
specialisation of practical conceptions is, however, perfectly 
compatible with the synthetic character required in this ever- 
recurring problem of combining different elementary aspects 
of abstract truth, so as to avoid error in the final result. 

I shall show later on what are the real differences between 
theoretical and practical thought, differences whicli the intel- 
lectual pride of philosophers has led them to regard so 
erroneously. The difference lies neither in the nature nor 
mode of action of the mental faculties employed, but only in 
the degree of their activity, and in their application. In the 
final state of society, the only scientific specialists will be 
practical men, with functions more or less resembling those of 
engineers in the present day. There, will be no pure theorists 
except philosophers in the true sense, ' of the word, or rather 
priests, whose life will be devoted to the construction and 
application of the general synthesis. From this universal 
source, practical men will draw the rational basis of each special 
synthesis, which they alone are competent to construct, from 
being thoroughly conversant with itenatme and' objeetJ Such 
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a task seems at present beyond their powers only because of the 
absence of any proper system of education* Trained in the man- 
ner described in the preceding review, they will be sufficiently 
prepared intellectually for all the real exigencies of their 
position ; the study of concrete truth will then be pursued witli 
all the interest and zeal that it deserves, although it will no 
longer absorb, and to so little , purpose, the attention of any 
special class. Amidst the unlimited mass of concrete problems 
which present themselves, practical men alone can distinguish 
the small number which are really indispensable, discarding the 
remainder as devoid of all interest. Difficult as the distinction 
may be for our scientific men, even for tbe students of applied 
science, practical men of enlightenment understand it un- 
consciously, because the success of the work they are engaged 
in depends directly upon it. This consideration moreover gives 
increased logical value to the special synthesis in question, by 
giving a right direction to all preliminary stages in the solution 
of the problem. A strong and constant sense of the social 
usefulness of the result will preserve these practical enquiries 
from the moral hardness to which theoretical speculation is too 
often liable. 

It results then from this elaborate enquiry that the immense 
field of the so-called concrete sciences will finally disappear ; some 
of the researches connected with thembeing abandoned as useless ; 
others incoi’porated with the corresponding arts. The true 
purpose of these special studies is to create the various orders 
of conceptions which stand half way between theory and prac- 
tice, and which are at present in so imperfect a state, requiring 
as they do the combination of all the primitive elements be- 
longing to the sphere of abstract science. But to combine these 
elements is essentially the task of practical men. The application 
of an instrument, whether mental or material, belongs to the 
user of it, not to the maker. Only on this understanding will 
it be possible to avoid digressions as unprofitable to the intellect 
as they are injurious to the heart* 

So inflexible on this point is the spirit of the final religion 
that even sociological studies, predominating as they do over all 
others, will be subject to similar restrictions. The study of t])e 
true Great Being is not to be undertaken with feelings of Idle 
curiosity ; here as elsewhere. Feeling must control Eeason, <.)r 
the moral standard will be compromised. True, the great spec- 
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tacle of social Evolution is the most marvellous of observed 
facts ; and consequently is the richest field for ideal creations. 
But the intellectual pleasure^ noble as it is, of contemplating it 
must never be allowed to lead us away from the sacred purpose 
which it is intended to serve. After all, the only object with 
which Humanity ought to be studied is that we may love and 
serve her more. Personally the chief reward of such study lies 
in the stimulus to improvement of every kind, especially in 
the moral sphere, which it invariably brings with it. Now 
without the constant control of religious discipline, enforced by 
the public no less than by the priesthood, this final science 
during the process of elaboration may degenerate into academic 
specialities quite as easily as the rest. Such digressions doubt- 
less might have greater theoretic interest, but they would be 
nearly as valueless whether morally or intellectually. Indeed 
the danger would be greater, because since in this case the 
concrete point of view differs more widely than in any other 
from the abstract, greater intellectual efforts are demanded, and 
therefore the greater is the loss in their misapplication. Here 
then, more than in any other department, concrete investigation 
should be limited to matters of real practical exigency, and all 
theoretic deviation should be discouraged. The only distinctive 
feature of sociology in this respect is that philosophers teach 
not merely the theory, but the applied science, or art corre- 
sponding to it ; the practice of this art being common to all 
mankind. But this distinction has no influence whatever on 
the limits that should be placed on concrete study, and on its 
subordination in every case to our practical requii*ements. 

Ultiinately no doubt the sociologist will have to take careful 
cognisance of such conditions as those of climate and of race, 
which when dealing with the abstract theories of Bociology, I 
have systematically kept out of sight. But this will not be 
liecessary until the time comes for extending the civilisation of 
tlie regenerated West to popiilatiom of less advanced growth.' 
Such an, qbject, wliile adding to the attraetiveness of these con- 
crete prpbietns, will at the same 'time preserve them both from 
theoretical digressions and from inOral deterioration. For the 
present, however, those higif' intellects, who by the. forma- 
tion, incomplete though, it be, of .'.Boeiological Science, are 
called to a sacerdotal mission, should ■ devote themselves ’ tc 
questions of Soeiocracy and Soeioistry. Intelleetiially 'both 
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fields of practical enqtdry are inexliaiistible, and morally they 
are. most valuable. The improvement of our conduct, private 
or public, and above all, the elevation of the feelings from 
which it springs, are studies open to all and yet offering 
problems for the strongest minds. No art is so important or so 
difScult, and yet none admits of such satisfactory results, since 
the phenomena with which it deals, being more complicated 
than any other, are also more modifiable. Now that the laws 
which regulate them begin to unfold themselves, they will 
gradually absorb the chief attention both of practical and 
theoretical enquirers ; whereas, hitherto, the heart in these 
questions, instead of availing itself of the service of the intellect, 
has been obliged to take its place and has often corrected its 
judgments. Private devotion may of itself suggest many 
touching and beautiful artifices, giving greater scope for moral 
and even for intellectual, power than the majority of scientific 
investigations. Their importance may be illustrated by those 
remarkable works of the mystics which shed such lustre on the 
decline of Catholicism^ and which without containing a single 
discovery of unknown truth, testify to the strong intellect no 
less than to the noble feeling of their authors. 

Eliminating therefore concrete science, and referring its 
problems to the domain of practical life, the gi'eat encyclo- 
paedic series, and by this means the whole synthesis of human 
life, becomes materially simplified. All is thus reducible to the 
one obvious and radical distinction between Theory and Prac- 
tice ; the true nature of which will he explained in the second 
volume of this Treatise. We escape at once from the necessity 
of preparing a vast body of intermediate truth, which, by 
rendering the Synthesis of Positive thought far more difficult 
would have retarded the progress of Humanity towards its 
normal state. Besides, this elimination gives greater distinct- 
ness to the plan on which Society will, in the future, be 
organised. We see the theoretical power and the practical power 
distinguished not merely by the difference between their con- 
sultative or governmental functions, but also by the generality 
or the speciality of their respective points of view. 

JTijAJS OJ#' . _ _ ^ ^ 

iySSSs Having thus explained the religious purpose and tlie abstract 
SoTof'ob these Introductory Principles, it remains to speak 

wSSis method on which this preliminary basis of logical and 

jECTx-ra scientific truth is to be constructed. 
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We shall find it useful to comprehend the first four sciences. Division of 
those which deal with the inorganic world under one collective Sophy Sto 
term. As far back as 1844, in my Remarks on the Positive SrSgy 
Spirii^^ I had arranged these sciences in two groups ; mathe- 
matics and astronomy forming one, physic and chemistry the 
other. Proceeding a step farther in the same direction, I now 
propose for the whole group of inorganic sciences the title of 
Cosmology, a word which seems at present quite open for such 
a purpose. Its old acceptation is sufficiently obsolete for its 
readoption in the sense in which I here propose to use it ; and 
which, while fully in keeping with its etymology, obviates the 
necessity of coining a more suitable term. All that is needed 
with reference to its original connotation is to get rid of the 
absolute notion of Universe^ and substitute for it the relative 
notion of World ; an essential modification for which the philo- 
sophical study of astronomy will prepare us. The necessity for 
such a word as Cosmology would have been felt before but for 
the dispersive manner in which the Sciences included in it have 
been studied. What characters they have in common have only 
been vaguely indicated by negative terms. 

Natural Philosophy, then, properly so called, as distinct conceptions 
from Social Philosophy which it precedes and prepares, is com- and of Life/ 
posed of two great Sciences, Cosmology and Biology ; terms cossaiy/ 
which render the contrast between them more distinct. 

This point settled, we have now to determine the order in 
which the study of the World and the study of Life, the twofold 
basis of the great final study, that of Humanity, should succeed 
each other. First, liowever, it will he well to point out the 
essential harmony which exists between these two sets of in- 
troductory principles: the one being general, and indirectly 
related to the main subject ; the other special, and related to it 
directly. 

Neither the natural distinction between these two sciences, 
nor the necessity of their co-existence, have as yet been suffi- 
ciently realised. Cosmologists endeavoured for a long time, 
and have not yet ceased endeavouring, to reduce Biology to a 
mere appendage of their own science. And though the best' 
biologists have begun to resist the pressure thus |)ut upon them, 
tliey liave fallen into a retrogi^ade course of thought in their 
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wish to prosecute the study of Life irrespectively of its essential 
relations to the study of the World. The two schools, ma- 
terialist and spiritualist, are alike inconsistent with the true 
spirit of Natural Philosophy, whether from the scientific ox- 
logical aspect. They both ignore the great dualism which lies 
at the very root of the fundamental dogma of Positivism, tlie 
Invariability of External Eelations. 

The mere conception of such relations presupposes, as 
Kant so clearly saw, an object governed by them, a subject 
conscious of their existence. Even the relations between two 
inorganic bodies cannot be perceived except by the connection 
of both with an intelligent being; intelligence presupposing 
life. Thus the notion of Life, properly so called, in tJie sense 
in which modern biologists have used it, is a necessary element 
in every conception of fact. There are doubtless many stars 
incompatible with the existence of organised beings, as is the 
case in our own system with planets which have no atmo- 
sphere. But even were it true, what seems highly improbable, 
that no planet is inhabited but ours, life and thought miust exist 
here, if nowhere else, to render the conception of the simplest 
object anything but self-contradictory. In a word, every phe- 
nomenon supposes a spectator : since the word phenomenon 
implies a definite relation between an object and a subject. 

But on the other hand the true conception of Life is still 
more impossible apart from that of the World. For Life re- 
quires the maintenance of a constant harmony, active as well as 
passive, between every organism and the environment to which 
it is adapted. In the lower scales of being the necessity for 
such harmony is evident, because the dependence of the orga- 
nism on the environment is circumscribed within narrower 
limits. But so far from the dependence being less as we ascend 
the biological scale, we find it necessarily increased ; because the 
relations are more numerous and complex, though eacli one of 
them may vary within wider limits. It must be observed, how- 
ever, tlxat this increase of interdependence applies to the reactions 
of the organism no less than to the pressure of the environment. 
The highest of all beings, Humanity, is that which is most 
dependent on the World, but also that by which the World is 
most largely modified. Thus we find the ideas of Submission 
and of Power, rightly understood, to be united even in their 
source. Increased energy always accompanies increased de- 
pendence. 



clotlied in abstruse language. Fetichism at least supplied a 
training for our nascent powers of thought ; Pantheism would 
drive reason back into the nebulous obscurity from which it has 
long since issued. 

If Life was universal^ the existence of any natural law 
would be impossible. For the tendency to var 
in the sj)ontaneity of every living organism, has in r( 
limits except those imposed by the constant and 
pressure of the environment. Remove this pressure, and the 
variations would become indefinite, so that all notion of Law 
would at once disappear ; the essential characteristic of a Law 
being constancy of relations. Those thinkers who put forward the 
conception that the Earth was an immense animal, could have 
had no proper idea of what the word animal implied : or they 
would have felt that such an hypothesis was utterly incoherent. 
The simplest physical laws, even the laws of Weight, would be 
incompatible witli the vitality of the Earth : not to mention 
that projectiles would themselves share this vitality. Prevision 
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logical laws. Or, to use terms at once more general and more 
definite, tire Constancy of Natural Eelations results ironi the 
permanent adjustment of biological to cosmological truth. 

Though involved in, metaphysical obscurity, this great 
dualism, the basis of all human knowledge, has always been 
seen more or less indistinctly by true thinkers. Since Kant 
wrote, more especially, it has been admitted that physical 
laws presuppose logical laws, and vice versa* But in tliis fi.rst 
glimpse of the truth, the mistake was made of separating 
intellectual functions from the other functions of life ; an error 
which the philosophical study of biology removes. It w-as sub- 
sequently perceived that the harmony between these two sets 
of laws was by no means absolute ; that it was relative both to 
the nature of the organism and to that of the environment. 
Even on our owm planet it varies with the different modes and 
degrees of animality, although such variation is never arbitrary. 
Human speculation may thus be said to consist in forming sucli 
a conception of this relative order as our faculties admit and 
our necessities require. But this primary principle cannot be 
fully understood, nor indeed divested of all absolute tenderi*- 
cies, until the notion of biological laws strictly so called be 
completed and systematised by that of sociological la’ws. With 
the creation of Sociology, the system of human conceptions is 
seen to be subject to yet another class of uniform variations, 
not dependent either on our nature or on our position, but 
relating simply to the evolution of Society. These have to be 
kept constantly in view if we would understand rightly the 
march of human thought ; indeed wuthout them, it is impos- 
sible to explain eitlier the nature of our ideas or their associa- 
tion, whether simultaneous or successive. If, on the other hand, 
it was possible that these sociological laws could ever be suffi- 
ciently grasped by us, they would be sufficient of themselves 
as a substitute for all others, assuming the difficulties of deduc- 
tion overcome. For though all human dis-coveries are the work 
of individual organs, they are in reality acts of Humanity. 
They are therefore under the direct influence of the laws 
which regulate the existence of this Supreme Being, and con- 
sequently fall within the scope of sociological prevision. Only 
we must remember that these highest laws of tlie Eelative 
philosophy are necessarily subordinate to two classes of pre- 
liminary laws, dealing with the outer environment and with 
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vitality. Without therefore insisting on an hypothesis which 
is only to be regarded as a useful mode of explanation, we may 
define the Synthesis of Positive truth as having for its subject- 
matter the relation of Humanity with the two correlative con- 
ceptions of the World and of Life. 

These two conceptions are thus more distinct, and at the 
same time more inseparable, than students of either have as yet 
perceived. It may help us to, realise both the distinction and 
the correlation, if we try to suppose ourselves studying Life in 
a distant region perfectly accessible to the sense of Vision, but 
otherwise unapproachable. We should observe nothing- at first 
but inorganic existence, as with the planets of our oto system ; 
biological phenomena would be at first disregarded. But ulti- 
mately their reaction on the environment would bring these less 
obvious phenomena to our notice, and we shordd see that they 
belonged to beings of a more complex and variable nature. Our 
investigation of such a region would thus branch off into two 
divisions : that of its inorganic and that of its organic pheno- 
mena ; both being alike indispensable to a true conception of it. 
It is in a somewhat similar way, although far less definite, that 
the gradual discovery of a new animal species or human tribe 
actually takes place. It is the environment which first strikes 
our sense : gradually we distinguish the organism, without, how- 
ever, disconnecting it from its surrotmdings. 

From the correlation between these two component portions 
of Natural Philosophy, we now pass to the consideration of their 
order of precedence ; for on this depends the value of Natural 
Philosophy as the rational basis of the philosophy of Society. 

Keeping this ultimate pm-pose in view, we shall have no 
difficulty in determining the question. The same general prin- 
ciples, whether scientific or logical, which indicated that the 
study of Cosmology and Biology should precede the study of 
Sociology, show us clearly that it is with Cosmology rather than 
with Biology that we must begin. 

Between the two opposite methods of which the general 
elaboration of Natural Philosophy might seem to admit, there 
is for us in the present day no option. The objective method, 
that which proceeds from the outer world to the inner, from 
inorganic to organic nature, is the only method possible ; whether 
for the systematic philosopher or for the empirical observ|gr. 
Nevertheless, the inverse or subjective method, proceeding from 
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witliin outwards, from the study of Life to the study of the 
World, now has its proper place : and this we have to determine. 
It is to this method that Humanity owes the first germ of its 
mental growth ; and, reconstituted on other principles, it will 
still continue to play a part in the mature development of our 
reason. Its position relatively to the ohjective method will 
occupy the remaining portion of this chapter. The sul'jject has 
been already discussed in the General View, upon principles laid 
down in my treatise on Positive Philosophy. 

In that treatise, the true Classification of Sciences was ex- 
plained in such detail, and has since been so generally admitted, 
that I need not recur to the subject. Its' principles, as my 
readers are aware, are the decreasing generality and the increas- 
ing dependence of the phenomena with which each succeeding 
science deals. These two principles are, in fact, equivalent. 
Guided by them, we arrange the abstract sciences according to 
their more or less intimate connection witli the phenomena of 
human nature, the least general and the most dependent of all. 

The laws of Cosmology are essentially independent of 
Biological laws. The reactions of these latter on tlie inorganic 
environment are, relatively to it, usually of secondary conse- 
quence, though relatively to the living organism they are of the 
highest moment. Organic existence, on the contrary, is closely 
dependent upon inorganic conditions, even on those which con- 
cern the Earth as a whole. A few very simple ciianges in the 
arrangement of any planet would render it impossible for im to 
suppose that life exists there. The higher generality of cosmo- 
logical laws is the more evident that the bodies over which they 
possess exclusive dominion preponderate so largely ; vitality, in 
fact, may almost be considered as an exceptional state. In our 
own planet, the only one where the investigation of biological 
laws is accessible, life is possible only within its outer envelopes : 
and even there the total sum of objects possessing it constitutes 
but a small fraction of the inorganic mass. 

As a question of science, therefore, the Positive study of 
Biology requires a deep though general knowledge of Cosmology, 
to the principal laws of which every vital function is subordinate. 
And logically viewed, the subordination is still more evident ; 
since the simplicity of inorganic phenomena, resulting as it does 
from their generality, renders them the fittest sphere for working 
out the method applicable to all. 
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Under both these aspects then, the systematic arrangement 
of the preliminary sciences agrees with the order in which they 
successively presented themselves ; so that the motives which 
lead to the arrangement derive their weight alike from philoso- 
phical and historical considerations. There is nothing accidental 
in this coincidence. It follows from the similarities which must 
always exist between individual and collective development. 

The systematic arrangement of the sciences therefore, no less 
than their historical filiation, must be determined by the Ob- 
jective Method. It would be impossible to find a firm basis for 
the fundameidal doctrine of natural laws, unless we began with 
the cases in wliich the invariability of relations was most mani- 
fest. The infancy of our intellect was passed under the tutelage 
of the Subjective Method; because it was the only method 
calculated to satisfy our desire for Causes, the objects on which 
our first efforts are concentrated. The obvious contrast of these 
two methods, and the respective purposes of each, explain the 
radical antagonism between Theological and Positive Philosophy. 

But this long preliminary struggle, the leading feature of But the snb- 
man’s past history, is now terminated. Positivism has at last thochfrom* 
embraced the full extent of its domain, and stands before us as worfci, 
the sole basis for the final Eeligion. It is time therefore to inthertopro- 
reconsider -whether the provisional exclusion of the Subjective theological, 
Method, maintained as it has hitherto been for the sake of 
scientific progress, is to be permanent. There are inherent piay. 
advantages in this method which alone can compensate the 
defects of the method opposed to it. Positive Logic therefore 
requires for its completeness and stability that the two methods 
should be mutually adjusted. The previous history of Science 
is no proof that such adjustment is impossible ; provided that 
both methods be subjected to a systematic revision, in which the 
intellectual and social purpose common to both shall be con- 
stantly kept in view. It would be as unphilosophical to suppose 
that Theology is to monopolise the Subjective Method, as to 
imagine it the only possible basis for Eeligion. In tliis latter 
case Sociology has already sliown its power of adaptation. And 
it will do BO no less in the former; the two cases being indeed 
intimately connected. 

All that is necessary is that the Subjective Method be no 
longer directed to the useless search for , Catises. It must be 
applied, as the Objective' Method is-' Applied, exclusively to the , ' 
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discovery of Laws ; the end in view being to ameliorate biiinan 
nature and human circumstances. In a wordj the Subjective 
Method must cease to be theological, and must become socio- 
logical. And this transformation is now for the first time 
rendered possible by the recent application of positive science 
to the general evolution of Humanity. 

Ibr with the occupation of this field the provisional condition 
of the human mind is brought to a close, and its normal condi- 
tion is at once begun. Hitherto Positive thinkers have done 
nothing hut empirically elaborate the materials for the future 
edifice ; of the complete structure they could form no concep- 
tion. By embodying in our educational system the method 
indispensable to man’s earliest development, the progress of 
science will follow a more regular course, because the final 
purpose to which it is to lead will never pass out of sight. The 
foundation of Sociology renders the Subjective Method for the 
first time compatible with Positive Science. It places us once 
for all at that point of view which can truly be called universal. 
Thus regenerated, this method will evince more . clearly than 
ever its peculiar power of generalising and enlarging oiir views, 
and thus rendering them more real. Its permanent inflxxence 
over the Objective Method is the sole means of prevemting the 
deviations to which the latter is prone, whether from misappre- 
hension or from want of pm'pose. 

Tbe true logical balance of the faculties is then that in 
.which the Subjective and the Objective Methods are employed 
in combination. The one prompts the spirit of generality, the 
other the spirit of detail; both equally indispensable to the 
progress of Positive knowledge. It will be the function hence- 
forth of the first of these methods to direct the action of the 
second ; the second will, in turn, constantly be producing im- 
proved materials for the first to work with. From their com- 
bined action springs the true Logic of Eeligion, sanctioning 
thus and regenerating the two opposite modes by which Tlieology 
and Science, each in its own way, prepared ns for the normal 
state. Henceforth Humanity, left at last unhampered by her 
various predecessors, will herself propose the qxiestions to be 
solved, and will take the first general steps towards a solution, 
lemiYing the final elaboration of the problem for competent 
individual organs. 

It may throw some light on this difficult subject if I refer 
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to my personal experience. My own philosophical writings, 
considered as a whole, illustrate this final and complete adjust- 
ment between the Objective and Subjective Methods of which I 
have been speaking. In the Positive Philosophy the former 
method obviously preponderates, and that to such an extent 
that some might think it had a tendency to exclude the other 
altogether. But this preponderance was rendered necessary by 
the character and purpose of the work in question. The object 
was to lay down, one by one, by a sound analytical process, the 
various elements necessary for a perfect >S5mthesis. The result 
of the first work was tlie foundation of Sociology, and the conse- 
quent possibility of regenerating the Subjective Method. This 
method being thus rendered as Positive as the other, infuses its 
more rational character into this my second great work, I have 
already employed it frequently, both in the preceding Greneral 
View, and also in this chaptei’, with the view of giving a more 
systematic form to scientific conceptions originally due to the 
Objective Method. After this distinct explanation of its per- 
manent importance, I shall henceforth be more free to avail 
myself of its great moral and intellectual advantages. 

The natural harmony of the two methods has already been 
made very evident in the subject of the Classification of the 
Sciences. The Objective Method classified them on the prin- 
ciple of their logical relation to each other. The Subjective 
Method a-rrives at the same result by considering their connec- 
tion with the religious purpose towards which they converge. 
Striking as this harmony is, it will become still more evident 
in the two following chapters. Adopting the same synthetical 
procedure, we shall grasp the true relations of Cosmological and 
Biological Science, in a way which analytical processes could hut 
roughly indicate, or rather for which they liave but prepared 
materials. In my Positive Philosophy the various sciences were 
seen gradually to converge towards a centre, not at first very 
clearly defined. But in the present work, based as it is upon 
the preceding, this central conception will react upon the pre- 
liminary conceptions which combined in creating it, and will 
bring them into their final and systematic form. In a word, my 
first work developed Philosophy from Science ; the present work 
transforms it into the matured and permanent condition of 
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complete adjustment, we reach at last an adequate conception 
of the true nature of Logic; a word, as here used, including all 
instruments calculated to reveal to us the truths which human 
necessities require. Hitherto such a comhinatioii has been im- 
possible : partly from the imperfect development ot tlie various 
modes of intdlectual procedure, partly because the social purpose 
common to all of them had not been clearly defined. But now 
that Sociology is once for all substituted for Theology as the 
basis for the religious government of mankind, the spirit of 
generality and the spirit of detail, purified from their respective 
errors, will alike he concentrated on the continuous service of 
Humanity. The long antagonism of Analysis and Synthesis 
passes into a permanent alliance, in which each method wilTiii 
its own way supplement the principal shortcomings of the other. 
The objective method used alone is of great value, when wisely 
employed, in the elaboration of materials. But, even in its 
systematic form, there is the danger of losing sight of the general 
point of view, or at least of postponing that view, until the 
termination of so enormous a series of researches, as would leave 
our mental energies well nigh exhausted. Conversely, the sub- 
jective method exclusively employed, while keeping the system 
as a whole constantly before us, would not leave the mind suffi- 
ciently free to gather the materials necessary for the stability oi 
the edifice. It is only by a skilful combination of these two 
methods used alternately, the one beginning where the other 
leaves off, that the defectiveness of each can be remedied ; and 
thus the best use made of our small supply of intellectual force, 
so inadequate when left to itself for the social problems with 
which it has to deal. No doctrine of the final religion can be 
considered as satisfactorily established until it has passed through 
the ■ ordeal of both methods, whichever it may have been that 
first suggested it. Without such corroboration the new faith 
could hardly maintain its ground against the tendency to con- 
stant discussion, to which the nature of its teaching renders it 
ever liable. 

This general harmony of the two methods flows naturally 
from the central principle of Positivism: a principle alike 
objective and subjective in its nature. Eegarcled intellectually, 
the conception of Humanity sanctions the objective method ; 
because there is involved in this conception the subordination 
of Humanity to the external order of the World. But from 
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the moral aspect, the recognition of this Supreme Being gives 
greater prominence to her own destiny than to fatalities of other 
kinds. If Thought were to remain isolated from Action, its 
procedure would be always to begin with the World and end 
with Man. But as this is not the case, as Thought is intended 
to be the guide of Action, Man is to be kept ultimately in view 
throughout every department of cosmological study. The social 
motive by which both these aspects of life are alike to be regu- 
lated, gives precedence alternately to the subjective or objective 
methods, as the religious aim in view may render necessary. 

Thus the promise given at the outset of this chapter has Combination 
been fidfilled. I liave shown that the Logic of the Intellect, Synth csis of 
guided in the main by artificial signs, is, in the normal state, sign's, with 
adjusted with the Logic of the Heart based on the direct rela- ages, and 
tion of the sympathies. This latter, essentially subjective as it 
is, would seem at first sight out of place except as an instrument 
of moi-al culture. But as we have just seen, it plays its part in 
the elaboration of intellectual truth ; and its action will appear 
throughout this Treatise with increasing prominence. Similarly 
the other form of Logic, objective though it he for the most 
part, is not necessarily limited to the discovery of truth. It 
will he seen henceforth to possess a most important moral in- 
fluence. All can appreciate its use in strengthening personal 
recollections : can see that they become more vivid and more 
durable when the physical environment is fixed in the mind 
before endeavouring to recall the living image. Neither the 
mind nor the heart can develop their full energies liarmoniously 
except by constantly combining, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, this Logic of Feeling with the Logic of Eeason. This 
combination I was enabled to realise at the outset of my career, 
as I have shown in the preface to the last volume of the Positive 
Philosophy, through the important discovery of sociological laws 
wliioh forms the starting-point of my labours. My political 
sympathies and my scientific tendencies, which hitherto had had 
no connection with each other, were thenceforth rendered con- 
vergent. And the advantage of attaining this convergence so 
early was, that I was enabled to devote the periods of youth and 
maturity to two separate yet correlated undertakings, either of 
which might have been thought better adapted for a different 
period of life. What has been said explains also the accession 
of mental power due to the sacred influence of her who remains 
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my constant companion. A stronger proof could not be given 
of the necessary correlation of these two universal modes of 
mental activity. 

But whatever indications may have appeared as yet. Logic, 
in the true religious sense of that word, including the subjective 
as well as the objective mode, is assuredly still in its infancy. 
The development of its characteristic features is left for the 
future immediately before us. Even of its intellectual aspect, 
which alone has been hitherto cultivated, the conception at pre- 
sent formed is inadequate. There has been no real recognition 
of intellectual laws: because it is only from a stiid}^ of the 
scientific evolution of Humanity that these laws can be appre- 
ciated. Modelled on metaphysical ideas, Logic has as yet given 
us nothing but a few vague and barren rules ; and has usually 
occupied the student’s time with childish and delusive 
formalities. In its moral aspect the progress of Logic was still 
less possible ; the facts connected with emotion never having 
been regarded as amenable to Law. No serious attempt has 
been made in this direction except during the Middle Ages, 
under the influence of Catholicism : I refer especially to the 
remarkable productions of the great mystic writers during the 
14th and 15th centuries. Their first empirical efforts prepared 
the way for the more comprehensive and systematic agency of 
Positivism. For the principal field of Positive thought will in 
future be that known to the old theologians under the title of 
Grace ; a subject henceforth reducible to definite laws enabling 
us to base action upon sure knowledge. 

Thus however beneficial the new system to intellectual Logic, 
used principally by thinkers, it is still more indispensable in 
framing and developing the Logic of Feeling, more especially 
appropriate to the feminine and to the popular mind. Between 
these two extreme modes, there is an intermediate link, the 
Logic of true poets, using Images for its instruments. Tlie 
correlation of the various systematic forms of mental activity, 
whether spontaneous or systematic, is now complete. Hitherto 
Images have been employed mainly with the view of giving 
either thought or feeling suitable expression. Henceforth their 
value will be recognised in the original development of botli : 
being as they are the natural agents of their mutual reaction. 
In the unerase the Image connecting itself with tfie artificial 
Sign will rekindle Feeling and so strengthen Thought ; in the 
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other case it will be the outburst of Feeling which will evoke 
the Image, thus rendering the Thought more clear. 

Both of these beneficial results of the final synthesis depend 
entirely on the Positive character of the new subjective method. 
The very fact that in its old form it was theological, or at least 
metaphysical, rendered it incompatible with the objective 
method, which from its first origin was positive because it was 
always endeavouring to attain the power of foresight as the basis 
of effective action. The mind was being driven in an absolute 
direction by the subjective method, in a relative direction by 
the objective; the constant antagonistic strain making all 
logical harmony impossible. The first condition of mental con- 
sistency was homogeneity of method. Now it being out of the 
question to eliminate objective modes of thought from practical 
life, the alternative was for thinkers to abandon the subjective 
mode, at least during the stage of preliminary scientific develop- 
ment. But this stage is now complete. Analytic processes have 
been applied successfully to Sociology, and have thus fmmished 
the basis of a new synthesis. Consequently the subj ective method, 
resting as it now does on the recognition of Humanity, becomes 
not less relative than the objective method based on the general 
conception of an External Order. Such then is the true organi- 
sation of intellectual activity, relatively to the position and 
circumstances of our race. Perfect mental harmony was unat- 
tainable at any former stage, unless theological modes of thought 
could have become objective ; but this, even under polytheism, 
tvas never possible. 

And morally, the superiority of the new religions Logic is 
even more direct and more complete than it is intellectually. 
For Subjectivity in its Positive form, being real, is neces- 
sarily social ; whereas its theological mode was invariably per- 
sonal, because absolute. The former regarded the world and its 
contents as if they had been created for man ; the latter looks 
upon Humanity as destined to ameliorate that small fraction of 
the universe which admits of our intervention. Now this view, 
superior as it is to the other in wisdom, is still more superior to 
it in morality. G-overned as we have been hitheiio exclusively 
by the former, we owe to it the cidture of feeling no less than 
of thought ; indeed its influence over feeling has necessarily 
survived its influence over thought, which the practical conduct 
of life always rendered preearions^# But the belief hhat the * old 
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Synthesis is without a rival in the field of emotion, rests upon 
an empirical view of the subject which has long since ceased to 
be true. Now that Monotheism has lost its political influence, 
all can see that its moral standard, of which so much has been 
said, was, in principle, self-love carried to, the highest pitch, 
and wholly inconsistent with any effective organisation of Social 
life. In the new Synthesis the substitution, intellectually, of 
the Relative for the Absolute, and morally, of Humanity for 
Man, follow each as a consequence of the orher. 

. Such then are the general features of the scientific and 
logical Introduction on which Sociology rests. The two fol- 
lowing chapters will contain a closer examination of each of 
its correlative branches. 
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INDIHECT INTBOBUCXION^ MAINLY ANALYTIC; COSMOLOG-T. 

Natural Pliilosopliy, on wLicIi tlie Philosophy of Society is summary of 
based, occupies itself with the general laws of all the essential 
phenomena, organic or inorganic, of beings lower in the scale 
than Humanity. Although the great Being is itself subject to 
these laws, and is the most important illustration of their action, 
it is not here that they are to be investigated. To understand 
them rightly they must be examined in simpler cases, where 
they are exclusively preponderant, and unmodified by any more ' 
complex agency. It is moreover only by such preliminary study 
that we can elaborate the general method by which the higher 
but more difficult studies are afterwards to be directed. This 
it is which constitutes the 


great 


though indirect value of 
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Natural Philosophy, whether from the logical or scientific point 
of view ; a value quite independent of the utility of the know- 
ledge which it conveys. In addition to this, Natural Philosophy 
^ explains to us, on the one hand, the inert environment on which 
Humanity is dependent, and, on the other, the liidng organs 
of which she is composed. And lastly, these two departments 
of knowledge furnish the systematic basis for her providential 
action : by which she is for ever ameliorating the material and 
physical conditions, whether in Man or in the World ivithoutjof 
her moral and intellectual existence. 

The preceding chapter has shown generally how the Religion spedauiim. 
of Humanity will deal finally with this vast body of truth 
which, historically speaking, prepared thfe way for its establish- 
ment. But the full sanction thus given to the study of Natiual 
Philosophy involves rigorous correction, and if possible pre- 
vention, of the errors to which these studies are naturally prone. 

Their direct object being independent of the final aim which 
should invariably be kept in view, they are liable to degenerate 
into indefinite digressions ; and these, can only be remediei^fy 
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constant recurrence, wisely regulated, to the grand object which 
they are intended to promote. The public and its teachers 
should always refuse to recognise investigations which do not 
tend either to determine more .precisely the material or physical 
laws of human existence, or to throw greater light on the modifi- 
cations of which these laws admit, or at least to render the 
general method of investigation more perfect. The field of 
legitimate enquiry is suflSciently wide to prevent the new re- 
ligious discipline from ever exercising that oppressive control 
over the lower sciences which theology once exercised, at least 
in its decline. Those only will be dissatisfied with it whose 
apparent aptitude for useless enquiries is nothing but secret 
incapacity for investigations of a higher order. 

It was important to recall these considerations at the, begin- 
ning of this chapter; since its special object is to systematise, 
by the Subjective Method, those departments of truth in which 
the digressions characteristic of the Objective Method have 
been carried to their greatest length. Less closely related than 
Qther studies to the central object of all knowledge, admitting 
of indefinite extension, and at the same time easier to investigate 
and yielding more precise results, Cosmological studies are at 
once the least amenable to wise control and the most in need 
of it. For a long time they were the sole source of the true 
philosophical spirit : they now form the chief obstacle to its final 
systematisation. Indirectly they form at present the only 
serious support of the absolute spirit ; support far more pre- 
judicial to the true economy of our intellectual forces than that 
of metaphysical schools the more direct illusions of which are 
generally discredited. Strange as the inversion may appear, the 
new Subjective Method is now in reality more relative than the 
old Objective Method, which henceforth will have to borrow 
from it a quality which it originally supplied. And the scientific 
aberrations of Cosmology as now studied are but too analogous 
to its logical errors. Its essential principles are being gradually 
superseded by puerile and incoherent researches suggested by 
conceptions of an anti-positive character ; and are in danger of 
wholly disappearing in the anarchy thus created. Here . it is 
that we find Atheism properly so called ; a principle, as I have 
explained in the General View, more hostile to true Philosophy 
than any other phase of the theological spirit. Here too it is 
that Materialism finds its chief intellectual stronghold ; although 
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it IS in Biology that its moral dangers are more sensibly experi- 
enced, It is in Cosmology then that Positive Eeligion has the 
greatest clearance to make ; the most difficult and yet the most 
necessary corrections to introduce. Biology, less dispersive in 
its nature, more closely related to Humanity, and founded more 
recently and under wiser philosophical guidance, stands in less 
need of this wholesome control; although its regeneration in- 
volves consequences of even greater logical and scientific impor- 
tance. 

But the serious difficulties attendant on the application of 
the buhjective Method to Cosmology only make the importance 
of such procedure more obvious. It is essential to show that 
the first foundations of true religion are obtained from subjects 
which at first sight seem wholly alien to it. The action of 
these ^ studies upon philosophy has been hithei-to essentially 
negative. And yet they have features which, as must now be 
shown, qualify them to fill a most important place in the ulti- 
mate Synthesis of Positive Doctrine. . ^ ^ 

Our world properly so called, that is to say the total sum of 
inorganic objects with which Humanity is concerned, exhibits 
broadly speaking two series of phenomena, quite distinct in 
chai-acter. ^ There are phenomena which are wholly inaccessible 
to human intervention ; there are others which are more or less 
within its range. Hence Cosmology, subjectively considered, 
falls into two great sciences, differing in their logical character, 
differing also in their objective features. Phenomena which 
cannot be modified have necessarily more independence and 
more generality than all others ; the existence of these others 
being always conditional upon their own. Thus the classifica- 
tion indicated by the subjective point of view is identical with 
the objective division of science which formed the guiding prin- 
ciple of my Positive Philosophy. * 

In defining the scope of these two inorganic sciences, it may 
be remarked that they are both occupied with one common 
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principle on 'wMcli Social Pliilosopliy is subordinate to Natural 
Pbilosopliy, and on wbicli Biology is subordinate to Cosmology^ 

Logically, tbe difiference between these two inorganic sciences 
is analogous in character. For those phenomena wliich it ivS 
beyond our power to modify can only be examined by simple 
inspection; whereas in the case of other phenomena we have the 
additional instrument of Experiment. The former being more 
simple are investigated principally by deductive methods, al- 
though induction has more to do with them than is generally 
supposed. Modifiable phenomena on the contrary, being more 
complicated and varied, require the more constant use of the 
inductive mode. 

There is a difference also in their broad philosophical results ; 
which affect Order more especially in the first science, Progress 
in the second. The contemplation of immodifiable phenomena 
implants in mankind and in the individual the first systematic 
notion of the Natural Order ; the laws of which are at once 
easier to grasp and more difficult to ignore in this field than 
elsewhere. The conception of material Progress on the other 
hand is not furthered by it. The sciences of Mathematics or 
Astronomy, though more perfect, and with a wider and more 
definite range of prevision, can yet only serve to adapt our life 
more perfectly to the fatalities revealed by them ; to ameliorate 
these fatalities is beyond their scope. It is in the study of the 
modifiable phenomena that we arrive at the conception of that 
continuous action on the external Order in which the material 
Progress of Humanity consists. Consequently the physico- 
chemical arts, depending as they do for the most part on Ter- 
restrial Cosmology, are more varied, more highly developed, and 
in the end more important than those connected with mathe- 
matical and astronomical science. 

Comparing them from the religious point of view, we shall 
find the more general and simpler science to be the first in 
importance, as it was first in order of discovery. It is in those 
phenomena which lie beyond the reach of human intervention 
that the mind and the heart begin their training in the 
practice of habitual submission, enforced by inevitable necessity. 
The result is to check the instincts of pride and vanity, and 
also directly to strengthen the social instincts, by the conscious- 
ness of fatalities common to all. Yet great as is the religious 
efficacy of celestial cosmology in all these respects, there is a 
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want felt which it is for the terrestrial science to supply. 
Otherwise the consequence would he an immediate and sys- 
tematic tendency to Fatalism.' By extending, tlie habitual 
conception of an External Order from the field of astronomy 
to that of chemistry, we not merely develop, hut improve 
the conception. For we show that the property of resistless 
fatality, so far from being, as at first appeared, one of its 
essential features, is excluded quite as much by intellectual as 
by moral considerations. In a word, the one branch of cos- 
mological study inspires us with Eesignation : the other with 
Enei’gy. 

With these brief remarks we may proceed at once to the CEMSTur, 
subject of Celestial Cosmology. 

Tills branch of science embraces the simplest and most Division into 
general laws of inorganic existence; being limited to the ele- SonStea™'* 
mentary pbenomena of Extension and Motion, witlioiit wliicli Mathematics 
no object can be cognised by man. On these all other pbeno- noriiy. ' 
mena, even the very highest, depend ; themselves being entirely 
independent of all. But this first stage in the scale" of exist- 
ence may be studied in two very different modes, wliich for 
the present may be considered respectively as Abstract and 
Concrete. We may, in the first place, regard these pheno- 
mena as attributes common to all objects from the highest.to the 
lowest, abstracting from our view the other phenomena com- 
bined with tliem. Or in the second place these elementary 
phenomena of Geometry and Mechanics may be studied in 
those bodies ■wliicli exhibit tliem isolated from all others, for 
the reason that, being remote, they are accessible solely to the 
sense of sight. Hence we have a division of Celestial Cosmology 
into two primary sciences ; Abstract Cosmology, or Mathe- 
matics ; Concrete Cosmology, or Astronomy, 

The distinction seems less real than that between the other 
steps of the scientific hierarchy, because these sciences deal in 
fiict with the same elementary phenomena: the only difference 
being in the objects investigated, and the aspects under which 
they are regarded. But the subjective point of view removes 
the difficulty, by indicating the superiority of' the first science 
in independence. Astronomy is necessarily subordinate, since 
without Blathematlcs, it would have' no'" rational basis. . ,k' ' 

In fact, although Mathematical^' phenomena are the simplest mathema. 
of all, their complete independencevOf all. others deprives the' 
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student of that deductive assistance which, in the case of tlie 
higher sciences, is derived from their subordination to the 
higher. Consequently even Geometry, a science still less com- 
plicated than Mechanics, could never have arisen, had attention 
been given exclusively to celestial phenomena, althougli ulti- 
mately these form its principal field. A long course of prepara- 
tion is necessary, consisting in the abstract study of simpler and 
more definite figures, mostly ideal, rendering both inductive 
and deductive processes more possible. Geometry, besides, is 
applicable to many other useful though less important subjects, 
as its very name indicates. Further, when isolated from 
Astronomy, it includes forms appreciable by Touch as well as by 
Sight, thus constituting the principal science for those who are 
deprived of the sense of Vision. For our first mathematical 
investigations, as Diderot clearly proved, are assisted by the 
simple use of these two senses to a far greater extent than is 
generally admitted. 

The logical grounds therefore for this division are even 
stronger than the scientific grounds. Without it the growth of 
the Positive spirit would have been arrested in the germ. The 
separation of Mathesmatics from Astronomy was essential for the 
development of the former, which for a long time pursued its 
isolated course independently of any other, and indeed supplied 
all the higher sciences with a systematic starting-point. Its 
etymology will always remind us that whether in the training 
of the individual or of the race it stands out as the natural type 
of the true philosophic spirii-, limited in its origin to the 
simplest speculations. In the formation of Positive Logic, 
regarded intellectually, this science will always play the most 
important part. For Logic must in the first instance deal 
principally with deduction. Induction will be developed subse- 
quently by the study of terrestrial phenomena : but in mathe- 
matics it is so simple that it fails to concentrate attention. 
Philosophically this science instils our first notions of Order and 
Plarmony ; although these become more prominent in its ap- 
plication to the phenomena of the heavens. But the religious 
influence even of pure mathematics is of the highest importance, 
although concealed in the present day by the ruinous confusion 
into which the academic spirit has thrown it. By systematising 
the notion of Proof in its most unquestionable form, it forces 
the most rebellious minds to submit to the salutary yoke of 
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demonstrated truth, and implants, convictions which no storm 
of passion can subvert. It is the first mode in which the Intel- 
lect subserves the great purpose of the final Religion, the 
subordination of self-love to social feeling. [N'eutralised as this 
result is at present by foolish exultation in insignificant dis- 
coveries, it will be found of the greatest value when Education is 
regenerated, and will reconcile the more sympathetic minds with 
studies whicli at present inspire them with natural repugnance. 

Thus it is that Logic in its true religious acceptation indi- 
cates the lowest of the sciences as the first systematic groundwork 
of the final doctrine, and so connects that doctrine with the first 
rise of scientific enquiry. F or the individual, as for the race, 
mathematics will always supply the earliest nurture to the 
Positive spirit, which could never have arisen spontaneously 
except in these simple and universal phenomena. But by the 
very fiict of their independence and historical priority, mathe- 
matical studies have always been more or less injured by the 
incompleteness of our intellectual economy ; and by their 
strange and anomalous disconnection with all other studies. 
Metaphysical philosoph}q while using them as a potent weapon 
in destroying or modifying theology, has done much to impair 
their positive character, while giving them a specious semblance 
of coherence. And what rendered this result more irresistible 
was the apparently deductive character of this elementary stage 
of positive reasoning. Even in. our time it affords the only 
shelter that can still be found for the absolute spirit, in the 
case of thinkers who have confined themselves to this field too 
exclusively. The only remedy for this unphilosophical tendency 
lies in the application of Mathematics to Astronomy. Now 
that the controlling influence of metapliyMcs has necessarily 
disappeared, these studies have been pursued in a more and 
more empirical and anarchical spirit ; they have fallen to minds 
of inferior power, and have become thickly overcharged with 
worthless investigations and indeed with erroneous principles 
hiding their fundamental truths from view. To such length 
lias the degeneration gone, that no mathematical student of the 
present day is able to grasp his science in its integrity ; although 
it is only the first and indirect* part' of his preparation for 
the final aim of scientific enquiry. , , The irrational character 
of mathematical teaching, and the inability of Geometry to 
estimate results at their true value, are '"melancholy indications 
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to thouglitful minds of the impending ruin with which these 
fundamental principles are threatened. 

- But the very excess of the evil indicates and invites the 
remedy, by discrediting the study, and inducing men of sense 
to abstain from encouraging it. And the social circumstances 
of our time favour this mode of treatment. The profoundly 
immoral spirit called out by the Academical system is becoming 
patent to all. Men are beginning to see the utter incapacity 
of these so-called thinkers in dealing with the large questions 
on which the attention of Western Europe is being every day 
more concentrated. There is thus a readiness for the discipline 
which Positivism introduces by giving a systematic form to 
the studies which furnished the first rudiments of its philo- 
sophical system. 

So urgent is the need of this reconstruction, and so arduous 
are the difliculties connected with it, that I propose, as I have 
akeady mentioned in the last chapters of my Positive Philo- 
sophy, to devote a special treatise to the purpose; to be written, 
should the circumstances of my life permit, after the completion 
of the^present work. I will here briefly indicate the spirit and 
plan of the proposed work, as well for its intrinsic importance, 
as because it serves as a type and also as a foundation for 
similar undertakings in the other cosmological sciences. 

The very word Mathematics indicates the disconnected 
maimer in which the science has been studied. In reality it 
includes only three essential subjects ; the Calculus, Geometry, 
and Mechanics ; subjects which the ancients instinctively felt 
to be closely related, though the proof of such relation was 
reserved for modern times. Putting aside many useless efforts 
and unwise hopes, we can see that the progress made since the 
time of Archimedes, great as that is, is yet, after all, as in 
other subjects, nothing but the development of this original 
field, the limits of which will never be passed. Comparing 
these three divisions of mathematical science, we find them 
forming a sub-series analogous in character to the larger ency- 
clopsedic scale; to be ranged according to the vaiying inde- 
pendence, universality, and simplicity of the phenomena with 
which they deal. This succession moreover illustrates the 
historical course of mathematical enquiry, and its gradual 
tendency towards a more complicated field. The connection 
between this science and that which follows is to be sought in 
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Geometry and Mechanics, But it originated in speculations 
connected with Number ; the only kind of speculation suffi- 
cieiitly simple to be cultivated spontaneously as an abstract 
science. 

Ideas of Number^ being the most universal and most inde- 
pendent of our conceptions, will always form, for the ii)dividual 
as for the race, the first stage of positive investigation. Philo- 
sophic minds, in times when it was the only intellectual food 
available, have found its inductions and analogies of great 
value in dealing with higher subjects ; and chimerical as such 
applications often were, they do not deserve the disdain of 
subsequent thinkers. The extreme ease of deduction and 
verification in arithmetic rendered it the fittest school of 
positive logic at a time when the theological spirit was in its 
fullest force. Nor is induction excluded, although the very 
simplicity of its operations conceals them from view. Indeed, 
it is in the science of calculation that we have the first glimpse 
of the fundamental doctrine of sound philosophy, the Invari- 
ability of Natural Eolations, whether subjective or objective. 
For, obviously, this truth is taken for granted in the simplest 
arithmetical operation. We find here, what meets us in every 
other application of a scientific law, agreement between the 
mental prevision and the outward result. Now such agreement 
would be always accidental, and often impossible, unless the 
mind and the external world were subject to fixed laws, main- 
taining a constant harmony between them. We have only to 
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The natural procedure of mathematical enquiry, whether in 
education or in historical development, appears then to be satis- 
factorily established. It originates in Arithmetic ; it is matured 
in Greometry, its principal field; and ultimately it reaches 
Mechanics which form its limit. Yet unquestionable as this 
succession is, it does not warrant us in regarding these depart- 
ments as three distinct sciences, each presupposing the existence 
of its predecessor. In my Positive Philosophy I took, it is 
true, this point of view ; wishing to bring the distinction be- 
tween these subjects prominently forward, and thus to define 
more clearly the philosophical principles peculiar to each. But 
the procedure changes now that the preliminary steps in the 
construction of a true general philosophy have all been taken. 
That philosophy now reacts upon the special departments of 
knowledge which prepared the way for it, and gives to each its 
definite form. Consequently the order of teaching should 
be rendered more conformable to the order of discovery ; which 
always indicates the essential requirements of the human intel- 
lect, whether individual or collective. Otherwise the synthesis 
of the preliminary sciences would fail to realise its principal 
object, the guidance of intellectual education. 

The application of this principle indicates the wisdom of 
incorporating the study of Greometry very intimately with that 
of the Calculus ; keeping, however, Mechanics apart, as a dis- 
tinct body of doctrine to be taught subsequently. It is in the 
combination of the two first that the essential characteristics of 
the science are to be found. 

The true spirit of mathematical study was never fully 
understood till the unparalleled genius of Descartes established 
his admirable adjustment of abstract and concrete conceptions, 
which previously, notwithstanding occasional points of contact, 
had little in common. Viewed philosophically, this remarkable 
discovery was a first step towards the right principle of Classifi- 
cation, It is a perfect type of the subordination in which each 
science stands to sciences simpler and more general than itself. 
But it also illustrates what is less obvious but not less important, 
the reaction of the higher upon the lower studies, and the 
concentration of these latter upon their essential and imme- 
diate purpose. In fact, the subsequent progress, not merely of 
ge metrical but of algebraical discovery, was directly dependent 
on this truly fundamental revolution in science. In no other 
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department of Natural Philosophy can the correlation of two 
consecutive sciences be so complete or so eifective as that be- 
tween these two first elements, the simplest and the most closely 
connected of the series. For not merely does Geometry offer 
an ample field for algebraic operation, a field well calculated to 
control 'its natural tendency to indefinite digression ; but it 
fm-nishes new algebraic conceptions of great value ; a proof how 
much the Logic of Images may do to improve the Logic of 
Signs. These conceptions may, it is true, be exhibited subse- 
quently in a form independent of Geometry. Yet the wise 
teacher will in most cases prefer to abide by the historical 
filiation : a coinse which develops the true mathema,tical spirit 
more surely than rigid adherence to algebraic uniformity. The 
necessity of combining Geometry with Algebra I have suffi- 
ciently enlarged upon elsewhere. The comprehensiveness and 
the consequent coherence which give its value to modern 
Geometry would be impossible without such combination. But 
the study of this, its final and complete stage, should be 
preceded by a short course of special Geometry as the ancients 
understood the word. 

Both branches having been thus studied in the first instance 
separately, they will as soon as possible be brought into com- 
bined action ; they alternately developing algebraic method, and 
extending the geometric field. This combination, like all 
others, whether physical or logical, is binary. It does not 
really include Mechanics, although of great assistance to its 
progress.- - V 

Indeed the rational study of Equilibrium and of Motion 
cannot be 'carried to any length without constant aid from 
Algebra and Geometry. And this is the reason why, historically, 
its progress has been so singularly slow. The science of 
Mechanics, however, does not exercise a corresponding influence 
on the growth of Geometry and Algebra. It has stimulated 
fresh researches, but has not furnished original conceptions. 
True, an equation might be represented by motion as accurately 
as by form ; but this image would be too complicated, and would 
have no value logically. In Mathematics we see exemplified 
the influence which each science can exercise upon that which 
precedes it, and also the limits of such influence. Its full force 
can only be felt when the sciences in question are at once simple 
and closely connected. Sociology alone reacts on every other 
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department with equal force, being the one link by which our 
conceptions of truth are held together. 

Mechanics therefore must be placed as a whole after the 
Calculus and Q-eometry ; these latter on the contrary will be 
combined into a homogeneous body of truth, of which I shall 
speak afterwards more in detail. Ill-regulated as mathematical 
teaching is at present, it tends by the mere force of its historical 
development towards this arrangement, which my promised work 
on the subject will state in a more systematic form. 

We have thus taken a general view of the field embraced 
by Mathematical Science. We may now proceed to the logical 
and scientific features of each component part. But I must 
first premise a few general observations on the necessity of 
restricting and guiding the study of the science, in accordance 
with its proper function in the final constitution of Humanity. 

The co-ordinating principle of Descartes, organising the 
relation between the abstract and the concrete, gave a greater 
impulse to mathematical science than all that had been done in 
previous ages. But the vast results of this discovery were soon 
impaired by the scientific anarchy simultaneously produced by 
the disruption of the old systems of thought. Meanwhile the 
increasing popularity of the study, and the liberal rewards 
offered, drove true students more and more out of the field, and 
encouraged an inferior class of men whose devotion to science 
was often nothing but a cloak for stolid conceit or base cupidity. 
And besides, these interested motives gradually tended to render 
the science a mere mechanical process, owing to a wrong con- 
ception of the great results due to the Calculus. Geometry, 
properly so-called, the principal mathematical field, sinOe it is 
the object of the Calculus and the basis of Mechanics, has been 
overcharged with algebraic speculation pushed on blindly and 
recognising no limit. Still, so long as' mathematicians were 
engaged in the study of Astronomical Mechanics, there was 
some check to these digressions in the utility of the purpose 
pursued. But since this field has been exhausted, the title 
of Geometer has been generally usurped by mere algebraists 
who have never thought out any great geometrical question. 
So *far from subordinating the Calculus to Geometry and 
Mechanics, the present tendency is to regard these two sciences 
simply as occasions for facile analytical display, in which signs 
are accepted very often as a substitute for ideas. 
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Thus it is that owing to the litter want of philosophical 
discipline the elementary basis on which our system of scientific 
truth rests has been deeply undermined. The irrational ap- 
proval given to the so-called Calculus of Chances is enough to 
convince all men of sense how injurious to science this absence 
of control has been. Strange indeed would be tlie degenca'a- 
tion if the science of Calculation, the field in which tlie funda- 
mental dogma of the invariability of Law first took its rise, 
were to end its long course of progress in speculations which 
involve the hypothesis of the entire absence of Law. And the 
inconsistency is the more amazing that the plienomcaia in 
question are not even brought back to the ancient hypotliesis of 
arbitrary Wills. They belong to no system whatsoever excejit 
the academic system. The idlest discussions of rnedijBval school- 
men contain probably nothing so hollow, or indeed so absurd, as 
the accepted notions of modern algebraists upon the measure- 
ment of probabilities, nay of expectations. And other portions 
of the mathematical field are hardly less encumbered with 
childish speculations and erroneous principles; the exercise of 
thought involved being certainly less profitable than that given 
by ordinary riddles. It is hard to, imagine, for example, a more 
degrading abuse of intellectual force than the efforts expended 
in the computation of useless integrals whan the computation 
is inapplicable to any other limits than those arbitrarily fixed 
in the problem. 

And the logical evils of the Academic system arc in exact 
correspondence with the scientific. It has most seriously im- 
paired the invaluable quality always recognised in llatheiiiatical 
studies, of being the original source of sound piiiioso|'ilileaI 
method. Analysis, which Bescartes principally valued as a most 
powerful instrument of Generalisation, is now stirnrilatiiig a 
paltry spirit of detail wliieli tends to make all large vitnvs im- 
possible. Algebra lias been allowed to encroach, till true 
Mathematical reasoning, which should exliibit tlie germs of all 
the logical processes imagined A-o' te- 'peeiiliiir to the liiglier 
sciences, is ovcrkdcfii with uniiMjaning'; jargon iind blinil iiie- 
clmnism,. A farther consequence, 'is assort cif reaction inwards 
the metaphysical stage : an lavoliintoiy-.tendimcj to bring back 
the absolute spirit in the Biibjeets'whMitvere the first to become ^ 
free from it. 'The habitual’- use of deciuetiye' inetlioils imtirelj 
effaces the important part played/by'.iucluctimi, so powerful m 
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instrument in the hands of Descartes. Consequently the funda- 
mental notions of Geometry and of Mechanics are regarded in a 
far less philosophical spirit than was the case in the seventeenth 
century, before the encroachments of analysis. Even in Algebra, 
all conceptions requiring breadth of view have already undergone 
decay. The important doctrine of series, so successfully 
elaborated by Euler and Lagrange, is now entirely spoilt by 
irrational scruples which nullify its analytical value, and which 
are caused mainly by unscientific confusion between aritlimetic 
and algebra. 

Moreover, to estimate the real harm done by this want of 
mathematical discipline, we must remember that the intellectual 
mischief, logical or scientific, always involves very serious moral 
danger. The Academic system narrows the mind and bliglits 
the imagination ; but its tendency to dwarf the sympathies and 
degrade the character is even more certain. In Western 
nations that have escaped the Protestant movement and have 
therefore preserved the moral culture of the Middle Ages iutaet, 
these injmio us tendencies of mathematical study have been 
instinctively perceived and checked by the public, especially by 
Spanish women. Eecognising the ground, for such antipathy, 
Positivism explains and at the same time limits it ; showing 
that it does not really attach to the science in itself, but to the 
degenerate spirit in which it is at present studied. The principal 
source of this moral clanger is indeed to he traced to the same 
error which has led to the intellectual results above described : 
the encroachment of Algebra upon Geometry. 

Intellectual errors usually have some connection, as most are 
aware, with moral deficiency ; they are at least strengthened by 
it even when it does not produce them. This empirical trutli, 
for which the true theory of human na,ture supplies a ready 
explanation, is strikingly confirmed by the case before us. The 
claims of modern algebraists to control the whole field, not 
of 'mathematics only hut of natural philosophy, without theni» 
selves advancing beyond the simplest of its elements, is due to 
something besides their incompetence to deal witli the higher 
branches of study. It springs mainly from unconscious self- 
complacency, gratified by the cheap credit wliich their work 
still obtains, though less lavishly than before, from an ignorant 
public. Whatever their mental mediocrity, yet, were their 
motives pure, they would either Trankly abandon a career for 
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wliich. tliey are unfitted, or else concentrate their forces willingly 

upon more urgent problems. It is necessary for the sciences 

to be studied, in the first instance, independently. But this science 

preliminary study should be carried out in each case only so 

far as is necessary to enable the intellect to take a solid STasp qinrements 

, , . Oi ofthatwbich 

of the science next above it in the scale, and thus to rise to the stands next 

' ■ ^ '■ . above it' 'in."- 

systematic study of Humanity, its only permanent field. This scale, 
is the true rule for the introductory scientific synthesis. Its 
proof was reserved for our own time, but it was always in- 
stinctively recognised by the great elaborators of this preparatory 
work, which therefore was not less grateful to them on moral 
than on intellectual grounds. We find distinct indications 
of this honourable feeling in most of the men of science so 
admirably appreciated by Fontenelle, and even in those criti- 
cised by Condorcet. The humblest of them were proud of 
co-operating in the great mission of modern science as indicated 
by Descartes and Bacon ; the formation of a sound philosophical 
system as the necessary condition of true social reconstruction. 

Now that sufficient preparation has been made, that the philo- 
sophical system has been formed, and the circumstances of 
Western Europe call urgently for its application, every tendency 
to supersede the higher branches of study by the lower should 
be^ condemned as morally culpable no less than as a proof of 
intellectual weakness. 

Viewed under this its most important aspect, the abuse of 
the Calculus in Mathematics is really the first special phase of 
the philosophic error called Materialism, previously explained 
in tlie General View. The encroachment of Geometry upon 
Physics, of Physics upon Chemistry, of Chemistry upon Biology, 
are all developments of one and the same erroneous principle, 
which can only be radically cured by attacking it in its bidden 
germ. Everywhere it is the same abuse of the legitimate de-* 
ductive influence exercised by each of the preliminary sciences, 
in virtue of its greater independence and generality, upon that 
which succeeds it. , ■ • • ' ■ 

This final \dew of the subject shows at once the extreme sociology 

' tlie final 

ixnportance and the proper source of the corrective here pro- 
posed in mathematical science. Connected with the highest troiaii. 
philosophical problems and the most urgent social requirements,, 
it can only spring from the discipline imposed by the Eeligion 
of Humanity in every department of thought. The final 
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science^ resting on the combined results of the preliminary 
sciences, is threatened by all of them with encroachments 
analogous to that which, each has suffered from the one below 
it. The means of resistance are, however, in this case obvious. 
The difficulty and importance of the problems considered are 
such that the insufficiency of deductive principles, useful as 
they unquestionably hre, is evident. Sociology, therefore, while 
recognising the value of each preparatory science, must reserve 
to itself the systematic appreciation and application of these 
truths. In this way we shall successfully avoid the crudities 
of Materialism, without any tendency to the unrealities of 
Spiritualism. The alternate stagnation and anarchy under 
which iSntural Philosophy has been labouring, both logically 
and scientifically, will cease when it comes to be recognised as 
an universal principle, that each science should regulate the 
mode of application of the preceding science to its own field of 
enquiry. By tracing this principle to its true Sociological 
source, we increase the effect of its verification in all other 
departments. Besides, we bring in Sympathy to the aid of 
Season. Intellectual scruples vanish before the urgent moral 
and social requirements that render this economy of m tnital force 
necessary. We have here a new and striking example of the 
intimate correlation shown in the preceding chapter between 
the Logic of the Heart and the Logic of the Intellect. 

The general result is that the application of the Calculus 
to geometrical and mechanical questions should be entrusted 
henceforth to geometers ; . excluding mere algebraists, and coh« 
fining the Calculus to what is really necessary for this purpose. 
And yet we should have the same error springing up in another 
form if geometers in their turn were to become exclusive, iiistc^ad 
of regarding their own science as a mere preparatiop. for that 
which follows. And thus step by step we reach the conclusion 
that men of genuinely philosophic nature, whose lives are entirely 
devoted to the religious, service of Humanity, are the only men » 
who^ can study even the preliminary sciences in a wise spirit. 
Their present mode of culture by academic specialists must be 
entirely abandoned. Then, and not till then, shall we be able 
to subordinate questions of detail to general principles, as good 
sense and morality alike demand. , The reform here recom- 
mended is no real innovation. It is merely a reconstnmtion 
upon a better basis of the old scientific discipline which, during 
the last two centuries has been for special reasons abandoned. 
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Such, wliolesome severity would no doubt lead us to discard Exceptional 
the larger number of our present speculations, and would 
modify nearly .all the remainder. But this no true thinker 
would consider a misfortune. He, like other men, would thiuk 
it a matter for congratulation that forces at present wasted in 
digressions useless mentally and morally, or worse than useless, 
should be concentrated on important problems. Strict adher- 
ence to tliis plan will, it is true, sometimes cause studies of real 
utility to be neglected, on the ground of their having no relation 
direct or indirect with the higher subjects. But if we look 
more closely iirto these exceptional cases, -We shall iind that 
they always hinge upon questions, admitting of immediate 
practical application. We may therefore leave these cases for 
practical men to deal with. They will best understand the 
object of the enquiry, and the spirit in which it should be 
carried out. It .will occasionally happen of course that their 
investigations will necessitate new developments of a more 
purely theoretical kind. 

The plan of scientific culture here laid down takes for its 
basis the systematic course of imiversal education described in 
the G-enern,! View. In that system theoretic training is pre- 
ceded by a course of moral and esthetic culture, the result of 
which will be to place the Intellect at the call of the moral or 
tlie active faculties. Scientific study is not morally praise- 
worthy except on the ground of its moral or practical results. 

It exercises no influence upon Feeling comparable to that re- 
sulting from pqetic culture ; the only pursirit which calls out 
to the full all' human powers. Po.sitive Eeligion theii, here as 
alwa3'-s regarding human life as a whole, will give the fullest 
sanction to Science, but at the same time will restrict it, in each 
and all its branches, to its proper scope. In Mathematics in ■ 
particulaf, as being the oldest and the most dispersive of all, 
the si^^g process will have to be applied most stringently. 

Its application in this case will moreover serve as the typ§. of ' 
its operation in other instances. , * • : 

The ,^'ounds then for the , systematic restriction of eaeh .socsaigtatios 
preliminary science to the limits sufficient for that which follows ScsS" 
it, will bear the closest examination. For the direct study of 
any one of those sciences must be simply provisional even, with 
respect to its own special fields Itsiresults cannot be estiniated ■ 
rightly, especially in the case of Mathematics, uhtil its relations 
voi..r, , c c ' 
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to tlie higlier orders of questions have been examined ; since 
it is only on their larger aspects that the sciences come into 
contact. Consequently the indispensable stage of preparation 
should he completed as rapidly as possible, so as to reach tlie 
one point of view from which truth can be surveyed under all 
its aspects. Thus the very dignity of Science itself, when 
rightly understood, calls for the discipline which Sociology im- 
poses. It is only on entering the subject of Social Statics that 
we begin to understand the real importance of the subordinate 
sciences by the light of their mutual relations, which could not 
previously be perceived. And even then the estimate is incom- 
plete till we reach Social Dynamics, which explains more clearly 
their historical filiation. It is impossible to understand any 
science rightly without adequate knowledge of its liistory. And 
no special history of a science is possible apart from general 
history. It follows that no one who is not a Sociologist can Ijave 
a thorough insight into mathematical science. Even the best 
geometers have not been able to grasp it as a whole. Lagrange 
did so more nearly than any other, because his most important 
results were imbued with the historical spirit as deeply as was 
possible in his time. It is a striking illustration of this con- 
clusion that no mere astronomer has ever been able to explain 
why Hipparchus could not discover Kepler’s laws. Simple as 
the question may appear, the Sociologist alone can answer it ; 
for the solution depends on the general mental and social pro- 
gress of the human race. 

These general remarks, which I shall take other occasions 
to apply, indicate the mode of regenerating this science ; re- 
moving thus the chilling influence felt at present by all wlio 
return to it after concentration upon higher studies. Science 
in general, and mathematical science especially, has in truth 
become of late almost as retrograde as theology, and subse- 
quently metaphysics, have been during recent centuries. And 
it has degenerated morally no less than intellectually. Still, 
far gone as the mischief is under either aspect, its reparation is 
possible, nay, certain to be soon accomplished; whereas the 
decay of theology and metaphysics points to utter and irrevocable 
dissolution ; being in their .case the result not merely of ac- 
cidental aberration, but of gradual and spontaneous exhaustioiu 
Having done their work in controlling the earlier, phases in the 
life of Humanity, their vitality has slowly disappeared. The 
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clegeBeratioii of modern, science on the contrary is due solely to 
misapi^reh elision of its true character and purpose, caused by 
want of discipline in its study. Its restoration therefore will 
consist in more adequate recognition of its true spirit, to which 
those who most abuse it constantly appeal. Amidst all the 
useless speculations and erroneous conceptions of scientific 
specialists, principles of the highest .value have been evolved, 
which have now to be incorporated into a body of Natural 
Philosophy as the necessary basis of Social Philosophy. In a 
word, empirical as the development of the preliminary sciences 
has been, it has nevertheless prepared the way for the final 
science, and through it for the true Eeligion, which will speedily 
regenerate each of its component elements. 

It would ajDpear at first that such a result was rendered 
impossible by the close connection of the whole with the parts; 
each being indispensable to the other. On the one hand we 
have Sociology depending upon cosmological and biological 
truths : and on the other hand these latter, as we have just 
seen, can never be adequately presented except from the Socio- 
logical point of view. Consequently the complete sjmthesis of 
our conceptions seems hardly capable of reduction to a purely 
didactic series, in which each term prepares the way for the 
succeeding without being itself affected by it. From this 
dilemma there is in fact no escape in Natural Philosophy. 
Partial constructions, each of which shall be complete and self- 
contained, are unattainable. The only possible and rational 
course is a complete Synthesis in which Sociology shall be 
regarded as the sole Science, based on certain introductory prin- 
ciples relating to the more simple and general phenomena. 
Each class of these should be restricted to what is necessary for 
the development of the succeeding, and should in tmn regulate 
t])e application of that which precedes it. And this rule applies 
not merely to the general grouping of the preliminary sciences, 
but also to the internal arrangement of each science separately. 
Only thus can we reach that continuous and regular progres^oii., 
of which, as already explained in the General View, 
Education' should consist. ■ ... 

Applying this observation tO'. Mathematics, we must TOgin 
by regarding the Calculus under its two principal aspects of 
Arithmetic and Algebra, taking these Words in their full philo- 
sophical meaningi Properly spisaBn'g- 'they; are but ' the- two 
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steps which follow in every complete calculation. Before we 
can compute the amount of the numbers sought for, we have 
first to state in an explicit form their relation to the niimbcrB 
given. Indeed it . is impossible to separate these two stages 
distinctly except in questions so simple that the formula can be 
discovered w.ithont any specification of the value. In all otlier 
cases the two operations go on with frequent alternation. Yet 
the distinction between them remains. When the operation 
has to do with Value it is arithmetical : when it lias to do with 
Relation, algebraical. 

The arithmetical calculus stands alone when the question is 
so simple that the algebraic process can be performed spon- 
taneously without requiring any special rules. But as problems 
become more complicated, this the first of the two processes re- 
quires the greater effort. The subsequent computation of value 
on the contrary is reducible to a short list of elementary cases ; 
their combination adding but little to the arithmetical diffi- 
culties, though algebraically it is the chief source of trouble. 
This is why Algebra plays so large a part in the modern calculus, 
while that of the ancients was almost limited to Arithmetic. 
Ultimately, indeed, arithmetical operations may be regarded as 
mere modifications of certain algebraic processes ; but this view 
in no way affects their distinct character, or their differed co of 
purpose. 

But for the existence of Algebra as a separate branch of 
science, the systematisation of mathematical trutli would be 
impossible. For the key to this systematisation is the correla- 
tion between the abstract and concrete which Algebra first 
indicates. In fact, so long as tlie Calculus remains purely 
arithmetical, there can be no application of it to Greometry. 
Arithmetic dealing only with special values, can serve merely 
to express the final result of the geometric process. Operations 
on number cannot be substituted for operations on form, 
unless the quantities considered be indeterminate. Hence 
Algebra, both historically and in education, has z second source?, 
in Greometry; and one even more obvious than Arithmetic. 
Definite relations come before us here at once, especially in 
the form of proportions; the abstract study of which soon 
became a distinct branch of study with tlic Greek geometers, 
a.s a very potent instrument of concrete deduction- As this 
artificial logic deveioped itself, it was simplified and generalised 
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by the substitution of indeterminate number for ina,gnitude; 
withholding all indication of form, which could only tend to 
embarrass and limit its operations. 

From this, the abstract side of mathematical science, we 
pass to the concrete side, reached later and with greater diffi- lately. 
culty. Its combination with the abstract, first discovered by 
Descartes. 


!, is, broadly speaking, the foundation of the mathe- 
matical synthesis; consisting in 
Greometry out of the special Greometry which alone was known 
to the ancients. 

For some time Geometry could do nothing but examine 
separately a few very simple forms, whether naturally existing, 
or, as afterwards, of artificial creation. But it was not long- 
before the principal questions suggested . by each figiu-e were 
seen to be uniform in character. In the most important of 
these questions, that relating to the scientific measurement of 
extension, the uniformity is obvious. In each case the object 
was to reduce the comparisons of lengths, areas, or volumes, to 
the simple comparison of straight lines. But the resemblance 
became apparent subsequently in the' special study of the pro- 
perties of each figure. Difterent as the results might be, the 
investigations themselves were evidently analogous ; and as the 
number of geometrical figures increased, the similarity of the 
problems contrasted strongly with the speciality of the solutions. 
Each curve involved a separate study, which was of no avail to 
the study of any other except as a logical exercise ; although 
the problems suggested might be in both cases the same. It 
was not possible to grasp and treat distinctly that part of each 
problem which was common to them all. 

This first stage of geometric science involving researches of 
far too restricted a character, tended to multiply useless inves- 
tigations, the danger to which all intellectual effort is ever 
liable. Still more evident was its failure to meet our practical 
requirements. There was nothing to insure that the small 
number of figures chosen could lead ultimately to useful results. 
Nor were they selected with this view,, but simply because their 
relation to forms previously investigated brought them within 
tile range of scientific treatment. ; Had utility been kept in 
view, and the figures selected been those presented in practical 
life, the problem would usually have transcended the degree of 
knowledge then attained. Often indeed the figure itself would 
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not have been easy to define, especially in the case of astronomy, 
the principal field to which abstract Geometry is applied. 

Whether then we regard the nature or the purpose of tin's 
science, we see the necessity of giving it a perfectly general 
character* The speciality of its earlier daj^s is wJioliy incom- 
patible with its normal state. Instead of a limited number 
of isolated types, it must include all forms capable of strict 
definition ; treating in a uniform method the various questions 
common to them all, and dealing, not with separate objects 
but with separate subjects of enquiry. Thus the generality 
presented in the principal problems will be completely paral- 
leled by the generalities attained in the methods of solution. 
Eatioiial Geometry will be condensed into a small number of 
theories universally applicable, from wliich the special treat- 
ment of each case can always be deduced. This therefore may be 
left until practically wanted, a conclusion enabling us to reject 
a mass of idle speculations. And at the same time the corre- 
spondence of theory with the wants of practical life becomes no 
longer fortuitous but certain. We are sure beforehand that 
every figure which presents itself can be dealt with by tlieories 
which apply equally to every form whatever. The only special 
difficulty is one of a secondary kind ; the recognition, or if 
necessary the formation, of the abstract tyj^e applicable to each 
concrete problem. 

Geometry, in this its normal state, is clue, to the unparalleled 
genius of Descartes, whose great principle of correlating lines 
with equations converted all the conceptions of Geometry 
into trutfis of Algebra. Although the source of all subsequent 
mathematical progress, this admirable discovery has not yet 
been estimated at its proper value as the greatest scientific 
effort of the human mind. 

To co-ordinate Geometry by subjects instead of by objects, 
implied uniform definitions of these latter that should admit of 
easy generalisation. And this was done by substituting the 
equation of each figure for the figure itself. Th0reBr,ilt exiiibits 
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cally no closer connection with numerical notions than any 
other scientific truths ; we may therefore legitimately conceive 
the same transformation cai-ried out in every other science. 
And Algebra would thus become a sort of universal logic, 
did not the impossibility of attaining such a result restrict 
this mathematical utopia within very narrow limits. All phe- 
nomena, even those of Social organisation, would certainly have 
their equations of form or motion, if their laws could become 
known to us with suiEcient precision. This manner of regarding 
mathematical truth is in fact a necessary consequence of the 
fundamental dogma of Positivism : the Invariability of Natural 
Eelations. Greometricians are only wrong philosophically in so 
far as they igmore the practical conditions, whether objective or 
subjective, which make it impossible to apply mathematical 
methods except in phenomena of the simplest order. The failure 
may arise from either of two causes; the precise laws of the phe- 
nomena, that is to say in mathematical language their equations, 
may he too complicated to deal with ; or we may he unable to 
discover these laws at all. In most phenomena, even those of 
the inorganic world, both obstacles co-exist ; so that this perfec- 
tion of logical method is hopeless except in the most elementary 
branches of science. The conception then of Algebra as a uni- 
versal storehouse of deductions and inductions, ready-made and 
applicable to all possible problems, must once for all be aban- 
doned. The result of all recent attempts is to corroborate the 
view of the g-reat philosopher who first used this logic, that 
geometry is with few exceptions the limit of its application. 

Within this field the superior rationality of Algefcra, so long 
as it continues to aid the elucidation of concrete questions, 
offers immense advantages. Its value is commonly thought to 
be deductive only ; and deduction is unquestionably facilitated 
by its condensation of language and consequent simplification 
of ideas. But the influence of Algebra is even deeper and 
more beneficial in geometrical induction ; and this was_ the 
aspect which attracted, and with good reason, the attention of 
Descartes, The groat advantage of transforming figures into 
equations was that it facilitated the generalisation of concrete 
problems. It enabled ns to grasp and follow out that part of 
each subject of enquiry which was. common to all the objects 
that could possibly be considered ; this abstract part of the 
(juestioa being in fact the connecting link between diferent 
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problems. Thus/ and only thus, could Geometry l^ecome in 
the true sense general. MongCj carrying the same philosophicfil 
principle a step further, added the fertile method of comparisons. 
He was the first to classify surfaces by means of collective 
equations, thus completing the constitution, oi tlie science, 
which now needed nothing but to be put into a systematic 
form. 

So close a correlation of Algebra and Geometry could not 
but react favourably on the former science, and should ere now* 
have resulted in its final incorporation in Geometry, the central 
region of the true mathematical field. Up to the present time, 
however, this tendency has been neutralised by the want ot 
scientific discipline. The independent value of the Galcidiis 
has been maintained, and indeed much exaggerated, on. the 
ground mainly of its' claim to logical universality. But long 
experience, no less than sound philosophy, points to the com- 
plete rejection of these, ambitious illusions. Apart from its 
numerical utility the Calculus should now be regarded not as a 
science in the true sense, but simply as a method ; its object 
being to assist geometrical investigation, from which it ouglit 
never to be dissociated. Viewed thus, the Calculus will occupy 
a position of real dignity in exchange for its lofty but puerile 
claims .to isolated existence. The salutary discipline imposed 
on it will check useless digressions, which, the more abstract 
our studies become, are the more difficult to avoid. 

To avoid, then, increasing the natural disadvantages of 
abstraction beyond what true generality of investigation neces- 
sitates, the Calculus should be systematically reunited to 
Geometry, and be regarded as its principal method of re- 
search. In teaching it the order followed should be that of 
the problems dealt with, the order in fact of historical discovery. 
Such at least is the general spirit of the mathematical teaching 
given by Positivism. A preliminary study of the Calculus will 
no doubt be necessary for the individual as it was for tlie ra.ce. 
But this will be carefully confined to the limits required for its 
most elementary application to Geometry, all ulterior steps 
being regulated by the development of the latter science. 

Of these more advanced phases' I shall here speak only 
of the most importantp the discovery of transcendental analysis, 
which completes the systematisation of mathematical science. 

It followed as a necessary consequence of General Geometry, 
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which without it would have boen of but little value. The Car- 
tesian revolution was available for none but the simplest problems 
so long as the Calculus retained its old character. In this 
stage it is only adapted to preparatory rather than essential 
questions, relating to the properties of each figure, or to its 
modes of generation. Numerous as these problems are, in 
consequence of their almost infinite diversity, they are not the 
most important. Far the larger part of the geometric field is 
occupied by the more comprehensive processes relating to recti- 
fication, quadi-ature, and cubatme. Accordingly, Wallis, the 
first of Descartes’ mathematical discipleg, occupied himself 
specially with investigations of this kind, in which the trans- 
formation of concrete questions into an abstract form was at 
once more natural and more useful. His well-directed attempts 
soon showed that the new geometry required a new calculus, for 
which indeed they laid down the foundations. 

The condition wanting for the discovery of Leibnitz was a 
proper application of the conception of Descartes to the old 
geometry of Archimedes, consisting in reduction of curves to 
their rectilinear elements. The attempt to use the Calculus in 
generalising these special theories of the ancients soon led to 
the substitution in equations of these simpler elements for the 
more complicated original magnitudes. Not only were the 
abstract relations rendered thus more easy to conceive and 
elaborate, but they offered at once all the generality that could 
be wished for. These auxiliary elements were naturally uniform 
in character; they retained nothing of the special details of 
their object, and related exclusively to the common subject of 
enquiry. Their introduction with the view of reducing comple.x 
to simple problems, is the characteristic feature of the transcen- 
dental method. Its generalisation in modern times required 
the construction of an elaborate calculus containing rules for 
the ultimate elimination of these artificial magnitudes. 

Tims the revolution effected by Leibnitz in Algebra should 
be regarded as the necessary consequence and completion of the 
revolution effected by Descartes in Geometry. In mathematical 
teaching this historical filiation should be very clearly marked, 
as can only be done by the sociological method. Such teaching 
should in fact be so arranged asnaturally to exhibit the way in 
which the various requirements of ' geometry have involved, 
and in many cases have suggested, the principal steps of this 
transcendental analysis. 


Leibnitz, 
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Tlie incorporation of the CalculuB in Geometry is then as 
essential to the right presentation of tlie former as of the latter* 
As it is the only mode in which to generalise and co-ordinate 
our concrete theorieSj so too it is the only way in whicli a satis- 
factory check can be placed on the vague and indefinite tendency 
towards abstract speculations. In the intellectual anarchy that 
prevails at present there is a tendency to jnolong the al.)solute 
and metaphysical system by encouraging the study of logic apart 
from science. But it is always most desirable to combine the 
study of methods witli that of the truths attained by them : 
both having the same Iiistorical sources. This rule is a matter 
of morality no less than of good sense ; but it will never bo 
respected if the first step in scientific education is to infringe 
it by separating the Calculus from Geometry. It is precisely 
in this primary department of science that its rigorous oljserv- 
ance is most needed* Without such a check the mind of the 
individual would be exposed to the dangerous errors in which 
the race was involved before him, when the Calculus existed as 
a separate branch of science* The old delusions as to the 
magic power of numbers and signs handed down to us from the 
Jewish Cahhala, are at the present moment tending to reproduce 
themselves in mathematical teaching in consequence of this 
mistaken separation. Such errors are for less excusable in 
modern times than in antiquity; and indeed are more mis- 
chievous morally and intellectually, now that the intimate 
harmony established between the abstract and the concrete 
facilitates and indeed indicates their avoidance. They spriiig now 
from nothing but undisciplined folly, inspired or strengtheiied 
by vanity and self-interest* 

In this incorporation of the Calculus into Geometry there 
is only one real disadvantage. The perfect generality wliieh is 
the distinctive feature of Algebra seems concealed by it. 
Algebra is applicable to Mechanics as well as to Cfeometry, 
though in a far less degree* However, when the hopeless im- 
possibility of rendering Algebra universally applicable is once, 
fully recognised, its study can easily be regulated so as to meet 
to a great extent this solitary defect in a mode of teaching other- 
wise so desirable. All that is necessary is to point out in the 
explanation of each abstract method the full range of its appli- 
cation, before dealing with its special application to the concrete 
questions which suggested it* Every sensible teacher would 
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indeed spontaiieously comply with such, a condition. Besides, 
when we view this danger more closely, we see how little it is to 
he feared. Mechanics have never required any special algebraic 
theories that had not already been suggested by Geometry, or 
at least which did not at once take their place ii\ geometrical 
teaching. The Geometrical Calculus then contains really all 
that is essential in mathematical logic, so that there is no* pre-, 
text for studying the latter separately, when once we have 
discarded the academic absurdities which form the principal 
area of the present confusion. 

From this account of the proper mode of arranging mathe- 
matical science, based on the incorporation of the Calculus 
into Geometry, I now pass to what forms the boundary of the 
mathematical field, the science of Mechanics. 

Extension to this limit matures the mathematical spirit, by 
completing our view^ of the most general and simj^lest mode of 
Existence. In Geometry Existence had been regarded under 
a purely passive aspect. Yet there is really no such thing 
as Existence without Activity. It is no doubt indispensable 
that the static point of view should always precede the dynamic; 
but the latter rnust always follow, even in the simplest branch 
of study. It is by the laws of Motion that our view of the 
elementary existence of matter becomes 'complete ; the laws 
of Extension have only introduced the subject. Certainly geo- 
metrical phenomena must be regarded as more general and 
therefore more simple than mechanical phenomena. But the 
difference is merely one of time ; it is not inherent in the 
objects themselves. In reality mobility is as universal a pro- 
perty of matter as extension. Only, bodies are not always 
actually in motion ; whereas the three geometric attributes, 
form, magnitude, position, are never wanting. It is quite true 
that Rest, looked at more closely, is nothing but a state of 
equilibrium in which a variety of motions exactly neutralise 
one another. But unquestionable as this conclusion is, it does 
not efface the main distinction between geometry and me- 
chanics. This condition of equilibrium can be studied with 
respect to the facts of Extension to which existence is in this 
case reduced; without any regard to, the coimterbalaneing 
motions. Geometry is not therefore the same thing as Statics 
in the ordinary sense. In Statics ;the laws , of this neutralisa- 
tion of motions form the subject-matter; we disregard the 
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form of the body, except so far as this may influence thc^ 
conditions of equilibrium. Dynamics form, Iiowever, tlie 
essential feature of Mechanics, since equilibrium itself always 
involves motion. Greometry on the other hand is necessarily 
statical in character, although it constantly takes motion into 
consideration ; doing so, however, only to render its conceptions 
more distinct. Thus these two sciences may be regarded 
finally as embracing the two most general and elementary 
aspects of the study of matter ; the first having reference to its 
Existence, the second to its Activity. The terms of Statical 
and Dynamical Mathematics might with propriety be employed, 
provided that these. words were used in the exact sense 'winch 
since the publication of my philosophical treatise thinkers have 
agreed to attribute to them. 

These remarks show very clearly how far mathematical 
science was from its true state in ancient times. They had no 
conception of Dynamics : the most elementary laws of Motion 
being all imknown to them. The science of Statics Archimedes 
•was able to found. His marvellous genius, equally adapted 
for induction or deduction, grasped the true conditions of 
equilibrium in a special ease of great simplicity and yet 
most fertile in results. But, although the moderns have 
frequently followed in his track with principles of far wider 
range, they have never been able to frame a general theory of 
Equilibrium independently of the study of Motion. Tlie attempts 
still made to separate them have reference rather to teaching 
than to the method of researdi. Tliey are as contrary, however, 
to wise principles of arrangement as to the historical order of 
discovery; springing in reality from the quasi-metaphysicai 
■ spirit with which the abuse of the Calculus has penetratetd 
Mechanics even more deeply than Q-eometry. 

But from the nature of the science this vain conceit of the 
algebraists has always been to a great extent chocked. Faulty 
as the mode of studying it may be, the feeling that its object is 
the discovery of physical laws, on the basis of the logical laws 
previously investigated, has always prevailed. Tliese laws 
cannot indeed be separated, since they involve each otiicr* We 
have already proved their co-existence in the most crucial 
instance ; narqely, in the '"Calculus itself, in spite of its preten- 
sions to be a product of, the pure Eeasou. There is, however, 
a-, real difference in ; the;' dominant philosophical toadenoj of 
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different departments of science. Statical questions are more 
nearly concerned with logical laws, dynamical witli physical 
laws. Accordingly, Geometry, which studies Existence solely, 
brings intellectual or subjective laws into prominence : whilst 
the laws revealed by Mechanics, dealing with Activity, are for 
the most part material, or objective. . Thus the correlation be- 
tween these two component portions of mathematical science, 
in which matter is studied under its two elementary aspects^, 
presents tlie first systematic conception of natural laws : showing 
them to be at once logical and physical. Thinkers the most 
opposed to posith'-e science can hardly fail to recognise the 
extreme importance, even from the moral aspect, of this basis of 
intellectual training. It gives to the great and sacred principle 
of Order a coherence which nothing can destroy. 

The great philosophical services which Mechanics have 
rendered to the human mind are then rather scientific than 
logical. The methods employed are at bottom identical with 
tliose of Geometry : no fresh artifices of importance, whether 
deductive or inductive,, are introduced. The reasoning process 
being easier in Geometry, it is better able to supply that 
logical training which results from modes of procedure followed 
in either science alike. 

Meclianical Science as a whole affords, however, an intel- 
lectual exercise of very great value. It educates the faculty of 
xibstraction, indispensable to all positive generalisation* In 
Geometry tlie formation of abstractions was too easy to require 
systematic effort. Even the institution of Space^ which enables 
us to study Extension without reference to any real object, is so 
spontaneous that its origin, whether in the individual or in the 
race, is imdiscernible. Tlie absolute perfection of its types also, 
which is the other basis of geometrical reasoning, springs from 
a very iiatxiral tendency. In every reasoning process the mind 
forms ideal limits for its own guidance. The difficulties which 
they cause when we have at last to pass, from the abstract to 
the concrete are usually slight in Geometry ; except in astro- 
nomical questions, where the necessary approximations are not 
so easy to arrive at. ’ 

Analogous difficulties, still 'gresJ^run degree, present them- 
selves fin Mechanical Science, emet statical relations' 

of the bodies under examinatibm 'We havn to regard their 
form as being either constant, ''or 
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and tliis is even a greater departure from nature than the 
supposition of a perfectly straight line. But this is not tlui 
principal difficirlty that meets us in the formation of Aljst ract 
Mechanics, nor is it the source of the perplexity and confusion 
almost always experienced in its application to the Concrete. 
It is in the Dynamic relations of bodies that the greatest 
difficulties arise ; because we have to put entirely out of sight 
their spontaneous activity before generalisation of any kind is 
possible. Rational' Mechanics rest altogether upon the arti- 
ficial conception of Inevticu It occupies the same place in this 
science as Spaco in Greometry, although it is a notion far less 
obvious. The difficulty of grasping it is the principal reason 
why the laws of Motion were discovered so far more slowly than 
the laws of Extension. Even now this conception, the logical 
basis of the science, is enveloped in thick metaphj^sical clouds, 
especially since the sophistries of the algebraists have made 
such inroads. 

The nature of this science indicates at once the true 
method of arranging it. It consists in the compositions or 
in other, cases, the decomposition of motions. In this funda- 
mental problem there are two distinct questions, differing mate- 
rially in difficulty. We may consider either an isolated body, 
or several bodies more or less comiectecb In the first case, if 
the motion of all points of the body he identical, so that we 
may confine our attention to one of them, what is sought is the 
total motion resulting from the coexistence of several given 
motions. In the second case, the motion of a given body or 
point being determined, we have to discuss the modifications 
resulting from its connection with the rest of the system. 
Supposing this connection to he of the simpkjst and most 
manageable kind, that in which the relation of all the points is 
invariable, the difference between the two cases is that between 
Translation and Eotatign. 

Whatever difficulties the two aspects of this clepa3.‘tment of 
mathematics may offer, yet the* possibility of defining its object 
so succinctly is enough to show that the field is firrless extmdvo 
than that of geometry, which, simpler though its principles 
be, could not be defined in the same way. Its general condition 
then ought to be much more satisfactory ; logical and scientific 
unity of purpose being less disguised by dispersive specialities. 
In spite of our intellectual anarchy, the series of efforts, possibly 
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somewhat overstrained, made during the last century to systema- 
tise mechanical science, is most remarhahley the unparalleled 
construction of Lagrange being the most signal example. 

Freeing ourselves from algebraical prejudices, we shall find 
two principles, the one logical, the other physical, forming the 
basis of Mechanics, and correlated in a way that has now to be tia. 
considered. 

The first is the artificial conception of Inertia, without which 
no generalisation even of the simplest mechanical facts would 
be possible. Its justification is that we are not now investigating 
the source.? of motion, but the mode in which it takes place. 

Hence we are warranted in replacing the spontaneous activity 
of the body 'considered, whether organic or inorganic, by a 
force of equal value acting from without. Thus in dynamical 
problems we discuss a variety of communicated motions, with- 
out ever thinking of the reacting influences that the body may 
exercise by its own internal forces. Only in the application of 
these general theories to a special case we have to include this 
spontaneous action as one of the forces to be considei'ed. 

To this great logical artifice the science of Eational 
Mechanics owes at once its universality in the abstract, and its 
shortcomings in concrete application. Limited to the external 
facts of motion, from whatever source originating, it embraces 
all possible motors, including vital organisms, notwithstanding 
the sophisms of certain hiologists on this subject. But hence 
too spring the profound difficulties of applying mechanical 
theory to practice. In passing from the abstract to the concrete, 
we have to take into consideration the internal conditions which 
previously had been left oirt of sight, and to range them among 
the other external forces. It is only in tlie simplest cases of 
inorganic science, in astronomy for instance, that we are able 
to do this : and even in astronomy the algebraic difficulties thus 
created are immense. 

This then is the logical basis of Eational Mechanics. Its 2.. The three 
physical basis, the starting-point of the elementary theories of tion. 
the science, consists in the three laws of Motion, discovered 
respectively by Kepler, Galileo, and Newton. These men were 
the first to give a right interpretetion of the very simple facts 
in which these laws Ijad hitherto lain hidden ; men’s minds not 
being as yet prepared for them. ' 

The first law defines simple Motion as being always recti- 
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linear, and uniform, whatever its external source* Tlie second 
law shows that the special motions of the parts of a system 
are left wholly undisturbed by a motion common to the wliole 
system. The ’third law states the constant equality of action and 
reaction, in. whatever way the mutual influence may be exerted. 

These laws are evidently irreducible ; and combined with 
the assumption of Inertia, which indeed they presuppose, tliey 
form an adequate foundation for all the theories of the Science, 
The first defines the character of each isolated motion, the two 
others give the elementary rules by which motion is combined 
or communicated ; these being the two great objects of me- 
chanical problems. There can he no need of any new indue tivo 
basis for a science the scope of which is so clearly defined ; 
further advances depend upon a purely intellectx.ial process, 
consisting in a proper arrangement of the diflBculties that 
present themselves. Lengthy and tortuous as the deductive 
process may become, its results will always he as real as the 
point of departure; and will indeed add fresh confirmation of it. 

Independently of the important results, both general and 
special, thus obtained, these three fundamental laws possess 
deep philosophical interest. Here /or the first time our studies' 
make us directly conscious of the existence of a natural Order. 
For the Positivist each of these laws is the germ of a still wider 
principle, embracing all the phenomena of activity, though 
limited in the first instance to those of motion. Thus Kepler’s 
law is a special case of the law of persistenice which obtains 
throughout nature ; being, for example, the source of habit in 
living organisms, of the conservative instinct in societies. So 
too the law of Galileo corresponds to a general law reconciling 
the activity of the parts of a system with the existence of the 
whole ; illustrated in Sociology by the harmonious adjustment 
of Order and Progress. Kewton’s law, again, is even more 
evidently applicable to changes of every sort, provided only 
that we measure the special actions and reactions with due 
accuracy. The complete application of it in Mechanics leads to 
D’Alembert’s well-known principle, which reduces the study of 
the motion of a system to the study of its equilibrium. Aiul 
the most complex phenomena similarly treated, admit of thc^ 
like reduction of dynamical principles to statical principle's. 
Hence the great sociological. aphorism on which the wlsole of thm 
treatise is based ; Progress is the development of Order, 
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Witli these logical and pliysical principles, the co-ordination 
of mechanical science will not be found difficult. The two 
first laws at once solve the question of translation, so far at 
least as uniform motion is concerned ; the composition of such 
motions being determined by ordinary geometrical rules. And 
for the theory of Equilibrium, in which each force can be re- 
garded as a simple impulse, this suffices. In Dynamics, how- 
ever, it is but the first stage of the enquiry. Here we have to 
reduce the problem of varied and curvilinear motion, due to 
continuous actions, 'to the case of uniform motion; adopting 
the same transcendental method used in Geometry for reducing 
the study of curves to that of polygons. So too the case of 
impeded motion is brought under that of free motion, by 
regarding the obstacle as a new external force, the intensity of 
which, varying with its direction, is determined together with 
the other unknown quantities. 

Again, a similar logical artifice, conceived in even a broader 
spirit, allows us to identify the mechanics of a system with 
that of a single point ; which latter would otherwise be too un- 
real. Combining the third law of Motion with the two others, 
we simply have to count the forces springing from the internal 
constitution of the system among those acting upon it from 
without. The only problem then remaining is to measure these 
internal relations ; a problem to be solved by the algebraic or 
geometric conditions wliich define them. And here Lagrange 
has 4stablisbed an admirable rule of universal application, 
whicli gives the only true interpretation of the celebrated, 
principle of virtual velocities. 

The science of Mechanics is thus in a most satisfactory con- 
dition as far as regards its fundamental theories ; and these in 
fact form its principal field. Without any forced attempts at 
uniformity, we feel the essential unity of the subject whether 
' regarded logically or scientifically. The question»‘:6?p|ed pass 
into one another by gradual and almost insensible transitions, 
as we should expect in a subject which in reality consists of a 
.single problem. 

Descending to details we should hardly find this impression 
confirmed. But it is true nevertheless ;; 'Special; solutions being _ 
not at all the purpose for which this science is adapted. Not 
merely are We met by the difficulties' always arising fin the 
attempt to pass from the Abstract to the Concrete ; difficulties 
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usually insurmountable except in the case of planetary motions, 
where the resistance of the medium is imperceptible. But 
even with the forces best known to us, the mere motion of 
a, point leads almost always to insoluble problems. As for 
systems, even the very simplest, their investigation, statical or 
dynamical, can only be completed in a few hypothetical coses. 
Even supposing the relations of the system invariable, it is 
only the question of Equilibrium that receives full solution. 
Motion of the system involves the theory of Eotation, Yvdiich 
even when confined to forces of impulsion will always remain 
imperfect. 

Yet the true value of Abstract Mechanics remains unaffected 
by these necessary imperfections. They only show the mistake 
of expecting from this science a precision in practical solutions 
for which it is wholly unadapted. 'What we can expect of it is 
to supply the general principles of motion and equilibrium : and 
this office it satisfactorily performs. 

And this strengthens our conclusion, the pliilosojDhical 
grounds for which have been previously stated, as to the proper 
limits of the mathematical spirit. Its principal field will always 
be G-eometry ; the only science sufficiently sim|)le to admit of 
exact deductions in special investigations. As soon as we pass 
from Extension to Motion we find the weakness of our intel- 
lectual faculties and the complexity of the world around us 
wholly incompatible with the lofty claims to absolute ratio- 
nality which were natural during the earlier growth of Mathe- 
matics. Y'et when restricted to its general problems, Abstract 
Mechanics will continue to he of the highest importance in the 
systematic training of man’s reasoning powers. It connects 
every department of Natural Philosophy with the first spon- 
taneous inspirations of the scientific spirit. Inadequate as it 
will always remain for special solutions, it supplies, oven in 
sciences so remote from it as Biology, general indications cal- 
culated to suggest the right method of study. TJie restrictions 
here imposed on it will of course materially simplify its position 
in the Positive system of Education; twenty lectures siiffieing 
for it, whereas the other parts of mathematics will require six 
times that number. 

The first of the five preliminary sciences is now before xm in 
all its completeness. Seiciitifically the eorralation of its truths 
corresponds exactly to. their homogeneity logicalljq supposing 
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the proper check on algebraical digression. Its object is the 
abstract study of the simplest phase of inorganic existence, that 
is to say, of Extension and Motion. It comprises therefore, in 
the first place, a preliminary study of the Calculus by itself, 
strictly limited to what is 'necessary for its simplest applications 
to Greometry ; secondly, Geometry, its principal field, the special 
form first, then the general form ; the correlation with the Cal- 
culus, the transcendent branch of it especially, being always 
kept in view : thirdly, a supplementary yet necessary branch 
establishing the general laws of motion and equilibrium, and 
thus concluding the science. Viewed thus, this first phase of 
the positive spirit brings already into view every aspect, even the 
moral aspect, of sound encyclopaedic teaching. Developing the 
conception of logical laws, it opens the first glimpse of physical 
laws. The field is sufficiently wide to exemplify the mode in 
which positive theories succeed one another, and the danger of 
allowing the lower studies to encroach upon the higher. It 
prepares a deep and firm foundation for systematic teaching of 
moral truth, by revealing for the first time the Universal Order. 
Wisely studied. Mathematics are favourable to the just claims 
of the Heart by ensuring the free submission of the Intellect. 
The reproach of exercising a deadening influence on morality is 
applicable merely to the disproportionate or erroneous mode 
in which they are now being taught. 

The foregoing remarks on the systematisation of Mathe- 
matical Science will explain my pm-pose of devoting at some 
future time a special treatise to the subject. I have been in 
duced to dwell here at greater length upon this preliminary 
portion of cosmology, both on aceoimt of its paramount impor- 
tance and of the largeness of the field, and also because the 
mischief done by intellectual anarchy is greater than in any 
other case. Once effected here, the reconstructing process in 
the other tliree inorganic sciences will be more easy and rapid. 

Astronomy, the first of these, may be regarded logically as 
a sort of Concrete IMathematics ; but scientifically it must 
always hold a distinct place in the general system of preliminary 
studies. Its great importance as an instrument of popular 
education induced me to deliver a gratuitous course of lectures 
upon it_ for seventeen years; the , substance of which is con- 
tained in my Philosofliio Treatise ■ of Pofular Astronomy, 
published in 1844. This little.work will supply wha,t is wanting 
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in the very summary view here given of the true arrangement 
of thiSj the second of the preliminary sciences. 

Scientifically considered. Astronomy can be little else tlian 
the application of Mathematical truth to the phenomena of tlie 
heavenly bodies. But independently of the importance of such 
application, the mode in which it is effected gives it, logically, 
a new character. It is true that we are limited to the conside- 
ration of geometric or mechanical phenomena, which have al- 
ready been reduced to general and abstract theories, by the pre- 
ceding science. All attempts to outstep this field are neces- 
sarily as vain as they are idle, even in a problem so simple as 
that of temperature. Distant bodies, accessible to no sense 
but that of vision, will never admit of researches deserving 
to be called Positive in any other of their phenomena than 
Extension and Motion. So far as we are concerned, it is in 
these that their existence consists. But the difficulty inherent 
in the exact study of so restricted an existence is that which 
gives Astronomy its high logical value. To surmount the 
obstacles presented, the Positive method has to be developed 
and improved in several essential aspects which in abstract 
mathematics could only he handled in a very imperfect way. ‘ 

In the first place Astronomy gives the first systematic train- 
ing in the art of observing, and consequently in true induction. 
Ifeither the one nor the other can he called out sufficiently in 
Abstract Geometry, where the forms considered are so perfectly 
accessible to the senses of sight and of touch. Observation 
and induction are in this case so easy that geometers, with their 
quasi-metaphysical spirit, almost always overlook them, and 
exaggerate the province of deduction which is obviously of far 
greater importance. But in Astronomy the difficulty is mucli 
greater, and no such sophisms have been possible. Not merely 
is the necessity for hare , observation undeniable, but it is impos- 
sible to pass by the intellectual process which always accompanies 
it, but which in no other case has the same prominence. Be- 
tween Observation and Eeasoning there is no absolute separation. 
No observation either can or should remain purely objective. 
This first of xnental operations, like other facts of human 
nature, has always its subjective side, varying with the com- 
plexity of the case. Astronomical observation is a clear proof 
of this. All astronomical investigations, even when purely 
geometric, relate • to phenomena insusceptible of direct exami- 
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nation. All that can be actually seen are certain simultaneous 
or successive directions ; and from these the mind constructs 
the form or the motion which to the eye is imperceptible. In 
no other case can the necessity of constantly combining inspec- 
tion with prevision be so obvious; the most elementary 
processes being here dependent upon it. 

Hence^ too, the second logical characteristic of Astronomy : 
the light which it throws on the proper mode of constructing 
scientific hypotheses. Both the need and the nature of these 
powerful instruments can be appreciated in this science more 
readily than elsewhere; and thus their wise application in other 
fields is facilitated. The very starting point of astronomy, 
whether doctrinally or historically, the geometric study of the 
daily motion of the heavens, would be impossible without an 
abstract hypothesis which we compare with the concrete facts 
before us, and so connect the stellar positions together. Hera 
the mind feels clearly, what in other cases remains long 
doubtful, that the field of Hypothesis is essentially coextensive 
with that of Observation, the necessary deficiencies in which it is 
intended to supply. There has never needed any philosophical 
discussion to prove that in astronomy legitimate hypotheses 
were as much restricted to facts and laws, as much excluded 
from causes, as the observations on which they were based. 
And throughout the whole course of astronomical study, 
whether in its geometrical or mechanical portions, the con- 
viction of this important logical truth grows more and more 
strong. With all its value, however, it proves no philosophical 
sii23eriority in astronomers : who were almost always under 
the influence of contemporary prejudices' as to the necessity of 
looking for causes. It is entirely due to the special difficulties 
which concentrated their most important scientific efforts on 
the study of facts and laws, even while their minds were most 
strongly occupied with chimerical attempts. 

Lastly, Astronomy is a natural school in the art of scientific 
Abstraction, This feature, like the preceding, which indeed is 
connected witli it, >shows itself more and more clearly in each 
successive stage of the science, from its primitive starting-point 
down to its completest perfection. 

Abstraction in Geometry is so easy that it takes place spon- 
taneously without requiring any .systematic effort calculated to 
explain the general conditions of 'the .process. It rests liere 
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ou the two conceptions of universal space and of ideal types : 
conceptions formed instinctively hy the simplest minds. In 
Mechanics^ the difficulty materially increases ; the conception 
of Inertia and of the laws of Motion which presuppose it, being 
far less obvious. The apprenticeship in this great logical 
process might be .supposed then to begin here. But Astro™ 
nomy applied it at a far earlier date, and will remain a better 
illustration of its true significance. 

Abstraction in Astronomy consists in keeping out of sight 
for a time the minor irregularities w^Mch hinder us from 
. grasping the fundamental law ; the application of this law to 
the secondary phenomena of the subject being made subse- 
quently. The necessity for this course was forced on the 
earliest astronomers when dealing with the subjective disturb- 
ances due to the fluid medium through which we observe, or 
to the unperceived motion and excentric position of our obser- 
vatory. The ancients, with their rude instruments, were unable 
to take account of the errors thus caused, and thus they w-ere 
led involuntarily and without effort to this first stage of the 
abstractive process. But in the systematic teaching of the 
science it will be necessary to explain the philosophic motives 
which render premature accuracy undesirable. Even the most 
rudimentary law, that of the diurnal movement, would he 
undiscoverable were the examination too strictly accurate; 
the modifications caused by refraction alone would be enough 
to obscure it. A similar necessity was felt by the moderns 
when founding Astronomical Mechanics. The fundamental 
law could never have been discovered unless Kepler and 
Newton had begun by ignoring the planetary perturbations ; 
these being subsequently shown by their successors to depend 
on the secondary effects of Gravitation. In tliis case tbe 
abstractive process was introduced consciously, as a logical 
condition. It is therefore even a better exemplification of this 
important principle, ultimately to be applied more extensively, 

, in the higher portions of Positive Philosophy. 

But whatever the logical value of Astronomy, its principal 
influence, mental as well as, social, springs from the magnitude 
of its scientific results. From it will always date om syste- 
matic study of the natural Order whicli governs JIumaidiy. 
Tins Order makes itself, first felt in Mathematics, even in the 
simple arithmetical facts which connect themselves with every 
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element of our life. The laws of Greometry, and above all, those 
of Mechanics, reveal it to us still more clearly. But in Mathe- 
matics the proofs of its existence are too abstract and arrest 
attention too slightly to enforce acceptance of a dogma so alien 
to the .first impulses of man’s mind, whether individual or col- 
lective. Astronomy first gives full weight to the conviction. 
The imposing nature of its phenomena passing daily before 
us attracts universal attention from the manifest influence 
wliich they exercise on human life. The necessity of studying 
this inexorable Order is early felt ; it regulates the whole con- 
duct of life, even the times of our private or public festivals. 
Being so simple we are able to appreciate its regularity without 
difiiculty, and thus to form exact previsions, which constitute 
the first distinct manifestation of the true scientific spirit. 

Since it was only in these unmodifiable phenomena that 
the systematic conception of the natural Order could at first 
become definite, the mode of regarding them exercised a pre- 
dominant influence on the early revolutions of thought. The 
most fundamental of these changes, that from Fetichism to 
Polytheism, was in every instance dependent on Astrolatry. The 
first imperfect reduction of Astronomy to Mathematics was the 
intellectual som'ce of the concentration of Polytheism into 
Monotheism. Lastly, the discovery of the Earth’s double move- 
ment, transforming Astronomy from the absolute to the re- 
lative state, has guided the modern mind to the entire elimi- 
nation of all theology whatever. 

Throughout this long period of intellectual probation, the 
gradual consciousness of Law in every department of Nature 
rested on the previous recognition of it in Astronomy ; the 
laws of the more complicated phenomena being necessarily 
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of the astrouomical order is the first systematic basis of the 
fiaal religion. It controls and harmonises not our opinions 
and actions only, but our affections. Its imperfections are real, 
and we need not ignore them ; ’ but it is here that we first 
begin to feel the need of^ an external Destiny^ as the funda- 
mental condition of all human discipline, "iet submission, 
as thus conceived, sq long as the only phenomena considered 
are those which cannot be modified, would seem to involve 
the danger of resignation degen’erating into fatalism. This 
tendency, however, which in earlier ages was a serious impedi- 
. ment to progress, is easily checked in a, , systematic course of 
education subordinating all preliminary studies to general 
expositions of their nature and |)urposa. The danger in question 
. need not affect, even temporarily, the beneficial influence* exer- 
cised on the mind and character by the consciousness of this 
immutable necessity, without which no hounds could be set to 
our ungovernable pride, nor any fixed direction given to our 
intellect. * , . 

It is well to remember sometimes, and to regret, the grave 
imperfections of an Order which we cannot modify. And yet 
no wise man would wish to be set free from it ; and to see 
human life not merely loosened from all restraint, but devoid 
of any fixed* object. The craving for this desultory indepen- 
dence is but one of the extravagances of metaphysical self- 
conceit. The defects which abound in every department of 
human life should result in prompting us to modify the Ex- 
ternal Order under its secondary aspects, although its funda- 
mental laws are beyond the reacli of our intervention. Even 
where our power is greatest, the initiative is not ours. 
Successful effort invariably depends on adaptation to this 
inflexible necessity, which wo must begin by understanding 
and obeying. Had we the power to build up the whole Order 
of nature at our will and pleasure, all true discipline, indi- 
vidual or social, would be wholly impossible. 

But this conclusion, though perfectly unquestionalde, is too 
alien to man’s native tendencies ever to have been readied, 
had all phenomena been susceptible of modification as well as 
subject to law. We may judge of this by the great <{iSiculty 
experienced even now in recognising the existence of law in 
complicated cases where , the margin of inodifi cation Is witle ; 
m ill the case of social phenomena. The truth would never be 
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precisely from, this field, which had seemed specially favoiiral^le 
to the absolute spirit, because inaccessible to human inler™ 
vention, that, Astronomy eliminates it. So decisive a triumph 
of Eelativity in the first steps of the scientific scale, cannot 
fail to promote its rapid extension to more complicated phe- 
nomena, even before the direct study of these plieiiomena has 
established it. 

And this tendency becomes even 'more distinct wlicn re- 
garded under the moral aspect. Eightly viewed, the study of 
the heavens extends the relative spirit from ideas to ].iopes, 
and thence to feelings. Scientific knowledge of planetary re- 
lations destroys the sense of absolute security from all possible 
risk of disturbance. Modern geometers have, it is true, proved 
the essential stability of the Earth’s motion. But great as 
this discovery is, it only refers to the gradual changes duo to 
secondary gravitations, which, as they truly state, result merely 
in oscillations of slight, importance. But to say nothing 6f the 
resistance of the medium, an element always omitted from 
these calculations, we must take into account the possibility of 
sudden changes admitting of no real prevision, and against 
which no scientific discovery can ensure us. Collision with a 
comet, for instance, is a danger from which it can neve.r be 
proved that we are really free. This final view of our true 
astronomical |>osition adds energy and dignity to tlio human 
character, teaching' us that it is from ourselves that wo miist 
draw our chief resources against the e^ils that siuToimd us* It 
should not fill our minds with useless terror, but it should check 
the tendency to exaggerated forethouglit and to pii’^s'^miption 
which is inconsistent with the true happiness of Man or of 
Society. The generous sympathies on which above all our 
welfare depends, are called out thus more strongly than if we 
could place absolute confidence in any external guarantee. 
For supposing that we knew the Earth were destined to be 
shortly destroyed by collision with a star, yet none tlie less to 
Live for others, to subordinate personal to social feeling, would 
remain to the last the highest good and the highest duty. 
Those who can turn such thoughts to good account, from tlie 
deepest thinker to the most ordinary workman, will alwjyys 
regard them as tending not to decrease io coiiHolidate 
Man’s true happiness* 

Such then are the logical and scientific reasons compelling 
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US to regard Astronomy as an integ'ral and permanent element 
in the system of Introductory Principles. It must of course re- 
main subordinate to Mathematics, a science which covers a far 
larger field. But philosophically the principal characteristic of 
this first couple of inorganic sciences is due to Astronomy. We 
might indeed be almost tempted to regard Mathematics as a 
sort of Abstract A^stronomy when we consider that its develop- 
ment has been so largely influenced by the study of celestial 
phenomena.; the creation of Eational Mechanics in particular 
being entirely due to it. It would be a mistake, however, 
for the teacher to obliterate the distinction between these two 
sciences under an exaggerated sense of their historical relations. 

It is essential that the science of pure Matheni^tics should retain 
its place as the ultimate source from which every systematic 
conception of the Positive spirit must proceed. So too Astro- 
nomy, which after the mathematical preparation that has 
preceded, may be taught in twenty lectures of the second 
yeaPs course, will retain its own special character without at 
all impairing that of the science which precedes it. 

To complete this systematic though rapid view of astro- 
nomical science, we have now to consider the mode in which this 
science ought finally to be constituted. 

The obiect of thus remodelling it is to render it more fully Systematisa- 
relative than it is at iiresent. Great as its progress has been soienoo. 
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motion of our planet, was to regard wLat was formerly tlie ob- 
jective centre as now the subjective. This would have sufficed 
for the purpose of converting the old absolute astronomy into a 
new relative astronomy, including’ those bodies only which bore 
some relation to Humanity, it having been first ascertained 
that the stars outside the solar system had no influence upon 
its internal phenomena. 

But this vast discovery, the great line of demarcation 
between ancient and modern astronomy, took place in an age 
when owing to the utter disruption of the old scholastic system, 
discipline in scientific research had 1)ecome already weakened. 
Points of detail being no longer subordinated to any general 
principles, the spirit of dispersive speciality became supremt^ ; 
and astronomy, as the first step in the encyclopcBdic scale, was 
the first to break loose from control. Men continued to study 
all the heavenly bodies without distinction ; although the new 
discovery had don^ away with the only link that connected 
them, and made it evident that the vast majority of them Iiad 
no relation whatever to the only system intelligible to man 
and relating to his interests. And even thougli tliis system 
continued to be studied first, it was only on the ground that 
being’ more accessible to investigation, it furnislied a basis 
for the study of the fixed stars. When this Iiad lieen done, 
sidereal astronomy became the principal object, heading to a 
series of unconnected speculations as irrational as they were 
useless. These have now been continued for nearly a century, 
and, small as their result has evidently been, astronomers still 
persevere in the old and useless routine, altlmiigh the public is 
now beginning to suspect its frivolity. 

And thus, in default of all philosophical guidance, tlie dis- 
covery destined to recast astronomical science has introduced 
an element of anarchy which has for a long time been on the 
increase, and which would ultimately prove wholly destructive 
but for the new and final discipline which now awaits it. 
When all the heavenly bodies were supposed to be eoimected 
with the Earth, or rather subordinate to it, it was roa.sonablc 
that none should be neglected. But now that the hhirtlds 
motion is known to us, it is not necessary to study the fixed 
stars, except so far as they are required for purpose's of terres- 
trial observation ; and ' astronomy properly so called may Im 
reduced to the study of the solar system. Even siipposiog 
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it possible to extend oiir investigations to other systemSj it 
would be undesirable to do so. We know now that such in- 
vestigations can lead to no useful result: they cannot affect 
our views of terrestrial phenomena, which alone are worthy 
of human attention. We find this fundamental truth con- 
firmed by every fact in astronomical geometry. It is possible 
to forecast our position in space on the hypothesis of our 
system being isolated ; and the forecastings are found to agree 
perfectly with the results of minute and daily observation. 
This is explicable on mechanical principles by the general law 
tliat the motions of the parts of a system remain unaltered 
under any influence affecting the whole. 

To exhibit in a still stronger light, the relative and sub- 
jective character of modern astronomy, the science should be 
concentrated not merely on the solar system, but on the particular 
Ijlanet inhabited by Man. The . other bodies of the system 
are doubtless all more or less related to this subjective centre. 
But this is no reason for studying them specially, except so 
far as they have some scientific or logical bearing upon the 
one problem at issue. And thus we are brought back at last, 
on theoretical as well as on practical grounds, to the old view, 
adopted from the earliest rise of astronomy, of the preponde- 
rating importance of the Sun and the Moon ; the central body 
roimd which we move, and that which in turn is dependent 
on us. The logical value for some time inherent in the study 
of the other planets exists no longer since the establishment 
of the theories relating to them. Scientifically there is still 
some importance in them, because these bodies exercise a 
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gToimcls they modify the position of the Eartlu Unless this 
restriction be carefully maintained, we shall be as much encum- 
bered with digressions on the planets as we have been witli 
those on the fixed stars. Indeed, oux busy collectors of imiiii- 
portant, or even imaginary planets, show already too many 
evidences of this tendency. Everyone must remeinlicr the 
insane enthusiasm which a few years ago filled not the public 
only, but the whole body of European astronomers, at a so- 
called discovery, which, even supposing it genuine, could liave 
no real interest except for the inhabitants of Uranus. So strong 
is the absolute spirit still, that universal attention has been 
given to the perturbations of an extremely distant planet, the 
influence of which on the earth is so inconsiderable that until 
the last century its existence was unsuspected, without the 
smallest inconvenience having resulted from our ignorance, 
t The order in which astronomical subjects, thus restricted, 
should be arranged, 'follows in accordance with historical filia- 
tion, from their subordination to the preceding >scieiice. We 
begin with the Geometrical problems, and from them pass to 
the Mechanical. 

Prior to these two essential divisions of the subject, history 
indicates what may be called^ an Arithmetical Astronomy, 
dating from a time when geometry was unknown, and mathe- 
matics were limited to the mere study of number. As soon as 
a fixed system of numeration had been established, the first 
imperfect attempts were made to fix the length of the year and 
of other astronomical periods, tbeso attempts being of course 
founded only on empirical observation. Historically this phase 
was of long duration. But in our systematic course of instruc- 
tion it will he passed by ; astronomy not being taught till after 
suSicient training in mathematics. Such questions in astronomy 
as require only the aid of arithmetic will be best taught in 
connection with the various theories of which they are tlie source 
or the application. 

Eeal Astronomy presupposes, Geometry. Previous to tie 
two fundamental theories of Thales on triangles, no true science 
of the heavens was possible, notwithstanding ail that has been 
said of the astronomical attainments of the old theocracies. 
Throughout its subsequent history Astronomy followed the pro- 
gress of abstract Geometry, as it extended from rectilinear figures 
to circles, and thence to conic sections. The Geometry of the 
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lieavens, as constituted by the three la.ws of Kepler, will 

always be regarded as the principal department of the Science. 

Second in order to Astronomical Geometry come Astro- 
nomical Mechanics; impossible except on the basis of the 
former, yet exercising a most advantageous influence upon it, 
both logically and scientifically. The result no donbt has been 
to favour the irrational encroachments of algebraists ; but these 
anarchical abuses must not make us blind to the immense 
advances, general even more than special, which followed from 
tlie theory of Gravitation. By it all our conceptions of celestial 
phenomena are grouped into a connected body of truth, to an 
extent unparalleled except in the higher and more synthetic 
problems of Sociology. It guides us to more distant and more 
exact previsions in every department of the science by syste- 
matising the study of Perturbations ; although, notwithstanding 
the pretensions of the algebraists, it still remains necessary to 
study these from the geometrical point of view. ^ 

But the great philosophical influence of this admirable 
discovery lay in showing the profound connection between 
Astronomy and the rest of Katural Philosophy. Of this Newton 
had a true sense, although his genius was special rather than 
general. His great step of identifying the Gravitation of the 
planets with the Weight of terrestrial objects , showed clearly 
the siihordination of the study of the Earth to astronomical 
knowledge, which latter again was advanced by the discovery. 
In his admirable theory of the Tides, the connection becomes 
strikingly evident. A purely terrestrial phenomenon is ex- 
plained on considerations derived exclusively from Astronomy, 
of which science therefore this theory must be considered to 
form a part, although its final investigation is reserved for 
Physics. The philosophical influence of this relation will 
always retain in education the importance which it holds in 
history; lielping us to work out the true hierarchy of the 
sciences with greater certainty. 

Here then we complete our review of the first division of 
Cosmology, treating of inorganic existence in its simplest and 
most general form, first from the abstract, then from the con- 
crete side. At present this is the only part of Natural Philo- 
sophy which can bo regarded as in a satisfactory condition ; 
its imperfections being merely due to the undisciplined spirit 
in which it is at present studied. As remodelled by Positivism, 
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it enters at once upon ita normal state, witlioirt the necessity 
of waitino' for new discoveries, and indeed, with many useless 

liminaw acieneea tie case is different. Theprounoc oi I i 

,X hers is tot *» i-POrt^-i 'T'!’ a ^ 

po£t out missing links which improved methods o study wi 
Lply. Both these necessities become very evident m the 
3d half of Cosmology, the part which treats of the more 
minute and special relations of inorganic existence. 

The two sciences here referred to form the kernel ot ISaiuial 
Philosophy, which indeed, but for this connecting link Itetwetai 
' Astronomy and Biology, coiild not have 
connected body of truth. 
each of these two s . 
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the scholastic conception was, it satisfied men's intellectual le- 
quirements for four or five centuries. The science of the heavens, 
which had been ahready based on Mathematics by the ancients, 
was brought, by the intermediate link of Chemistry, hito close 
association with the science of living bodies. ^ This imperfect 
attempt at an encyclopaedic scale would certainly be very pre- 
ferable, as a permanent state, to the scientific ^ana,rchy which 
prevails at present. But while rendering full justice to it, we 
cannot fail to see that another term in the series of our abstmct 
conceptions of Nateal Philosophy was necessary; that is to 
say, a department of science occupying the space between Astro- 
nomy and Chemistry, hitherto filled by chimerical substitutes. 
The necessity for this had been perceived already by Koger 
Bacon. But it was not till three centuries afterwards that 
Physics strictly so called became recognisable as a distinct 
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science under the stimulus given by Galileo. This science was 
sufficiently related to each of the two disconnected terms, so 
that the unity of scientific truth was now beginning to become 
appreciable. Not would the true conception of the encyclo- 
paedic scale have been so long delayed but for the fact that the 
spirit of detail began precisely at ‘this period to preponderate, 
and to disincline scientific men to any .general views. Here 
then v/e have two striking confirmations in the history of the 
human mind of the great logical law that the intermediate 
truth is discovered subsequently to the two extremes for which 
it is destined to serve as the link. . ’ 

Thus, although Physics was later than Chemistry in branch- 
ing off from the common trunk of scientific research,, yet the 
very motive for such separation leads us to place it before 
Chemistry in a systematic exposition of the natural sciences. 
This exposition, indeed, takes its character from this science 
more than from any other. From its first origin it suggested 
ideas of an encyclopsedic nature even in minds more than 
usually absorbed by the specialising system. Strong traces 
•* of its influence on scientific language will always remain ; the 
name which it bears being still often applied as a collective 
term to all the positive sciences. 

The position thus occupied by Physics in the encyclopaedic 
scale between Astronomy and Chemistry, in accordance with 
history a..nd with the nature of the subject, represents very 
adequately the essential features of the science, logical as well 
as scientific. Of the five branches which it contains, the three 
first, the laws, that is to say, of Weight, Heat, and Light, con- 
nect it with the phenomena of the heavenly bodies. The final 
branch, Electricity, brings it into equally natural and close 
relation with Chemistry. It is the first part of the terrestrial 
division of Cosmology ; and the phenomena with which it deals 
are modifiable, though to a far less degree than the facts of 
Chemistry. They leave the molecular constitution of bodies 
unchanged, and modify only the outward condition, or at far- 
thest, the degree of cohesion. The universal Activity of 
Matter is not then here presented under the aspects most nearly 
resembling the spontaneity of Efe. But the mode of existence 
considered is of a kind far higher than the. bare properties of 
extension and motion dealt with in celestial cosmology. We 
enter here upon the special study of, man’s terrestrial en- 
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Tironment, beginning with those of its laws which have the 
greatest stability. The agents studied are seen afterwards to 
be the principal motors in chemical changes ; but they are here 
considered by themselves, independently of their specific action 
upon separate molecules, and so far only as they a cci it 
external constitution of matter. Physical actions, liomwer 
supply the first systematic basis of man’s action on the matonai 
world. Between Physics and Biology there is evideiitly a 
direct relation independent of the intermediate link of Ohem- 
istry. We are dealing here with the primary external conditions 
of vital action, which is invariably subordinate to tbe plipieal 
action in all its principal aspects. Moreover, the science is in- 
dispensable as an introduction to the study of animal life, each 
of the senses being related to some special property of matter. 

Thus, apart from its relations with the two adjacent sciences 
of which it is the -connecting link, the science of Physics is of 
itself a primary constituent of natural philosophy. It contri- 
butes largely to our knowledge of the passive environment;^ 
it prepares the way for the study both of vegetable and of 
animal life; and thus it enables us to investigate the material 
aspects of Humanity. 

,ce Logically its influence is not less important. To it we owe 
that decisive impulse given to the inductive spirit which every 
Ruhsequent step in positive philosophy has developed and 
strengthened. It is true that induction was called into play in 
Astronomy, and even in Mathematics ; but these sciences are 
too simple to illustrate its character and its purpose with suffi- 
cient fulness. On the other hand, the subsequent sciences are 
too complicated to admit of a precise conception of it, sup- 
posing this not to have been already formed in Physics. But 
here we have the exact degree of difficulty reqitired for the 
satisfactory presentation of Inductive Logic. Deduction has 
still an important part to play, but no longer a preponderating 
part, because the establishment of true principles is now 
becoming a matter of more difficulty than the development of 
proper consequences. 

, In estimating the part played by Physics in the elaboration 

aan of the Positive Method, we must bear in mind that the true 
philosophic spirit is distinguished far more by Induction than 
by Deduction. The latter, uniform as its procedure necessarily 
is, adapts itself to every phase of thought alike. It was abun- 
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dantly active when metaphysical modes of thought were in the 
ascendant. True, the science where it is most in the ascendant 
was the cradle of the positive spirit ; but this is because the 
extreme simplicity of mathematical facts makes it so easy to 
establish the necessary axioms, the inductive process being 
performed very often unconsciously, and almost the only real 
difficulty lying in the successive connection of consequences. 
Deduction continues still to be of great importance in all the 
other sciences, but as the phenomena become more complicated 
the importance of induction increases. Here it is that we see 
what is the principal feature of the positive spirit, the subor- 
dination of the reasoning to the observing process. Indeed, it 
may be said that in proportion as our conceptions recede from 
the metaphysical stage, induction fills a larger place relatively 
to deduction, which at first had been supreme. The construc- 
tion then of Inductive Logic, of which antiquity had scarcely 
any conception, is the principal featmre of the modern mind. 
Being more objective in its nature, this method requires a long 
series of special investigations, so that each of the modes 
essential to it may come into view in the course of studying 
the corresponding phenomena. Of course the exaggerated 
preponderance of this method would soon lead to mischievous 
residts by encouraging a purely empirical spirit. And this 
is the common tendency of inductive rules when regarded 
apart from their subject-matter. But the danger is removed 
by the Positivist -plan of never separating Logic from Science. 
Studying each part of the inductive method in combination 
with the doctrines which have called it into existence, we feel 
at once the necessity of adjusting it with the limiting principles 
handed down from the preceding science. And in proportion 
as the j5henomena become more complicated, will the logical 
weight of these preliminary principles become greater, because 
their truth will have been established in a greater number of 
cases. Incompetent as they will always be to furnish actual 
solutions, they will yet supply general indications, and thus 
mark out the direction which the special inductive process 
should follow. Thus it is that the encydiop^dic character of 
Positive culture enables the student to- steer between the two 
opposite dangers of Mysticism and Empiricism, to which all 
investigations are liable until the deductive and inductive pro- 
cesses have been properly adjusted. . , 
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The nature of Physics is such that amidst all the anardiy 
of scientific thought^ these truths are forced on our notice ; 
whereas in Astronomy, owing to the extreme simplicity ot tlio 
phenomena, they frequently escape us. We see this exemplitied 
in the writings of the abler physicists so early as the seven- 
teenth century, especially in their investigations of Weight 
and of Sound, as yet unimpaired by the encroachments of alge- 
bra. Blind adherence to mathematical methods brought willi 
it an exaggerated tendency to substitute deduction for iinluc- 
tion ; still the further progress of the science has constantly ex- 
hibited striking examples of true Inductive Logic. In fixct all the 
really important steps in Physics were effected in this spirit, 
by men who were to a great extent free from the aberrations of 
their time. When the encycloptedic mode of study has become 
systematically established, this science will be more distiiictl\T 
recognised as the first complete type of adjustment between 
Induction and Deduction, its own special characteristics being 
no longer obscured by those of the preceding sciences. 

And another more special tendency, directly connected with 
the foregoing, sets the contribution of Physics to Positive 
Logic in a still clearer light. That same moderate degree of 
complication which makes it the school of inductive reasojiing, 
qualified it also for the introduction of the Experimental 
Method, which was the principal characteristic of Induction, 
until the philosophy of biological science liad been formed. 
In the case of immodifiable phenomena this niethod is of 
course impossible, even if it were not superflnous owing to their 
extreme simplicity ; the mental process which may be regarded 
as its equivalent is available for verification but not for dis- 
covery. On the other hand, in the case of phenomena of a 
higher degree of complication, the modifications, Vhether 
natural or artificial, are so diverse that experiment of a really 
crucial kind is rarely possible. Experiment involves the com- 
parison of two cases identical in all respects except in Iho 
point examined. Now we can hardly ever obtain this identity 
except in the inorganic world; and even in Chemistry it is 
difficult to realise.^. Jull scope for experimentation can there- 
fore only be found Physics ; and here it is the principal 
instrument of discovery. No one should attempt to use it in 
other subjects till he has first become conversant with it in 
the original field. Thus independently of the stimulus given 
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to natural observation, the basis of all inductive reasoning, this 
science supplies a most valuable artifice, rendering the inductive 
process far more perfect. 

It is to this science moreover that .we owe the Corpuscular 
or Atomic theoiy; not less important, logically speaking, in 
Physics, tlian that of Inertia in Mechanics. The vcdue of both arWcc. 
is impaired by our tendency to endow all subjective creations 
witli objective existence, as though they represented some ex- 
ternal reality. But it is perfectly possible, wliile discarding 
these illusions, to utilise the great logical value of the concep- 
tions themselves. 

The ultimate structure of bodies must always transcend our 
knowledge. But while studying their properties, it is consis- 
tent with sound reasoning to make use of any hypotheses that 
wull assist thought, provided always that they be not incon- 
sistent with what we know of the phenomena. ISTow the 
Molecular hy|)othesis satisfies both these conditions in all in- 
organic researches, and especially in Physics, where it is 
fiivoiired by the increased prominence of induction and experi- 
ment. While studying the general properties of matter, we 
find it useful to suppose them inherent in the smallest particles 
which the mind can conceive. Taking this as our starting- 
point, it becomes easier to realise the essential permanence of 
these various properties, the alterations in them being only 
those of degree. But while this relative mode of regarding 
tlie atomistic hypothesis is the philosophical justification for 
its employment, it is inconsistent with the belief in its abso- 
lute reality ; and indeed it suggests limits to which it should 
be restricted. It is mere blind imitation to introduce it into 
Biology when the first principles of the Science are essentially 
synthetic, and therefore wholly alien to it. Even in Chemistry 
its strict application is limited ; the properties there considered ; 

being too complicated and too variable to be attributed with 
any good result to unchangeable atoms. The corpuscular hypo- . 
tliesis, regarding it henceforth as a mere logical artifice, is,' 
iike the method of experiment, specially, appropriate only to 
the first division of Inductive /Cosmplo^fcy.'-Here, Iio waver, its ' 

Blit apart from these primary, condition^ tlie true logical 
character of this' science requires specialprecautions.^againstf wo 
prevalent sources of error; the-'aferiations .of.the metaphysi- 
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cians, and the encroachments of the algebraists. Both are attri- 
butable to the anarchy of scientific thought, which, iiiTolving a 
dispersive mode of study incompatible with comprehensiveness 
of view, prevents the science of Physics from assmniiig a suffi- 
ciently relative character. The same absolute spirit which is 
still so injurious to Mathematics, and even to Astronomy, does 
not fail to make itself felt in Physics, notwithstanding the 
more favourable auspices, now too little heeded, under -which 
the science arose. It is indeed common to protest, in lan- 
guage incorrectly borrowed from Bacon, that the study of 
causes is henceforth to he abandoned, and that science is to be 
devoted entirely to the study of laws. But even when these 
protests are sincere, they are but too often a mere veil for 
irrational leanings towards absolute notions. Anarchy, whether 
in science or elsewhere, can never satisfy, and can never last. 
Eager though the modern mind may he for complete eman- 
cipation, it will revert under one form or other to the meta- 
physical phase, until it has accepted the new philosophic disci- 
pline towards whicli the growth of Positive thought is now 
guiding it. 

The most striking examples of this retrograde tendency arc 
the anti-scientific hypotheses now maintained in various 
branches of Physics with regard to imaginary fluids or ethers. 
As far hack as 1835 I had conclusively shown in the second 
volume of my Philosophical Treatise the absurdity and the 
danger of these semi-metaphysical conceptions. But tliough 
no serious objection has ever been raised against my criticism, 
it has failed as yet to effect a sufficient change in the prejudiced 
routine of scientific enquirers. It is true that more stress is 
now laid than formerly on the preliminary announcement that 
these unproved hypotheses are introduced merely as logical 
artifices to facilitate the discovery of laws, without attempting 
to decide as to causes. Yet notwithstanding this cautious 
language, the limits thus assigned are overstepped, and a great 
part of each branch of Physics is occupied with dcunonstra- 
tions of the reality of the particular fluid employed. Thus 
the investigation is still in reality one of Causes; the Law 
is only regarded as an accessory, or as a condition tlrrough 
which the Cause is to be reached. By this deplorable proce- 
dure, while the solution of the chimerical problem is as hr 
off as ever, the prosecution of the only real question is seriously 
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hampered- In the first place it encourages ^empiricism under 
the specious disguise of superior rationality. Secondly, it 
authorises and multiplies useless enquiries, by giving rise to 
endless discussions of questions to which no answer is possible. 
In this way the special study of this preliminary science is pro- 
tracted indefinitely, the true character and purpose of it 
being alike forgotten. Though credited with being peculiarly 
hostile to theology it is in its present form still less favour- 
able to the true Positive spirit, especially to the recognition 
of subordination to social science. All the various retrograde 
tendencies are now, consciously or unconsciously, united by 
latent affinities. The savants who adopt these metaphysical 
delusions, no matter to what political party they may profess to 
belong, will always be opposed to the recognition of the higher 
branches of study, for fear that their scholastic disputes will 
fall into discredit. 

But a further illustration of the absolute tendency now pre- 
valent in Physics, is the encouragement given to the encroach- 
ments of Algebra. It is on these fantastic hypotheses that 
our geometers rely when they endeavour to make this science a 
sort of general corollary of mathematical theories; a result 
which would limit its direct study to the very humble function 
of determining certain numbers. Thus the system, favourable 
as it is to empiricism, gives rise at the same time to a mysticism 
as unreal as that of the purest metaphysician. 

The extreme limit of strict mathematical reasoning is Ab- 
stract Mechanics. And even here we can only arrive at gene- 
ral laws ; we are rarely able to solve special problems, except 
in tlie case of the lieavenly bodies. Elsewhere, and even in 
the case of Physics, all that mathematics can do is to give 
general indications guiding or testing the direct inductions, 
which must always be the principal source of scientific progress. 
Tliey serve occasionally the accessory purpose of developing in a 
more complete form those physical theories of which the precise 
laws are known, and wliich therefore become simple exercises of 
geometry ; as, for instance, in that part of Optics which deals 
with the secondary effects of refraction. But problems in- 
volving meehaiiical as well as geometrical theories present in 
almost every instance, except in the simplest, parts of Barology 
and Electrology, insurmountahle difficulties; and the solution, 
when obtained, is very often imaginary. Even in Acoustics, 
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where the iiiatheiBatical trcatineiit seems so satisfactory from 
the entire ahsence of any metaphysical fluid, tlie most important 
special results are not really due to mathematics. Ihe cele- 
brated theory of Vibrating Cords when looked at impartially is 
seen at once to be utterly defective, owing to the necessity of 
simplifying the algebraic process at all costs, and on arbitrary 
and unintelligible principles. Had not the well-known lavvs 
for the measure of tones been already obtained by a siiccesstul 
series of experiments, this ambitious course of reasoning would 
have been but a poor guarantee for their reality, let this 
instance is still cited as a triumphant proof of the power of 
mathematical reasoning to make physical discoveries. It is 
true that in addition to the questions which can be trans- 
formed into mere geometrical or mechanical exercises, the 
calculus has in. certain cases a more immediate function, 
where the phenomena are sufflciently simple to admit of direct 
reduction to equations. The only important instance of this 
kind is the question of equilibrium and change of tempera- 
tures, which the great geometer Fourier proved, by a series of 
profoundly philosophic investigations, to be susceptible of alge- 
braic investigation. But these questions form but a secondary 
portion of the science of Thermology, and they are not capable 
of much useful development. In the hands of Fourier’s suc- 
cessors they have done little but increase the number of useless 
algebraic exercises. We miss in them altogether that thorough 
understanding of the true subordination of the abstract to the 
concrete which was so strongly marked in the immortal founder 
of Mathematical Thermology. 

It is a confused sense of the limits within which the mathe- 
matical spirit is confined when dealing with the simplest ter- 
restrial phenomena which accounts for the obstinate leaning 
shown by modern .algebraists for these metaphysical fluids. 
They seem to give some colour to their attempts to oversteq) 
these natural barriers. But 'the ordinary result of tliese pre- 
tentious calculations is only that the absence of all really 
scientific views is concealed under a specious verbiage which 
has now become the principal resource of ambitious mediocrity. 
This purposeless invasion of algebra, hurtful as it is to the real 
progress of Physics, can only be arrested by energetic enforce- 
ment of the obvious principle that each science in turn should 
direct the application of the preceding science. But this logi- 
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cal nile^ wliich I have long and unsuccessfully urged upon all 
conscientious physicistsj will never be adopted till the entire 
abolition of the academic system gives free play to encyclo- 
piedic culture* As long as the present anarchy lasts, each 
science will continue to encroach npon th^ one which follows it, 
and will therefore have no ground for complaining of those in- 
flicted on it by its predecessor. 

Thus it is that the question of reorganising the principles neorganisa* 
of physical science depends ultimately upon entire renovation de- 
of thought, and is therefore intimately connected with the great general re- 
problem of social regeneration. In every department of human movemeiS, 
affairs we find the provisional system of thought effete. We 
have got from it every progressive element of wliich it was 
capable ; and now it is becoming every day more retrograde, 
even in science, as is exemplified in Physics hy the unfortu- 
nate disposition to abandon previous discoveries in the vain 
attempt to anive at absolute precision. Partial reconstruction 
of this system is impossible, because its separate branches issue 
from a common stock. Consequently, Sociological religion, 
though apparently concerned exclusively in the moral and poli- 
tical problems, is also the sole agency for. controlling the dis- 
order of scientific thought. 

Such then are the primary logical principles on which this constitution 
science sliouid rest. I come now to the arrangement of its science, 
subject-matter, dealing briefly first with its principal divisions, 
then with the order of their succession, and lastly, with the ex- 
tent of the field which they should occupy. 

It is commonly supposed that the multiplicity, character- Attempt to 
istic of this science ever since it entered the Positive stage, Turious 
will be reduced to unity by some better adjustment of the toone^*^^ 
various hypothetical fluids. But the only basis for this utopia becaSbey 
is the mistaken preference of Physicists for the objective point mTiupb^aty 
of view, springing from the conscious retention of absolute 
tendencies. Physics, like all other sciences, can only become 
in the true sense Positive by becoming relative to the fullest 
extent. And in Physics even more than in other sciences, this 
is impossible until the objective point of view be superseded by 
the subjective. What we are here investigating are the various 
modes in which our terrestrial environment becomes known to 
us. The divisions of the science, are determined more by the 
multiplicity of our own senses than by the corresponding dis** 
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tinctioxis in tlie properties of matter. They result from the 
constitution of Man, not from any objective source. 

Two of these divisions are connected respectively with the 
senses of Sight and of Hearing ; these obviously must always 
remain distinct. In the other three branches of Physics these 
two senses render more or less assistance to the sense of Touch. 
But the uniform preponderance in them of the latter sense is 
but a very slender ground for hoping that Electrology will ever 
be connected with Thermology, and still less mth Barology. 

And, indeed, in these three branches philosophical examina- 
tion will show an exact correspondence between the diversity of 
sensation and the objective distinction. Notwithstanding the 
received notions of biologists on the vsubject, there is mucli 
ground for thinking that under the name of Touch we confound 
three senses which are quite distinct, even though the anatomist 
may not be able to separate the nerves belonging to each. Ever 
since the first special discovery of nervous functions, that of tlie 
distinction of sensitive and motor nerves, there lias been a 
belief that a single system of nerves cannot suffice for the pcr- 
ceptioti of Weight, Heat, and Electricity. Tlie physiologist 
frequently finds an absence of correspondence between tliese 
three sorts of sensation, and this whether he compares different 
organisms, or the same organism at different times. Statical 
enquiry will doubtless test the truth of these dynamical 
indications, as it has done in our own time for the analogous 
supposition of the distinction between sensory and motor 
nerves. 

From this general view of the matter then we might expect 
to find that Physics had already reached that harmonioiiH 
adjustment of the two modes, the subjective and the objective, 
which regulate the constitution of the science. On further 
inspection, however,, we find two senses, 'Jaste and Smell, to 
which the principle fails to apply, there being no department 
of Physics which corresponds to them. With regard to Taste, 
the failure is of small consequence, as this sense is rather 
chemical than physical. Connected 'as it is with tlio life of 
nutrition, it seems hardly to admit of being studied as a 
purely physical process, and apart from the action of iiiitriti\u 
substances on the digestive apparatus. With tlie sense of 
Smell the case is different It is connected throughout the 
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intercourse of the sexes. The emission of odoriferous parti- 
cleSj their direct transit, their reflexion, refraction, and so forth, 
follow no doubt geni^ral laws as definite, if we knew them, as 
those which regulate sonorous or visual actions. Our present 
ignorance with regard to them is due chiefly to the imperfect 
development of this sense in Man. We should be equally 
ignorant of Optics and x\coustics if our auditory and visual 
senses were as imperfect as the olfactory. Still, since this 
sense is not entirely absent, as it is in many of the lowest 
animals, this difficulty cannot be wholly insurmountable. 
Eiidimentary as the sense is in man, it may be artificially 
developed so far as to enable us to study the physical agencies 
concerned in it. In addition to such inorganic agents as we 
employ in the case of light and sound, it would not be impos- 
sible to derive valuable assistance in the investigation from 
animals better organised than ourselves in this respect. And 
their association with us would in turn throw much light on 
their natural history. At present their intellectual and moral 
life offers many points that are wholly unintelligible, owing to 
the absence of this branch of Physics, which is often quite as 
necessary as the sciences of Optics and Acoustics are in other 
cases. 

Eejecting then the visionary notions of modern physicists 
as to the ultimate unity of their science, a sounder philo- 
sophy indicates six, and perhaps seven, irreducible branches 
in place of the five recognised at present. This science, 
therefore, as at present constituted, is imperfect ; still its true 
character and position in the encyclopjedic scale is clearly indi- 
cated, and may soon be realised. The aim in view is, as we 
have seen, to adjust the objective with the subjective aspect, 
both equally in accordance with the relative character of the 
science. With the addition of the new branch above indicated, 
nothing more will be needed but the correction of certain errors, 
and the elimination of superfluous matten 

We see in Physics, more clearly than, elsewhere, the peculiarly 
analytical character of Cosmological science. The only Unity 
possible is that of a subjective kind. Its five branches have 
arisen and have developed themselves almost simultaneously; 
and they are to a large extent independent of each other, as are 
the senses to which they correspond., The separation between 
them is far deeper than that of the three divisions of mathe- 
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matical science. Mathematics, but for oar scientific anarcliy, 
■would never be spoken of in the plural ; but Pliysics will always 
bear out the suggestion of multiplicity conveyed in the riaiued 
Still, the unity which the name (in sonic languages) Ijcars 
indicates a real affinity between these branches, wiliich, viewed 
subjectively, constitute in the true sense a ■whole. Tlu?y em- 
brace all the external j)roperties which make up iiau’y conce])- 
tion of inorganic existence. 

cteifica- Being thus independent, objectively speaking, of <nch 

Physical ^ other, the co-ordination of the various portions of this science 
ciences. importance, especially for didactic purposes, tlian is 

the case else-where. Still, -from the subjective point of view 
our choice will not be arbitrary. We ha^'e two obvious con- 
ditions to guide us. In the first place, we should so form the 
series as to render it consistent with the position of the science 
in the encyclopaedic scale as the intermediate link between 
Astronomy and Chemistry. Secondly, the arrangement should 
agree with that which Biology would indicate for the corre- 
sponding senses. Now as the principle of this latter arrange- 
ment is that of increasing speciality, it will naturally coincide 
with the continuous diminution of generality involved in the 
passage from astronomical to chemical studies. 

Baroiogy, Allowing equal weight to either motive, they decide for us 
at once the first and the last terms of the series. The con- 

nSoiogy. nection with Astronomy and with Chemistry points to Baro- 
iogy as the first term and to Electrology as the last. Jlore- 
over, the former of these relates to the most general, the 
latter to the most special, of the seven senses wliich Biology 
seems, on the best hypothesis, to indicate. So much being esta- 
blished, the intercalation of the remaining terms is a matter 
of less consequence, and indeed it seems to follow of itself 
without leaving much matter for doubt. Evidently on botli 
the grounds that we have adopted Therm ology will come 
before Optics. We have only now to fix the position of Acous- 
tics. This in fact is the only case in which our princi]')le of 
classification fails to apply ; the two motives for preference not 
coinciding here so evidently as in the other cases. In any 
Positive Philosophy I . placed Acoustics next to Tliermulogy, 

J The Erencli oqxiivaloBt',for-*,Hiysics’ boing ssiiigular, the translation is hero 
slightly modiilcd. 
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remarking at tlie same time that very good grounds might be 
alleged for reversing this order^ as in fact had been previously 
done by writers of eminence. At present I incline to reject 
either ^iew5 and to class Acoustics between Optics and Elec- 
trology. It is principally upon biological grounds that I 
■would do this. Hearing should be placed after Sight, as 
being more special and more elevated, in a word, more 
social. Besides this, the phenomena of sound are more closely 
related than those of Light to the phenomena of Electricity. 

They are more special, and also they have more analogy to the 
effects of chemical action. The internal agitation which is 
their characteristic has a closer resemblance to electrical im- 
pulses than would appear from the irrational use of the meta- 
physical fluids now in vogue ; materialised entities by which the 
real activities of the bodies themselves are concealed. In the 
> arrangement previously advocated I was thinking too exclu- 

sively of the extent to which optical science had been in- 
i' jiired by these vicious hypotheses, from which Acoustics had 

■ been happily preserved. But in considering the normal state 

of Physics w'e need not take account of these aberrations, which 
in the next generation will possibly have become historical. The 
order then in which I would finally place the five departments 
of Physics would he as follows : Barology, Thermology, Optics, 
Acoustics, Electrology. When the sixth branch of which we v 
have spoken lias been constituted, it will take its place natiually : 
between Thermology and Optics, both our motives for choice 
in this case coinciding. 

T])e extent to which each of these studies should proceed is proper limi- 
deterinined by the twofold jiurpose of the science; that of 
rendering us cognisant of our terrestrial environment, including 
its gaseous and liquid envelopes, and that of preparing the 
%vay for Chemistry and Biology. In no case are the grounds , 
more cogent for the religious precept bidding us, in the name 
of good sense and of morality, limit the study of the lower 
sciences to what is required for the prosecution of the higher, 

Tiris rule is sufficient to authorise and to incorporate every 
theory in PJwsics whicli really merits preservation. It elimi- 
nates only the useless enquiries which are now encumbering 
this admirable science, although to a' less extent than in Mathe- 
matics or even in Astronomy* ; By regarding fpr instance Optics - , , 
or Acoustics as ' a , preparation for'- the -biological study of Vision 
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or of Anditioiij we sanction every speculation of real interest, 
and on several points we stimulate new and important en- 
quiries, Besides, it is only by proceeding in tins encyclopaxiie 
spirit that we can escape the illusions under whicli we are now 
labouring as to the objective reality attributed by physicists 
to purely subjective phenomena. Under this head possibly 
are to be classed many of those known as interferences in 
Optics, or as nodes’ in Acoustics. The more tliorouglily we 
test this controlling principle, the more favourable will it be 
found to the true progress of Physics. It eliminates only those 
academical puerilities which are as useless now for logical as 
for scientific purposes. An adequate exposition of this great 
science will thus become possible in the forty lectures devoted 
to it in the third year of Positivist Education. 

Its importance however in education can never be quite 
as great as its influence in history. It has promoted the pro- 
gress of the modern mind to an extent greater than its position 
in the encyclopssdic scale would have led ns to expect. I have 
, already explained why it was developed at a later date than 
the other preliminary sciences. It was thus contemporaneous 
with the first dawn of true encyclopsedic views, which, impos- 
sible previously owing to the absence of any sufficient basis for 
them, began now to appear in spile of the dispersiveness of 
scientific culture. The real reasons of this coincidence not 
being understood, the science of Physics was credited with 
greater philosophical influence than it really possesses. In the 
normal state of philosophical teaching there will of course be 
nothing corresponding to this. It is merely an historical inci- 
dent of great importance, due simply to the exceptional nature 
of the situation. 

The remaining science in this systematic review of Cosmo- 
logy is that relating to the phenomena of composition and de- 
composition, the most special and the most complicated pliase 
of inorganic existence. 

The importance of this science, unlike that of which we 
have just spoken, is less scientific rather than logical. Ko 
great advance is made in Positive Method ; we de\xdop merely 
with greater fulness the various inductive processes disco 
in Physics. Still tho'higher, complication of chemical stialie?; 
renders the inductive process more prominent, and restricts still 
further the sphere of Deduction, which now abandons once for 
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all its matliematical forms. In passing from Physics to Chem- 
istry we feel more clearly than ever that the true character of 
Positive Logic is far more inductive than deductive. Induction 
is always employed with the view of ultimately deducing, hut 
Deduction when carried to any length is apt to lose sight of its 
inductive source. And the contrasty perceptible between geo- 
meters and chemists of the present day shows that the in- , 
tellectual difference leaves its trace upon the character. 

In addition to the hardening effect of all work in which the 
sympathies are not called into exercise, scientific study has a 
special tendency to stimulate pride by leading to an exag- 
gerated estimate of the value of individual exertion. And 
nothing can avert either of these dangers but true religious 
discipline of a kind which shall encourage largeness of view and 
penetrate the student with a social spirit. Amidst the anarchy 
of our time the danger is becoming daily wider and deeper. 
But the academic system, which gives free scope to these in- 
jurious influences illustrates at the same time the unequal ex- 
tent to which different classes of savants are affected hy them. 
They suffer less severely in proportion as their field of study is 
more closely related to the ultimate object of all positive 
speculation. This difference, very perceptible even in the 
various departments of Cosmology, is due both to the methods 
and to the subject-matter of the sciences in question. In the 
first place, the higher studies illustrate more clearly than the 
lower the social purpose subserved by all rational investigation, 
and show too that the human point of view is the only aspect 
from which positive conceptions can he regarded as a whole. 
And this difference in logical character affects the result, though 
less obviously. The gradual preponderance of induction over 
deduction tends to diminish the moral danger of scientific study. 
The latter is the stronger stimulus to self-conceit ; the mind 
imagining its conceptions drami from itself, without the neces- 
sity of external aid. Induction, on the contrary, always implies 
an objective source, and also more or less cooperation of other 
observers. It is principally in deductive studies that we ^ find 
the a1)3iird and objectionable custom , of teaching a science 
without the slightest indication;of its; history,; just as if the 
expounder of it liad ereated'^ it entirely . himself. " All ^ these 
faults of tlie, academic system: wfll ,disappear in the encyclo- 
pcedic mode of 'study. Still, ,Bvenan;th 6 morm^l state it' will ■ 
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always be felt that deduction rather than induction is the chief 
source of the dangers inherent in 

come conscious c* — 

field of terrestrial Cosmology. 


scientific culture. We be» 
of the difference as soon as we approach ■ the 
“ ^ In Physics, however, the en- 

croachments of algebra have hitherto disguised it ; I theiefoie 
deferred the general explanation of it until I came to treat 
of Chemistry. The one-sided character of modern scientific 
culture makes the distinction abundantly evident. 

As finally organised, the logical value of this science will 
not be limited to a mere extension of the inductive processes 
developed in Physics. Holding an intermediate position between 
the study of the World and the study of Life, it will prepare 
the way for the methods peculiar to Biology. In the third 
volume of my Positive Philosophy I long ago pointed out the 
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vated in the encyelopssdic spirit. Ever since Chemistry has 
become a distinct science, the materials for this higher induction 
have been ready at hand. We have many instances, especially 
in the case of salts, of natural groups in the true sense of tlie 
word. And the comparative method would he now employed 
in Chemistry, in accordance with my suggestion, but for the' 
inadequate training of modern chemists, who are as ignorant 
of the sciences higher in the scale as they are of those that are 
lower. As taught on the encyclopiedic plan Chemistry will he 
the first training in this third mode of induction ; the facts of 
the science being sufficiently complicated to render its employ- 
ment necessary, and yet simple enough not to render it difficult. 
As, however, the method did not emanate liistorically from 
Chemistry, so neither can it be fully illustrated in this science. 
It is not till we tjome to Biology that we can fully appreciate its 
fundamental conditions. Chemistry offers merely the first 
intimation of it, in the same way that Astronomy indicates other 
modes of induction which it is left for Physics to develop 
afterwards more fully. 

Thus the best logical features of Chemistry are borrowed 
from the two adjacent sciences. Its own special contribution 
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to the elaboration of Positive Method consists in the art of 
systematic nomenclature. Phenomena of a more general order 
are too uniform to admit of this artifice and too simple to 
require it. Astronomical nomenclature^ for instance, is strange 
enough owing to polytheistic and even fetichistic traces ; still 
the complete remodelling of it is neither urgent nor difiScult. 
Blit in the comparison of chemical facts there is such variety 
and complication that this resource becomes highly desirable. 
And in fact it has always been found practically serviceable. 
The systematic scheme of Griiyton-Morveau and others was hut 
a correction and development of previous efforts based upon 
completer knowledge. This instrument of thought, like every 
other logical process, must be studied in its actual source in 
order to be adequately appreciated. Yet undoubtedly useful' 
as it has been in Chemistry, its influence on Positive Method 
generally has been but small. Greneral as the process is in its 
principle, it admits of no important applic.Jition to other 
branches of study. As the previous, sciences are too simple to 
need it, so those which follow are too complicated for its ade- 
quate application. All that it does is to exhibit the mode in 
which substances are compounded, and as this is the one great 
object of chemical study, the procedure is peculiarly appropriate 
to this science ; and is at present almost the only means of 
preserving it from pure empiricism. But in more elevated sub- 
jects the points of view are too varied for any important results 
to be attained by it. The best attempts that have been made 
to imitate chemical nomenclature in Biology have done little 
hut give factitious importance to somewhat insignificant im- 
provements. Of this at all events we may be sure, that the 
service rendered in this w^ay by Chemistry to Biology will not be 
equivalent to that derived from the latter by a wise adoption of 
the comparative method. The very grounds which give impor- 
tance to systematic nomenclative in Chemistry limit the value 
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of the growing difficulties attendant on deduction as the phe- 
nomena increase in complexity. The processes meanwhile are 
throughout intrinsically the same, resulting as they do solely 
from the structure of the human mind, and not from the objects 
on which the mind is meditating. This inevitable increase 
in logical difiiciilty becomes extremely perceptible in chemical 
researches. It gives real merit to operations of which the logical 
value in a simpler sphere of thought would have been very 
slight. For example. Bitter is justly remembered for having 
deduced from the fact, already discovered, of the permanence of 
neutrality in the double decomposition of salts, a hitherto 
unknown consequence, on which the whole scheme of numerical 
chemistry is founded. Apart from the scientific importance of 
> the discovery, the logical value of it lies in the difficulty of carry- 
ing out in so complicated afield a deduc(;ive process which in 
Mathematics would have passed almost unnoticed. 

It is clear, therefore, that the speculative value of Chemistry 
consists, not in the elaboration of any new method, but in the 
scientific results obtained. In this respect it is unquestionably 
the most characteristic, and indeed the most important section 
of Terrestrial Cosmology. • 

And first, Chemistry completes our knowledge of inorganic 
existence by presenting its most intimate and varied mode. 
In Mathematics and Astronomy we have seen the activity 
of matter only in its simplest and most universal manifestations. 
In Physics we find these changes of form and position connected 
with alterations of a deeper and more special kind in the con- 
stitution of bodies, especially affecting their outer surface. But 
these changes relate to the state in which the body exists ; the 
substance remains unaltered. Chemistry, on the other hand, 
relates exclusively to changes in the substance ; and it reveals 
a mode of energy differing in kind as well as in degree from 
anything previously observed^. We find here inorganic activity 
in a state so nearly resembiiri|^"lhe spontaneity of life, that 
great difficulty was found in down a clear distinction be- 

tween them. And not merely is this activity moi'e penetrating 
than the kinds previously considered, but it is , also more special 
Whereas physical properties present mere differences of degree, 
cliemical action always issues in the formation of new substances, 
a result which metaphysical modes of thought I^ave not been 
able to disgiFse. It exhibits nevertheless that character of 
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universality whieli forms so deep a distinction between Cos- 
mology and i>ioiog’y ^ all bodies in one way or otber taking 
part in it. But not only is the mode of action always special 
in each . case, but it requires also a combination of external con- 
ditions which very often could not exist but for man’s inter- 
vention. And thus chemical activity, though in the strictest 
sense general, can never be permanent. Its operation is 
strongly stimulated by physical agencies, when their intens.ity 
exceeds the limits ordinarily found in natm-e. Not however 
that chemical action is produced by these agencies. The in- 
fluence of Heat, and still more that of Electricity, in this 
respect has been much exaggerated. Two gases, for instance, 
may seem to be combined with great force by a mere spark ; 
biit the action here is really due to the substances themselves, 
and though facilitated and hastened by this accessory stimulus, 
would have taken place without it, thoxigh less rapidly. The 
intrinsic activity of. rqatter is still much disguised by meta- 
physical fluids, but the evidence of it in Chemistry cannot fail 
to convince all who have escaped from the trammels of mere 
entities. 

It was therefore an advance of very great importance, when 
the conception of natural laws, once limited to the sphere of 
Mathematics, was extended to this region. What principally 
led to it was the modifiable natoe of chemical phenomena. 
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thus exercised upon education I have already spoken. Our 
previous studies of natural philosophy have evoked the leeling 
of Order. Chemistry combines -with it the notion ot ^re- 
gress. Too exclusively studied, its tendency would ^ be ^ pre- 
judicial, as giving too great prominence to our lower instmcts. 
But this disadvantage, the result of academic teaching, dis- 
appears at once when Chemistiy is cultivated in the encyclopsdio 
spirit. \Ye shall be taught to regard this material progress 
simply as a first and necessary step in the course of 
advancement, of which moral progress forms the principal field. 

The obvious relation 'of Chemistry with every ■ brancn ot 
human industry has always connected its history with the 
general growth of society. Under the old theocracies, where 
the technical arts were always cultivated empirically, certain 
attempts athermetical philosophy were made by the priesthood. 
But these primitive germs of chemistry were rendered for a 
long time abortive by the necessary preponderance of military 
activity, which, while it stimulated mechanical inventions, 
abandoned all manufactmring processes to slaves. Consequently 
chemical studies were not seriously resumed until the Middle 
Ages, when the serfs were emancipated and began to betake 
themselves to industrial pursuits. They then completely revived, 
and their progress ever since has followed and assisted that of 
the principal departments of industry, the special processes of 
which they will never cease to direct. 

But Chemistry has another piu’pose besides that of eom- 
pleting Cosmology by investigating the most special form of 
inorganic activity.' Its importance is equally great as a pre- 
paration for Biology, the most fundamental notions of which 
would be unintelligible without the preparatory knowledge which 
it conveys. 

I have already alluded to this when speaking of the influ- 
ence of Chemistry on the encyclopindic conception of science 
introduced towards the close of the Middle Ages. It was on 
■ Chemistry that it principaEy hinged, because by its means a 
systematic transition was established between Astronomy and 
Biology. And its utility will not be less in individual teaching. 
Its phenomena wiU always present themselves as an intermediate 
' term between the activity of the heavenly bodies, and the activity 
.. of living organisms. Without Chemistry we could not enter upon 
.the rational study of .vegetal life, which is the basis of animality, 
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yield precedence. The consciousness of a practical purpose 
to be subserved by all healthy speculation is more constantly 
kept in view, and the conceit of science is more easily held 
in check. There are stronger grounds, then, than any that 
were recognised by primitive religion, for investing this science 
with a sacred character, due to its close relation with the 
material existence and activity of the G-reat Being. It is 
indeed readily amenable to that principle of Love by which 
all human exertions should be animated. All that is wanting 
is to turn the material power with which it endows us into a 
social channel, diverting it from the personal motives which 
it has too exclusively subserved. 

Before proceeding to the direct consideration of the 
science, it is necessary to apply an important principle, already 
spoken of in the Mathematical section of Cosmology. 

When defining the proper limits of Mathematics, I laid it 
down as an encyclopjndic rule that the study of each science 
should ultimately be restricted to what is necessary for the 
succeeding science. The reader will have seen that the field 
thus opened is wide enough to include all the great principles 
special to each science, whether logical or scientific. It will 
have been seen also that this religious discipline has another 
object besides that of hastening through the preliminary stages 
of teaching and subordinating them to the one science which 
is in the true sense final. The substitution of encyclopsedic 
culture for dispersive routine will have also the effect of en- 
nobling these partial studies, and of promoting their progress 
in every important direction. 

Let scientific teaching become as rational as it may, it must 
inevitably pass in the first instance, as was the case historically, 
through a stage of speciality, because the conceptions which 
regulate the whole are the last to be reached. But for the 
individual student this state of things will be even more tran- 
sient than it was for the race. To prolong it farther than is 
necessaiy would be not merely immoral, but irrational. For 
it is only from the encyclopaedic point of view that tlie great 
truths of each special science can be fully comprehended. This 
holds good even of Mathematical science. Studied separately 
it tells us nothing, for instance, of the higher properties of 
numhers. Their intellectual and moral attributes, so impor- 
tant, though now almost forgotten, are reserved for Sociology, 
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wliicli in this respect rectifies and completes the anticipations 
of ancient philosophers. And speaking generally, the thorough 
compreliension of any science is impossible until we study its 
true relations, statical or dynamical, with the Great Being 
from which it is derived. This then is the ultimate position • 
ill which true thinkers should establish themselves as soon as 
possible ; recognising at the same time the necessity, both on 
logical and scientific grounds, of the long and laborious path 
by which alone it can be reached. Eeserving for this defini- 
tive point of view all cosmological and biological studies which 
admit of adjournment, we shall thus he able to concentrate on 
every great problem the total sum of our speculative resources* 
And above all, a large and constant use will be made of the 
historical method, which, destined ultimately to control all the 
others, has hitherto exercised only a subsidiary influence. 
The point at which this transcendental logic becomes -available 
marks the philosophical limit of the preliminary stage of inves- 
tigation. For the encyclopedic rule which I have proposed is 
equivalent to saying that the isolated study of each science 
should be carried only so far as is necessary to understand Its 
history. This final mode of regarding the subject will pre- 
serve our speculation not merely from idle digressions, but from 
the ill-conceived and premature attempts which hitherto have 
absorbed so large a share of our intellectual energies. For the 
principal cause of these failures has been that the instinctive 
choice of these problems w^as unguided by any systematic prin- 
ciple, owing to ignorance of the sociological laws to which the 
course of discovery in every department is subject. As soon as 
theoretic culture is placed under the superintendence of the 
priesthood of Humanity, any special developments, even in So- 
ciology, will be limited to what is necessary for practical purposes. 
The unwise and rash precipitation which has brought such 
confusion into modern science, springs from, the blind and one- 
sided zeal of minds imperfectly trained, and therefore not pre- 
pared to vary the direction of their efforts sufficiently. 

The foregoing rule as applied to, the three first branches of 
Cosmology, indicates a law of succession easy to account for, 
and hearing on tlie present science, as well as on Eiology, The 
relative extent to which the preparatory study of each science 
is to be carried diminishes as : we; mount the encyclopaedic 
scale, and pass from" the morb general to the more compli- 



cated plienomena. There are two reasons tor tnis r .. 
one scientific, the other logical. The doctrines become more 
closely related to those which we regard as. the limit of the 
speculative series ; and meantime the methods have been moie 
Mly elaborated by the preceding sciences. ^ ^ ^ 

To measure the actual rapidity of this dimimitiouj the limit 
of the preliminary stage should he regarded as reached at the 
point where a science begins to degenerate, and becomes an ob- 
stacle to the true progress of thought instead of an assistance 
to it. It will hence he obvious that the provisional system was 
necessary for a far longer time in Mathematics than elsewhere. 
The entire construction of deductive logic had to be effected 
in this science. Again, it had to develop the positive ^ spirit 
at a time when metaphysical modes of thought were in the 
ascendant. Here were two motives for isolating the study of 
Mathematics; and the independence of its field rendered this 
possible. It was not till the middle of the last century that 
the special study of Mathematics became really, retrograde. By 
that time all the essential discoveries of the science had been 
made, and yet the Calculus was advancing indefinite claims 
to universal applicability. It should be remarked that this 
was the time when the historical method was first applied to 
the science; Lagrange’s incomparable genius having been 
largely influenced by it. This coincidence, as I before re- 
marked, is not at all fortuitous. Ifc is another of the marks 
by which the proper duration of the preparatory study of a 
science can be tested. Both tests unite in showing that the 
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placed too late. Attracted by the brilliant discoveries of 
Bergmann, Lavoisier, and Cavendish, we are apt to forget the 
great scientific value and logical force of the impulse given by 
Greoffroy, Boerhaave, and Stahl, who had gradually prepared 
the way for them. Besides, in crediting the newer Chemistry 
with having once for all introduced the Positive spirit into the 
higher departments of inorganic’ science, its merits are much 
exaggerated. The Caloric of Lavoisier is hardly less meta- 
physical than the Phlogiston of Stahl. The improvement, philo- 
sophically speaking, was simply that Caloric was introduced 
only to exjDlain the physical accessories of combustion, which 
chemically was now shown to depend upon oxygen; whereas 
the older fluid had been made to explain both parts of this great 
phenomenon equally. Careful historical examination will place 
the birth of Chemistry as a systematic science at the point we 
should expect to find ; that is to say, after Physics had ad- 
vanced siifiSiciently far, about the close of the first third of the 
eighteenth century. 

But this modification of the ordinary view does not make 
Chemistry a less striking illustration of the encyclopsedic law of 
which we are here speaking. Though shown to be of older date, 
as a distinct science, than is commonly supposed, it is yet so 
recent that the whole duration of its preparatory period is 
less than a century. For it is now more than a generation 
since the special culture of this science, which during the pre- 
vious generation had been carried on with such admira'ble results, 
has begun to show every sign of academic degeneration, intel- 
lectual and moral, that we have found in other cases. The 
pneumatic theory wa,s displaced even more rapidly than the 
phlogistic hypothesis whicli it subverted ; but in this case 
nothing was suhstituted except the ephemeral doctrine of Electro- 
chemistry. Striking as its philosophical influence had been, it 
lasted for no longer than half a generation. The direct study 
of the fundamental laws of combination, which Beithollet had 
so admirably forwarded, gave way before the disproportionate 
attention shown to the doctrine of numerical equivalence, which, 
however useful, was of secondary importance. The result has 
been to encourage, almost to the; same extent as in mathe- 
matics, aimless and luimeaning speculations, suggested not so 
miicl) by vanity as by .liopes of personal profit. The noble gene- 
rosity of Cavendish and Lavoisier has been superseded by a 
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spirit of almost universal covetousness, more degrading really 
than that of the old transmuters of metals, beca,ns8 narrower in 
its object. What the degTadation has been intellectually is 
suiSiciently proved by the discreditable negdect of the principal 
work of Berthollet, the greatest of chemical thinkers. The 
ignorance of chemists as to his true philosophical position 
almost ecpials that of geometers in respect to Lagrange. In the 
empirical attempts to construct numerical formulas now so 
zealously prosecuted, no proper regard has been paid to bis 
authority* Conseq^uently, the only doctrine which gives a 
seeming coherence to modern Chemistry is one incompatible 
with the admirable theory of this genuine philosopher, that 
the rule of definite proportions holds good only of compounds 
which by exceptional circumstances had been withdrawn from 
the continuous action of chemical force. And here it may be 
remarked that the hierogiyphical phraseology whicli lias thus 
become established in Chemistry helps to lower the scientific 
tone, and to encourage charlatanism. The degradation has now 
gone so far that most chemists share in it unconsciously, for 
want of any truer type of thought to which to conform. Indeed, 
they take pride in standing aloof from all general views, and 
in devoting themselves entirely to precision of detail ; whereas 
the humblest of their predecessors endeavoured to connect all 
they did with some philosophical conception. 

If this view he correct, and it can hardly be disputed, 
Chemistry, of all the cosmological sciences, is that which 
stands most in need of encyclopsedic discipline. It is the most 
striking instance of the irrationality of disconnected study, 
which is more out of place here than in any other inorganic 
study. To place it in its normal position will require efforts of 
a peculiarly arduous and extensive kind, remodelling nearly all 
the primary principles of the science. Y'et from the absence of 
coherent doctrine at present we may rest assured that the 
ultimate renovation of Chemistry will meet with but few ob- 
stacles. There will be nothing to resist except the empirical 
and ineffectual routine from which all true chemists even now 
are anxious to escape, althougli nothing but a sounder philosophy 
can set them free from it. 

The submission of Chemistry to such a philosophy will 
follow from the need of systematic arrangement, which is so 
prominent a feature of the new popular education. Ail regular 
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instruction leads unavoidably to general views, and calls atten- 
tion to the missing links of a system. But this is especially 
tlie case in Positivist teaching, in which Natural Philosophy 
will always be treated by men of encyclopsedic training. Every- 
where the effort will be made to form a clear conception of each 
leading science as a whole ; to understand its proper character, 
and the way in which its essential truths hang together. In 
such teaching the disconnected investigations of our present 
chemistry would find no place. They will, it is true, supply, 
after rigorous philosophical sifting, the materials necessary for 
the normal constitution of the science. But it is only from 
this normal point of view that we can point out the direction 
in which new researches should be made, and carry out a 
systematic revision of the principal investigations of past times. 
What is required is that the student shall be enabled by pre- 
paratory training to form a right notion of the character and 
the subject-matter of chemical science. Now this condition 
is already fulfilled, at least for all who are competent to dis- 
tinguish essential notions in the midst of a mass of irrational 
researches. Special facts exist in abundance to illustrate clearly 
the general scope of the science, and even the principal divisions 
into which it falls. That it has not yet begun to assume a 
systematic form . is not due to the want of materials, but 
simply to the absence of philosophical principles and of the 
right social impulse. But as both of these will be supplied 
by Positivist education, the work cannot fail to be soon begim. 
Unfilled spaces must be definitely recognised at first ; but these 
will gradually be occupied to meet the demands of Biology, 
and also those of our great industrial processes. G-uided by 
these motives the philosophic mind will be able to distinguish 
amidst the indefinite developments of which Chemistry in the 
abstract is capable, those which are really deserving of human 
attention ; rejecting without scruple the mass, far larger as it 
necessarily is, of indefinite and purposeless enquh-y. Conceived 
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principleSj and lastly on the principal subdivisions of Chemical 
Science. 

The irrational spirit of modern chemists is the more striking 
and the less excusable, that it contrasts so strangely with the 
remarkable unity of which this science so obviously admits, and 
which cannot be concealed, even by the most commonplace ex- 
position of it. The object of Chemistry, as defined long since 
in my Positive Philosophy, is to determine the properties of the 
resulting' compound from a knowledge of the components , a 
definition as clear, as precise, and as complete as that of Ab- 
stract Mechanics, which indeed is extremely analogous to it. 
Taking this as the general programme, we see at once the true 
character of chemical problems, the kind of solution of whicdi 
they admit, and the conditions which they require. Eatioiial 
prevision is seen here as elsewhere to be the distinctive leatuie 
of scientific enquiry. Even though the aim be rarely attained, 
it is essential to keep it constantly in view, in order to guide 
our meditations on the science, and estimate the real progress 
made. The Type in science, like the esthetic Ideal, or the tech- 
nical Model, would miss its principal aim were it not somewhat 
above the actual, or even the possible state ; although it must 
not depart from this too widely, as we recognised when speaking 
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pliilosopliic foundation, and the obvious homogeneity of chemi- 
cal science will then become apparent. It is by this irrational 
assemblage of chemical and biological investigations that the 
charlatanism of numerical chemistry is principally fostered. The 
only compensation for its incoherence is that it expresses in a 
confused way the intermediate position held by' Chemistry as the 
point of transition from Cosmology to Biology. But though this 
is really the case, yet the fundamental contrast will always re- 
main between the continuous instability characteristic of true 
vital actions and the essential fixity of the merely passive com- 
binations to which the field of Chemistry, properly speaking, is 
restricted. The confusion introduced into science by these 
erroneous views will soon be set right under the encyclopaedic 
system, in which vegetal life will form a distinct study. For it 
is principally from the encroachments of chemists on the study 
of nutritive functions that this incoherent body of facts has 
arisen ; biologists, owing to insufficient training in Cosmology, 
not having been able to investigate them with sufficient tho- 
roughness. Eeduced to its proper limits, the science is con- 
cerned solely with fixed compounds, which, whatever their 
origin, are obviously analogous in all essential respects to those 
of inorganic Chemistry. But this irrational division of the 
subject must continue until scientific questions cease to he 
handled by mere biologists or cosmologists, and pass over to 
philosophic thinkers preserved by their encyclopedic spirit from 
exclusive devotion to any special department. Even now, how- 
ever, most chemists admit that a separation of this kind disturbs 
the most important analogies in the science. Besides, the only 
arguments for it of any weight have been distinctly refuted 
ill my Positive Philosophy, where I have shown that the prin- 
ciple of Dualism is always available, bringing these compounds 
within the range of numerical laws. It is, however, the exag- 
gerated value attributed to these laws which induces modern 
chemists unconsciously to cling to this confusing division of tlie 
subject. And so strong is the underlying influence of encyclo- 
poedic conditions, that this simple reformation of the science, 
urgent tlioiigh it be, cannot take place without an entire reno- 
vation of our intellectual point of view* It is conseqixently con- 
nected with the general diffusion of 'true social feeling, , the 
only sure guarantee for comprehensiveness of view. Judicious 
readers will by this time be prepared to recognise the connec- 
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tioHj which might have seemed paradoxical had I alluded to it 
earlier. 

The second of the two logical conditions necessary in 
Chemistry is that all combinations should he conceived as caial ; 
this dualism being regarded not as an objective law, but as a 
subjective institution. The legitimacy of this proceeding was 
fully established in my Philosophical Treatise. No objection 
has been raised to it ; yet, important as it obviously is, it has 
remained as yet without result. Nor is this strange, since this 
reform is even more incompatible than the preceding wutli the 
provisional phase of Science ; which is more trammelled by the 
metaphysical spirit in Chemistry than in any other department 
of Cosmology. The only point in vdiich the logic of modern 
chemists is thoroughly Positive is their mode of regarding 
elementary bodies ; remarking simply that they have hitherto 
not been decomposed, without venturing to call them inde- 
composable, and thus abandoning the pretension to absolute 
knowledge of their ultimate structure. Yet, starting with this 
sound principle, the greater part of their conceptions are even 
more tainted with metaphysics than those of the physicists. It is 
true that chemists have given up Phlogiston, while physicists 
are still bewildered with their ontological fluids. But Chemistry 
has only abandoned its special delusion to give more weight to 
those transmitted to it by Physics ; so that logically the gain 
has been small. Tlie last, of our great chemists attributed 
more unbounded influence to his imaginary electric fluid, and 
with less real ground for it, than had previously been attributed 
to Phlogiston. Entities of the most palpable kind are still 
found lying at the root of so-called explanations of chemical 
phenomena. The most metaphysical of physicists have ex- 
hibited for a long time no absurdity comparable to the pre- 
disposing affinity,’ which even the great Berthollet employed so 
frequently in Chemistry. 

These incoherencies prove how impossible it is fox special 
students of a science, when devoid of philosophical principles, 
to liberate it effectively from metaphysical trammels. In their 
blind repugnance to the controlling influence of any general 
system, modern savants are unconsciously tending to re-establisli 
what they imagine themselves to have irrevocably destroyed. For 
their flattering' dream .of mere anarchy is one which cannot last. 
The only possible result j philosophically, of their one-sided 
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efforts has been a temporary reaction of criticism, discrediting 
the meta,p]iysical system, bnt not replacing it ; not therefore en- 
tirely destroying it. Thus each of the preliminary sciences is 
now degenerating into a useless and incoherent collection of 
facts ; and can only be preserved from total dissolution by the 
universal ascendancy of the final. science, resulting in the per- 
manent suhstitiitioii of the relative for the absolute system, the 
provisional necessity for the latter having ceased. 

The question of Dualism in chemical combinations naturally 
recalls these considerations, with which my readers are already 
fiimiliar. It is a conception essential to any further advance in 
the science, and which yet can only become recognised through 
encyclopedic culture. The repugnance to it arises from the 
mistake of imagining it to be a natural law instead of a mere 
logical artifice. Here, as everywhere else, the tendency to 
attribute objective existence to subjective conceptions is due to 
the absolute spirit. When we have become once fully con- 
vinced that all attempts to understand the ultimate structure 
of bodies are at once impossible and useless, we shall see that 
from the relative point of view Chemistry is perfectly justified in 
looking on any combination as binary. All that is necessary, 
whether in Analysis or in Synthesis, is to distinguish clearly 
between the elementary and the proximate mode of composi- 
tion: a distinction admitted by all Chemists. A substance 
formed from more than two elementary bodies may be always 
regarded as the result of a binary combination, the component 
parts being themselves liable to one or more similar processes 
of decomposition. Chemists have already shown how, by the 
successful use of numerical artifices, bodies imagined to be 
ternary or quaternary can be brought under the binary system. 
On philosophical grounds we may assure them that all reac- 
tions which can fairly be examined will admit of similar inter- 
pretation. 

The only shock given to our present habits of thought by 
this mode of philosophising is that it implies ignorance of the 
proximate composition of .all substances which have not yet been 
brought under the dual system. , The attempt so to bring them 
will thus give rise to a new series of reasonings and of experi- 
ments, with the view of distinguishing the various modes, often 
very iiiimeroiis, in which, consistently with its elementary com- 
position, the substance in questidn might have been formed. 
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Now. these new problems, even before they are solved, will bo 
certainly more profitably to Chemistry than the incoheient eii* 
quiries with which it has hitherto been occupied. And there is 
all the more reason for them that the anomalies to be explained 
are almost always in cases where the analytic agents used ha\e 
been of a violent nature; and where, consequently, there is 
ground for supposing that the two proximate components have 
not merely been separated, but have themselves been Ciecom- 
posed. And this reasonable conjecture is fortiiied by the fact 
that most of these doubtful substances have an organic origin. 
Now as the comhinations due to vital action are invariably 
feeble, the true components are never to be looked for in the 
elementary substances set free by our coarse methods of analysis, 
and requiring some very powerful affinity to reunite them. 
Thus we see that the views at present held prevent the adjust- 
ment pi Chemical and Biological truths. The incoherence is 
especially striking in the case of so-called isomeric substances, 
such as gum and sugar, which, identical as they are supposed 
to he chemically, have so different a vital action. Dualism 
supplies a ready solution of such paradoxes, which otherwise 
would be at variance with the ascertained results of ultimate 
analysis. 

This reform in chemical reasoning is an application to the 
outer world, within the limits allowed by the law of Bela- 
tivity, of a tendency inherent in the human mind. When 
once we have abandoned the search for absolute knowledge, we 
see that Truth, so far as we are concerned, consists in bringing 
our subjective conceptions and our objective impressions into 
sufficiently close adjustment ; the degree to which this is done 
being, however, regulated by tbe social or individual necessities 
of the case. This adjustment, which gradually becomes more 
perfect as the evolution of both elements proceeds, leads us 
always to choose the simplest principles that adequately repre- 
sent the facts. Now there is a spontaneous tendency in the 
mind to look on every combination, and therefore of course 
every decomposition, as being binary. Indeed, this is the only 
mode of union or of division which we find it very easy to con- 
ceive ; the polygamic composition attributed to certain excep- 
tional substances is apprehended indistinctly and with difficulty. 
The mental adjustment spoken of is not complete until we 
have reduced them to the binary state. Till then the mind 
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lemains unsatisfied ; and this feeling should be set at rest before 
we proceed to fresh investigations, which would otherwise be 
injudicious and confusing. Chemistry would therefore he failing 
in the most important part of its philosophical mission, if it 
should still reject the notion of Dualism, which from the 
relative point of view it is evidently open to us to adopt. In- 
stead of regular and healthy growth, it could look for nothing 
but cumbersome accumulation of facts. For true Frogress 
invariably depends on the maintenance of Order. 

ill ultimately hold the same place 
and the corpuscular 
These three great logical artifices are 


In fact this conception w 
in Chemistry as Inertia in Mechanics, 
hypothesis in Physics, 
equally adapted to their respective sections of Cosmology, 
giving each of them the due margin of freedom to thought, and 
at the same time satisfying the fundamental conditions of their 
respective sciences. Dualism in systematic Chemistry is as use- 
ful as Inertia in Mechanics, or Molecules in Physics. As to 
objective reality, in the mathematical hypothesis there is cer- 
tainly none. But this in no way interferes with its utility as 
a mental instrument, when jsroperly -used. In Physics the 
hypothesis is perhaps equally ideal, for we shall never really know 
whether the structure of matter is continuous or discontinuous, 
although the present feeling is in favour of the vacuum, and 
a, gainst the flentmn. It is useless then to discuss the objective 
truth of Chemical Dualism. The question is evidently insoluble, 
and it in no way affects the logical legitimacy of an artifice sp 
essential to philosophical reasoning in this science. 

Constituted thus, the final division of Cosmology is an 
example of the way in which subjective laws may be verified 
and even revealed by objective research. Chemical dualism is 
the ultimate expression of a logical necessity prompting us to 
restrict all comparisons to two terms. It is a tendency as irre- 
sistible as those connected with the first and the third numbers, 
forcing the mind to look on trinity as a characteristic of a series, 
unity of a synthesis. Chemistry had been the only obstacle of 
any importance to the entire generalisation of dualism, owing 
to the imagined discovery that certain combinations were 
formed in a different way. A more. philosophical examination 



shows more convincingiy that nothing but the encyclopaedic 
discipline which is involved in social regeneration, can raise 
Chemistry above the chaotic stagnation which the academic 
spirit would render more and more hopeless. 

The remaining portion of this attempt to systematise 
Chemical science may be disposed of more easily. We have 
simply to indicate the principal divisions into which the sub- 
ject naturally falls. 

The science should begin, as Bertbollet saw so clearly, 
with the fundamental principles of Combination. But they will 
not be apprehended with sufScient depth or clearness unless 
preceded by a more thorough study than is now usual of the 
two modes of imperfect union ; first, simple Mixture of liquids 
and gases ; and secondly, what is still more important. Solution ; 
the theory of which is still so obscure. These rudimentary de- 
grees of affinity differ widely from the true chemical mode in 
respect to the proportions in which the components combine. 
In the case of the mere mixture there is no limit : in the case 
of solution there is a superior limit only : in true combination 
the limit is inferior as well as superior. There are other differ- 
ences, but none of a perfectly general character ; this, however, 
demarcates them sufficiently to form a scientific basis for their 
abstract study. 

After this preamble it would seem from our philosophical 
definition of chemistry that we should proceed at once to study 
the fundamental properties of the different elementary sub- 
stances. But on closer examination we shall see the wisdom of 
entering first upon the general analysis of our terrestrial envi- 
ronment, at ail events of the two fluid media which cover the 
earth’s surface. 

Here, as in other cases, the historical evolution of the science 
throws light on the course to be pursued in teaching. The 
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analysis of air and water is the line of demarcation between 
ancient and modern Chemistry. It forms an epoch in Chemistry 
fully as important as the discovery of the earth’s motion in 
Astronomy, since it wrought no less complete a change in the 
constitution of the science. Philosophically, too, the influence 
of the two discoveries has been almost equal. A conception 
of such iiiipoitance should then be placed early in a systematic 
couise of chemical teaching*, and should even precede the study 
of the elementary bodies. 

And not only is this discovery of paramount importance in 
itself, but no chemical phenomena can be fairly estimated with- 
out it. ^ery few compositions and decompositions, even of 
those that are purely artificial, are entirely removed from 
the influence of the Air or even from that of Water. Our view 
theiefore of chemical facts must remain very confused until 
the natuie of their two media has been directly investigated. 

The history of the science seems to me to remove all uncer- 
tainty as to the precedence of this question over that of the 
elementary bodies. It is from the analysis of Air and Water 
that our most important notions with regard to the elements 
are derived. The views of antiquity as to the four elements, 
relatively to the time, were perfectly philosophical ; they con- 
centrated attention on those elements that were of the greatest 
importance. The conception was thoroughly positive except in 
the case of Fire, which even now is regarded in almost as 
metaphysical a spirit. The doctrine of the four elements, 
despised as it is now, was until the seventeenth century very 
rational. It is the ground on which I rest Aristotle’s claim to 
be regarded as the first founder of abstract chemistry, previous 
philosophers having all insisted on the unity of matter. The 
error of the conception lay in its absolute character ; but this 
was a vice scarcely to be avoided, being common at that time 
to almost all general notions. The confidence with which it 
was not unreasonably accepted explains the incessant attempts 
made during' so many centuries to arrive at the transmutation 
of matter, which, notwithstanding otir blind disdain, were quite 
as rational as most of the problems now prosecuted. 

The fact, too, that the problem is one which suggests itself 
spontaneously to the individual as well as to the race, makes it 
undesirable to delay its examination. If the teacher begins- by 
adjourning a question which occurs so . naturally, the primitive 
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hypothesis mil he formed hy anticipation, heedless of formal 
scruples as to method, and will interfere with the clearness ot 
his exposition. It will be impossible for him to enter on the 
description of the elements in a thoroughly rational way until 
he has carefully explained the compound nature of substances 
which every one at first takes for granted are simple. 

By opening our systematic course with the examination of the 
fluid media, we transfer to the relative phase of Chemistry those 
valuable subjective qualities which belonged to its absolute 
phase. Only thus can we bring forward with sufficient promh 
nence notions which, whether in themselves or from their 
theoretical and practical applications, will always retain their 
importance as the foundations of the science. And we sliall 
enhance the value of this plan by supplementing it with the 
general elementary analysis of organic substances. For, in fact, 
every living body must ultimately be in great part composed of 
the elements of air and water. These fluids invariably form an 
essential basis of its nutrition, and are constantly entering its 
substance ; and they form, besides, almost the entire nourish- 
ment of the vegetable kingdom, from which, directly or indi- 
rectly, animals derive their solid food. Thus, at the outset of 
the course, the student will see at a glance the strong light 
thrown by the first discoveries of the science upon the general 
constitution of the material world. 

And this impressive inauguration opens the way at once, 
logically as well as scientifically, for the consideration of the 
elementary bodies. This part of the subject may be so handled 
as to be an almost insensible transition from the preceding. As 
the most important of the simple substances are those found in 
the two fluid elements of ancient chemistry, so the rest are 
derived from the so-called solid element, the real plurality of 
which had been already suspected by Becher. 

Philosophically, there is only one difficulty of great impor- 
tance in the study of these substances, and this has been aheady 
discussed in my Positive Philosophy. That difficulty is the • 
proper classification of the Elements. Several attempts in 
this direction have been made, of considerable merit, but which 
have failed even to point out the real object of the problem. 
Of all questions with which Chemistry, when reconstituted, will 
have to deal, this must he regarded as the most important. It 
requires profound thought upon the whole series of chemical 
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pLenomenaj since not only is this classification required for its 
own sake, but it should form the basis for a general classification 
of all conapounds whatsoever. The work is thus obviously one 
of immense magnitude and fundamental importance. And it is 
one which none but minds of an encyclopaedic cast can under- 
take with any prospect of success. 

Y\^hen once it is accomplished, the systematisation of 
Chemical science will be effected without difficulty. What the 
general principle of that systematisation is to be appears 
already from the two logical principles which have been already 
explained. Eegarding Chemistry as a homogeneous system 
based on the principle of Dualism, the division of its subjects 
must depend on the degree to which the repetition of binary 
composition has been carried. As substances combine less 
easily v/hen their composition becomes more complex, it would 
seem sufficient, even tbougb we include organic substances, to 
establish three classes of compounds, of which the most compli- 
cated and least stable would be the result of three successive 
dualisations. These then, after the fundamental investigations of 
the earth’s environment and of the elementary bodies have been 
completed, would form the three essential divisions of Chemistry, 
the object being to establish the abstract laws proper to each 
degree of binary combination. Thus we shall have in Che- 
mistry a progressive series analogous to that already indicated 
in Cosmology as a whole, and, like that, resting on the great 
encyclopsedic law which classifies all phenomena according to 
their increasing speciality and complication. Finally, we shall 
thus constitute the best possible transition from Chemistry to 
Biology, since the compounds contained in the last division will 
for the most part be really of organic origin. 

When the general laws of combination have been sufficiently 
determined in these three classes of compounds, Chemistry will 
have been .rendered philosophically coherent, and the high 
aims of Berthollet, Gruyton-Morveau, and Lavoisier, unfor- 
tunately forgotten by their successors, will have been realised. 
No further investigations of a special kind will be necessary, 
except such as are called for by the requirements of Biology and 
of industrial operations. On the supposition that the whole 
extent of this immense field were te be fully worked, the pros- 
pect of coming to an end would be the fainter that each com- 
poundj and the number increases rapidly , with each successive 
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degree of complication, slioxild be examined from three aspects. 
P'or amidst the varying proportions of wliich each combination 
admits, three cases should be studied specially ; the neutral state, 
and the two extremes of saturation. But it is only a very small 
number of these innumerable compounds that will ultimately 
require scientific investigation. A few well-selected series will 
meet the logical requirements of the case, enabling us to dis- 
cover the abstract laws regulating each order of composition. 
The useless diffusion of our present researches has less to do 
with the nature of the science than with the ill-directed cha- 
racter of the enquiries and the absence of philosopbical views. 
It is needless to say that the present condition of Chemistry 
gives no adequate idea of its normal state as here described. 
Some faint glimpse of it is, hoxvever, visible in the study of 
numerical equivalents, though this is of secondary importance, 
and rests on an unsound basis. 

With this general examination of the final state of the last 
of the inorganic sciences, this general review of the characteristic 
features of Cosmology comes to an end. In its mathematical 
basis we have studied our terrestrial environment in its most 
elementary mode of being ; abstracting everything but the two 
simplest and most universal attributes. Extension and Motion. 
In this investigation of geometrical and mechanical laws, we 
have elaborated every essential method of deductive logic. On 
this basis Astronomy proceeds to build up the logic of induction, 
with the view of discovering the true planetary relations of the 
Earth. In Physics we enter on the more special consideration 
of, the external properties of our environment ; and in doing this 
we develop the inductive method to the full, and esiDecially the 
most characteristic of its processes, Experiment. Finally, in the 
study of Chemistry we examine the highest and the most special 
properties of matter. Yet, important as the step is scientifically, 
it involves no logical progress, except the distant indication 
of the synthetic spirit and of the comparative method by which 
in a succeeding science the preliminary training of the intellect 
becomes complete. 

Eegarded as a whole, these three branches of Cosmology 
reveal to us the existence and activity of the Great Being, so 
fill’ as inorganic conditions are concerned ; beginning with tlioso 
that are immodifiable, and passing to those that we can modify. 
Intellectually and morally they penetrate us with a deep sense 
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of the Order of nature, and we already begin to understand the 
adjustment of this Order with a regulated Progress. We are 
now too in possession of the preliminary knowledge requisite 
for the study of vital phenomena. 

But though the scientific and logical examination of our 
terrestrial environment is completed, our positive training, 
laborious as it has been, is not yet far enough advanced to 
engage at once in the direct study of Humanity, in which ail 
our scientific conceptions find their common meeting-point. 
We have still to assimilate the second element in the great 
dualism of Philosophy ; to determine the true characteristics of 
the science of living bodies. This then will be the object of 
the last and most important chapter of this introductory trea- 
tise. After having examined the three essential degrees of 
Material Existence, the mathematical, the physical, and the 
chemical, we have now to proceed with still greater care to the 
investigation of Vital Existence ; from which by a natural grada- 
tion we shall pass to the final goal of all rational enquiry, Social 
existence. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

BIEBCT AND SYNTHETIC INTEODTJCTION ; BIOLOGY. 

This second division of Katiiral Philosophy is in every respect 
the most important. In fact the purpose^ philosophically 
speaking, of Cosmology is to furnish the logical and scientific 
basis required for Biology. It is through the study of Life that 
the preliminary sciences are directly connected with the final 
science. 

With the Grreeks the principal stimulus to the Positive 
spirit was given, by astronomical discovery. In the Middle 
Ages its progress was more especially connected with chemical 
researches. But in modern times Biology has been the channel 
through w4ich the last stage of its preliminary training has 
been conducted. By an inversion easy to explain, the substitu- 
tion of the relative for the absolute, which began in Cosmology, 
depends now principally on the influence of Biology. 

As long as men were generally occupied with the search for 
causes, the Absolute spirit assumed necessarily subjective 
character, and found its stronghold in theories of vital action ; 
inorganic studies giving meanwhile the stimulus to Eelativity. 
But now that the study of causes is being superseded by 
that of laws, the tendencies of the different sciences have be- 
come reversed ; owing to the faults inherent in the specialising 
mode of study which have been provisionally adopted. Cosmo- 
logical studies standing alone and anterior to all others, tend, 
when cultivated in the present dispersive and exaggerated 
manner, to the restoration of the Absolute spirit under an ob- 
jective form; whereas, the subjective method of modern Biology 
is profoundly relative. It is in those of the lower sciences of 
which the field is the most isolated, and which are of earliest 
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date— in those, that is, which deal with the simpler and more 
general phenomena— that the degeneration is deepest and most 
rapid. They originated the evolution of systematic Positivism, 
but they could not carry it to the end of its preliminary period. 
To complete the noviciate necessary to train man’s intellect for 
the direct study of Humanity was a task reserved for Biology. 
The irrevocable decline of theological beliefs, and the pro- 
gress of the relative spirit towards ultimate ascendancy, which 
have been going on during the last hundred years, have been 
to an increasing degree dependent on biological researches, 
until Sociology, for which they were preparing the way, had 
become sufficiently advanced. The philosophical influence of 
Cosmology, on the contrary, in this last phase of the prelimi- 
nary system, has been rather retrograde than progressive. Proud 
of their success in the application of Mathematics to Astro- 
nomy, Greometers were dreaming of absolute knowledge of 
the external world ; whilst Biologists, standing at the subjective 
point of view, were studying the organic conditions of vital 
action, and were thus proving the inevitable relativity of all 
human knowledge. And meantime these biological researches 
were laying down the foundations of the methods and doctrines 
of which Sociology was afterwards to make use. 


They exercised 

a must beneficial influence on the whole method of regarding 
science, by encouraging that synthetic spirit through which 
alone it was possible to elaborate the final science. 

The services thus rendered by Biology to Positive Philosophy 
are now to be repaid by still greater benefits. The last of the 
preliminary sciences has done more than any other to promote 
the advent of the final science, and more than any other it will 
profit by its general ascendancy. Biology will be the first to 
assume, under the influence of Sociology, its final form; the 
result of the subjective method being that the order in which 
the Positive sciences are successively remodelled is the inverse 
of that in which they originally . came before us. And the 
degree to which each science is ready for and stands in need of 
this remodelling depends upon a law explained in the preceding 
chapter, which regulates the duration of the preliminary system 
in each branch of liatural Philosophy. 

In Chemistry, as we have seen, this preliminary system 
flourished but a short time, and sank speedily into utter de- 
generacy. And we shall fi.nd . this to be the case to a still 
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hia-lier degree in Biology, wMch rightly conceived is even less 
compatible than Chemistry with the academic mode of study. 
During the second generation of the eighteenth century, tie 
combined influence of several independent thinkers, espemally 
of Linnaeus, Buffon, and Haller, was preparing it foi the osx 
■■ tive stage. Further progress was impossible until chemical 
science had been to. some extent consolidated. Then, teed on 
these preliminary results, came the immortal efforts of Licnat, 
Lamarck, Cahanis, Gall, and Broussais ; and the study of living 
bocUes was at last carried on in the true spirit. These g'reat 
works were condensed into the space of half a generation ; 
they mark the last period of scientific thought properly so- 
called, as opposed to the normal condition of philosophical 
thought into which it should now pass. 

High hopes were aroused, not unnaturally, by this biillicint 
outhm^t. But it was soon succeeded by a period of confusion 
and reaction, proving already the danger of special study in a 
subject where the need of encyclopsedie thought was peculiarly 
urgent. Less narrow than the geometers, the biologists are yet 
even more irrational, since the education they receive is discon- 
nected, not merely from the object to which their studies 
should tend, but also from the foundation on which they should 
rest. That Biology, objectively speaking, is subordinate to 
cosmological science is of com'se unc^uestionable. "i et biologists 
receive as yet no real training in the methods and results of 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, or even of chemistry. Con- 
sequently, whenever it becomes necessary to apply Cosmology to 
biological investigation, it has to be left to pm*e cosmolo- 
gists, who are obviously incompetent for the task. It is the 
strongest instance in support of the encyclopaedic rule, which 
reserves to each science the application to its own case of tlie 
preceding sciences. ' But, failing to fulfil the proper conditions, 
biologists content themselves with barren protests against the 
confusion and the materialism due to the encroachments of the 
physicists. Biology will continue to suffer from the objective 
usurpations of Cosmology until it recognises its own proper 
subordination, subjectively, to Sociology. At present the stu- 
dents of vital science will not allow that it should be regarded as 
a preparation for social science ; indeed, they endeavour to set 
up this latter as a mere corollary or appendix of their own. 
As this leads them in. .iheir turn to encroachments, quite as 
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vicious as those of which they complaiiij they have no groimcl 
to stand upon in maintaining the independence and dignity of 
their own field. Misconceiving the principal end subserved by 
Biology, they see in it no other utility than that of directing 
medical practice, from which it has never yet been sufficiently 
separated. Yet, though medicine is too restrictive to biological 
sf)eculations5 it is at present the only check to useless digres- 
sions, until the encyclopedic spirit has made itself felt. More- 
over, medicine itself, if a more adequate conception ^vere formed 
of it, would condemn this empirical disconnection of Biology 
from. Cosmology and Sociology, For the study of cerebral 
diseases, whether mental, or, more especially, moral, shows at 
once the inevitable incompleteness of all conceptions relating to 
man as an individual, so long as they have not been system- 
atically extended to social life, this being the only true standing- 
point. T.lie consequence is, that this transcendental branch of 
medical practice, being less founded on principle than any other, 
is for the most part abandoned to men of superficial minds and 
coarse feeling. Whether, then, we look at the subject from' its 
practical or its theoretical aspects, we find the positivist verdict 
with regard to Biology justified ; namely, that its healthy state 
depends on maintaining its proper position in the encyclopsedic 
scale, a position subordinated objectively to Cosmology, sub- 
jectively to Sociology. 

The need of this philosophical restriction has become now 
extremely urgent. After the splendid start which at the mental prm- 
beginning of the century illustrated the true genius of the science, 
science. Biology has rapidly sunk back to its condition in the 
time of Boerhaave and Stahl, a condition of miserable oscillation 
between a destructive materialism and a feeble ■ spiritualism. 

Its most important truths and methods are alike in danger from 
this state of confusion and reaction. Its synthetic character, 
recognised since the time of Hippocrates, and still clearly 
seen by Barthez, Cabanis, and Bichat, is becoming more 
and more impaired by an academical system, which in its best 
days was never adapted for anything but the earlier branches 
of Cosmology. The metaphysical influences which at first put 
some check upon dispersiveness and speciality, have now a com- 
pletely opposite tendency, especially in the country where most 
attention is paid to biological study. : All generality of view, 
whether scientific or logical, is naost seriously impeded by the 
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increasing* success of mediocrity and charlatanism 5 to tlic pre- 
tensions of which it would be fatal. 

It might be thought that at least the hierarchical scale of 
life which forms the general basis of Biology, and is its principal 
title to our respect, would be beyond the reach of attack. But 
the irrational o|)position offered to it by the inadequate and ill- 
trained minds *to whom, in our present state of anarchy, 
biological studies are entrusted, has furnished a fresh proof how 
fragile every branch of scientific truth must be so long as it 
remains isolated. The superficial objections of a celebrated 
academician, who was rather a writer than a thinker, are held 
to outweigh the philosophical conceptions of Lamarck, Oken, 
and Blainville. Of the two logical principles on which the 
formation of the organic scale is based, the most difficult and 
the most important, that of the order in which the various 
natural groups should be arranged, is now thoroughly miscon- 
ceived. The juxtaposition of species in accordance with the 
sum of their real affinities is still left untouched. . But the same 
subversive influence would soon extend here also, since these two 
truths are obviously connected by the same underlying prin- 
ciple. But the restricting influence of Sociology has come in 
time to prevent biological classification from reaching this 
ultimate stage of decomposition. 

Coming to more special subjects, we find equally direct 
proofs that Biology is further from its normal state now than at 
the beginning of the century. Its transcendental branch, pre- 
pared by Cabanis and founded by Grail, has been for a long time 
in a state of discreditable stagnation. For want of any ade- 
quate principles to guide its investigations, it has become again 
a field for idle debates between empirical materialism on the one 
hand, and the cloudy spiritualism of ideologists and spiritualists 
on the other. The other extreme of the Science again — the 
study of Vegetal life — is abandoned even more than in the 
last* century to the blind guidance of the chemists, who, even 
in their own sphere, have become less rational. Then, the 
principal students of chemistry were physicians ; now, Biology 
is encroached upon by mere chemists unacquainted with the 
most elementary, principles of vital science. In the first 
glorious days of modern Chemistry its biological pretensions 
went no further than to offer a hypothetical explanation of 
animal heat,, which was speedily refuted by Barthex and Bichat, 
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Now, degenerate as its condition is, it aspires to notlaing less 
than the complete explanation of the phenomena of nutrition ; 
and no biologist raises any adequate protest against such 
encroachinents. As to the central part of Biology, that relating 
to animal life strictly so called, we can distinguish, amidst the 
useless accumulation of facts which encumber it, the same 
usurpation of cosmological science in the study of sensation and 
motion. These subjects are, for the most part, given up to the 
irrational handling of physicists ; which, though less aggressive 
than that of the chemists, is not less fatal to the true progress 
of vital science. 

Til France, Biology enjoys less popular or official favour 
than Cosmology ; and, in its present state of languor, the actual 
damage effected by this subversive and reactionary state is less 
clearly visible. But it becomes more apparent in Germany, 
where the multiplicity of scientific centres gives a factitious 
stimulus to biological pursuits. The discredit into which meta- 
physics have recently fallen in that country has hitherto had 
no result except to remove the last check which a certain 
generality of view had imposed upon presumptuous empiricism. 
But in the extremes to which Pantheism has been carried, any 
speciality, however idle, can assume without effort the decorous 
guise of system. Here it is peculiarly evident that biologists 
have become almost as incompetent as mathematicians to form, 
or to explain, the general principles of their science, and to 
judge of the value of new researches. So false is the conception 
here formed of the character and methods of Biology, that the 
decomposition of it now going on is not noticed. The history of 
the science is converted into a mass of useless erudition, with 
very rare recognition of the true filiation of discovery. A spirit 
of irrational pride, disdaining all that has been done in former 
.. times, regards the present degraded period of Biology as the 
true date of its origin. And it must not be forgotten that if 
these subversive ideas are less loudly proclaimed in other 
countries, the reason is merely that the science, being less 
encouraged, is less actively cultivated. The same logical and 
scientific fallacies are now permeating throughout the 'West, 
like the philosophical interregnum firom which they emanate. 
This is evidenced by the unanimous admiration with which the 
ephemeral innovations of German , biologists have been every- 
where received, , . . . 
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Among the many symptoms of this rapid decline, posterity 
will distinguish the melancholy fall of the last really eminent 
thinker of whom Biology can boast. In my philosophical 
treatise I have spoken so highly of Blainville, the worthy suc- 
cessor of Lamarck, that I am free now to deplore the utterly 
retrograde course adopted by him, and which, though for a long 
time it was limited to politics, extended finally to science. My 
former judgment had indeed been formed, not so much on 
what he had done as on what I knew him capable of doing. 
Still, his actual services have been sufficient to entitle him to 
the fame which I then ventured to jiromise. But his name, like 
that of Pascal, will always be clouded with the recollection of 
degeneracy even more complete and less excusable. Contrasting 
it with the noble example of philosophical firmness afforded by 
Lamarck, when octogenarian and blind, the impartial historian 
will see a striking proof of the fatal connection which exists, 
especially now, between every form of retrograde opinion. Tlie 
man who did more than any other to systematise biological 
classification ended his scientific career by placing this funda- 
mental conception under the disastrous patronage of theology, 
which for a long time has but compromised whatever it has 
assumed to protect. But the fall of this eminent biologist is still 
more strongly depicted in the only one of his works which he 
completed, with such assistance as was but too characteristic of his 
position. His example is a sad proof of the incapability of the 
mere man of science to understand the history of Biology, which, 
bound up as it is with the whole evolution of Humanity, should 
only be handled by minds of real philosophical power. The 
principal cause of Blainville’s failure is not to be looked for 
in theological influence, which would only affect forms and 
details. The work in question, like others of the same kind, 
contains nothing in reality but a meaningless succession of 
biographical and bibliographical notices. There is scarcely any 
sense of historical filiation, and the judgments pronounced are 
often profoundly wrong. The universal weakening of biological 
philosophy could not, be more clearly illustrated than by thus 
personifying it in one of the great thinkers who had helped 
to lay the foundation of the science. It was besides desirable 
to complete the too exclusive judgment which I had passed 
upon Min before his scientific career had been completed; and 
to make this final verdict still more distinct, I have thought it 
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well to print as an appendix: to tMs chapter, a speech delivered 
at the funeral of this great biologist, in which bis mental and 
moral nature is more folly examined. 

Thus the science which when it first arose did more than Need of 
any other to terminate the present philosophical interregnum, discipnii 
is that which, is now suffering from it most severely. The 
analytical procedure under which the preliminary sciences were 
originally prosecuted, is now impeding the true progress of all 
of them. But Biology is especially affected by its empirical 
prolongation, so obviously incompatible with the synthetic cha- 
racter of investigations upon Life. As an isolated study, it 
should be strictly limited to what is necessary to prepare the 
way for the succeeding science. The interval here is naturally 
less than in other parts of the encyclopsedic scale, and also it 
marks the final term in the series of Introductory Principles. 

On both these grounds the consideration of Biology as a sepa- 
rate science should be limited to such provisional treatment 
of its principal problems as would be necessary to render all its 
essential conceptions, whether logical or scientific, sufficiently 
comprehensible. This, in fact, is the only permanent result that 
can be gathered from these preparatory researches, the great 
mass of which are ill-conceived or premature. Now although 
not a single branch of biological truth can be considered as 
satisfactorily established, yet these conditions have been for a 
long time sufficiently satisfied to allow at last of the rise of 
Sociology. With it we have at once the new philosophical, 
or rather religions discipline, destined to regenerate in every 
department the scientific sinrit, the preliminary action of which 
is now thoroughly exhausted. By such influence Biology will at 
last he renovated and rendered coherent. It will cease to be 
prosecuted except by thinkers of encyclopaedic attainment, who 
will systematically reconsider all that has been done before, . 
selecting what is necessary for the purposes of positivist educa- 
tion. It is only by such a course that this, the most important 
branch of natural ijhilosophy, can he preserved from the utter 
disruption wdth which it is at present threatened. It may he 
hoped therefore that true biologists will not reject a controlling 
influence so beneficial in its nature, and of which in any case 
the social urgency is so great as to bear down any opposition 
that can be offered to it. The. fact is that most scientific men 
of real power feel the oppressiveheBS; ' of the present interreg- 



suffer so imicli in this respect as tlie biologists, rrom tlieir 
position in tlie encyclopaedic scale they are liable to every kind 
of encroachment themselves, and can only take their revenge 
on social studies, which are too strongly entrenched in pidolic 
favour to stand in any fear of them. The only true incurables 
amongst the savants of our time are pure mathematicians. 
The independence of their field saves them from invasion, 
whilst they can nsurj) the domain of others with impunity. 
Besides, they have nothing to expect from the new system 
except tile sanction ultimately reserved for their successors. But 
sociological religion will not fail to impose the necessary 
control, the legitimacy of which is as evident here as in every 
other instance. 

One truth only in the science of life, and that the most 
general has been left untouched amidst the general confusion ; 
the fundamental contrast between Biology and Cosmology. This 
great dualism was finally established by Bichat : and though 
seldom grasped with sufficient firmness, it is yet acknowledged 
even by those biologists who offer the least resistance to cosmo- 
logical encroachments. It is the only point left in which 
Positive Philosophy can count on special scientific support in 
systematising biological truth. *** 

This conception is of modern growth, and to appreciate it 
rightly it should be contrasted^ with the older conception 
generally adopted from the times of Hippocrates and Aristotle 
down to those of Bichat and Lamarck. The true hearing of 
the change could not be understood until Positive Philosophy 
had been founded. It marks the profoimdest revolution which 
the scientific spirit, properly so called, has ever undergone. 

The first arrangement of Natural Philosophy was necessarily 
for a long time binary. Its two extreme terms arose almost 
sininltaneously ; they were alike related to the common needs 
of mankind, and they must always have invited systematic in- 
vestigation from the sacerdotal castes with whom all our scientific 
knowledge originated. Wherever we turn we see on the one hand 
the germs of Astronomy, with the mathematical basis at that 
time inseparable from it. We see on the other hand almost at 
the same time the outlines of certain biological conceptions 
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stimulated by tbe practice of medicine. Between these two 
nascent sciences there was only one essential difference. The 
first occupied at once its true position in the encyclopedic 
scale, and therefore definite and immediate results could be 
obtained from it. The second, isolated from the preparatory 
trains of thought which lead up to it, admitted only of provisional 
results. The astronomical conceptions of Thales stand yet. The 
biological views of Hippocrates have required immense modifica- 
tions. The biology of antiquity needed to be entirely remodelled ; 
and nothing of its old form has survived, except the statical 
conceptions of Aristotle. 

This first arrangement of scientific truth, being binary, ex- 
hibited all the essential features of a true combination ; 
thoroughly corresponding to the synthetic spirit of the ancient 
phi] osophers. It was clearly seen even then that the second of the 
two elements, objectively speaking, was subordinate to the first. 
But there was nothing to fill the immense gulf between them 
except the conjectures of Astrology, which by exaggerating the 
direct connection, formed a close and complete link, utterly 
chimerical though it was. 

Corresponding to this arrangement of abstract science 
there was a remarkable concrete conception, the true philo- 
sophical import of which has never been clearly understood, 
although it was accepted for so long a time, and even now 
has hardly become obsolete. I refer to the well-known repar- 
tition of natural objects into three general and nearly equi- 
distant kingdoms. All the encyclopaedic arrangements of 
antiquity were modelled on this . siihple principle ; and it is 
only since the recent advance of systematic biology that it has 
fallen into disuse. It was a necessary and immediate conse- 
quence of the tendency of the scientific spirit towards an 
objective synthesis, as contrasted with the subjective synthesis 
of Theology. We are here led to regard all nature as one 
whole, in which Life emanates from the World; whereas the 
essential principle of the old supernatural philosophy had been 
to explain inorganic phenomena by endowing them with life. 
jSTow there is always a tendency in the human mind to restrict a 
progressive series to three terms ; extending to progressions in 
Space the habit which arises spontaneously in those of Time. 
And thus the conception of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, founded though it be on an inadequate conception of 
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Vital phenomena, constitutes an objective synthesis by estab- 
lishing a certain continuity in the series o. natural objects. 
Its true philosophical import appears in its invariable associa i 
ivith the dogma common to all theologies, the belief in an 
absolute source from which every kind of existence, natura 

or supernatural, has alike proceeded. 

How profoundly this arrangement was modifaed in the 
Middle Ages has been aheady explained in the 
chapter. A new term, Chemistry, was introducec 
Astronomy and Biology, which were seen to be too fai apart to 
allow of being associated as before. The old harmony of science 
was thus broken; since the study of life seemed no longer to 
depend on the study of the inorganic world. But meanwhile 
the true character of biological science became more distinctly 
visible. The first step in the construction of the true encyclo- 
pasdic scale had now. been taken, and natural philosophy was 
brought nearer to the subjective point of view, the only stanc - 
point from which any permanent unity is possible. 
eiudence of this renovating tendency could appear until the 
critical time, centuries afterwards, of the great discoveries of 
Physics. The two kinds of chimerical conceptions which had 
hitherto served as links between Astronomy and Chemistry were 
now rendered needless. A real continuity was established 
■hA+.wAfin tbe various preliminary sciences; and the progress 
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characters. But the very nature of this conception implies that 
the objective aspect will always he secondary to the subjective ; 
this latterj as I have shown already on several occasionsj being* 
now the more relative of the two. The perfect adjustment of 
these two aspects which will take place ultimately, will combine 
all the logical and scientific advantages of the binary arrange- 
ment of antiquity and the ternary arrangement of the Middle 
Ages. 

Nor will it in any way impair the homogeneous character of Binary 
Positive Philosophy, to adopt indifferently either of these two 
modes, and apply them successively in every important in- 
vestigation. In the education alike of the individn.ql AP A-f* 


and feocial riiiiosopliy, will be preferred; the first being 
regarded as the preparatory training for the second. Here 
Biology appears as separated from Sociology, and incorporated 
in Cosmology as part of the preparatory scientific training. 
But the point of view changes when the mind has ari'ived at 
matiuity, and when, having sufficiently mastered the series of 
abstract sciences, it has now to direct its practical application. 
We shall now find that Biology must be given back to Sociology, 
as the first step in the study of human life. If, meanwhile. 
Cosmology be still regarded as a whole, the arrangement of 
science will remain as before binary, though under an altered 
form. Usually, however, the need of continuity will lead to 
a division of the study of the inorganic world into the two 
groups described in the preceding chapter ; the mathematico- 
astronomical, which is unmodifiable and deductive, and the 
physico-chemical, which is inductive and modifiable. In this 
case the arrangement becomes ternary, the mode most appro- 
priate to an ascending or descending scale. We have the same 
mode, only in another form, in the educational arrangement; 
Natm-al Philosophy will often be decomposed into its two 
elements, Cosmology and Biology. As to the division of each 
of the cosmological group into its components, this maybe done 
in either of the two arrangements, wherever a more precise 
conception of the encyclopsedie scale may be required. We get 
thus, as may be easily seen, several modes, each of which will 
have its own grounds of preference. The most elaborate, and 
that -which will be usually adopted, M'the division of the ency- 
clopaedic scale into six abstract sciences, needing no further 



whichever mode be employed, the unity of the system remains 
unaffected, since the precedence is always given to Sociology 
as the only scientific and logical centre round which all depart“ 
ments of human knowledge can be associated* 

Contrasting this subjective synthesis of modern science with 
the objective synthesis of former thinkers, we see at once that 
the new order of the abstract sciences involves a necessary 
change in our concrete conceptions. Our mode of co-ordinating 
the various orders of phenomena cannot be altered without a 
corresponding alteration in our mode of co-ordinating natural 
olijects. As the old arrangement of abstract science rested on the 
concrete conception of three natural kingdoms, so the new view 
will necessitate a new concrete division; that of the Organic 
and the Inorganic world. 

The gradual advance to this final view depended on more 
exact investigation of vegetal life. As biological speculation 
became more rational, it began to be felt that the distinction 
between animal and vegetable, real as it was, was in no way 
comparable to the radical difference between vital and inorganic 
existence. More careful study of the true relations of things 
ended therefore in the absorption of the second kingdom in 
the first; what was at first a series being changed into an 
antithesis. 

This "great dualism has already been recognised as the 
necessary basis of a Positive Synthesis ; because it is indispen- 
sable to the fundamental doctrine of Positive Philosophy, the 
invariability of natural relations. I have now to point out 
more distinctly how it prepares us for » the final adoption of the 
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it is easy to imagine inorganic existence apart from organic, 
altlaough the inverse conception is impossible. 

This being granted, there is evidently no unity possible 
except through the subjective method; that is to say, by 
referring ail our conceptions, whether abstract or concrete, to 
Humanity. Now the relative unity thus reached presupposes 
the entire abandonment of the study of causes, and the substitu- 
tion for it of the search for laws ; that is to say, for general facts. 
And further, even this search for laws must not be conducted 
with a simply objective purpose, for this would soon result in a 
return of the absolute spirit, as we see in the anarchy of the 
present day. The end in view must be no less subjective than 
the guiding principle and the point of departure. The power 
of rational prevision, in order to direct the providential action 
of the true Supreme Being, should be the only object. 

It seems then that the substitution of the organic and 
inorganic w’-orlds for the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, destroying as it does the old synthesis of science, would 
leave nothing in its place, but for the fact that, in the necessary 
course of human evolution, the date of this change was very 
nearly synchronous with the appearance of the final science. 
Between the acceptance of this dualism and the foundation of 
Sociology the interval was hardly more than a generation. 
Evidently, however, in this historical coincidence, there is 
nothing fortuitous; for the new concrete conception is inti- 
mately connected with the marked and rapid advance of 
abstract biology ; and this led very speedily to the foundatioi/ 
of social science, which had been attempted previously in vain, 
although the urgent need for it had been long felt by all true 
thinkers. ^ 

The connection becomes more apparent if we consider how 
impossible any adequate appreciation of, the vital state was, so 
long as the notion of the three kingdoms held its ground. To 
form an abstract conception of vitality is obviously impossible 
until we have previously gone so far as to include animals and 
vegetables in the same concrete division of nature. Thus we 
find, a century before Bichat, all eminent naturalists’ laying 
increasing stress on the essential similarities of these two 
kingdoms, and on their common .points, of contrast with the 
mineral kingdom. Even men like Linnseus and Buffon, who 
continued to embrace the whole range of concrete science. 
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allowed the consideration of life^ in all its forms, to take 
precedence of inorganic researches. And, amidst the retrograde 
anarchy which is. at present midoing all that has been done in 
biology, the most thoughtless advocates of chaDge scruple to 
attack the trenchant reasoning in which Bichat demonstrated 
the fundamental antithesis between living and lifeless objects. 
Everyone feels, however indistinctly, that the dualism is ulti- 
mate, and that vital science would be impossible without it. 
The intricate explanation into which I have here been entering, 
shows it to he a necessary preparation for Sociology, and thus 
connected with the only means now available for reducing 
human conceptions to a common centre. 

A subjective framework for our thoughts had arisen spon- 
taneously in the primitive theological belief of mankind. 
Standing at a point of view widely opposed, Philosophy, 
properly so called, had attempted, from the times of the earliest 
Greek thinkers down to the time when it separated itself from 
science, to arrive at an objective synthesis in which Astronomy 
should be the point of departure. Twenty centuries, however, 
of fruitless efforts have led all minds of real power to abandon 
any attempt at unity of this kind. No true thinker hopes even 
to identify the three essential stages of inorganic existence, the 
mechanical, physical, and chemical. And yet in spite of pre- 
vious failures, these useless attempts would never have been 
entirely abandoned but for the clear indications afforded by 
biological science. Here was seen at the higher extremity of 
natural philosophy an element of primary importance, which 
evidently was not reducible to the preceding. And its subse- 
quent growth has been such as to hold out no hope of scientific 
unity except such as can be reached by the subjective method 
It paves the way, meanwhile, for the reconstruction of tins 
method by conducting us to Sociology as the substitute for 
Theology. 

The more deeply we reflect on the primitive mode of human 
reasoning, the more evident it becomes that the only radical 
alteration required is the: substitution of the study of Laws for 
the study of Causes. The fundamental defect, and that was 
inevitable and indeed indispensable, was not that it was subjec- 
tive but that it was absolute. The coexistence for a long time of 
these two qualities , has not prevented the former from leading 
to intellectual, and still more to moral results, of a most 
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important kind. Every synthesis ought to be subjective, since 
what is objective must always be analytic. But the preponderance 
of the subjective point of view is seen to be even more indispen- 
sable for the fundamental problem of subordinating the intellect 
to the heart. Both these necessities, which have hitherto existed 
unperceived, have been indistinctly felt by the ablest meta- 
physical writers of modern times, who saw how completely all 
attempts at an objective synthesis had broken down. Driven in 
the direction of subjective unity, they failed of reaching it only 
because their attempts were restricted to Man as an individual, 
instead of resting upon Humanity. 

All that was needed then was that the subjective method, 
from being absolute should become relative ; but a change so 
radical required for its accomplishment the long series of 
objective efforts that began with Thales and ended with Bichat. 
For the first condition being that the discovery of natural laws 
should be regarded as the universal object of study, it was 
necessary to begin with phenomena of the simplest kind, and 
from these slowly to work upwards to the more complex. The 
last step in this long course of training is now establishing the 
true form of subjectivity by substituting Sociology for Theology. 
The human point of view is restored to its true place ; and, 
having become relative, its efiSciency is greater and more direct 
than when, as formerly, it was supposed to represent absolute 
truth. And this final transformation is even more beneficial to 
.the heart than to the intellect, binding as it does both together 
in permanent harmony. Objectivity, recognised as incapable 
of systematisation, is now limited to its proper function, that 
of supplying the materials with which Subjectivity is to con- 
struct. 

To express then in another form the purpose of the long 
course of introductory scientific speculation which has just 
been brought to a close, we may say that it has simply reversed 
the order of precedence in which the two essential divisions of 
Natural Philosophy stood originallyto each other. For the 
ancients. Astronomy was the most important of the sciences, 
and Biology took a secondary and, subordinate position. The 
reason was that our mental progress was under the, dominion 
of the objective spirit. In modern times Biology maintains, 
and will never lose, the first rank ; Cosmology being regarded as 
an introduction to it. And this expresses the final preponde- 
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ranee of Subjectivity in its regenerated form. And a farther 
indication of this change lies in the fact that it is the higher 
sciences which are now the source of the relative spirit ; the 
only danger of a recurrence to the absolute spirit comes from 
the lower. Thus during almost the whole time in which the 
introductory phase of science continued, attention was directed 
principally to the outer world. Now that this phase reaches 
the point at which the systematic study of Life begins, it 
necessarily terminates, because it has attained its essential 
object, that of extending the positive spirit to the. higher 
phenomena. Sociology now assumes its permanent position of 
supremacy, Biology being naturally regarded as its principal 
auxiliary. The primitive arrangement of Natural Philosophy 
is thus necessarily reversed by the restoration of subjectivity 
to its true preponderance over objectivity. 

And the general course thus followed by the race should be 
reproduced in its essential outline in the systematic training of 
the individual. Cosmology alone takes np four of the five 
years which Positivist education devotes to the preliminary 
sciences. But the advance to Biology indicates that the 
objective preamble has come to a close, and points to the 
speedy advent of the normal state, in which the study of 
Humanity, based on the previous study of Life, is the central 
object. This ultimate direction of all regular education is well 
illustrated, historically, by the philosophical phases of Descartes’ 
mind, of all past thinkers the best representative of the general 
progress and capacity of human thought. Descartes began by 
undertaking an objective construction more arduous than any 
which has ever been conceived. The impossibility of including 
the highest' phenomena in his synthesis induced him subse- 
quently to attempt to re^ch intellectual unity by the subjective 
mode ; and hence arose the series of phases constituting modern 
metaphysics. Towards the close of his extraordinary career, 
perceiving the abortive nature of these two efforts, he began to 
concentrate attention on biological study, being already con- 
scious of the precedence, which they ought to assume over 
cosmological investigation. Into the field of social enquiry ho 
did not venture ; but there can he no doubt that his genius 
regarded vital science as the first step to a positive subjectivity 
capable of finaly solving the problem of instituting mental 
harmony. 
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It was necessary to dwell caTefnlly on the philosophical 
importance, still so little understood, of the great scientific revo- 
lution in which Bichat was the principal mover, and which 
transferred the first rank among the natural sciences from 
Astronomy to Biology. The reader is by this time aware that 
a necessary condition of such transference was the substitution 
of the concrete conception of organic and inorganic worlds 
for that of the three kingdoms. In spite of the unanimous 
opposition of cosmologists, both changes may now be regarded 
as irrevocable. All biologists have implicitly assented -to them, 
even in the midst of their most confused controversies, and 
public feeling has supported them. They announce unmis- 
takeably the entire conclusion of the introductory phase, 
whether by consummating the downfall of the old objective 
synthesis, or by opening the way for the subjective unity through 
which alone our conceptions of scientific truth can be rallied to 
a common centre. 

From all that has been here said it will be apparent that Speedy re- 
the retrograde confusion into which Biology has of late fallen, 
so far from pointing to the decline of the science, indicates the cioiogicai 
speedy assumption of its ultimate and systematic form. So 
long as this, the principal department of natural philosophy, 
remained isolated, without cosmological preparation and 
without sociological purpose, the study of it was necessarily 
conducted in an irrational way, admitting of no results, whether 
scientific or logical, but such as were purely provisional. The 
highest of these results was to open the way for the systematic 
culture of social science, by which all preliminary sciences are 
to be remodelled, beginning with the science of Life. Eegret 
may be felt, and justly, at the decay into which these premature 
conceptions of biology are now falling ; because several con- 
ceptions of real value are involved along with many others that 
have no sufficient foundation. But there is this advantage in 
the destructive movement, that it facilitates the process of re- 
construction, securing it beforehand, against opposition of any 
real stability. True biologists may feel perfectly assured as to 
the future of their science when they see how, amidst the utter 
confusion to which it is now abandoned, it yet maintains the 
entire ascendancy over Cosmology which was gained for it at 
the beginning of the century. As soon as they can bring them- 
selves to recognise and appreciate' 'tho precedence of Sociology, 
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they will gladly welcome the encyclopaedic training 'whicli it 
involves ; feeling that while it does justice to the value of their 
efforts it saves them at the same time from cosmological en- 
croachments. The only obstinate resistance to the new philo- 
sophical discipline will spring from mathematicians. It wholly 
deprives them of an influence to which they had no claim, and 
which will not he compensated in their eyes by the sanction 
which Positive Eeligion will give to their science, but which 
only true thinkers can hope to obtain. 

After this series of preliminary explanations I proceed now 
to a summary exposition of the mode in which Biology is finally 
to be systematised. I shall describe first the fundamental 
nature of the science, secondly the conditions essential to it, 
and finally the direction in which future progress is to be 
looked for. What I propose will in no way relieve my suc- 
cessors from the necessity of a treatise specially devoted to the 
subject. I have nevertheless to make my outline somewhat 
more detailed than was found necessary in any department of 
Cosmology. For while it is desirable to exhibit the regene- 
rating influence of the new philosophy in the most urgent of its 
scientific applications, I am at the same time laying down 
principles indispensable to the immediate and primary object 
of this Treatise. 

The logical and scientific representation of biological truth, 
must alike be guided by a systematic view of the general nature 
and the true field of the science. There is one advantage which 
this principal department of ISTatural Philosophy possesses over 
all the rest. It is the only one which has a name perfectly 
expressive of the whole range of its investigations. This at 
once indicates the synthetic character of the science. All its 
general aspects point obviously to a common problem, clearly 
indicated in its title, the construction of the Abstract Theory of 
Life. 

Developing this definition and penetrating into its meaning, 
we shall find the object and the subject of Biology sufficientiy 
explained. What we have to do is to form a clear conception 
of the general nature of Life, and of its principal degrees or 
modes. 

Vitality in its most elementary form, that which alone is 
common to all organised beings, consists in the constant renewal 
of their substance. This is the one property which differences 
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them from all inert bodies the composition of which remains 
stationary. All other vital properties, even intelligence and 
morality, rest in the first instance on this nutritive existence, 
resulting as it does from the antagonising processes of absorption 
and exhalation carried on between the living mass and the 
environment. It were vain, however, to attempt to accomit for 
this invariable connection between the highest attributes and 
the lowest. There is no inherent contradiction in imagining 
that Thought and Affection might have been found in beings 
who exhibited no change of substance. Indeed all tlieological 
Utopias descriptive of a future state begin by emancipating 
Man from this necessity, and transferring our intellectual and 
moral powers to incorruptible bodies. Proceeding still farther 
back we find the primitive fetichistic faith endowing the 
most stationary and inert substances with the like attributes. 
But none of these hypotheses has received the smallest support 
from observation of fact. In no case do we find a trace of 
thought or feeling, or even the slightest rudiment of sensibility 
or contractility, unaccompanied by change in material structure. 
Not that this renewal of structure is not found in numberless 
instances where the higher phenomena are equally absent. It 
is evident therefore that the higher vital properties are not an 
inevitable result of the lower. They must, however, certainly 
depend upon them, since apart from this material basis they 
are never seen, and alteration of it beyond certain limits causes 
them at once to disappear. In a word, bodies are seen without 
a. soul; but we have no knowledge of a soul apart from 
a body. 

Life therefore is not merely the attribute of special 
substances organised in special modes. It is an attribute which 
only belongs temporarily to the molecules which admit of it ; 
so that an organism becomes inert and undergoes speedy disso- 
lution unless the elements composing it are fi-equently renewed. 
Neither the speciality nor the instability are susceptible of 
explanation. They must simply be regarded as general facts, 
evidently true, but irreducible to a higher law. We shall never 
know why Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, and Carbon are 
susceptible of life, whereas Chlorine, Sulphur, Iodine, are not. 
Nor can we know why vitality does not persist indefinitely with 
materials that have proved able to attain it. But the solution 
of these two mysteries is happily not merely impenetrable but 
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needless. Enough to regard both aspects of this primary fact 
as the scientific guarantee for the independent existence of 
biological scienccj the proof that its truths can never become a 
mere deduction from cosmological knowledge, although this 
has prepared the way for their investigation. 

:^ioraiand Following out this great biological law to its ultimate 
consequences, the positive philosopher will find in it the first 
general condition of true social existence. It is a direct result 
of this law that each of the independent organs of which the 
Great Being is composed, possesses that elementary feeling 
of personality which inspires such active efforts for self- 
preservation, Here arises the principal problem of human 
life ; the problem of controlling strong individual impulses by 
feeble social sympathies. Here, too, lies the source of tlie 
providential action of the Supreme Being, subject no less than 
organisms of a lower kind to the permanent obligation of 
renewing its substance. And further we find this same neces-^ 
sity stimulating the benevolent sympathies by concentrating 
them on a practical object which combats their natural passivity. 
All these elementary conditions would be entirely wanting if 
Humanity were made up of incorruptible beings needing to 
take no thought for their own preservation. The full treatment 
of this question is reserved for the next voliune ; but it was 
desirable to indicate here the biological connections of the 
subject. 

Connected with this renovation of material substance are 
two other attributes also common to every phase of life. The 
first of these is Growth, ending in the death of the individual ; 
the second Reproduction, perpetuating the species. Eveiy 
living body increases in size so long as the process of abso3.‘ption 
exceeds that of exhalation. It decreases subsequently as tlie 
relation becomes inverted* It dies when the alteration of the 
: ' v adjustment between them passes a certain limit. 

The constancy of these three successive phases would seem 
' * to result from the natural antagonism between solids and fluids. 

• 'Continuous recomposition can only be possible so long as their 
actions harmonise; and the equilibrium between them is one 
which apparently cannot become stable* But great suspicion 
should he entertained by students of the higher sciences with 
regard to these vague and also useless deductions. Whatever real 
foundation they may have, is, almost always due to unperceived 
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inductions wliich tlie abstractive process has not entirely cleared 
away. Analogies of this kind spring from habits of mind originally 
due to the metaphysical spirit, which was always imagining 
confused connections everywhere. And similar tendencies have 
been upheld and even developed under the prolonged influence 
of mathematicians, always disposed to place deduction above 
induction. In the higher speculations of Biology and Sociology 
they are calculated to do much mischief. External relations are 
far more contingent than suits our blind belief in universal 
correlation. The emancipation of the philosophic mind will not 
be really complete until we have entirely renounced those at- 
tempts to attain objective unity which are no less subversive than 
chimerical, and which do but tend to restore the absolute system 
under another form. The only unity really possible is the sub- 
jective ; this alone lies within the compass both of our capacities 
and our wants. 

Accordingly in the positivist conception there is no attempt 
to explain Death as a necessary consequence of Life. In reality 
the connection between them is so far contingent that during 
the long infancy of the individual or of the race the tendency 
is to imagine Life to be eternal. In our normal state the 
certainty of death will be for the most part accepted only upon 
hearsay or from analogy, until decline has advanced so far as to 
bring the consciousness of it home to us. Death, therefore, 
should be regarded as a second biological law, equally universal 
with the first; presupposing it, but not necessarily resulting 
from it. The constant association of these two laws is indeed 
one of the general characteristics of organic existence as con- 
trasted with the usual persistence of inorganic objects. But 
the difficulty so often found in clearly defining the difference 
between these two modes of existence corroborates our unwil- 
lingness to believe the process of dissolution, so seldom seen in 
the one case, to be necessary in the other. The renovation of 
substance common to all forms of life implies only that 
Grrowth shall be succeeded by Decline, unless indeed there 
were a perfect equilibrium between Absorption and Exhalation. 
There is nothing inconceivable in the supposition that these 
two processes should alternate successively in the same indi- 
vidual without any interruption of vital continuity. Therefore 
the general theory of Death, founded though it be on that of 
Life, is in reality entirely distinct foom it. As yet it is even 
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more incomplete, having never formed the subject of a distinct 
series of enquiries. ' We may judge of this hy the exceedingly 
imperfect state of our knowledge as to the conditions of 
longevity in the various parts of the zoological scale. 

This second fundamental law of lile has no less direct a 
hearing upon sociological phenomena than the first ; as will he 
more Mly explained in the next volume. To it is due that the 
Grreat Being is subject equally with inferior beings to the 
necessity of constantly renewing its component elements. More- 
over, by an indirect reaction, already explained in my philoso- 
phical treatise, it constitutes one of the essential conditions of 
the continuous progress of the species, witli which the immor- 
tality of the individuals composing it would be incompatible. 

Pi'nnila.T considerations apply to the third biological law, 
that of Eeproduction. The faculty of Eeproduction seems, it is 
true, more closely connected with the necessity of Death than 
does this latter with the Instability of material substance. 
Obviously, without this compensating power a species would 
speedily disappear. Numerous instances of individual steriKty, 
especially in the higher animals, warrant the supposition that 
certain races may thus have perished from incapacity to gene- 
rate. Such conjectures, though forbidden by theological opti- 
mism, yet fairly enter into the field of biological enquiry. It 
is thus a condition of the persistence of a species that its 
mortality shall be balanced by its reproductiveness. But this 
does notin the least explain how it is that every living organism 
should possess this wonderful power of bringing into existence 
another like itself. There would be nothing inconceivable in 
imagining that species might be preserved in some other way on 
the supposition that organised bodies were simply the result of 
inorganic forces. During the infancy of the human race such 
conjectraes readily suggested themselves to the simple minds 
of fetichist or even of polytheist nations. They were afterwards 
excluded by the stringent restrictions of monotheistic philosophy. 
Still there have been thinkers bold enough to perpetuate these 
spontaneous hypotheses as philosophic truths. But though 
not in direct contradiction with any known law of nature, they 
have never been confirmed by .scientific observation ; the hopes 
which have so often arisen on the subject being always dissipated 
by more careful inspection. Waiving then all discussion on 
the absolute origin of Life as useless, we have simply to accept 
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it as an essential truth of relative pliilosopliyj that each living 
body emanates from another like itself. No deductive process 
could have led us to the knowledge of this general fact; it 
rests on an immense series of inductions^ and may now he consi- 
dered as unassailable. It constitutes a third biological lawj as 
distinct from the second as the second is from the first. It 
must be remembered, however, that each of these law^s pre- 
supposes that which precedes, though not derived from it. If 
organisms were immortal their reproduction would he needless ; 
indeed the difficulties implied in indefinite multiplication render 
the supposition impossible. So far there is a real and necessary 
connection between Eeproduction and Death. 

Consequently the great aphorism of Harvey, Omne vivum ncazmot 
ex ow, IS inaccurate only in specifying a mode of generation inorganic 
which does not always hold good of lower organisms. But 
under the modified form, Omne vivum ex vivo, it will always 
stand as one of the, primary foundations of systematic Biology. 

This last of the primary laws common to life in all its forms 
is the final distinction between the lowest organism and every 
mode of inorganic existence. After all that can be said as to 
the analogy between birth and crystallisation, no philosophic 
mind can really regard one crystal as being horn from another. 

The word birth, in its true biological sense, is inappropriate to 
bodies capable of unlimited duration and of indefinite increase ; 
for these are, in most cases, the result of direct combination of 
their elements, the nature of the compounds from which these 
elements have issued being quite immaterial. In a word, the 
property of Birth is not less special to living bodies than that of 
Death. Here there is a new guarantee for Biology against 
cosmological encroachment. The more com23lete our co-ordina- 
tion of vital studies, the more clearly shall we see the irrational 
and obstructive nature of all attempts to reduce all phenomena 
to a single objective som'ce, and to look upon nature as an abso- 
lute Wliole, The only point of view from which the facts of 
nature can be regarded as a whole, is their relation to Hu- 
manity. 

Eightly viewed, this third biological law puts an end to the Pormanencj 
well-known controversy, still really undecided, as to the perma- 
nence of species. Insuring heredity of , structure for each 
generation, it thereby prolongs it through a succession of 
generations. The law in fact comes to this:: that the integrity 
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of the type is preserved intact, whatever the number of trans- 
missions. And this is why all those who have imagined species 
to be indefinitely variable, have been usually induced to adopt 
the supposition that living bodies, at all events those of the 
simpler kind, could be generated spontaneously by mere chemical 
action. Such paradoxes are not surprising in a department of 
science to which the positive spirit hitnerto has only pene- 
trated from below. ' Now that Sociology enables it to^ be ad- 
mitted from above, the systematic revision of all preliminary 
researches will dispose of these idle controversies. They had, 
indeed, at first an indirect logical value in raising important 
questions and suggesting valuable conceptions. But this purpose 
will now be better served by the encyclopsedic mode of study, 
which always leads us to regard the various branches of Biology 
as a whole. The opinion of the instability of species will then 
be regarded as a dangerous manifestation of cosmological 
materialism, due to exaggerated notions of the reaction of 
the environment on the organism, a subject which has never 
yet been properly studied. It is an error which would be wholly 
fatal to the independent existence of Biology; and this it is 
now of the utmost importance to maintain. As soon as the 
spontaneity of vital phenomena has been sufficiently recognised, 
it will be time to render the theory of Life complete by stating 
the modifications due to changes in the environingpt. But to 
introduce these supplementary questions prematurely can only 
result in confused discussions which will do more to obstruct than 
to assist the true progress of Biology. 

It would be superfluous to dwell here on the sociological 
importance of this third law, since it is even more evident than 
that of the other two. We see at once the germ of what is 
the principal feature of the great organism, historical con- 
tinuity. Viewed practicahy, too, the law of vital heredity is 
not less valuable as the first source of social heredity. 

Combining these three fundamental laws of Life under the 
dual form appropriate to all combinations, we find in them the 
expression, first, of present existence; secondly, of successive 
development. Of the latter, there are two general results. 
Death and Eeproduction ; the second of which presupposes the 
first, though it does . not emanate from it. Tlie two parts of tliis 
dualism, viewed successively, constitute the system of the three 
primary biological laws ; Eenovation of substance, Destruction of 



uiuaue to me preeeaing, yet aoes not result from it any more than 
the three astronomical laws of Kepler result from one another. 
Such then is the first scientific foundation of true biological 
philosophy. Its intimate connection with Sociology adds to 
its importance and stability, incorporating it among the ele- 
mentary principles of the final Religion. 

This universal mode of Life, purely material 
primary basis of all the higher functions, even 
to Man. In it, too, we see i 

at once active and passive, of the organism with ‘the 
ment, which supplies the materials for absorpti 


as it is, is the' ' 

OX tliose Special S’ctal Life. 

in their initial form the relations, 

3 environ- 
aon and receives 
the products of exhalation. Fully to understand this phase of 
life it should be studied, first of all, in organisms which exhibit 
no other. Elsewhere the higher fimctions interfere with the 
clear appreciation of this flmdamental function, although their 
reaction upon nutrition will call subsequently for careful exami- 
nation. Thus the Theory of Vegetation is the basis, viewed 
objectively, of systematic Biology. Vegetable .organisms are not 
less valuable for purposes of positive study than for oui- material 
sustenance. And not merely do they exhibit the nutritive 
functions apart from all the rest, but they show them in their 
gieatesb energy. Plants are the only organised beings which 
derive their total nourishment directly from the inorganic world. 

Other organisms are incapable of vitalising inorganic matter ; 
they appropriate it only after it has been elaborated by vege- 
table organisms. Thus the separation between the higher 
and the lower functions, • established so admirably as an ab- 
stract conception by Bichat, is borne out by the concrete fact 
that an immense class of organisms exhibit no phenomena but 
those of nutritive existence; that is to say, Growth, Death, 
and Reproduction. 

Viewed objectively, these organisms form the first step in , 
the' biological scale, which can never be reg-arded as system- 
atically complete, so long as they do not form a recognised -Dart 
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vast and permanent struggle against the forces of inorganic 
nature. The worship of Plants, spontaneously maintameci oi 
so long a time, arose in a confused feeling of this participation. 
Grown, obsolete since the fall of Fetichism, these simple instincts 
of reverence will he restored to their proper place hy Positivism,, 
which recognises the d''ify appropriating ali that is rea . y 
valuable in former systems. All that is necessary for then- 
incorporation into the final reHgion, is to transpose the ob- 
jective belief to the ' subjective point of view. Thus trans- 
formed, these expressive sig-ns give a new and nobler meaning 
to the commonest actions of life. 

.tauL But this initial form of vitality, fundamental as its relation 

pp!dS2-50i. with the Great Being may be, is yet too remote from the 
human type for any mind, however synthetic, to overstep the 
intermediate phase. It is necessary to interpose the conception 
of AnimaKty between those of Vegetality and Humanity. 

The study of nutritive Life, indeed, naturally introduces 
this intermediate subject, the phases of which, gradually in- 
creasing in complexity, render the transition more complete. 
In the general theory of nutrition we find two distinct cases. 
The elaboration of vital substance may be direct, or it may be 
indirect. 

Its depon- Every organism carries on the fluid part of its nutrition, 
vegSf whether gaseous or liquid, by direct assimilation of material. 

from the inorganic environment. Ho vital apparatus, even in 
the vegetable kingdom, is endowed with sufficient chemical 
energy to produce for itself this portion of its nourishment. 
Water has often been said to be formed in biological processes, 
but on. inspection the assertion has always turned out to be 
unfounded. This is the ground for asserting that Life cannot 
exist in a planet that has nothing corresponding to our twofold 
fluid envelope. But this mode of nourishment, though indis- 
pensable to the highest organisms, is sufficient only in the ease 
of the lowest. Vegetables alone have sufficient assimilating 
power to form their tissues directly from liquid and gaseous 
material, with the help of certain earthy particles, also taken 
&om the inorganic world. All organisms of a higher kind 
require, in addition to this fluid nourishment, the assimilation 
of solid substances ; on these, indeed, their structure principally 
depends. How, inorganic substances are too dissimilar in their 
composition to the organic to serve except as accessories to 
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feiCilitate the concoction, of food, or at most to increase the 
consistency of certain tissues. It is in vegetable organisms, 
therefore, that all the others find, directly or indirectly, the 
means of solid nourislmient. They act as powerful engines for 
the elaboration of nutritive material, compensating the feeble 
assimilative power of higher organisms by supj)lying them with 
materials that have already reached the first degree of vitality. 
This relation is the necessary - condition of the development of 
the higher functions in the structures adapted for them. 
Without it they must either perish for lack of support, or 
waste all their vital activity in chemical processes. The only 
alternative would he, that their higher faculties should be 
combined with very great assimilative power. ISTow though 
this combination is. possible to conceive, yet, as all observation 
shows clearly', it never takes place. The bioiogical induction 


accompanied by a leebie condition of the lower. Our general 
theory of vitality points thus to a division of organised beings 
into two classes : the first, lower in the scale, but more inde- 
pendent when suitably environed, are self-sufficing : the second, 
of a higher and rarer kind, are incapable of subsisting without 
tlie help of the first. This biological conception conforms to 
the encyclopaedic principle, that in all natural phenomena inde- 
pendence diminishes as the rank ascends. 

Thus the second mode of vitality is at once distinguished 
from the first by a system of nutrition rendering it more dis- 
tinct from inorganic existence. For the primary function of 
renewal of substance organic aliment is required, inorg'anie 
matter being no longer sufficient. Thus in the great positive 
hierarchy which classifies objects as well as phenomena. Animals 
take .rank above Plants, as being more special and more com- 
plicated. So far, the old concrete notion of the three kingdoms 
of nature was a rough outline of the true classification of things, 
althougli tlie mistake was made of raising a mere subdivision 
into a, distinction of the first order. Animality presupposes 
Vegetality, although the latter is independent of the former. 
As it is easy to imagine worlds where no org-anic life is possible, 
so we may imagine others in which life is limited to the Vegetal 
mode. This, indeed, is the case in .. the conjectures as to the 
successive epochs of our own planet;;.;the accepted view being 
that vegetables existed, for a loiig time without animals, preparing 
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the way for their advent. Such hypotheses may perhaps be 
quite imaginary, and are in any case of little value; they 
serve, however, to express the subordination in which, objec- 
tively speaking, animal life stands to vegetal. Eegarding these 
two systems of vitality as successive, we have a biological pro- 
gression which, at the outset of our investigations, clearly con- 
nects itself with the cosmological progressfon established in the 
preceding chapter. From the encyclopaedic point of view, the 
transition from vegetal life to animal life opens out a vital 
series which, looked at either in the abstract or in the concrete, 
is essentially analogous to that formed by the three primaiy 
modes of inorganic existence. The latter series, however, is 
restricted to its three terms, the mathematical, the physical, 
and the chemical; whereas the series before us admits of, nay 
necessitates, far more extended development. 

This primary conception of animality points at once to the 
two general attributes by which it is specially characterised. 
The necessity of feeding upon living bodies implies on the one 
hand the power to discover them, on the other the power ^ to 
grasp them. Consequently the mode of nourishment by which 
animality is defined implies sensibility and contractility as 
necessary conditions. Without this twofold capacity for becoming 
conscious of, and for acting on, external bodies, animal exist- 
ence would be obviously inconceivable. Hitherto we have 
considered the organism as entirely solitary ; we now ^ see it 
entering into constant relations with all around it. This is what 
we call the life of Eelation. It has, however, at first, a pm-ely 
individual character, being exclusively concentrated on the 
performance of the nutritive function, which always remains the 
fundamental attribute of organised beings. 

Between the life of nutrition and the life of relation the 
profound insight of Bichat has pointed out a striking contrast. 
Animal functions, as he shows, are intermittent; vegetal 
functions are continuous. This brings out more forcibly than 
ever the material preponderance of the latter. To make the 
contrast more complete it should include a mention of its 
necessary consequence, the twofold Law of Exercise, which is 
peculiar to Animality. In the first place the continuity of 
vegetal fimctions is incompatible with the sense of pleastu-e, 
even on the supposition that the plant possessed sensitive 
nerves; since pleasure always implies comparison, which here 
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is out of the question. It is the inteimittence of the nervo- 
muscular functions which make possible the consciousness of 
exertion^ and which consequently suggest the desire for its 
repetition. In the second place, such repetition, mainly regu- 
lated by nutritive conditions, calls out another attribute of 
animal life, equally incompatible with continuity of function ; 
the attribute of Habit. Philosophically regarded. Habit con- 
nects itself with the great law of Persistence which obtains in 
every department of Cosmology, and is only modified in the 
vital order by the intermittence of the phenomena. It forms 
the necessary basis for the perfectibility of the individual ; for 
this implies in every animal the existence of a nutritive system 
demanding a certain measure of theoretical and practical edu- 
cation ; education, that is to say, of the sensitive and the active 
faculties. 

These then are the links connecting the mode of alimenta- 
tion peculiar to Animality with new biological laws applicable 
to a higher mode of existence, in which nutrition is no longer 
the direct object. The impressions and desires of animal life, 
though they have no farther scope than the requirements of the 
individual, have yet a less interested character than the mere 
vegetal instincts. A first step is taken in the direction of 
the human type when vital functions are no longer of a purely 
material kind. The organism is no longer satisfied with the 
purely individual process of assimilating material; sensation 
and motion are required, and these imply the possibility of 
co-operation without antagonism. In the intervals during 
which solid nutriment is not being absorbed, these higher 
wants may attain, within the limits admitted by the organisa- 
tion, wide development, and may even promote union amongst 
individuals of the same species. Thus the Life of Eelation, 
rising above the Life of Nutrition, kindles spontaneously the 
germs of social feeling in all cases where the moral nature is 
not too defective. 

To complete our view of animality under its most general 
form, there is a third attribute, to be introduced between 
sensation and motion, as being indispensable to their right 
adjustment. By a logical law frequently applied in former 
cases, this intermediate notion comes into view' subsequently 
to the two extremes which it unites. Notwithstanding the 
light which G-all has thrown upon the subject, biologists are 
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still too apt to limit animal functions to Sensibility and Con- 
tractilitjj even in the case of organisms sufficiently elevated 
to concentrate their neiTOiis functions in a true brain. Yet it 
is certain that the connection of these functions can never be 
strictly immediate, even in the lowest animals. There must 
always be, somewhere within the central organ, an intermediate 
mode of vitality, one which exhibits more distinctly than any 
other the peculiar spontaneity of animal life. This principle 
is affected by sensation, and stimulates motion. Its nature is for 
the most part moral; there is, however, in every case a certain 
mixture of intelligence, capable of judging the impressions con- 
veyed by the senses and of determining the consequent actions. 
This, however, is invariably concentrated on the satisfaction of 
the dominant instincts, otherwise its action would be vague and 
deceptive. Of these internal impulses the only one which is 
strictly universal is that of Self-preservation, stimulated by the 
constant recurrence of nutritive requirements. Yet even in 
the lowest form of animal life this necessary self-interest is 
more or less modified by the mere exercise of the functions 
which it calls into play. Thus the physical existence of 
animals, rising above the merely material existence of the 
vegetable world, is always accompanied with a certain moral 
life which, in its highest form, becomes the principal cha- 
racteristic of human natm*e. 

Passing beyond the attributes common to every phase of 
animality, we come to the more interesting and also more 
numerous cases in which we find instincts of a less personal 
kind; admitting in the higher organisms of marvellous develop- 
ment. They relate to the function of Eeprocluction, the con- 
nection of which with that of material renovation I have already 
•shown. In all animals high enough in the scale for the sexes 
to he completely separate, the preservation of the species involves 
association, temporary if not permanent, which not merely 
widens the range of the life of relation, but to a still liigher 
degree elevates its , moral character by raising it above mere 
personality. Even the species in which Mf-love is tlie strongest 
are modified by the gratification of instincts which, though 
individual, yet still imply some voluntary iiniom The life 
of relation makes here a farther advance towards the social state ; 
the end of action not being in this case wholly personaL And 
this tendency becomes more apparent when another instinct 
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is called into play, also connected with the reproductive func- 
tion, yet less widely diffused than the foregoing. When the 
product of generation needs constant and special care for its 
development, the Maternal instinct comes in to supplement and 
ennoble the social instinct. Both these propensities, concerned 
in the preservation of the species, modify more or less deeply, 
in most animal organisms, the primal instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. They trace, in a way which is always striking and often 
admirable, the outline of the Family, the first foundation of 
social life. The intellectual faculties of the organism are called 
into play by an object which is no longer purely individuah 
Its vision is thus extended beyond the necessities of the present, 
thus arousing the sense of the connection of the future with the 
past. Ceasing now to be governed exclusively by personal 
instincts, life becomes susceptible of a certain moral discipline. 
It adapts itself to an External Order, the fatalities of which 
begin to be mitigated by affection. 

Thus all the principal attributes which pride and ignorance 
have imagined to be monopolised by the human race are seen 
to be possessed in a more or less rudimentary form by the lower 
animals. Even where their degree of development is slightest, 
it is necessary, though often difficult, to note their existence 
if we would form a clear and philosophic conception of 
Animality. Without these internal qualities, which we class 
together imder the vague term Instinct^ no animal, existence is 
comprehensible. For in that case the relation between ex- 
ternal impressions and muscular reactions must be supposed 
immediate. Now this hypothesis would wholly do away with 
animal spontaneity, the essence of which is that it is determined 
by internal motives. It would be, in fact, coming back to the 
Cartesian notion of automatism, which, inconsistent as it is with 
the facts, has never yet been subjected to systematic discussion; 
and still, in one form or other, vitiates om higher zoological 
conceptions. Nothing but the encyclopaedic spirit to which 
the new religion will give rise can rectify these serious 
aberrations, which are producing such confusion both in 
thought and feeling. Intellectually, they break at its first link 
the fundamental connection which unites humanity with the 
other objects of nature. Morally,; their influence has been even 
more pernicious; justifying, as it does, .contempt, ingratitude, 
and even cruelty towards the companions of our suffering and of 
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our The true religion "will set itself carefully to repair the 
mischief done in this respect by the theologico-metaphysical 
system since the fall of Polytheism, More complete and more 
real than Fetichism, Positivism will surpass it in its respect for 
animal life. 

To complete our judgment of these various attributes we . 
must examine the mode in which they are influenced by altera- 
tions in the mode of alimentation which we have seen to be 
characteristic of animality. All animals are nourished upon 
organic matter, but all do not feed directly upon vegetables. 
In most of the zoological orders there are many species where 
food is only indirectly derived from the vegetable kingdom, 
the direct source being afforded by other races of animals. 
The assimilating power being less, it becomes necessary that 
the alimentary matter should pass through a second process of 
organic elaboration before it can be incorporated. These 
organisms are therefore farther removed from the vegetal state, 
and are also highly endowed with the principal feature of 
animality. Sometimes it happens that these, too, serve a similar 
purpose with other still more highly carnivorous animals, who 
cannot assimilate solid, matter till it has undergone a third 
process in these vital laboratories. This, however, is a case too 
exceptional to be of much interest in general biology. The 
case of carnivorous animals of the first degree is the only typical 
instance : and it deserves careful philosophical study not merely 
on this ground, but because it is the case of our own species. 
This, as will be hereafter explained, is not a merely fortuitous 
coincidence. 

Hitherto no general law applicable to the whole animal 
series has been discovered which regulates the distribution of 
carnivorous and herbivorous species. They seem to be mixed 
together indiscriminately. Partly this depends on the incom- 
pleteness of the zoological scale as we have it at present. But 
it also indicates that this distinction, considerable as it is, must 
yet be regarded as subordinate to the more essential features of 
animal organisation. The time for appreciating it rightly has 
not yet come ; and indeed theologico-metaphysical influence 
still prevents the question from being looked at in its true 
light. Supernatural optimism induces people to suppose that 
each species nourishes itself in the way most appropriate to its 
organisation. In reality the adaptation is not less imperfect 
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here than it is in all other cases. The principle under which 
they can all fairly be brought is that of the Conditions of Exist- 
ence ; which, as here applied, indicates simply that the nutrition 
of the animal must be such as to save it from extinction. It is 
intelligible that the carnivorous organisation should reject 
vegetable nutriment, from want of power to assimilate it. But, 
as Biiffon saw very clearly, the inverse relation is by no means so 
definite. Were herbivorous animals more energetic and better 
armed, they would not prefer the kind of food which it requires 
the greatest effort to assimilate. In this hypothesis their vast 
digestive apparatus would gradually diminish after a certain 
number of generations from want of use. Cows in Norway, in 
spite of their supposed dislike of animal food, find no difSculty 
in digesting the dried fish which is given to them in winter 
owing to scarcity of fodder ; the result being simply a change in 
the character of the milk. It would seem then that the mode 
of alimentation is not so fixed or so instinctively chosen as is 
commonly supposed ; and this confirms the belief that, zoolo- 
gically, it is a matter of secondary importance. Supposing, 
however, the widest scope of variation, the change could merely 
be from herbivorous to carnivorous, never inversely ; since an 
organic apparatus, and especially the digestive, is far less sus- 
ceptible of increase than of diminution. Looking at this 
question statically, we must consider the organism as a whole, 
not limiting our view to any special structure. And from the 
dynamic point of view, at which we must finally take our stand, 
we have also to take external circumstances into account, as 
these may greatly modify the system of nutrition that would 
otherwise he adopted. 

But however this zoological question may be decided, no 
one can fail to see the importance of the distinction in every 
class of animals. It relates directly to the very property by 
which animality has been defined. The necessity of discovering 
the prey, which must be reached and vanquished, elevates simul- 
taneously every animal attribute, internal or external. Its 
influence on the senses and muscles is too evident to need farther 
explanation. Eeacting incessantly on the highest functions of 
the brain, it developes both the intellectual and the active 
faculties, their earliest growth even in our own species being 
always due to it. Analogous results are produced on the races 
attacked by carnivorous animals, through the less intense but 
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more continuous efforts required for defence. In both cases, 
and especially among the aggressive races, these conditions 
stimulate the first tendency to association oi efforts, tempora3y 
or otherwise. In the unsocial races the alliance is limited to 
the family ; in others it may include large troops. Thus it is 
that animals manifest the germ of impulses and habits which 
can only be matured by the Continuity peculiar to the most 
sociable and the most intelligent of animal races. Lastly, we 
must not forget the influence of the carnivorous state on the 
vegetal organs. Viewed physiologically it implies higher excita- 
bility, easier and less tardy digestion, more perfect assimilation ; 
the result being blood of a more stimulating kind. Develop- 
ment of tlie higher functions is promoted in every way ; the 
energy of the organs is increased, and more time is given for 
their exercise. 

With these remarks I conclude this rapid survey of the 
second great phase of vitality. Subordinate as it must always 
be to the first, it yet constitutes the principal field of Biology. 
Its systematic study should begin with a second group of 
. general laws, also three in number ; the laws of the intermittent 
functions peculiar to animality. 

The first of these laws is the Alternation of action and rest, 
which is as essential a feature of animal life as Eeiiovation of sub- 
stance is of vegetal life. We find it in all the animal organs alike, 
whether nervous or muscular. The satisfaction of this necessity is 
■what causes Pleasure properly so called ; whereas Health is more 
particularly associated with the continuous action of the nutritive 
organs. It is in this intermittent action that we have the 
clearest emdence of vital Spontaneity, hardly to be ignored even 
by the ny)st exaggerated materialism. The outer world is, how- 
ever, still the basis of this higher mode of existence. It supplies 
stimuli to the receptive functions, and fulcra to the active func- 
tions, without which they could never be called into play. Tliis 
is true of the highest organs as of the lowest. Meditation is 
only possible when Observation has supplied the data. Our 
propensities are more spontaneous in their action, but they take 
no definite shape except under the influence of their appropriate 
stimuli. The action of the Environment, ho’wever, is of a far 
less restricted kind in animal life than in organic life. It no 
longer consists in the supply of materials properly so called, but 
in the supply of Eelations, which not being necessarily of an 
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individual nature, can be shared by many at once* We see 
therefore, at the very outset of this second phase of Life, the 
tendency towards the Social State as the ultimate goal, although 
it can only be fully reached by a single species* In the case 
of Humanity, whose every vital function is developed to a far 
higher degree of intensity, we find the production of material 
and the acquisition of personal property more specially con- 
nected with the continuous needs of organic life ; whereas the 
intermittent necessities of animal life are satisfied at small cost 
and in common. 

From this characteristic of intermittence we pass naturally to 
the second law of animality, the law of Habit, established mth 
such clearness- by Bichat. Habit, or the property of spontaneously 
reproducing periodic functions, is, as I have shown long since, 
not exclusively confined to organic bodies. To the Positive 
thinker it is but a special case of the general law of Persistence, 
which presents itself in mathematical relations as the first law' 
of Motion. The tendency to reproduce certain vital phenomena 
spontaneously and in the absence of the source from which they 
originally proceeded, is essentially analogous to the property of 
remaining in any state, whether of Motion or of Eest, after the 
original impulse has ceased. The only difference of the cases 
is that in the special case where Persistence is transmuted into 
Habit, the functions are discontinuous. Now this transmutation 
is not strictly limited to living bodies. We find it also in 
Cosmology, especially in Acoustics, in the case of instruments 
which, though interrupted in their action, gradually improve 
by long-continued use. But this is only the first outline of a 
feature which in its full development belongs only to Biology, 
as do the conditions which correspond to it. In Organic Life, 
however, we do not find it. Here the functions are continuous, 
and we have Persistence without Habit. But in animal Life, 
where the functions are regularly and periodically discontinuous, 
the law holds good of all organs suflSciently pliable to reproduce 
internal phenomena notwithstanding the cessation of the external 
stimulus. But for this capacity animal life would be unintelli- 
gible. Its daily suspension during sleep would break off all 
connection betw'cen its periods of activity. 

While on the subject of this second law of animality, I 
should mention the important addition made to it by Cabanis : 
the explanation which Habit giviBS of Imitation. Luminous 
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and profound as the analogy is, it requires, however, a restric- 
tion which it was not unnatural that this great ^^thinker should 
overlook, not having had occasion to consider the cases where it 
applies. It is only of the sociable races that this relation holds 
good. Here, to use Cabanis’s happy expression, the faculty of 
imitating others is a continuation of the faculty of Self-imitation. 
With other races the deficiency of sympathy prevents this 
connection from establishing itself. Consequently, the theory 
of Imitation, though not to be separated from the theory of 
Habit, is, biologically speaking, a narrower subject. But both 
one and the other hold good of our own species, and this was to 
Cabanis the essential point. 

From the second law of animal life we pass by a natural 
transition to the third; namely, that Improvement is the 
universal consequence of Habit. This law, like the other two, 
applies equally to every animal attribute, active or passive, 
internal or external. It holds good, with the necessary modi- 
fications, both of organs and of functions. Viewed statically, it 
implies that every apparatus of animal life is developed by 
constant exercise, and diminished or even atrophied by pro- 
longed disuse. Viewed dynamically, it means that repetition, 
especially if it be periodic, renders each of the intermittent 
functions easier of performance, so that at last it goes on un- 
consciously or involuntarily. 

The direct connection of these two biological principles is 
the first germ in animal life of what afterwards becomes so pro- 
minent in social life, the natural identity of Development 
and Improvement. Combining them, we get the true conception 
of Progress ; a privilege limited to these two higher modes of 
vitality. It may be thought that we have the first germ of 
it in the modifications of which certain classes of Cosmological 
phenomena are susceptible. But closer investigation shows that, 
apart from the intervention of animal organisms, the alterations 
that take place in the physical or chemical sphere do not, in the 
true sense of the word, constitute Progress ; resulting merely in 
an incoherent and barren sequence of changes. It is not until 
animate beings, and the greatest of them more especially, begin 
to make efforts to improve their external condition that we 
find a determinate character and a continuous direction given 
to these natural modifications, which indeed are often artificially 
produced, by them. Thus the notion of material progress. 
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tliougli apparently arising in Cosmology, belongs in reality to 
Biology, and is the necessary result of the third law of animal 
life. That the higher kind of Progress, that in which the orga- 
nism improves not merely its natural position but its own 
nature, depends entirely on this law is too obvious to need 
explanation. This question belongs to Sociology ; still. Biology 
exhibits in germ the humblest of its three phases. The nobler 
animals show distinct tendencies to improve their physical 
nature, especially with regard to cleanliness, as I have remarked 
in the Greneral View. Their insufficiency in this respect is due 
far less to any special inferiority than to the want of mutual 
concert and of suitable instruments. What belongs exclusively 
to our own species is intellectual and . moral progress, this being 
due solely to the Social State. 

To complete the third law of animality, we must consider 
it in relation with the third law of vegetal life. Their combined 
action results necessarily in the gradual elevation of the race. 
Every kind of improvement, static or dynamic, that has been 
realised in the individual, tends to perpetuate itself by genera- 
tion in the species. Thus by Heredity, modifications that were 
at first artificial are rendered spontaneous. , Although the deve- 
lopment of this valuable property is necessarily reserved to om 
own species, it is important to recognise its biological source, of 
which all the higher animals afford illustrations. 

These then are the three fundamental laws of Animality. 
Their small number and their close relation with each other 
give such coherency to the science with which they deal as 
might he expected from its synthetic character. But the vast 
variety and complication of functions and organs makes it 
desirable to point out distinctly the mode in which the exist- 
ence of the organism as a whole is brought into harmony. It 
is only in animal life that such a consideration is necessary. 
Vegetal life is in fact restricted to a single function, performed 
by a tissue in all essential respects uniform ; so that the con- 
sensus of the individual is easily maintained, and' requires little 
effort to conceive. But in aniroal life the case is widely different. 
Unity, whether from the statical or dynamical aspect, is difficult 
both to maintain or to represent to, the mind, where so many 
intermittent phenomena, sensitive and muscular, internal and 
external, have to enter into combination. 

The first condition of the required harmony is th^t every 
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aspect of Animal life is directly or indirectly subordinate to 
Vegetal life. The yarions animal organS;, wbetlier sensitive and 
motor, or intellectual and moral, are, as a rule, only called into 
play to preserve that elementary mode of vitality on whicb they 
rest. Their action affords, it is true, within certain limits, some 
special and immediate satisfaction apart from this general and 
ultimate object. But without this object it can never become 
regular and sustained. Even when it is not kept directly in 
view, a spontaneous preparation for it is going on ; an educa- 
tion, in the true sense of the word, whether of the individual or 
family. But the necessary relation of these two essential modes 
of vitality admits of two modes of Unity widely different. 
The efforts for preservation may he either of a personal or a 
social kind. The organism acts usually under the stimulus of 
some desire ; and it thinks only for the purpose of acting ; so 
that its whole existence is subordinate to the preponderating 
propensit}^. lYow this motor force of desire may he either 
egoistic or sympathetic. The full development of the second 
mode takes place, ouly in our own species, but the germs 
of it necessarily exist in other animals. 

In the lower part of the zoological scale, up to tlie point of 
complete separation of the, sexes, only the first mode is possible. 
In these animals -vital harmony is attained with almost as little 
effort as in plants. The instinct of Self-preservation, being 
identical with that of preservation of the race, is left undisturbed 
in its preponderance. There may, indeed, be some slight traces 
occasionally of the Social instinct, such as are found in several 
species of a grade hardly superior. But in that case they must 
remain undeveloped for want of any proper sphere. It is only 
when tlie efforts for self-preservation are suspended by the ne- 
cessity of providing for the preservation of the race, that the 
animal can he said, temporarily at least, to live for others. 
This new phase of existence implies therefore perfect separa- 
tion of the sexes; it implies, too, that the young shall be to 
some extent reared by the parents. 

The Sexual and Maternal instincts having thus arisen, neces- 
sarily modify the Nutritive instinct, especially in the female. 
The result is that, we' have, at all events for a time, something 
that deserves the name of family life. So long as it lasts, it 
exhibits that second and higher phase of vital harmony in which 
the faculMes, instead of being concentrated on the individual. 
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are devoted to the family. We see most striking instances, 
even in males, of utter regardlessness of self in the effort to 
preserve the young. All the powers of thought and action are 
given in these cases to the service of domestic love. The mental 
inferiority of the lower animals prevents that divorce between 
the intellect and the heart which is the great obstacle to vital 
unity in the case of Man. 

All vertebrates, and the majority even of articulate animals, 
attain, more or less perfectly, the domestic state. But the 
general results differ widely in the social and in the unsocial 
races. In the latter, and they are the majority, domestic life 
lasts for a time only, and has no permanent influence. Here 
the vital harmony still preserves the egotistic character ^vhich 
we found in beings of a lower grade. The intellectual and 
active powers are only called out for purposes of self-preserva- 
tion; the method adopted being aggressive or defensive, ac- 
cording to the mode of nutrition. In carnivorous animals this 
permanent egotism is often carried to the degree of cruelty ; 
the unity of impulse not being disturbed by any antagonistic 
feelings. Apart from the periods of sexual desire or of maternal 
activity, the tiger, and even the tigress, and still more the 
crocodile or boa, are wholly occupied with themselves. The 
moment that individual wants have been, satisfied, they fall 
back into, mental and bodily torpor. With them the animal 
functions simply subserve the purposes of their organic life. 

But with the social races it is otherwise. It is indeed only 
in the human race, from reasons to he examined afterwards, that 
we find the Social State fully developed. Still, the happiness 
of living for others is not entirely monopolised by Man. Many 
animals possess it likewise, and indeed give evidence of a higher 
degree of sympathy than our own, although the practical results 
of it are not so great as with us. In these higher races a careful 
distinction should be made between social and domestic feeling. 
Greorge Leroy has pointed out very clearly the contrast in this 
respect between the dog and the stag, and there are many 
other instances not less striking. When domestic affection pre- 
ponderates, the only , effect of the social instinct is to render 
the family life permanent : whereas, without this motive it 
would be temporary. The charm of this simple mode of exist- 
ence, and the absence of any wider sphere for the social instinct, 
confine its function to the secondary purpose of .stre^ig'thening 
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the domestic feelings* The social sympathies have no deep 
influence except with races analogous to the canine ; and in 
these the conjugal and parental affections are weak. 

In this last case the only way in which the animal can 
satisfy its sympathetic propensities is by giving itself up entirely 
to the service of a higher race. But for this alliance to be 
effective it must be individual ; there can be no collective union 
between the two species. If the inferior animal be carnivorous, 
it may then become a military ally, even against members of 
the same species as the master whom it has chosen. For 
reasons easily understood, it is always our own species that is 
selected for this kind of association by all animals capable , of it. 
Indeed we are often incommoded by animals associating with us 
against our wish. Whatever has been said to the contrary, there 
can be no doubt that this association is voluntary, since most 
of the races that adopt it might withdraw from it easily, were 
it on the whole repugnant. So far from there being anything 
degrading in this free submission, it indicates the same kind of 
wisdom as that which leads men to seek frequent intercourse 
with their superiors. Under theological systems the highest 
aspirations of men were to live ultimately with gods or angels. 
Is it strange that a dog or a horse should seek to associate 
themselves with beings of a higher order than themselves ? 
Pride alone could deter any being from a connection so sure 
to satisfy his noblest sympathies. Here then in the animal 
kingdom is the first spontaneous form of the great sociological 
principle that all permanent union between independent beings 
must rest upon Love. 

Thus although Egoism is the more ordinary basis of unity 
amongst animals, there are still many races 'which approximate 
through Altruism to unity of a nobler and more beautiful kind, 
and also more complete and more durable. Exceptional though 
such cases be, yet as Buffon, who has so ably appreciated them, 
remarks, they deserve the most careful study from a philosophic 
and even from the social point of view, independently of their 
scientific importance. For such animals should he regarded 
henceforward as accessory members of the Great Being, a title 
to which they have a far higher claim than many useless 
members of the human race who have never been anything but 
a burden to Humanity. Those who doubt this should think of 
the privation that Humanity would suffer even now by the loss 
'of these 'suboftiij|a:tf%llias. , 
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In ancient times, when their services were more recently 
acquired and more fully appreciated, Fetichism, and subsi 
quently Polytheism, also showed in their own way a just sense 
of the value of this aUiance, and regarded it as one of the 
essential sotu-ces of human greatness. But the simpl e r beliefs 
of eazly days have been swept away by the more ambitious 
visions of monotheistic and metaphysical philosophies, which 
have injured the heart no less than the intellect. This lono'- 
continued error will be carefully avoided by the final religion. 
The true dignity of animal life will be reasserted as a practical 
and philosophic truth. The reality and the utility which distin- 
guish Positivism both imply that the elementary feeling of 
universal biotherhood shall be extended to all beings found 
worthy to associate with Man. And we shall .be benefited by 
the addition no less than they 5 for it will give a purer and more 
vivid character to the sympathies which we desire to encourage. 
In promoting this result the new priesthood will soon be sup- 
ported by popular feeling, which even in Christian times always 
resisted the orthodox view as absurd and egotistical, A re- 
modelled education will thus easily establish the true estimate 
of the social races as allies indispensable to our researches and 
occupations. So long as Biology remains an isolated subject, 
the protests of theologians and metaphysicians against the 
attempts to identify man with the lower animals, not without 
much validity. But when Biology is subordinated to Sociology, 
this comparison will be recognised as the true explanation of 
human greatness. Tarying the candid expression of a hero 
who knew what ambition was, we may say that it is better to be 
the first of animals than the lowest of angels. 

These inferior servants of Humanity should be estimated 
in Positive Bthics on the same principles as her higher organs. 
Besides the service actually rendered we must look at the 
intrinsic worth, physical, intellectual, and above all moral. 
The devotion of the strong to the weak should extend to the 
humblest creatures that are capable of sympathising with our 
affections and assisting our labours.. Until thus embracing its 
full range moral feeling will fall Mways short, even in the case 
of man, of the energy necessary for its purpose. Inclined as 
human nature is to the preponderance of egotistic propensities, 
acts of cruelty and habits of indifference to a-nimaig fender us 
liable, as our most distant ancestors truly , felt, **10 utter de- 
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Necessity will mark the establishment of the final phase ot 
social life; and during each preliminary phase 
tion for it has been advancing. Each race of animals has in 
fact been struggling for exclusive dominion f 

each people has been struggling to subdue ^ 

both these contests necessarily cease at the same time, V hen 
the existence of the true Great Being has once 
assured, by bringing all essential organs into harmony of thoi ^ , 
and feehng, its universal preponderance puts an irrevocable 
barrier to the partial conquests of every other race. Amma 
Unity will thus gradually establish itself by the same process as 
human Unity. Those that are capable of ^ 

central organ will increase in number ; those that are incapable 

of discipline will become extinct. , ^ 

Our ascendancy over other races has hitherto only shown 
itself spontaneously ; yet already many antagonistic species have 

given way before it. All those from whose hostility there is any 

real danger will no doubt soon disappear under a wise combina- 
tion of efforts. Only such races will remain as are harmless, 
and especiaUy those that are of real utility to us materially, 
physically, intenectuaJly, or moraUy. These will be widely 
propagated, and will also he rendered more perfect by the 
providential care of the Great Being, by whose sole care many 
of them have already been saved from utter destruction. 
Similar efforts will also restrict the vegetable kingdom to such 
species as in one way or other are desirable for man’s rise, or 
such as serve to nourish the companions of our destiny, the 
issistants in our work, and the laboratories of our food. 
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All organic nature, united under one head, will then be 
constituted into an immense hierarchy, whose continuous action 
will increasingly modify the special constitution of our planet. 
Such modifications are no doubt limited by all the cosmological 
laws to which biological laws are objectively subordinate. 
Human providence will never be able to wield the mechanical 
energy requisite for changing any of our astronomical conditions, 
whether statical or dynamical. Our efforts must always be 
restricted to the region of physical and chemical forces. And 
even here the margin of possible improvement is very secondary. 
On the two fluid envelopes of the Earth no effect can be pro- 
duced, and the alterations of its solid crust can only be super- 
ficial. Powerful as organic nature may become when its forces 
are rendered fully convergent, yet the enormous preponderance 
of inorganic matter will resist even this combination of efforts, 
and at a very short distance from the Earth’s surface its results 
must remain imperceptible. It is of the. highest importance 
intellectually, and even morally, that we should keep these 
insurmountable limits constantly before us. Such thoughts 
give concentration to our efforts, and keep pride within bounds. 
Positive Science has freed us from the oppression of spiritual 
terrors and from chimerical scruples. But this very freedom 
would render us liable to wild projects and mad presumption, 
were not such tendencies easily checked, as here indicated, by 
systematic education. Not that we should attempt to check 
the natural growth of reasonable hopes, measured by a subjec- 
tive rather than an objective standard. Small as the total sum 
of changes may be which Humanity can effect in her planet, 
they are to be looked at in their influence upon her own destiny ; 
and from this aspect modifications may be valued which other- 
wise might seem of no account. Owing to the irrational isolation 
ofBiology as hitherto studied, its great founders have sometimes 
fallen into errors from which an encyclopsedic education would 
have easily guarded them. Thus for instance, the naive 
imagination of Lamarck formed most exaggerated notions of 
the geological influence of plants, and still more so of the lower 
animals. Still the results already obtained under unfavourable 
circumstances warrant a high estimate, of the extent to which 
Human Providence may improve our terrestrial environment in 
matters which really concern us. On this subject the admirable 
descriptions due' to the synthetic genius of the naturalist- who 
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always he re-read with pleasure. 

The reason why this vast Biocracy, in which the domestic- 
able animals are our principal servants, has not as yet been 
fully constituted, is that the human race had not tully foimed 
theii- own Sociocracy, and therefore the presiding element has 
been wanting. So long as most of our energies, theoretical 
and practical, were wasted by Theology and War in a^bsurd 
speculations or in miserable strife, the organic world was 
anting in unity ; and its reaction on the inorganic world was 
much impeded by the- intestine discord of its own component 
elements. But now that vital energy is rendered convergent and 
systematic, the result will assuredly be far superior to anything 
yet attained. Concentrated thus, it forms, on our common planet, 
the sole source of continuous Progress, Material Order mean- 
while depending principally on the unchangeable preponderance 

of the inorganic forces. _ 

And the internal arrangement of this final Biocracy, no less 
than its external action, depends on the general movement of 
the human mind; So long as men imagined themselves exiles on 
the Earth they were not fit to be chiefs of animals who were 
permanent inhabitants. So long, too, as men were^ constantly 
engaged in kiUing one another, it was impossible for them to 
tn-nrards subordinate races. But under 
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in the ascendant, and when sociological conceptions were 
utterly nnknown. 

We have now completed, in a summary yet systematic way, 
our philosophical survey of the second great mode of Vitality. 
Involving as it does necessarily the first, it forms the special 
field of Biology, which has now, therefore, been sufficiently 
indicated. But the succession of these two modes exhibits two 
terms of an organic series which cannot be properly defined 
until som.e distinct conception has been formed of the third 
term. It belongs properly to a higher science ; but a general 
notion of it should be formed in Biology as a preparation for its 
more distinct study. Humanity succeeds to Animality, as 
Animality to Vegetality. This, in its synthetic form, is the 
Hierarchy of Life ; and on this triple foundation the analytical 
processes requisite for a more detailed view of it should rest. 

We shall inevitably fall into vague and useless speculations and 
interminable disputes, if we attempt to construct the second 
term, the series of animal life, independently of the first and of 
the final term. To do so would be to build at once without 
foundation and without purpose. 

I have explained how, starting from the general definition of 
Life, we pass from the vegetal to the animal mode by a mere 
modification of the system of nutrition. The transition from 
the animal to the human or social mode is even more direct gamsm. 
and definite. It consists simply in development of the internal 
functions of the brain. These high functions, moral as well 
as intellectual, form in all animals alike the centre of the Life 
of Eolation. They are the term which impressions from the 
outer world ultimately reach, and the source from which the 
reactions of the Will proceed. But in most animals these 
functions are essentially personal in character. They never rise 
above the necessities of organic life, being directed simply to 
the preservation of the individual, and at periodic intervals to 
that of the race. Many species indeed possess the higher quality 
of sociability ; but it is only in the human race that it is seen 
in full development. Nowhere else do we find its two characte- 
ristic features, the Union of contemporaries and the Continuity 
of successive generations. Yet the faculties of judgment and of 
action, in which animal life, properly speaking, consists, all 
tend in this direction. Even the external functions of the 
brain suggest naturally some nobler purpose than that of 
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discerning- and of grasping food ; since plants feed tlienaselves 
■without requiring any of these higher powers. The pnncipa 
utility of the senses and muscles is, that by their means we are 
enabled to know and serve those of our own kind, to whom love 
is due. It is only when this vast and stimulating purpose is 
kept constantly in view that every organ of animal life, external 
or internal, can reach its full development. In a word, the 
final tendency of every animal race would lead to the formation 
of a Great Being more or less analogous to that which, in 
the General View, has been already described under the name o . 
Humanity. But this tendency, though common to aU races, 
could, as I shall now explain, only be matured in one. In every 
other race the highest effort of animality is rendered abortive, 
and only a few scattered traces of it are visible. Animal hfe 
remains limited to the, function of supporting vegetal life, 
and falls back under the almost imiversal dominion of Egoism, 
except during the intervals when the domestic affections are 
called into exercise. The full recognition of Altruism is con- 
fined exclusively to our own race ; and even here it needs a 
long course of training, which yet in the most advanced 
populations is hardly concluded. The normal preponderance 
of Altruism is but faintly traced in some of the higher species. 
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Sociology that the biologist has to seek instruction in the 
theory of the highest animal functions. For each order of 
phenomena should be studied primarily in the objects which 
exhibit it in the highest intensity; from these we pass after- 
wards to the less marked instances. Now the higher attributes 
of Thought and Feeling, although existing in a more complete 
form in Man than in other races, are not sutSciently distinct even 
in Man until he has entered the Social State. The superiority 
of mankind to other races consists in the combination, and 
above all, in the continuity of efforts. But for this, their higher 
faculties would remain as unrecognisable as in the allied races, 
where they were once supposed to depend on automatic mecha- 
nism. Consequently, the same logical and scientific grounds 
which lead us to study the fundamental theory of Nutrition in the 
vegetable kingdom, indicate that the highest laws of the Life of 
Eelation must be looked for in the Social State. Here we have 
the philosophic explanation of the fact that our conceptions of 
intellectual and moral phenomena are still so extremely imper- 
feet, even after the endeavours of Gall andCabanisto clear them 
from metaphysical abstractions and to connect them with the 
study of Biology. The real laws of these phenomena can only 
be discovered and demonstrated by Sociology ; although Socio- 
logy itself could never have been founded without making use 
provisionally of the imperfect results of previous knowledge. 
Useful, from this point of view, as the study of animals may 
become, it will only be of secondary importance ; as exercising 
a natural check on the conceptions originated by Sociology, and 
not otherwise to be reached. Its influence ultimately will thus 
be of a very similar kind to that which it exercised in opposition 
to theological and metaphysical hypotheses. Biology, in a word, 
cannot study this great subject to any purpose except in subor- 
dination to Sociology which alone is really competent., 

And here we see more clearly than ever the impossibility 
of regarding the science of Life as an isolated study, since its 
highest phenomena form the subject of a distinct science. 
Nor would it be feasible to limit the field of pure Biology to 
the two lower phases of vitality, abstracting the highest phase. 
This course, though rightly adopted as a preliminary step 
while the student is passing through his objective course of 
study, would be most irrational if regarded as the idtimate 
arrangement of the Science*. Animal life as a whole would be 
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unintelligible without the higher attributes which Sociology 
alone can estimate. Indispensable as the scale of lower beings 
may be in order to rise to a well-founded and systematic 
conception of the Grreat Being, it is only in this supreme type 
that we find the central principle of biological science, and this 
objectively as well as subjectively. Only in Humanity do we 
find the Ml development of all the functions, active or passive, 
external or internal, which in other races are merely seen in 
oxitline. Every animal species may be regarded, broadly, as a 
more or less abortive effort towards a collective Being. The 
species as a whole exists merely as an abstraction, or rather has 
but a nominal existence as a speculative artifice. The real 
existence is that of the individual, and sometimes of the family. 
How in man the case is precisely the reverse. Thus our final 
judgment of animal organisms involves comparison with the 
supreme standard presented in Sociology. The only part of 
Biology which can be, regarded, from the objective' standpoint, 
as entirely independent of the science of Humanity, is the study 
of the elementary or vegetal phase of life ; though even this, in 
the subjective arrangement to be finally adopted, will be con- 
nected with it. So far the study of vegetal life approximates to 
Cosmology ; except that the necessity of adopting the human 
point of view as the only systematic basis for unity in our 
conceptions is even more clearly manifest. Tlie encyclopsedic 
rule applied in the beginning of the chapter is thus thoroughly 
borne out. We see that Biology is, of all the preliminary 
sciences, that which least admits of isolated treatment, from 
the very fact that it is the last step in the scale on which the 
construction of the universal science depends. 

Although the consideration of the third mode of Vitality 
belongs essentially to Sociology, yet, in the study of the laws 
relating to it, pure Biology will always render a secondary, yet 
very valuable service. It will act as a check in testing the 
, truth of these laws as they are discovered, and it will also 
prepare the student for their investigation. It is especially in 
the statical study of the internal functions of the brain that 
Sociological conceptions need this confirmation and preparatory 
examination from Biology, For in truth Humanity exhibits 
no moral or intellectual attribute which is not found, though in 
a slighter degree, in all the higher animals. Although it may 
be less apparent in them, yet it is more easily separable from 
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fimctions of analogons cliaracter, a,nd above all, is more easily 
distinguished from the composite results due to the Social State, 
It is the only Criterion which can ensure that the rudimentary 
principles of Social Statics shall be thoroughly positive ; because 
it enables us to detect the confusion and superfluity which 
otherwise are sure to impede our direct study of cerebral func- 
tions, The influence of Biology in this respect calls for more 
detailed investigation. I, therefore, conclude this chapter with 
a systematic survey of these higher organs and functions, sub- 
jectively considered ; the positive theory of them being indeed 
indispensable to the succeeding volume. 

To facilitate the transition from Biology to Sociology it 
may be remarked that even the dynamic laws of Humanity 
are verified in the animal kingdom, though far less prominent. 
Since true Progress is invariably the development of the corre- 
sponding Order, the rudimentary identity which we recognise in 
the latter must extend also to the former. The traces of it no 
doubt will he extremely faint ; since human progress depends 
almost entirely on the Social State. Still, when the laws 
of social dynamics have once been well established, we may 
expect to find their germ in the inferior animals. It is only on 
this supposition that these laws can be regarded as a prolonga- 
tion of those regulating the great progression of animal life 
formed, not by the slight variations in the life of each organism, 
but by the successive arrangement . of the different zoological 
types. -This principle has been laid down and applied long 
since in my philosophical Treatise. I may explain here how 
it is directly verified in the case of the three great Sociological 
laws mentioned in the first part of this volume. 

The verification is specially apparent in the first of these 
laws. It has been shown that the evolution of Intellect con- 
sists in the succession of three mental states ; theological, 
metaphysical, and positive. The first stage of this evolution 
takes place in all the higher animals as in ourselves. But in 
none does it advance further than the theologic phase; a 
result more attributable to the want of the social state than to 
mere mental inferiority. Most races remain in a state of 
fetichism extremely similar to the condition of primitive man. 
As is the case in human fetichism, some germs of positive 
notions are mixed with it, enough to indicate in faint outline 
the simplest natural laws. These rudiments, however,, are 
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always concrete, partial, and ineolierent. In a word, tlie 
of trutti, so far as it is spontaneous, never goes beyond wlia,t 

is absolutely necessary for the practical conduct of the animal. 

Imagination is never so far developed as to replace the original 
FeticMsm by anything like real Polytheism. Consequently 
the metaphysical spirit which arose to help foi-ward this hrst 
transition can have no existence here. In the more intelligent 
races, however, who are brought into frequent contact with our 
own, independently of the training which we often give them, 
these relations must often he the means of transforming their 
fetichism. Constant observation of the great effects produced 
by human industry must lead them to regard the principal 
phenomena of nature as produced by Man, and not as due to 
the inherent vitality of the objects which exhibit them. Hence 
would come a new kind of polytheism, which no doubt would 
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sufficient inducement. Now this is the limit of numeration in 
our own case, when deprived of the aid of sigms. The language 
of many savages has no other word than 'much to denote 
indiscriminately all numbers beyond this limit. Human progress 
even in this department is essentially due to the Social^ State, 
from which there can he no doubt that the institution of 
artificial signs is derived. Therefore if the intelligence of an 
stops short at the first step of the encyclopsedic series, 
the reason lies not so much in its intrinsic inferiority as in the 
want of the ader^^uate social stimulus. 

The third and last law of Sociology is that of which we evolution of 
should expect the most distinct traces in the animal kingdom, 
since it relates to the practical activities of Man. These, as the 
law shows, are directed first to Conquest, then to Defence, finally 
to Industry. Each of these three modes is indeed clearly 
visible in animals, but in distinct species only. None exhibits 
them in natural sequence. As the activities of animals must 
always be dependent on their alimentary system, we shall find 
them generally of the military sort, aiming at conquest in the 
carnivorous tiibes, at defence in the frugivorous ; although 
under sexual impulses the latter may become as aggnessive as 
the former. In some species, even though carnivorous, the 
constructive instinct may be so far developed as to exhibit true 
industrial activity, under circumstances sufficiently favourable 
not to stimulate the destructive instinct strongly. But illus- 
trations of this are only to be looked for among the social 
races. If, as is probable, the successive transition through 
these three phases is limited to our own species, we must regard 
it even more evidently than in the preceding cases as a result 
of the Social State. Even in Man this progression is extremely 

slow. 

Thus the intellectual and moral study of animals, as pre- 
sented by Positive Philosophy, affords valuable confirmatory 
evidence of the three laws that regulate the highest mode 
of vitality. And although we could never have discovered these 
laws in instances where their working is so faintly manifested, 
yet in their outline they should form part of biological teaching, 
in order that sociological conceptions afterwards may be seen 
to rest upon the general laws of animate nature. And this dyna- 
mical aspect of the question will be fortified by a closer exami- 
nation of the statical aspect. The combined result exhibits 
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the animal kingdom as the background of the great sociological 
pictiircy which needs this contrast to give distinctness to our 
elaboration or even to our conception of it. 

But apart from its general utility in this respect^ Sociology 
presents a preliminary problem which the biological study of 
this third mode of vitality will assist in solving. In passing from 
the science of Life to the science of Society we require some 
adequate explanation of the fact that full development of the 
higher attributes has taken place only in our own race. It 
is the highest question of which pure Biology can treat, since 
it requires direct comparison of the various animal organisms. 
But it is one which should be more thoroughly penetrated with 
the sociological spirit than any other question in Natural Philo- 
sophy. Difficult as the problem is, yet its peculiar importance 
relatively to this Treatise induces me to offer a few remarks 
tending to its elucidation. 

To reach a satisfactory conclusion we must divide the 
problem into two parts; the first and principal of which is 
essentially sociological; only the second, or accessory part, 
belongs to Biology. We have first to show generally why full 
development of the Social State must necessarily be restricted 
to some one species, no matter which that one may be. This 
once granted, it will not he difficult to explain why the human 
race has been the one selected. 

Each of the social races tends spontaneously towards the 
formation of a collective Being; but it is impossible for 
more than one really to attain to it. There can he only one 
Sociocracy ; and the reason is evident when we remember that 
the two distinctive attributes of the collective organism are 
Universality and Continuity. The Great Beings then that 
otherwise would be possible, are obviously incompatible with 
each other. The strongest of them must soon reduce the others 
to subjection, or destroy those that will not submit to discipline. 
And the struggle is the more inevitable that, as I shall proceed 
to show, the victorious race must necessarily be carnivorous. 
It is forced therefore to reduce to subjection the herbivorous 
animals on whom it feeds, and to secure itself against the 
rivalry of other carnivorous races. It would be impossible to 
conceive of several oollective Beings, except on the supposition 
of something like equality of force in the principal social races, 
both in organisation, and also in adaptation to their environ- 
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ment. ThiSj though, an improbable, is not strictly an incon- 
ceivable hypothesis, and possibly there may be other planets 
where it is realised. But even this supposition would seem 
only to affect the time necessary to bring about the exclusive 
preponderance of one or other species, unless indeed we suppose 
that the equilibrium, difficult to imagine at any time, could be 
preserved undisturbed through an indefinite period. Yet even 
this accumulation of imj)robable hypotheses would not affect the 
truth of the fundamental principle here laid down. It would not 
really prove that several collective organisms could coexist. For 
the supposition that they were nearly equivalent in force implies 
tliat they would resist each other’s expansion. Consequently the 
characteristic features of Universality and Continuity, instead 
of being found in several, would be found to a sufficient extent 
in none. 

This inevitable failure of all the social races except one to 
form collective organisms is extremely, analogous to what has . 
ta, ken place in the struggles of human- tribes with each other. 
Each nation has had a tendency to become the central nucleus 
of Humanity ; but one only was destined actually to become so 
to the exclusion of the rest, these being grouped subsequently 
around it as circumstances determined. Thus even in the case 
of the several germs of the same Great Being the law operates : 
a fortiori shall we expect to find it operating as between 
different species. The preponderance of Man, which in obe- 
dience to this fatality had originally to encounter collective 
opposition, has long since been established, and at present meets 
only with isolated cases of resistance ; from which we argue 
perhaps too hastily that the races which oppose us are wholly 
incapable of combined action. But when archaeologists under- 
stand better how to examine the periods which have left no 
direct records, they will in all probability find traces of long 
and formidable struggles against species which then were 
powerful, hut which now are , either destroyed or subdued. 
Confused and fabulous traditions of such, struggles still remain. 
Students of Sociology who travel in countries where the larger 
apes may have formed communities .might . throw light on this 
difficult question, which affects the . final religion in so far as it 
corroborates one of its fundamental doctrines, the necessary 
Unity of the true Supreme Being.:; \ 

In Biocracy then, as in Sociocracy, the reasons for the ex- 
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cliisiye preponderance of a single race are similar. Only these 
reasons are of far greater force in the first case than in the second, 
the inequalities being far naore strongly marked. Consequently 
Biocracy became established spontaneously by the preponderance 
of Man long before Socipcracy could be fully constituted among 
human populations. This, however, does not affect the connection 
previously mentioned between these two great phenomena. For 
biocratic unity cannot be developed to its full degree of perfec- 
tion until sociocratic unity has been securely established. 

Thus much for the sociological aspect of this question. The 
easier task remains of explaining the biological reasons why it 
should be the human race to which the privilege of fully deve- 
loped sociality has fallen. 

There is a preliminary consideration which will much 
simplify the discussion. The struggle for biocratic empire 
must be limited to carnivorous races. The reasons for this 
lie in the influence previously explained, of this mode of 
alimentation on the general development of every animal 
attribute, not excepting the noblest. So strong is the stimulus 
given by it to the active and contemplative faculties, so vigorous 
the blood sent through, the internal organs, tha,t statical 
inferiority must he great to neutralise, as is the case with 
some species, these dynamic advantages. The cerebral supe- 
riority of the dominant race must surpass anything tliat we can 
conceive for its dominion to be compatible with vegetable regi- 
men. It is true that the moral life, from which the very 
principle of Sociocracy is derived, is unfavourably stimu- 
lated by carnivorous food. Not that the destructive instinct 
is actually created by this mode of nutrition, since every animal 
possesses it more or less ; but it certainly is largely developed 
by it. And accordingly in many high-toned utopias of antiquity 
vegetable diet was recommended with the view of strengthening 
the sympathies on which the. social state depends. But the in- 
variable failure of these schemes proves the unfortunate fatality 
that carnivorous regimen is one of the essential conditions 
of our preponderance. It is a necessity demanding coiistarit 
moral discipline, individual, and collective, to prevent the social 
instinct from beingvtoo much injured by it. And the possi- 
bility of conciliating these, two opposite conditions is ffcqiieutly 
illustrated in animals^ The case of the dog especially may be 
cited; an animal mere exclusively carnivorous than man, and 
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yet marvellously endowed witli unselfisli affection. The com- 
bination is less difficult to conceive now that Gall has removed 
the metaphysical errors as to the indivisibility of our moral 
nature. So that, returning to the question, the co-esisfcence of 
these opposed conditions facilitates the solution of our problem. 
It restricts within still narrower limits the choice of species 
capable of attaining the siipremacy. 

It is important however to avoid the exaggerated impression 
that this condition creates the faeulties and propensities which 
in reality it merely stimulates. But against this I have already 
guarded. As I have shown, the mode of alimentation depends 
as much on external circumstances as on organisation : it may 
vary with the former without alteration in the latter. In 
this respect the human race is far more modifiable than the 
purely carnivorous races ; since we find in it many instances of 
whole tribes subsisting on a purely vegetable diet. So that 
the condition of which we have been speaking merely implies 
that the choice for Biocracy must be limited to races capable 
of living carnivorously. In fact animals restricted too exclusively 
to carnivorous food might find it a hindrance rather than an 
aid to their collective development. It would increase the 
difficulty of adapting themselves to different localities, and 
thus prove a barrier to the extension of their society, especially 
at the outset. Under this first aspect then our own race is 
better endowed than any other. It is capable of greater varia- 
tion in diet, compatibly with retaining the attributes inherent 
in the carnivorous tendency. 

But great as may be the indirect influence of conditions 
affecting the vegetal functions, the more direct grounds for this 
exclusive privilege of collective development must be looked for 
in the functions of animal life. The highest results of anima^ 
lity are of course those due to the combined action of its nobler 
organs. We must look then in the first instance to the 
functions of the brain t not however isolating them from the 
external functions, nervous " or muscular, on which their social 
efficacy depends. 

The- view here given of this important subject must be very 
imperfect. I may point out briefly, however, the way in which 
the three classes of cerebral functions contribute to the result ; 
thus bringing Biology and Sociology into their closest relation. 

The principal condition - of real capacity for social devalop- 
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rncnt is evidently connected with the affections. Social instincts 
must exist in sufficient strength. What the actual laws of this 
fundamental attribute may be we do not know as yet, though 
Gall has pointed out its direct relation with the organisation of 
the brain, Jfearly all zoological orders above the Mollusca 
contain sociable species. But they are so interspersed among 
others that are unsocial that it has hitherto been, impossible 
to connect the distinction with any other. The subject, however, 
.has not been studied much or wisely. Unguided by any philo- 
sophical principles, observers have frequently taken the absence 
of any actual community as a proof of inherent incapacity for 
society ; like those travellers who, seeing tribes without reMgious 
worship, inferred the absence of a creed. But the law which 
I have just established, restricting full social development 
to a single species, will no doubt modify most of these preliminary 
views. The truth will, I imagine, be found to be that the 
capacity for society belongs, though in very unequal degrees, to 
all species where there is entire separation of the sexes. The 
fixiliire of almost all to arrive at a state of commimity may he 
explained satisfactorily by the difficulties of external circum- 
stances, and above all by the preponderance of Man. 

However this may be- decided, we are not left in much 
uncertainty as to the moral superiority of the human race. 
There are many animals, some kinds of dogs especially, in whom 
the strength of personal attachment is perhaps greater than in 
ourselves. But no race has -the same capacity as ours for col- 
lective sympathy ; and this it is on which the social capacity 
more directly depends.. Almost the same may be said of^the 
intermediate feeling, Veneration strictly so called. Vico was 
right in his remark that the worship of the dead was exclusively 
confined to humanity. Nowhere else do we find the biuial of 
those who have been loved, although we do find affectionate 
and long-continued remembrance of them. All these high 
attributes have been erroneously referred to Intelligence, by 
metaphysical schools whose only point of agreement is to exagge- 
rate its influence. Intellect is no doubt more closely connected 
with the social instincts than with the personal 5 but here, 
as ^elsewhere, it • directs, their spontaneous action to 

some special pixrpose. , ; Desire is in eyery case the result of 
a direct innate impulse wholly independent of reflection. 

With this fundamental condition are coupled several ac- 
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cessor j influences which naturalists previous to Cfall erroneously 
regarded as the principal source of social development. The 
most important of these is the^ long duration of childhood 
in our race, which, involving the continuance of parental 
tenderness and of filial dependence, must help to consolidate 
domestic union and consequently to lay the foundation of the 
social state. 

Passing from moral to intellectual faculties, the superiority 
of Man is so evident that we need not dwell upon it unless 
to moderate the view commonly entertained of its social im- 
portance. Not indeed that he could have dispensed with these 
endowments. Social capacities have been rendered abortive 
in many species simply by defect of mental power. Intellect 
is required not solely for the purpose of directing the collective 
activities, but also for the aid it affords to the social sympathies 
by pointing out the aim at which they should be directed. 
Although not indispensable to the development of simple family 
affections, social affections properly so called cannot be fully 
formed without it. Any collective sympathy even in the smallest 
tribe would be vague and inadequate, unless reflection rendered 
the corporate existence as definite as the individual. This is the 
highest service which Intellect can render, although even here it 
does not hold the first place. Intellectual pre-eminence is doubt- 
less the least contested of human advantages. The mental in- 
feriority of animals has however been much exaggerated, for want 
of distinguishing sufficiently between individual capacities and 
social results. The institution of language, for instance, which has 
exercised such influence on intellectual development, should be 
referred both in its natural and artificial stages to social life, as 
is indicated by the development of both simultaneously. Con- 
sequently the intellectual feebleness of many races may have less 
to do with cerebral imperfection than with the failure of collective 
development. The superiority of the lowest human tribes to the 
highest animals is not so great as to prevent our attributing 
the difference in great part to the Social State ; especially as the 
organs and functions in question ate peculiarly improvable by 
hereditary exercise. A careful comparison again of species closely 
allied in organisation, but diffemug in sociability, will show tl|.at 
mental inferiority may b® more than compensated by greater 
social capacity. Intrinsically the cat it more intelligent than 
the dog ; but when both are brought into familiar intercourse 
YOii. I. li ' 
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witli Man, the mental powers of the latter are developed to 
a higher degree than those of the former. 

Here, too, as before, we may note certain accessory conditions 
which render our intellectual supremacy still more complete. 
Specially -we should remark the influence of the highest 
part of the muscular apparatus, that which regulates our modes 
of expression, and especially the voice. Our superiority to 
other Mammalia in this respect has much enhanced the advan- 
tages of our cerebral organisation. The internal organ which 
regulates the formation of voluntary signs would be powerless 
unless there w^ere adequate external instruments of expression. 
Xow, in spite of theological and metaj^hysical optimists, the adEip- 
tation of the outer faculty to the inner is often extremely 
imperfect. And this has frequently led observers to imagine 
radical incapacity for artificial hmguage, when in reality there 
was only vocal imperfection. The great Cervantes, in his 
ingenious ^ Coloquio de los perros,’ points out very clearly the 
ihtiahle condition of an animal with emotions and thoughts 
which it can only express imperfectly. 

To complete this explanation of human supremacy, we 
may now pass to the cerebral functions relating to active 
life. The social sympathies 'which enable us to unite, and the 
intelligence which directs those sympathies, would not enable 
us to hold our ground, especially against the more powerful 
cEiniivora, unless we were superior in this respect also. And 
Iiere, even more than in the other respects, adaptation of 
physical with cerebral organisation will be necessary. Speaking 
first of cerebral endowment, we have the three practical 
qualities of Courage, Caution, and Perseverance in a higher 
degree than any other race. Some perhaps may surpass us 
in one or other of these qualities, but none approaches us in 
the combination of them; and for continuous supremacy, 
especially when a corporate body is concerned, all are neces- 
sary, The last quality, which ultimately is the most efficacious 
of all, seems to be possessed by Man in the highest degree, irres- 
pective of any mental or moral influence. Yet this combination 
of moral qualities would not ensure practical ascendancy, and 
consequently would not be easy to recognise, unless it, were 
seconded by a suitable physical organisation. With all the 
qualities essentia! to sustained activity, whether of the destruc- 
tive or constructive .sort, there must be coupled, if they are to 
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be of mij use, proper muscular and sensory conditions. In the 
smaller carnivora it is possible that these may not always 
co-exist. There may be species which for want of such adapta- 
tion are condemned to lead a life far below the range of their 
higher qualities, and which have not even the mitigation of 
losing these qualities by disuse, but must waste, them in miser- 
able struggles for daily subsistence. 

Of the larger carnivora Man stands out here, too, as the 
most richly endowed. Inferior to many other species in sight 
and even in hearing, he has two points of physical superiority 
connected with e^ch other in which he stands alone; his 
erect posture and the structure of his hand. The practical 
importance of these features was appreciated by the earliest 
physiologists, and especially by Galen. They are favourable 
to intellectual development also, since they facilitate observa- 
tion ; but it is on the active faculties that this influence 
is most operative. And the necessity for such instruments of 
action becomes the more apparent when we consider that the 
artifices of society have no real substitute for them. In almost 
all our industrial operations for instance, the use of the hand 
is implied, even in those few cases where it seems to be dis- 
pensed with. How important these physical advantages are 
socially, may be conceived by imagining a tribe which did not 
possess them, though endowed with every other human attri- 
bute. The higher qualities would become almost useless, and 
the race would he soon destroyed by Carnivora more strongly 
armed* It was no doubt desirable to correct the materialist 
errors of the last century, and to show tliat these physical 
qualities were not the principal, much less the sole, reasons for 
human preponderance. But Gall, while proving so luminously 
and conclusively the superior importance to be attached to 
cerebral organisation, was too apt to overlook the physical 
mechanism which alone can turn these cerebral qualities to 
practical account. 

In addition to these moral and physical conditions there 
are certain organic peculiarities in Man calculated to stimulate 
his practical faculties to stronger exercise. The nudity peculiar 
to Man may be specially mentioned. Its influence has indeed 
been absurdly exaggerated. Yet thete can be no doubt of the 
effect which it exercises on social development in connec- 
tion with the arts necessary for . self-defence. But here more 
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clearly than in any other case we see what it is that gives 
value to these secondary conditions^ too often supposed essential* 
Jfiidity of itself would be a serious obstacle to collective deve- 
lopment in a species whose cerebral organisation was not suffi- 
ciently high, nor sufficiently assisted by other organs, to contrive 
a x'emedy for it* The principal effect of this peculiarity in Man 
has been of a moral kind* It is the origin of the institution of 
clothing, which has done so much to purify human nature. 
But this subject, which has been discussed hitherto in a spirit 
of blind materialism, belongs properly to the nest volume, 
where it will be carefully examined. 

These then, briefly, are the natural endowments which have 
secured for the human race the monopoly of social develop- 
ment; which have given him, therefore, the fundamental 
privilege of forming a true Grreat Being, to the exclusion of 
all other animals who like himself have been tending to this 
final summit. We have seen how vain it is to explain this 
phenomenon by the consideration of any one special condition. 
It depends on the combination of almost every function, from 
the highest to the lowest, not even excepting those of vegetal 
life. The extent to which these conditions operated in the 
beginning must not be measured by their operation in the 
present day ; because it is largely augmented by the very social 
state which they made possible. It follows from the law with 
which we started of the limitation of social development to a 
single species, that each of these points of superiority may 
have been originally very slightly marked, quite consistently 
with ultimate supremacy, which would merely be a question of 
time. All these attributes being in a higli degree capable of 
extension through exercise and heredity, they would constantly 
be on the increase, and thus would always be consolidating 
the dominion which they had established. And inversely, their 
compulsory disuse in rival species must have continually 
diminished their primitive intensity, so that there is a double 
motive for our tendency to exaggerate their intrinsic inferiority. 
JSTow Organs are far less modifiable, either for increase or 
decrease, than Functions. We have, therefore, here a general 
explanation of the palpable disproportion between the immense 
dynamic superiority of our race and our slight superiority 
statically* 

The preceding remarks show how largely Biology participates 
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in the initial study of the third mode of vitality. For although 
this transcendental field belongs essentially to the province of 
Sociology, 3^et the Science of Life traces out all its elementary 
aspects, including even the subject of Moral Statics, which, as I 
have said, will form the conclusion of the present chapter. 

Here then we terminate our survey of the three great modes 
or phases of Vitality ; that is to say, the Vegetal, the Animal, 
and the Social mode. Together they form at once the object 
and the subject of a general Treatise on Life, according as we 
take the concrete or the abstract point of view. Their succes™ 
sion enables us to form a continuous series of organisms and 
organic phenomena, in conformity with the great encyclo- 
psedic principle of classification by decreasing generality and 
increasing complexity. To complete the biological scale, we 
have now only to intercalate a sufficient number of terms 
between these fixed points. From the general point of view 
here taken, we may regard the organic scale as the prolongation 
of the series previously adopted in Cosmology. The mathe- 
matical, physical, and chemical aspects of inorganic nature are 
thus naturally succeeded by the vegetal, animal, and social 
aspects of organic nature. The chain formed by these six 
essential modes of existence, forms, whether regarded from the 
abstract or from the concrete, the great hierarchy of conceptions 
which is the Positive substitute for the older attempts to co- 
ordinate the whole range of phenomena. The contrast between 
Life and Death is such that no closer link between them is 
possible. * . 

The larger and more difficult portion of this attempt to 
systematise biological truth is now concluded. I have explained 
the preliminary principles required for an Abstract Treatise 
upon Life. It will be now easy to complete tbe subject by 
pointing out, first, the spirit in which this great scientific 
work should be designed, and. secondly, the general plan to 
he followed. The execution of it must be left to others. 

All biological conceptions must of necessity depend upon 
two kinds of adjustment ; that, of the. Organism to its Environ- 
ment, and that of Organs to Functions, or rather of Agents to 
Acts. Of these two invariable relations the first is general, 
since it involves the life as a whole,.; the second is special, 
involving separate and distinct., modes of vital action. This 
last point of view, being analytic, should tlierefore be siibor- 
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clinated to the first, which alone represents adequately the 
synthetic character of vital science. No conception in syste- 
matic biology can be considered as thoroughly complete until 
it exhibits these two elementary relations coherently combined. 
Until this degree of fusion has been reached, all investigation 
can only be regarded as preliminary. 

On the new principles of biological reasoning, we shall there- 
fore no longer define a living creature by the enumeration of its 
organs, as if these could have independent existence. That so 
irrational a practice should ever have become current is simply 
due to the servile manner in which biologists have adopted 
methods of reasoning suitable only to their preliminary studies 
of Cosmology. In the inorganic part of natural philosophy 
we have necessarily to begin by studying the parts ; and indeed, 
objectively, complete appreciation of the whole must always be 
impossible. But with Biology, when properly pursued, the case 
is precisely the reverse. The object of study must be appre- 
hended as a whole before any just notion can, he formed of 
its parts. The synthetic tendency of Positive Eeligion will 
lead naturally to this result. In Sociology, where the partial 
connections, though more extensive, are less intimate, it would 
now be considered a serious heresy, equally repugnant to good 
sense and to morality, to define Humanity by Man, instead 
of referring Man to Humanity. Still more absurd then is it to 
persist in defining the whole by its parts in a case where . the 
parts are in the strictest sense indivisible. All this will be 
set right when the systematic study of vital phenomena is 
carried on under the subjective influence of Sociology. The 
objective encroaclimeiits of Cosmology will be prevented ; and 
through the encyclopedic mode of study, subordinating analysis 
to synthesis, our conceptions of a living Being and of an 
Organ will be remodelled. The Whole alone is real and can 
he directly apprehended ; and not until it is apprehended can 
we form any true notion of the instruments with which its 
special opei'ations are conducted. In a word, the S3mthetic 
conditions so clearly grasped by the ancient thinkers, will be 
liarmonised with the preparatory labours of modern analysis. 
At the most critical period of biological philosophy, Bichat’s 
incomparable genius presented a spontaneous type of this 
normal habit of mind. . And the general adoption of the word 
Organism, taking place about the same time, showed the 
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new tendency of biological speculation to become at last 
synthetic. 

In the normal state of Biology we shall, indeed, examine 
carefully, as before, the special relations of functions with 
organs. But these partial relations will no longer be isolated. 
Their study will be begun and carried on with a distinctly 
synthetic purpose; that of forming a clearer conception of the 
general relation between the Organism and its Enyironinent ; 
for this, and this only, is the ultimate goal at which the 
Science of Life aims. And not merely does this conception 
of the Whole mark the limit for investigations of detail, and 
supply the measure of their value. It should guide the course 
which they are to take; it should be their point of departure 
and their final aim. Otherwise they will remain empirical, 
or degenerate into useless digression. This follows evidently 
from the principles here laid down as to the subject and 
object of systematic Biology. While reserving the third mode 
of vitality, in its complete form, for the science of Sociology, 
Biology, as I have shown, claims the two first modes. These, 
when taken together, present an exact view of the relation 
existing, whether under the vegetal or animal aspect, between 
Organism and Environment. Each of these two modes is subject 
to three general laws, by which all special researches must 
henceforth be dominated. This is the only procedure adapted 
to the synthetic character of Biology. Yet the reverse plan, 
suited only to the preparatory state of the science, still continues 
to be followed. This consists as before, in empirical and blind 
accumulations of details ; the conception of the Whole being 
still too confused to be kept constantly in view ; and, as a 
substitute, we have retrograde metaphysical ideas which 
obstruct thought instead of guiding it. Still through these 
preliminary researches we have at last attained such a general 
conception of the organism, statically and dynamically, as may 
serve to guide future enquiries. Now then is the time for 
bringing the science into its normal state. As studied by 
encyclop?Bdic thinkers, details will only be examined for the 
purpose of giving fixity and clearness to the conception of 
the Whole; this alone being in the true sense Positive; that 
is to say, at once real and useful. When the growth of a 
science proceeds in uniformity with its- true nature, its most 
essential theories necessarily offer ’ themselves the first; and 
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all subsequent speculation tends simply to consolidate or to 
develop them* And Biology will be an illustration of this truth 
as soon as Sociological influence has rendered it synthetic. The 
six general laws of vegetality and animality which I have here 
laid down form the essential subject-matter of the Abstract 
Theory of Life. All special researches that have no tendency 
to render them more distinct or more coherent should be set 
aside as useless, and even as irrational. The discipline here 
recommended follows as a natural consequence as soon as 
Sociology assumes its philosophical position, and is recognised 
as the only systematic basis of true Eeligion. The method 
followed in Social Science has been to proceed from primary to 
secondary laws, the sole purpose of the latter being to develop 
the former. Taking this for a type, students of the succeeding 
science will follow the same plan, feeling it to be the only 
means of arresting the current of reactionary anarchy. When 
once adopted in Biology, the method will be extended without 
difficulty to Cosmology ; for this department of science also must 
ultimately become synthetic, although remaining for a longer 
time than the rest in the preparatory stage of analysis. 

In this more systematic conception of Biology, Function 
will be regarded as the special result of a determinate relation 
between Environment and Organism. These two elements and 
the product of their action form in fact the three essential 
aspects of every biological truth. Our principal attention must 
be devoted to the Organ, as the necessary link between the 
inert Environment and the vital Function ; since without this 
intermediate agent there could be no dependence of the one on 
the other. It is quite true that Biology is not the only science 
in which this interdependence is found. It is seen elsewhere, 
though in a far less complete form. All existence is relative ; 
and therefore, even in Cosmology our conception of phenomena 
must be dependent upon the environment* in which they take 
place. But the dependence is far less definite than in tlie case 
of organic phenomena. Every inorganic body could exist, 
though under altered forms, in most kinds of environment, 
whether in those actually known to us, or in others that might 
be conceived. But the living body requires an environment 
specially appropriated to it, which cannot vary beyond certain 
limits in any direction without rendering life impossible. 
Again, since every phenomenon ,must have some seat, every 
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conception of Activity, organic or inorganic, must be connected 
with some kind of Substance. Still, the correspondence between 
statical structure and dynamic manifestation is far more 
apparent in Biology than in Cosmology. As inorganic action 
belongs to every form of Matter, with mere differences of degree, 
its various modes are less readily associated with the thought 
of the seat appropriated to it. The association becomes, it is 
true, more distinct and specific in that highly complicated form 
of activity called chemical, which approaches most nearly to 
vital action. But vital phenomena being still more complicated 
than chemical, the correspondence between structure and func’- 
tion becomes precise and coherent to a degree far exceeding 
what is seen elsewhere. And this is why, owing to the vagueness 
with which all general principles have hitherto been stated, 
the relation between the static and the dynamic state has been 
regarded as peculiar to Biology, though from its very nature 
it belongs to the whole range of Science. The' truth then is 
simply that, the twofold connection of Being with Environment, 
and of Act with Agent, is far more apparent and distinct in 
Biology than in Cosmology. Carrying the same reasoning 
still further, we shall find that in Sociology the correspondence 
is developed to a still higher degree. More complicated 
and more special than any other, ‘the Great Being exhibits 
with greater fulness the twofold dependence of Organisation 
upon Situation, and of Progress upon Order. 

Henceforth, therefore, now that each special correlation of 
Organ and Function may be regarded as a mode of perfecting 
the general correspondence between Organism and Environment, 
the scientific character of Biology becomes completely coherent. 
All its researches will tend, directly or indirectly, to establish 
more exact accordance between the statical state and the dyna- 
mical state, by determining the functions of all organs and the 
organs of all functions. And the solution of this double problem 
will give rise to no useless or incoherent speculations, because 
its true object, the amelioration of the. general conditions of 
vegetal and animal life, will ever be kept in view. 

We may now therefore put the problem of Biology into a 
form in which the action of the environment is left unexpressed, 
as being too fundamental and universal to need explicit men- 
tion. And there is the more reason for this, that, practically, 
in all the questions which arise, a knowledge of the environ- 
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inent is supposed to 'have been acquired in the course of in- 
organic study which precedes and prepares the way for Biology. 
The question then in Biology always is ; Given the Agent, to 
find the Act, and inversely. No doubt there is, logically- 
speaking, a third general problena relating to the environment 
itself. Given a certain organisation, and given the life be- 
longing to it, we may enquire what would be the external 
influences from which, acting on and acted upon by the organi- 
sation, that life would be the result. But in the first place, 
our knowledge of biological laws will never become sufficiently 
precise to allow of this inversion of the problem. And besides 
this, it is certain that such questions, even if accessible, would 
be extremely useless except as didactic exercises intended to 
give definiteness to the conception of the environment. The 
change produced in the environment by every vital process 
should of course form a part of every biolog-ical enquiry. But 
this is natui-aUy included in the study of the Function or Act, 
since it is an essential element of the organic result. It is, 
indeed, only from this point of view that such changes can be’ 
regarded as important. Viewed with reference to the environ- 
ment itself, they might in most eases be ignored, being seldom 
important even in cases of collective action. The influence 
e-ven of the greatest of organisms upon the outer world is but 
slight, and affects little beyond the condition of its own 
eiistenee. At a very little distance above the Earth’s surface 
tte material results of human action would be imperceptible. 
But from the biological point of view, every modification pro- 
duced by the organism in the environment should be taken 
into account, both as an evidence of the vital act, and as a 

source from which additional reactions upon the organism -will 
proceed. ° 

In the systematic arrangement of biological truth here pre- 
sented, it might seem that certain subjects are excluded which, 
incomplete as they may be, are yet . of deep and immediate 
interest. There seems to be no place left for studies of either 

thSe ^ dynamical kind, though hitherto 

these have formed the larger portion of the science. But it is 

easy to see that in this ultimate constitution of Biology the 
■paramount importance given to the relation of the Act to the 
, Agent does full justice both to Anatomy and to Physiology. 
■Qnly thesestudies wBi for the future be regarded as merfty 
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preparatory ; ultimately we study the Organ for the sake of the 
Function, and the Function for the sake of the Organ. 

So far from studies of a purely statical kind being excluded 
by this method, it adds both to their scientific utility and to 
their logical value. What are excluded are empirical observa- 
tions and idle or incoherent speculations ; and the maintenance 
of a constant check upon these will do as much to extend the 
scope of true biological investigation as to ensure its coherence. 

Proper study of the anatomical relations of organs, and even of 
their special structure, will do much to perfect the knowledge 
of their functions, both by suggesting analogies and by fur- 
nishing direct indications. And physiological enquiry when 
wisely conducted will in turn do as much in revealing the 
nature of organic structure, although in the present day this is 
less readily admitted. But in either case the result must be 
regarded as purely provisional until both aspects of the truth 
have been satisfactorily adjusted. Perfect correspondence 
between the statical and the dynamical point of view must, be 
obtained before any biological conception can be said to have 
reached its maturity. . ^ 

It might perhaps be thought that the determination of 
organs was not necessary except for special purposes of practical 
utility. But in Positive education the importance of it will be though, 
always insisted upon, even in the ' case of functions for a know- 
ledge of which the anatomical basis appears the least necessary. 

Such a basis is the only guarantee for the precision and fixity 
of the most elementary dynamical principles. This is extremely 
evident in the study of diseases. Both in the diagnosis and in 
the treatment of disease the mind should always be directed to 
the organ ; it should never be concentrated exclusively on. the 
function. Even before any accurate determination of the 
organ is possible, hypotheses of the boldest kind have often 
rendered great service in this respect, provided that, like the 
hypothesis of Broussais, they have been so constructed as to 
direct pathological reflection into the right channel. And 
although this course has not been adopted to the same extent 
in Physiology as in Pathology, the logical need for it is the 
same. Dynamical studies, however skilfully conducted, will 
never yield anything but vague results until they reach some 
statical conclusion, whether that conclasiqn be verified or hypo- 
thetical. And the more complicated the , phenomena with 
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wbicli we are dealing, the more necessary is it to refer them to 
some distinct seat of action. We have found this to be the case 
in the second division of Cosmology ; and in Biology, especially 
where the higher functions are concerned, the necessity becomes 
irresistible. Man’s intellectual and moral nature had been 
studied without any result except indefinite scepticism, until 
the genius of G-ail succeeded in establishing certain fundamental 
notions by the help of an extremely venturesome hypothesis as 
to the functions of the cerebral apparatus. Tims even if the 
consideration of organs were not indispensable for practical and 
also for educational purposes, its value as a guide in pure specu- 
lation would still remain. So strong is the necessity for it that 
in those cases where we are not in a position to frame hypo- 
theses capable of being speedily verified, it becomes desirable to 
adopt the still more provisional course of employing indeter- 
minate centres of action. Unsatisfactory as this course may 
be, it at all events saves our physiological reasoning from 
vagueness. 

.. The greatest of biologists, Bichat, has led the way towards 
the systematic adjustment of statical and dynamical aspects 
here proposed, in his admirable work on Greneral, or, as it should 
be called, Abstract Anatomy, the profound significance of 
which none but encyclopaedic thinkers can comprehend. Never 
before was synthetic reasoning so successfully supported by 
analytic skill. By decomposing a large number of organs into a 
few uniform tissues, each endowed with definite attributes result- 
ing from their structure, the adjustment between Act and Agent 
was carried down to the ultimate elements of the organism. More- 
over the vital consensus became far easier to grasp when the 
anatomical conditions common to all organs and all organisms 
were kept constantly in view. And lastly, the general har- 
mony of organism and environment became fully appreciable, 
since each of its principal modes was now assigned to a distinct 
tissue. .Under the principal successors of Bichat this central 
idea was enlarged and defined, and was also rendered more 
coherent. As now presented, it harmonises perfectly with 
Bichat’s other great conception of the correlation of animal 
with vegetal life. Corresponding to the universal or vegetal 
life, we have the cellular tissue, the simple basis of all organic 
structure. On this underlying framework are superposed two 
special elements which form the tissues corresponding to the 
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two attributes characteristic of animality. The missing link 
in this theory, indicated in my former work, is now virtually 
filled up, especially since the histological investigations of 
Schwann. No part of Biology, regarded as a special study, has 
been so successfully elaborated, or is so consistent with the en- 
cyclopscdic culture of the science. 

Having thus indicated the scientific spirit in which 
Biology should be studied, I have to speak of the logical 
spirit, or in other words, of the methods, appropriate to this 
science. 

So far as deductive logic is concerned, encyclopsedic training 
will have familiarised all true biologists with its principal 
artifices, which should be studied at their fountain-head 
in mathematics. On a condition so obviously necessary I need 
not now dwell further. The abstraction and the generality of 
the higher vital theories is such that they can be studied to 
very little purpose except by thinkers whose reasoning powers 
have undergone a vigorous training in simpler subjects. This 
logical ground would of itself be suflBcient to warrant our in- 
sisting on the study of mathematics, even supposing them not 
to be requisite scientifically. The weakness of our present 
biologists in this respect has much to do with their confused 
and reactionary condition. When minds of inadequate power 
or insufficient training undertake problems of such tran- 
scendant difficulty, it is no wonder that mathematicians are in- 
clined to regard them as mere empiricists. Up to the present 
century mathematical training had always been practised as a 
preliminary condition of biological study ; Bufibn and Lamarck 
being the last to fulfil this condition satisfactorily. The leading 
minds who succeeded them in the work of founding biological 
science were induced to ignore or neglect this logical require- 
ment in their zeal to defend the science against the encroach- 
ments of Cosmology. But there is not even this excuse for 
those who followed them. They ought to have seen that the 
only real means of securing the proper independence of their 
subject was to fulfil the preparatory conditions which its posi- 
tion in the encyclopsedic scale demanded. Biology will always 
remain liable to the eucroachments of cosmologists until the 
men who cultivate it show themselves masters of the results 
and methods of inorganic science. Nor is the degraded state 
of mathematical teaching in the present day a sufficient reason 
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for the neglect of training so hahitiial to the older biologists. 
It is quite true that since the invasion of the algebraists matlie- 
matioal training has lost much of its value as a deductive exer- 
cise. The reasoning process being carried on exclusively 
through the agency of special signsj nothing is done to 
strengthen the general power of deducing independently of this 
language, which is only suited to the lower ranges of specula- 
tion. But this mechanical procedure might be at once modified, 
or indeed avoided, by students who regarded mathematical 
studies merely as a step in the encyclopsedic scale qualifying 
them for more important departments of natural philosophy. 
There is no dispensation therefore from this training for biolo- 
gists who would surmount the arduous difficulties of their 
subject. 

Inductive io< They should also have become acquainted in other depart- 
ments of Cosmology with the elementary procedures of Inductive 
Logic ; that is to say, with direct Observation and with Ex- 
periment. The second of these methods however, as I have 
explained in the preceding chapter, is fully applicable only 
to inorganic researches, especially to the science of Physics. 
Biological phenomena are almost always too complicated to allow 
of such experiments as are really decisive. And the too 
quent employment of this procedure, which holds out to second- 
rate minds prospects of transient but easy fame, has much to do 
with the present degradation of vital science, Not however 
that biologists should altogether abandon this mode of investi- 
gation. Wisely applied it may in certain cases assist, although 
it can never supersede, the work of meditation. 

But the scope of the inductive method is materially in- 
creased in this science by the introduction of a new kind of 
experimentation, all the more effectual that it takes place 
spontaneously. For careful observation of disease is in truth a 
series of indirect experiments carried on in living bodies, and 
far better calculated than most experiments of a direct kind to 
throw light on dynamical and even on statical questions. In 
my Positive Philosophy I have dwelt fully on the character and 
the scope of this mode of enquiry. To it the most important 
part of our biological knowledge is in reality due. The great 
principle upon which it rests is one which I think it right to 
attribute to Broiissais, because it underlies all his writings, 
although no one before myself had generalised it into a distinct 
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formula. Up to that time tlie pathological state had been 
accounted for bj laws totally different from those of the normal 
state, so that observation of one could decide nothing for the 
other. Broussais proved the principle that the plienomena of 
Disease are essentially homogeneous with those of Health, the 
only difference being one of comparative intensity. This 
luminous conception has now become the systematic basis of 
Pathology, which thus takes its place as . a subordinate branch 
of Biology. Applied inversely it justifies and multiplies the 
claims of pathological analysis as an agency of primary impor- 
tance in biological research. A wider and more thorough ap- 
plication of this powerful instrument will enable us to dispense 
almost entirely with experiments of the ordinary kind. For 
instance, the important distinction between sensitive and motor 
nerves ought to have been discovered by observation of 
disease long before it was verified anatomically by cruel 
torture of animals. , 

In the use of this method we require more than anywhere 
else sound theoretical guidance based, on adequate knowledge 
of the normal state, without which the pathological state is un- 
intelligible. Therefore the results already obtained from it 
give but a very faint idea of what it will lead us to ultimately. 
Under the encyclopjndic system it . will be largely used in the 
study of intellectual and moral functions, to which Broussais’ 
principle has , never yet been properly . applied ; so that their 
morbid states at present merely arouse wonder or alarm without 
contributing to our knowledge. And there is the more reason 
for counting upon this systematic aid from pathological analysis 
that medicine will iindoxibtedly be soon recognised as one of the 
accessory functions of the sociological priestliood, as it was of 
theological priesthoods formerly; so that there is every likeli- 
hood of this valuable instrument of investigation being used' to 
the best advantage. And independently of its direct biological 
value, it will form, when embodied in the, general system of 
positive education, an excellent, logical training for analogous 
procedure in social science. The collective organism, by virtue 
of its higher complication, is liable to disturbances even more 
serious, more varied, and more frequent than the individual 
organism. There can be no doubt that the principle of Brous- 
sais is applicable here also ; and, in fact I have myself fre-:- 
qiiently made use of it in verifying or in developing sociological 
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laws* But those who would apply . the analysis of Eevolutions 
to the Positive study of Society must pass through the logical 
training given by the simpler phenomena of Biology* 

But this indirect method of experiment, important though 
it be, is not “ the only contribution of Biology to the art of 
Induction. An improvement of even greater consequence is the 
full prominence now given to Comparative Logic, and to the 
Theory of Classifications resulting from it. We have here a 
third and totally independent mode of Induction, as distinct 
from the method of Experiment as this is from the method of 
simple Observation* It is the most efficacious of all the pre- 
paratory modes of inductive logic ; nothing being now wanting 
but the transcendental mode developed by the final science, the 
Historical Method, which alone can combine and control all the 
rest. 

This admirable branch of Logic, gradually formed from the 
time of Aristotle to that of Bichat, is the most remarkable 
result hitherto attained by biological research. A direct and 
special examination of it will not be expected in the present 
work, the less so that the subject has been treated in the third 
volume of my philosophical Treatise, to which the student is 
referred. I subjoin a few general remarks upon the special 
features of the two divisions of which this method consists, and 
on their material relations. 

Comparative Logic could not have arisen elsewhere than in 
the study of Life. Here only do we find that continuous series 
of analogous yet distinct objects which is the first condition of 
the art. Consequently no important feature of it is due to 
Cosmology. But in Biology we find it used spontaneously in 
the earliest traces of the science, whether statical or dynamical . 
It is erroneously supposed to be recent because we are too apt 
to overlook the direct phase of the method, and concentrate our 
attention too exclusively on the indirect phase, which is simply 
a higher degree of the same process. 

The truth, however, is that biological comparison may be 
of three kinds. We may compare the different parts of the 
same organism, we may compare the different stages of its 
growth, or finally we may compare together different organisms. 
So ffir from the comparative method implying only the last of 
these, its most important results have in reality been hitherto 
obtained from the two first. Bichat, hardly less than Aristotle, 
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took the first and more primitive mode, as ‘being more direct 
than the others, for the groundwork of his principal statical and 
even dynamical conceptions. It was in this way, for instance, 
that he established his admirable analogy between the external 
and the internal envelope of animal organisms ; a discovery from 
which so much light has been thrown on the Positive theory of 
Animality. 

But highly as these two spontaneous modes will always be Biological 
estimated by philosophic minds, it must be admitted that the 
full efficacy of the Comparative Method can only be seen in its 
application to the entire range of organic nature. Here it 
becomes a component part of the general Theory of Classifica- 
tion, which in fact owes its real origin to biological science. 

This highest branch of introductory logic consists essentially in 
the proper adjustment of two consecutive processes, the forma- 
tion of natural groups, and their arrangement in hierarchical 
order; both processes being guided by the same governing 
principle, so as to ensure the unity of the system. The prin- 
cipal artifice employed is the subordination of characteristics, 
to which may be added ultimately the substitution, within cer- 
tain limits, of external for internal distinctions. Under each 
of these four heads the Method of Comparison admits no doubt 
of being usefully applied in Cosmology. Its influence extends, 
as I have shown, even to the province of Mathematics. But its 
application in these cases, though serviceable as a verification 
of taxonomic principles, and also as a preparation for their 
exposition, is not sufficiently definite even to have called the 
method into existence. The true origin of every logical pro- 
cedure is to be looked for in that field where its combined 
importance and difficulty stimulated the efforts necessary to 
elaborate it. And this is what Biology has done for the theory 
of Classification, It is here that its principles must be first 
acquired, although the widest field for their application will be 
found in Sociology. 

The principal product of this transcendental branch of 
organic logic is the Scale of Life, which biologists, from Lin- 
nseus and Jussieu down to Lamarck and Blainville, have been 
gradually forming. But mucli as we may admire this result of 
their labours it cannot be regarded as mature, any more than the 
other results attained during the provisional and isolated stage 
of biological science. All that has yet bean done must be 
VOL. I. MM/'.' V ■ ' 
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subjected to complete revisioiij these first imd necessarily un- 
pliilosophical efforts being regarded simply as the scaffolding 
by means of wMch a true science of Life may ultimately be 
built up. And in this general statement I venture to include 
the animal series ‘itself, although so many thinkers entitled to 
respect regard it as a doctrine finally established, and admitting 
only of minor improvements. We see evidence of its insecure 
foundation in the attacks now so frequently directed against its 
essential principles# It is true these may partly be imputed to 
the reactionaiy confusion which is now affecting all the pre- 
liminary sciences, especially Biology, and which must continue 
until order is finally established by the subordination of all of 
them to Sociology. Yet this is not the sole cause of these 
attacks. They would hardly be so general and so successful 
but for the defects and even the fallacies of systems formed 
under the provisional influence of empirical speciality. It 
would not be difficult to verify this statement by a- direct 
examination of the animal series, were this the place to do so. 

But I may so far indicate my meaning as to explain the 
profound irrationality of existing views upon this great subject, 
thus preparing the way for the true philosophical solution of the 
difficulties connected with it. Both these indications follow 
from the principles already established as the basis of an 
Abstract Theory of Life, which depends, as we have seen, upon 
systematic co-ordination of the three modes of Vitality. 

The two principal defects in the biological series, as at 
present understood even by its ablest interpreters, are, first, the 
tendency to regard it as objectively real ; and secondly, the in- 
completeness of its range# 

And first, discussions suggested by it can have no issue so 
long as the series is regarded as an absolute expression of some 
external reality, instead of what in truth it is, a subjective 
logical instrument intended to assist us in investigating the 
more difficult vital problems. As viewed at present it must 
always be liable to be upset, unless all animals are included in 
it; the impossibility of which is becoming every day more 
evident. The exceptions to the rule, as thus interpreted, are 
too , frequent and too incontestable to allow it to stand. But 
the case is 'wholly , altered when it is regarded merely as an in- 
dispensable aid to our reasoning powers, which ought no doubt 
to correspond in genei'al with the order of natural relations. 
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tut which by no means requires that such correspondence shall 
he universal. From this subjective point of view the linear 
character of the series becomes unmistakeable. The principal 
work it has to do in assisting thought can be done in no other 
way. The very word Sccde^ or Ladder^ is enough to show the 
fallacy of all attempts to substitute for linear classification, 
classification in two or even in three dimensions, a thing wholly 
alien to the true spirit of Taxonomy. As to any further 
additions to the animal series, it is very evident that taking 
merely the terms of which w^e have real knowledge, we have 
already a far greater number of species than is required for its 
employment as an instrument of research. It stands in fact 
less in need of laborious extension than of judicious reduction. 
I still, however, advocate the proposal suggested in my Positive 
Philosophy, of intercalating carefully a certain number of ficti- 
tious species, with the view of facilitating the more difficult 
transitions. Their introduction from this point of view would 
be perfectly legitimate, and would be more useful ' as a guide 
to thought than the much vaunted descriptions of extinct 
animals, which are perhaps in most cases hardly less imaginary. 
We who are substituting the conceptions of a true human 
providence for the fictitious j)rovidence of theology, need never 
fear to create an ideal order superior to the real, although in 
spite of its imperfections the latter must always remain the 
starting-point of our boldest mental efforts. 

As at present constituted, the biological hierarchy has the 
essential defect already pointed out of being limited to the 
animal kingdom. The intermediate mode of vitality is thus 
represented in detail without any mention of the two extremes 
between which it forms the necessary transition. It is true that 
animality, from its nature, admits of more numerous gradations 
than can be found in the vegetable kingdom, where the only 
differences possible are those of intensity. Social life, on the 
other hand, offers a long series of phases ; but the examination 
of these belongs not to Biology biit to a distinct science. It is 
right therefore that the biological series, should be concerned 
principally with animality, but it should not be exclusively con- 
fined to it. Its prolongation downwards to its vegetal source 
has already been attempted ; but no thinker has yet conceived 
the notion of extending it upwards so a^ to embrace its ultimate 
term, social development.. And extehsipn in this direction is 
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even more necessary than in the other ; directly relating, as it 
does, to the type on which the whole construction should be 
moulded. Zoologists still take for their central point the vague 
and irrational notion of Man ; although it must be obvious to 
every one that our true nature can only be discerned in 
Humanity. As every animal species is potentially a collective 
org'anism, the growth of which has been more or less arrested, 
the true type of the biological hierarchy is only to be looked for 
in Sociology. Under the influence of the new philosophy 
therefore, or rather of the new religion, the system of biological 
classification will be entirely remodelled. Its true value will 
then be made manifest, and it will be placed beyond the reach 
of attack by being connected with the general system of social 
classification, as will be shown in the following portions of this 
Treatise. Gruaranteed as it will then be both by the wisdom of 
the priesthood and by popular sympathy, it will easily repel the 
subversive attacks which at present paralyse its usefulness. 

Such then is our final conclusion with regard to the Com- 
parative Method. Biology is to be regarded as its source, 
Sociology as its largest and most important field of application. 
It is the most valuable contribution made by the highest of the 
preliminary sciences to Positive Method, and prepares it for at 
once proceeding to the elaboration of the final science. To 
complete these observations on the systematic reconstruction of 
biology I have now only to describe the arrangement of its 
subject-matter; its general character, both logical and scientific, 
having been sufficiently examined. 

The simplest and briefest way of doing so will be to describe 
the philosophical course of forty lectures, to be given in the fifth 
year of Positivist education, as explained in the Greneral View. 

This course should consist of three very distinct parts : a 
statement of preliminary principles, mainly statical ; a body of 
doctrine, for the most part dynamical; and a general conclusien, 
of an essentially synthetic character. Twelve lectures should be 
given to the first and third divisions, sixteen to the second. 

In the three opening lectures of the introduction we shall 
have, first, the nature, the purpose, and the general arrangement 
of systematic biology ; secondly, the improvements efiected by 
it in cosmological methods ; lastly, the logical processes peculiar 
to itself. I he second part will discuss anatomical principles. 
Two lectmes will be given to the abstract study of the ele- 
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mentary tissues, one to that of organs, one to that of combina- 
tions of organs in an apparatus. The third and concluding 
part, consisting of five lectures, will contain the philosophy of 
Classification, or Biotaxy: the first will explain the general 
theory of Classification ; the second will describe the full range 
of the biological hierarchy through the three primary modes of 
vitality ; the remaining three will be devoted to the ascending 
scale of animal life. Eediicing this scale to what is really 
required for its main purpose, it will be possible to condense a 
systematic review of it into three lectures, taking successively 
the inferior animals, especially the Eadiata, the intermediate 
orders of Mollusca and Articulata, and the higher animals or 
Vertebrates. Handled by men of real philosophic power, ad- 
dressing an audience well prepared for their teaching, such 
condensation of these truths will render them not only more 
distinct but more precise, and certainly more effective than 
they can be in the diffuse treatment of our present scientific 
writers. Supposing further development of biotaxical principles 
to be necessary, it would be better to reserve them till we come 
to the direct study of Life, where they can be studied as 
occasion may arise, and as mere extensions of truths already 
established. The same will hold good of the four lectures on 
Anatomy, which also may require certain special additions. It 
is however very important to restrict the time given to studies 
of a purely statical kind. We should come as soon as possible 
to what is the main subject of Biology, the adjustment of 
Organisation and Life. It is of course understood that Posi- 
tivist teaching is merely intended as a guide to reading and 
reflection, not in any wny as a substitute for it. Scientific 
education has never yet been presented in a rational form, for 
want of any sound principles to direct it. Its empirical con- 
dition at the present time makes it difficult to conceive of the 
success with which it will be condensed under the encyclopsedic 
system to which the new Eeligion will give rise. 

Even in this brief treatment of anatomical and zoological 
principles, we must not omit to indicate their necessary relation 
with dynamic principles, and also their ultimate purpose as a 
preparation for the direct study of Humanity. 

The only reason for studying Organisation, whether special 
or comparative, is to acquire a better knowledge of Life. And 
there is the less objection to thus studying the Organ for the 
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sake of tlie Function, tkat biological reasoning will soon cease 
to be bampered by tlie retrograde tendencies wliicb still confuse 
our notion of their adjustment. In positive biology we do not 
admit agents without acts, any more than acts without agents. 
Our aim therefore should always be to establish a distinct 
relation between these two inseparable aspects of a perfectly 
homogeneous subject ; so that, when the one is given, we may be 
able to predict the other. But we must entirely rid ourselves 
of the superstitious notion that the action of every organ is 
always perfectly healthful, or that every function has always the 
structure best adapted to its performance. The absolute doctrine 
of Final Causes must be rejected except so far as is consistent 
with the relative principle of the Conditions of Existence ; a 
principle of far wider range and utility. The adjustment of 
function and organ must simply he perfect enough to render 
life possible. And while dwelling on this fundamental relation, 
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the taxonomical lectures should indicate the dynamical aspect 
of her existence, so the anatomical lectures should indicate the 
statical aspect. For in the compound, as in the simple 
oro-anism,we shaU find the same general subordination of tissue, 
oi4n, and apparatus. While studying this gradation in the 
cases where the evidence of it is simplest, we perceive already 
the possibiiitv of extending it further; and the consciousness of 
this ennobles these preparatoiy studies and preserves them 
from digression. Thus throughout this elementary part of the 
suhiect,"the leading principles of Biology will always he re- 
garded as stepping-stones to the fundamental conceptions ot 

Sociology. 

It was desirable to dwell , in some detail on the systematic pre- 
sentation of these preliminary conceptions. It will not he neoes- 
saryto offer similar explanations withregard to thecentral doctrine 

which forms the main body of biological teaching. This has already 
been done at sufficient length in my remarks upon the three pri- 
mary modes of Vitality. The sixteen lectures forming the inter- 
mediate division of the course will expound the fundamental 
Theory of Life. They willnaturally fallinto three successive groups, 
each expounding the three laws belonging to its corresponding 
mode. In fact the object aimed at in an Abstract Treatise on Lfie 
is to render these nine laws as clear and as precise as may be 
needed for their application to theoretic or practical uses. Any 
further specialisation would rapidly degenerate into academic 
frivolities, forbidden by true religion in the name of good sense 
and morality. As to the arrangement of this portion of the 
subiect, five lectures will suffice for vegetal life ; the seven that 
follow will treat of animal life, the principal field of Biology ; 
the four that remain will complete the theory of vitality by 
introducing the study of the social state. My previous explana- 
tions will have enabled competent readers to define the subjects 
aunropriate to each of these sixteen physiological lectures in 
the sine manner as I have done myself for the twelve statical 
lectures. This comprehensive mode of regarding the higher 
physiology in reality originated with the genius of Bichat. In 
his admirable Treatise upon Life, now so little appreciated., the 
founder of anatomical analysis showed his extraordinary aptitude 
for true biological synthesis. But an effort so premature could 
not make way against the general impulses favouring the 
academical system, by which the scibace of Life was more and 
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more penetrated with the specialising and subversive spirit 
developed by inorganic studies. This first attempt at construc- 
tion was soon left standing alone in the midst of incoherent 
researches on the details of functions. It waits completion and 
consolidation from the encyclopaedic system instituted by 
in the name of the Eeligion of Humanity. 


Positive Philosophy 
s, condu- In the last and synthetic division of the course the obiect 

s!on; con- * 

'vvill be to sliow the convergence of every branch of biological 
fruron^ac’ Correspondence^ active and passive, of Organism 

tionofEn- and Environment. These twelve lectures, like those of the 
ti'on'Sor^* introduction, will fall naturally into three successive groups : 
ganiym, the first three describing the general unity of the Organism ; 

the next four the preponderant action of the Environment ; and 
the remaining five, the series of reactions which constitute self- 
preservation. As in this conclusion I depart more widely than 
ever from the mode of teaching usually adopted, it will be well 
in order to avoid mistake to define its purpose more exactly. 

The principal aim in the three first lectures will be to 
correct the analytical tendency which more or less interferes 
with the abstract conception of Life, however thoroughly its 
synthetic character may have been established at the outset* 
The necessity of examining successively a number of functions 
which go on simultaneously, must always make it difficult to 
keep the conception of them as an indivisible Whole constantly 
in view, whatever precautions may have been taken by the most 
philosophical teacher. It is possible, however, to adapt oio: 
teaching to the synthetic character of the science. For the Com- 
parative Scale of life presents a consecutive series, of which each 
principal term exhibits the life common to all forms gradually 
complicated by increasing specialisation of new functions; these 
being more and more elevated and less and less indispensable. 
Therefore, by following this ascending scale, it is possible in 
every dynamical exposition to retain a perfectly synthetic cha- 
racter when speaking of organisms which exhibit simply one 
degree of vitality over and above those of which the functions 
have been already explained. In a word, all that is necessary is 
that physiological analysis, like anatomical analysis, should in- 
variably abide by the fundamental principle of decreasing gene- 
rality and increasing speciality, which I have long ago shown 
to be the universal law of positive classification. By following 
this course the systematic perception of vital unity, realised at 
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first only in the simplest organisms, is gi’adually attained in the 
others, as our view of progressive development extends. But 
reached thus, it has naturally become obscure by the time that 
we come to the end of the Scale, and are examining the nobler 
organisms. Yet in reality it is in these that the consensus is 
the most perfect, although more difficult to grasp. Hence the 
absolute necessity of appending to the physiological course a 
special examination of this convergence, confining ourselves for 
the most part to the higher animals, and including Man, 
although he does not, strictly speaking, belong to the province 
of Biology. Thus the three first lectures of the concluding 
part of the course would be devoted, first, to a general review 
of Vegetal Life, and of the reactions which modify it ; the 
second, to a similar review of Animal Life, including the in- 
fluence of the two other forms ; and the third, to the life of 
beings endowed with intellect and morality in addition to the 
inferior modes. In this latter exposition Biological science 
approaches as nearly as possible to the type which forms the 
subject-matter of Sociology. 

The organism having been thus reviewed as a whole we 
should proceed to the examination of its subordination to the 
Environment, a knowledge of which is presupposed from cosmo- 
logical studies. We have thus to construct the general theory 
of organic environments ; an entirely new branch of biology, of 
which Lamarck must be considered as the true founder, although 
with him it was too much mixed up with unfounded hypotheses 
as to the indefinite variability of species. 

While speaking of this important subject, I must correct an 
error of encyclopsedic arrangement into which I fell in my former 
work, through overstrained deference to the high authority of 
Blainville. In common with this great biologist I had treated 
this subject before physiology, and immediately after general 
anatomy. In me this error was the more serious that it was 
directly opposed to my invariable rule of postponing the study of 
intermediate questions to that of the two extremes between 
which they are to establish a connection. In the present in- 
stance it is clear that in the absence of preliminary knowledge 
of the living organism, the question of its relation with the 
environment can only dead to vague and incoherent speculations. 
No satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at till after a com- 
plete revision of the whole matter, based on physiological 
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knowledge. Althougli I slionlcl have made this correction 
independently of any suggestions, as soon as the subject again 
came before me, I ought to mention that I was anticipated in 
doing so by Dr. Segond, a rising biologist, whose first studies 
have been so truly philosophical as to confirm my highest hopes 
for the speedy regeneration of vital studies under the direct 
impulse of the final science. And I have the more ground for 
this hope from seeing similar tendencies in other young and 
distinguislied students of biology. They are strongly marked 
ill alf that is being done by M. Charles EoMn, who, like M. 
Segond, fully accepts the encyclopjBdic system, and thoroughly 
recognises the scientific value of the influence of Character upon 
Intellect. 

Dependent as it is logically upon the whole range of physio- 
logy, we need not wonder that the Theory of Organic Environ- 
ments has made as yet but little progress, since its dynamic 
basis is still so imperfect. In this department nothing of 
importance has been added to the original outline sketched by 
the daring genius of Lamarck. The attention henceforth to be 
given to it will be one of the principal results of the reconstruc- 
tion of biological study under the influences of Positive religion. 
Keeping clear of metaphysical as of theological ideas, the new 
biology will be in a position to deteimine the true influence, 
special or general, of Environment on Organism ; including the 
extreme cases where it acts as a disturbing force. While re- 
taining the great principle of the substantial permanence of 
species, we shall thus discover the natural limits within which 
they may vary. We shall then he able to discuss such a 
question as that already referred to, the degree of change in the 
mode of alimentation which could be brought about by indi- 
vidual habit and hereditary transmission. It is probable that 
by combining these agencies the range of variation might he 
extended by human , art so far as to transform herbivorous 
into purely carnivorous animals. But it is only by direct 
examination that we can discover the real extent of our limits. 
The knowledge of this, once gained in artificial cases, may he 
applied with even greater confidence to cases found in nature. 
We should thus have an explanation of the fact that the same 
degree of organisation often presents both modes of alimenta- 
tion. Developing these brief remarks, the reader will perceive 
that the four lectures here described would lead up to the 
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great subject of organic perfectibility ; first in plants, next in 
animals, and finally in Man, so far as lies within the province 
of biology. 

This last topic, of which our modern Hygiene gives but a 
very imperfect notion, may fitly terminate the course, since it 
is the most complex and most important result of the sum of 
biological researches. It is in fact identical with what has been 
mentioned before, as the direct object of the last five lectures, 
namely the general reaction of Organisms upon Environment. 
For the only object of studying this reaction is the improvement 
thereby to be effected in their external condition, and even in 
tlieir own nature. And here it becomes specially evident that 
Sociology alone can discuss these questions adequately ; Biology 
presenting them only in outline. The principal problem in 
this branch of study, that is to say, the total action of the Great 
Being on the Order which it endeavours to ameliorate, is one 
for which the mere biologist is wholly incompetent. Sociology 
alone can undertake the task ; and not merely so, but from the 
logical reasons above mentioned it is one of the latest problems 
even for Sociology to solve, requiring as it does the full range 
of statical and dynamical conceptions presented by this science. 
Its extreme importance has always determined me to devote a 
special treatise to it, as indeed was promised in the last chapter 
of the Positive Philosophy. And even should personal diffi- 
culties make this impossible, the concluding volume of the 
present work will naturally indicate the leading principles. 
But though Biology cannot enter on this question, it should 
pave the way for it by examining analogous reactions in animals. 
In fact, without such examination there can be no adequate 
knowledge of their real life. All animals tend more or less to 
ameliorate their material condition : some rise even as far as to 
improve their physical nature: so that moral and intellectual pro- 
gress only is exclusively reserved to Man. Judiciously extending 
this body of truth so as not to encroach upon the province of 
Sociology, we shall have an adequate basis for a true hygiene, 
public and private. We can then begin to carry out systemati- 
cally the noble projects of Bacon and Descartes, who regarded 
Medicine as the scientific basis of organic amelioration. But 
while admitting the value of these preparatory studies, we must 
carefully avoid supposing that any rule of hufnan conduct, how- 
ever simple, can ultimately rest upon them as its foundation. 
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Moral progress must always be supreme over every other kind of 
progress. Consequently the most valuable conceptions of Biology 
form a wholly inadequate basis for the practical conduct of life. 
This must always rest on sociological principles, or otherwise its 
tendency is immoral, as stimulating the seWsh feelings which it 
ought to control* I pointed out in the G-eneral View, and I 
shall make it increasingly evident, that the simplest rules of 
Hygiene are only secure when advocated on social grounds. 
Daily observation supplies confirmation of this truth. Biological 
laws are not really competent in this province except in the 
case of animals ; and even here, as every'where else, they should 
he subject to sociological control. Still they supply truths 
which ultimately take their place as elements in the final results 
to he established by Sociological Morality. 

We have now completed onr general view of the systematic 
reconstruction of Biology* Describing first the leading cha- 
racteristics of the science, we have inferred from them the true 
spirit of biological research, and the right mode of presenting 
its results. The importance and the difficulty of the task are 
obvious reasons for the space here devoted to it. Moreover, it 
was needful to establish in tliis the principal branch of Natural 
Philosophy certain elementary principles indispensable for the 
proper treatment of the subject of this treatise. The results 
obtained show already the capacity of Sociology for regenerating 
all the preliminary sciences. But I cannot conclude this chapter, 
long as it is, without adding for the same reason a further and 
more special reconstruction, of which I have already spoken : the 
Positive Theory, statical and dynamical, of the internal Func- 
tions of the Brain, which constitute our moral and mental life. 
The scientific necessity of this theory for the purpose of the 
next volume would of itself justify the prominence here given 
to it. Logically again, it furnishes the most conclusive evi- 
dence of the influence of the new Religion upon thought. We 
have seen that the reconstruction of the preliminary sciences 
must begin in that which approaches most nearly to the final 
science ; and for the same reason the regeneration of Biology 
itself must be efiected from above downwards. I complete 
therefore my survey of this regeneration, so far as my limits 
allow, by the discussion of this indispensable problem : in which 
the biological genius of Grail has opened the way, but which 
oould never be satisfactorily answered without the light thrown 
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on it by Sociology. The theory which I am now about to put 
forward would form the subject of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
lectures in the physiological section of the biological course. 

In entering on this great subject % find it specially incum- - 
bent to render due justice to my principal guide. From the ' 
first origin of true biological science Grail attempted to bring the 
higher and more difficult problems within its range, and thus 
eSectually to shatter the last link which chained Natural Philo- 
sophy to metaphysical and. theological systems. And this bold 
j)roject he realised to a degree beyond all that the most compe- 
tent thinkers of liis time had imagined possible. In a time 
when the attributes of human nature were narrowed down by 
all existing schools to mere intelligence, Grail boldly upheld in 
his own way the positive doctrine of the preponderance of the 
Heart over the Intellect : a truth indicated by the common 
instinct of mankind, but unknown as yet to science. He dissi- 
pated on the one hand the nebulous mental unity of psycho- 
logists and ideologists, by demonstrating the plurality of intel- 
lectual and moral organs. And on the other hand he removed 
the old biological error of attributing the higher functions to 
any but the cerebral apparatus. To appreciate the importance 
and the difficulty of this latter service we must remember that the 
passions were still referred to the vegetal viscera, not merely by 
Bichat, who never had the time to examine the subject with 
sulBScient care, but even by Cabanis, who devoted such attention 
to it* At a time when naturalists by common consent were 
devoting their whole attention to dead animals, Gall took 
living actions, which he observed so admirably, as the founda- 
tion of his principal analysis of propensities and faculties. As 
a whole his system was a failure, because constructed without 
the aid of Sociology ; but bis imperfect results made it possible 
to proceed at once to the universal science for which this was 
the only preparatory step still wanting. As the founder of 
Sociology, I owed this special acknowledgment to the biologist 
wlio has done more than any other to. free my philosophy from 
every trace of Ontology as well as of Theology., Most of his 
conceptions, not excepting the most important, require, as will 
be seen, to be entirely remodelled : but his general train of 
thought, and even his special investigations, wilLnever fail to be 
of service. A mind so progressive as his %Yas, was assuredly far 
better aware than those who claim to criticise or to follow him, 
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how piirelv provisional was the hypothesis upon which he was 

venturing. Although I did not know him personally, I cannot 
doubt that iu his own way he was conscious of the intima e 
hearing of this intellectual problem upon the vast movement ot 
mental and even of social reconstruction destine to a, 'e P 
in our century. And he would recognise, if now living, that 
the true theory of cerebral action must be reserved tor the 
philosophy under the guidance of which that movement is 
proceeding. Should I myself fail in the attempt, begun now 
under better auspices than those of Gall, I should none the less 
persist in the conviction that there was no other method to 
follow, and that others must endeavour to apply it more success- 

The true logical principle of the theory lies, as 1 view it, in 
the subjective mode of constructing it. I have myself syste- 
matically subordinated anatomical to physiological considera- 
tions, regarding the determination of cerebral organs as subse- 
quent to, and indeed as depending upon, tbe scientific study of 
mental and moral functions. This procedure has already been 
spoken of as a general type of sound biological reasoning, tbe 
present instance being only one of its more marked applications. 
It is but seldom that the functions of any organic apparatus are 
indicated by its structure. And especially is this true in the 
case of the Brain. Statical analysis here will result in nothing 
hut a mass of discordant opinions, so long as there is ^ no 
true dynamic theory to guide it. In point oi fact this subject 
has always been treated by the subjective method, whether 
wisely applied or otherwise. It was the method chosen by 
Gall’s disciples, and it was equally familiar to his adversaries, 
even to those whose opposition sprang from retrograde belief. 
The chief cause of the failure of most attempts hitherto made 
to localise functions has been, that intellectual and moral life 
has not been examined with sufficient depth. And here we see 
more clearly tlian ever the impossibility of handling this bio- 
logical problem successfully prior to the study of feoeiology, 
which alone is competent to deal with these nobler functions. 
The nature and the working of faculties and propensities being 
at bottom the same with individuals as with the species, it is 
only, in this latter instance that they are sufficiently distinct 
and developed to be clearly understood. All that can be ex- 
pected from observation of individuals is subsequent confirma- 
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tion of the laws wiiicli social evolution may have revealed. But 
it is only in the case of animals that such corroborative evidence 
can be really conclusive, because then only are we able to 
distinguish innate dispositions from modifications acquired by 
habit. Therefore, paramount as sociological considerations 
must be in this subject, the first approach to it should be made 
in Biology, so as to ensure proper weight being given to 
zoological considerations. For though our knowledge of the 
intellectual and moral nature of animals is still in its infancy, 
it has already shown the inadequacy of theological theories of 
human nature, and also the barrenness of all metaphysical 
hypotheses which have been proposed as substitutes. And it 
will now be of service in forwarding the construction of the 
positive theory, guarding us against exaggerated imdtiplicity 
of organs on the one hand, and the fallacy of unity on the other. 

As this is a subject in which theoretical difficulties are compli- 
cated by the bias of feeling, it is impossible to take too many 
precautions, if only we can secure freedom from prejudice and 
rationality of method. The adequacy of the criterium now 
proposed depends on the principle that all the tendencies really 
innate in Man are found also in the higher animals, though 
with every variety of degree. Therefore, if in studying Man 
we have regarded as elementary any function, moral or intel- 
lectual, which is totally absent in other animals, this alone is 
strong proof that what we wrongly imagined to be irreducible 
was in reality a complex result. We may feel sure that the 
corrections thus indirectly suggested will be borne out by a 
more thorough study of the subject. It has been in this way 
that I have gradually improved the cerebral theory here pro- 
pounded during the three years previous to writing this 
Treatise. Sociological suggestion, checked by zoological verifi- 
cation ; such is the general principle which I have followed in 
working out this branch of Biology, 

In defining its full extent, it must not be forgotten that the toneotion 
Brain should never be considered apart from the rest of the with the rest 

, of the Organ. 

organism. Here Grail, whose genius was too purely analytic, is ismt^^much 
fairly open to criticism ; nor is it a sufficient excuse that he cmu 
naturally exaggerated the range of functions which observers 
previous to himself had ignored. His contemporary, Cahanis, 
who was discussing similar problems, but in a more synthetic 
spirit, upheld the great principle of Integration in vital pheno- 
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mena, a principle tlien represented cliiefly by the traditions of 
tbe Montpellier school. As Gall’s influence has done much to 
accredit this error of method, which is besides only too much in 
accordance with the scientific tendencies of the day, it is well 
that it should be distinctly rectified. I proceed accordingly to 
do so before entering on the direct explanation of my Cerebral 
Theory, which will be found represented in a tabular and 
systematic form at the end of this chapter. 

Before Gall’s time, the only functions which physiologists 
regarded as belonging to the Brain were those directly con- 
nected with the two elementary orders of external relations ; 
that is to say, the passive function, Sensation; the active func- 
tion, Motion. They misunderstood or left out of sight the 
intermediate processes, whether of Thought or of Desire, which, 
following on Sensation and preceding Motion, form the necessary 
link between them. These operations were still supposed by 
many not to exist in animals ; and in Man they were partly 
explained by metaphysical abstractions, partly, and more fre- 
quently, referred to the vegetal viscera. A few clear-sighted 
naturalists, among whom George Leroy should be noted, had 
come after careful observation to tbe conclusion that all these 
hypotheses were equally false, but had not been able to 
substitute any systematic conception of their own. Now it was 
exclusively on these internal functions that the true founder of 
cerebral Physiology fixed his attention. He had a clear percep- 
tion of two facts : first, that these functions were distinct from 
one another ; secondly, that they were connected with the same 
organic apparatus. These two opposite conditions, equally 
necessary for the establishment of vital unity, were reconciled 
by his admirable conception that the Brain was an assemblage 
of several organs, some with intellectual others with affective 
functions. But the mind of this great biologist was not suffi- 
ciently synthetic, nor had it passed through adequate scientific 
training. The functions which he ranked, and with perfect 
justice, as the highest, absorbed his attention, to the exclusion of 
all others. So entirely was his mind preoccupied with them 
that he omitted to examine their obvious relations with tlie 
external functions of the Brain, restricting tbe range of these 
latter, of Sensation especially, far beyond what was necessary to 
rectify previous exaggerations. A fortiori was he disposed to 
ignore the connection of intellectual and moral organs with the 
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other structures of the body. The influence of the vegetative 
viscera upon Thought and Feeling is obvious in itself; and 
many of our common notions testify to it in a vague and 
confused way. But by Grail it was entirely neglected, as well 
as tlie converse influence of the Brain upon the Body. Two 
such , serious defects roused abundant and eager opposition to the 
theory; and exaggerated though this has been, it was certainly 
not ill founded. As is but too often the case, GraU’s disciples 
resembled him in nothing but his errors. They invented, what 
he had always carefully avoided, their most unfortunate title of 
Phrenology, and endeavoured to form their cerebral notions into 
a body of truth wholly dissociated from general physiology ; and 
thus it fell into the hands of special adepts who were often , 

destitute of the smallest scientific training, even in Biology. 

Thus was brought about the ultimate failure of an attempt 
admirable in itself, but begun without the conditions essential 
to success. Still, though no special discovery resulted from it, 
it initiated a vigorous movement, which, when properly system- 
atised, will soon lead to conceptions of a more permanent kind. 

It follows therefore that the new cerebral theory must be 
before everything synthetic ; keeping the entire organism 
constantly in view. Being distinctly and avowedly subjective, 
it will be adapted the more easily to this fundamental condition, 
without which, so far from systematising vital unity, it would 
only stimulate the dispersive tendencies now existing. The 
objective check maintained by zoological observation will ensure 
the reality of the theory from errors which too exclusive 
concentration on its immediate purpose might otherwise suggest. 

The first point will be to mark out the direct relation of 
intellectual and moral organs with the mechanism of sensation ■ 
and motion. And meantime room must be left to express the 
twofold connection between the brain and the vegetal viscera, 
as maintained by the various nerves that pass between them. 

Such then are the principal dynamical conditions of the 
cerebral theory here offered. Its logical principle has been cerebral 
already explained. But to make the manner of its construction 
|)erfectly intelligible, one further explanation is yet necessary 
with respect to its statical or anatomical aspect. gans,and 

thexr rela- 

It was common in ancient times, when Anatomy was little tiveposition. 
understood, to infer the Agent from . the Action. Modern 
biologists shrink from adopting this course* ;They have not yet 
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of those who admit the principle vainly endeavour to 
shirk. If we recognise the incompetence of mere anatomy to 
detemine the actud number of cerebral organs, we can hardly 
fail also to perceive its incompetence for the second part of the 
problem, the determination of their respective positions. Gall 
laid down the luminous principle that the arrangement of 
oro-ans would he found in conformity to the relations of the 
corresponding functions, so as to allow the brain to work as a 
harmonious whole. , The adoption of this principle implies the 
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the present state of the question there is nothing for the 
objective method to rest upon. It is : quite true that Gall 
himself would seem to have arrived at his localisations ana- 
tomically; following, according to his own account, a purely 
emj)irical mode of procedure. But I can hardly suppose that 
this was anything but a didactic artifice, designed with the 
purpose of meeting the first obvious objections. How far such 
a latent motive was excusable, or even useful, is a point I will 
not examine. But I entertain no doubt that Gall was as much 
guided by the direct study of functions in localising his organs 
as in fixing their number. It is possible that his disciples, 
working on the basis which he left, may have proceeded ob- 
jectively in the new localisations which they have attempted with 
doubtful success. But evidently this could not be done at 
starting; no plan but the subjective was possible. While 
therefore I shall have frequent occasion to rectify Gall’s opinions 
on this subject, I shall in fact merely be making better use of 
the method pursued by himself in his original meditations, 
although he may have thought fit subsequently to put his 
didactic exposition into a different shape. 

Determination of the number and the locality of cerebral 
organs is, so far as I can see, the furthest limit of the subjective 
method in this enquiry; at all events for the present. No 
further advances can be made as yet on this path, except 
perhaps a few general indications of the relative volume of 
organs, as indicated by the energy of the corresponding func- 
tion. But these must at best be vague, and could not lead to 
any real knowledge of their form or even of their size. In this 
part of the subject the objective method, to which we have now 
given a rational basis, is alone competent. The same may be 
said a fortiori of all that relates to structure properly so called. 
But important as such additional knowledge would undoubtedly 
be, it is not indispensable for effective application of the true 
cerebral doctrine, as well for theoretical as for practical pur- 
poses. In the cerebral theory hete presented, I shall keep 
within the existing limits of positivity as indicated by the only 
method competent to found such a theory; leaving to my 
successors the task of ultimately, employing the objective 
method as soon as the time for it shall have arrived. But the 
difficult sociological questions treated in the second and subse- 
quent volume of this vrork will show; the influence exercised by 
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this Theory of the Brain even in its pui-ely subjective state; 
and indeed many remarks in the General View were implicitly 

Thetlmracteristie feature then of this most synthetic of all 
biological problems is the entire subordination of statical to 
dynamical conceptions. The gradual process of discoiei> 
must in fact take place in both simultaneously. The pimcipc 
difficulty in either case is to arrive at the true classification o 
intellectual and moral functions, as indicated by careful and 
comprehensive examination of the nature of man and animals. 

If this can be done accurately, it will soon enable us to dis- 
tinguish clearly both the number and the locality of cereoia 
organs. In my Positive Philosophy I have already pointed out 
the importance of this first step in the investigation, expressing 
regret that Gall paid so little attention to it. But I could not 
at that time allow myself to be delayed by any preliminary 
enquiry, not even by this, longer than was absolutely necessary 
to enable me to rise through the Scale of the sciences up o 
Sociology. It was necessary to found this science first, before 
attempting any of the special subjects to which it was to furnish 
the key. I limited myself therefore to a philosophical exami- 
nation of the principal results arrived at by Gall, pointing out 
a few obvious corrections and explaining in general terms the 
improvements which cerebral science still needed. V hen I had 
laid the foundations of Sociology, and thus constituted Posi- 
tivism, I felt that I had now finally reached the point from 
which a systematic revision of all scientific questions became 
possible ; and at the close of my work I expressed the intention 
of undertaking such a revision. It should evidently begin with 
the higher branch of Biology, so intimately connected with the 
present Treatise ; the purpose of which, as I then mentioned, is 
to construct a coherent system of universal science for which my 
former work had laid the true basis. But the preponderance of 
Feeling over Thought, the gradual result of my long philo- 
sophical career, and already established as the central piinciplt- 
of the new Synthesis, had first to be realised as a truth of 
personal experience. This moral regeneration was affected at 
the conclusion of, my arduous labom-s by a sacred influence, 
which though, alas, of too brief duration, is yet ineffaceable. 
Being thus the first to be set free from revolutionary tendencies, 
I felt myself called upon to follow my true mission, the 
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systematic reconstruction of the intellectual and moral order. 
And Iiere it was that I found it impossible to proceed satis- 
factorily with the present Treatise until I had remodelled Gall’s 
great theory. When the immediate and most just claims of 
sorrow had been satisfied, the first philosophical result of the 
renovation which I had experienced appeared in the statement 
of cerebral functions completed on November 2 , I 8485 
appended to this chapter. From this date the second portion 
of my public career has continued without interruption. The 
classification of cerebral functions has frequently occupied me 
since that time, both when I was writing the General View and 
also during the two courses of lectures, the one doctrinal the 
other liistorical, which preceded and followed that work. In the 
three succeeding years the Table has undergone ten revisions, 
the last of which (January 4, 1850) seems to me to be final. It 
is the one adopted in the exposition of the theory here pre- 
sented. 

All the essential differences between this theory and Gall’s 
spring from this process of classification, which hitherto had been 
entirely ignored, and which indeed could only emanate from 
sociological suggestion. The only division of central functions 
to which he had attached real importance, was the fundamental 
distinction between affective and intellectual functions. This 
indeed had always been recognised by common consent ; and the 
only merit of Gall in this respect was to have avoided the 
philosophical illusions by which the good sense of ordinary men 
has been set aside. His other divisions, whether of mental or 
moral aptitudes, were almost arbitrary. And with regard to the 
latter I may mention here his principal mistake, which I was 
myself slow in discovering, that of regarding propensities as 
different from feelings. At the time when I was writing my 
philosophical treatise I was still too much influenced, naturally 
enough, by the weight of his authority to reject this distinction. 
How unmeaning it is appears from the impossibility of defining 
it clearly in detail. Each of the affective functions may in fact 
be called ^propensity in the active state, a mem feeling in the 
passive state. The distinction therefore is only that of the two 
alternating modes of every positive force, of vital and animal 
forces more especially. We find the same alternation in in- 
tellectual functions, although separate names have not been 
applied to the two states. The greater energy of the moral 
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functions renders the distinction more conspicuous. A division 
of this kind was incompatihle with any true cerebral classifica- 
tion. Ultimately I set it altogether aside, and retained only the 
fundamental and commonly received distinction between Intel- 
lect and Heart, insisting upon it even more systematically than 
G all had done. So far I have simply consolidated and developed the 
great and unappreciated service of this philosopher in giving to 
an important practical truth the stamp of theoretical coherence. 
The preponderance of the Heart over the Intellect becomes thus 
an acquisition of positive science, and rises beyond reach of 
sophistical discussion. - Doubtless Sociology alone can give it 
full validity, showing it to he one of the foundations of true 
religion. But it is important to show that it originates in 
Biology, and that it is exhibited throughout the animal king- 
dom ; an origin which excludes the suspicion of overstrained 
ethical feeling. In the classification of cerebral functions here 
put forward, the relation in question is indicated by the number 
of fimctions and of organs in each division. Thirteen are given 
to the Heart, five only to the Intellect. The moral organs 
moreover may he presumed to he more voluminous than the 
intellectual ; and thus we have a complete anatomical repre- 
sentation of the superior energy of the corresponding attributes. 

Adopting the principal dynamical division of Gall, we shall 
be led to admit also the statical division which completes and 
consolidates it. Taking the evidence which he brings forward 
as a whole, and waiving his special localisations, it ifs'* difficult 
to resist his conclusion, I will only remark that *tll^ subjective 
method here employed would have ?iedv still inoro- ^directly ; to 
the same result. The method is in * fact nottfing' ’ but . the 
logical application of the relative prineipleV whioh^'pdrniits,' or 
rather which hinds us, to form in every enquiry the Simplest 
hypothesis compatible with all the phenomena before us. This 
I liave always considered as the essence of the true scientific 
spirit, even in mathematics. How in this first stage of the 
cerebral problem, all that is really known are the two external 
mechanisms of sensory and of motor nerves. We must regard 
the Brain as forming an anatomical connection between these, 
in a way that shall conform to their respective functions. The 
arrangement of the two parts of the central apparatus will 
therefore be adjusted to :,ithese two extreme terms in the 
cerebral system. Ap|^j'tiius we should be led to place the 
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intellectual organs in front, as being more connected with the 
various mechanisms of sensation; their business being to con- 
centrate and complete internally the external process. The 
rest of the Brain would thus be appropriated to affective 
functions not directly connected with the outer world, and 
with no immediate result but the formation of instincts. And 
it confirms this view that we should be led on other groimds to 
place the moral organs backwards, because of their connection 
with tlie principal mechanisms of motion ; whereas the centres 
of intellectual operations, which do not of themselves lead to 
motion, would be more remote from them. The entire coin- 
dence of these two fundamental conditions seems to me to be 
decisive with regard to this part of our subjective procedure. 

So far then, the new cerebral theory and 'the old continue 
parallel. Beyond this point they diverge widely, notwith- 
standing partial coincidences. I reject, as stated above, Grail’s 
principal division of affective functions ; and, as I shall show 
afterwards, his classification of intellectual functions is even 
more erroneous. But I must dwell a little longer on the im- 
portance of our common basis, in which the sociological method 
has simply to systematise the result of biological induction. 
It is necessary to understand, before we go farther, the essential 
harmony of action between Intellect and Heart. The old word 
Soul should still be adapted to modern ideas so as to express 
their combined operation ; it is as necessary as the two others, 
and is by this time quite as free from an)^ mystical association. 
First, however, I must explain that moral functions should be 
divided into the Affective, properly so-called, and the Active or 
practical. The former precede intellectual oj)erations, the 
latter follow them. The relation therefore between the Heart 
and the Intellect cannot be well understood without explaining 
this preliminary distinction. 

In my Positive Philosophy I have often dwelt, even when# 
treating of cosmological subjects, on the desirability of asso- 
ciating every great theoretical conception with the conclusions 
arrived at by the practical sense of .mankind, of which true 
science is simply the systematic development. And this 
universal maxim is specially applicable to . the study of mo3:al 
questions. Here the reasoning powers of the average of men 
have been more exercised, while ft the, same time systematic 
thought has been less maturely developed. Of all thinkers 
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Gall was the most ready to recognise the value of the aid thus 
afforded. Yet lie did not avail himself of it sufficiently. Had 
he consulted this valuable and spontaneous source of truth 
more carefully he would have avoided the mistake of con- 
trasting propensities with feelings, and would have recognised 
the new distinction which I am here substituting. The common 
sense of mankind has long ago expressed itself upon this point 
I)}" its natural interpreter. Language, the growth of -which 
emanates essentially from the people. The distinction I am 
speaking of is distinctly indicated in two corresponding ways, 
each extremely familiar, especially in the French language ; the 
twofold meaning of the word Heart, and the common acceptation 
of the word Character. The -first word is used, in its moral 
sense, sometimes to express the feeling prompting us to action, 
sometimes the force which carries that feeling into effect : the 
metaphoric use of the word being equally applicable, whether 
it is Intention that we are considering, or Execution. The 
distinction becomes specially apparent when we contrast the 
moral qualities of the two sexes. Here Heart expresses tender- 
ness in the one case, energy in the other. Again, the sense in 
-which the word Oharacter is most frequently used, and which 
is implied when the word stands alone, certainly refers 
to that combination of practical qualities, on which, even in 
the ease of thinkers, all effective results directly depend. It 
is a metaphor in which the judgment of men has powerfully 
expressed the fact that the individuality, whether human or 
animal, is ultimately completed by the faculties of action, and 
that -without these all other attributes, intellectual or even 
moral, would become useless to their owner. 

There can be no question therefore as to the entire reality 
of the distinction here adopted from popular usage, and intro- 
duced systematically into cerebral physiology. It denotes the 
tdifference which there must always be between tendencies 
constituting motives for action, and aptitudes to carry designs 
once formed into effect. The first are more spontaneous, and 
only involve the speculative process so far as is necessary to 
examine the propriety of the desire ; the second must be based 
upon knowledge of the external aim, with a view to accomplish 
the intended action. These latter are therefore more connected 
with -the intellectual functions. Their position therefore should 
be intermediate, or even nearer to the frontal than to the cere- 
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bellar region. This arrangement will become more definite 
when I have defined the elements belonging to each group. 

Here then we have a second step towards the construction 
of the Positive Theory of the human or animal Soul, viewed 
statically or d3mamically. Establishing as our first division 
that of Heart and Intellect, we find the moral functions natu- 
rally divided into affective impulses and active tendencies ; and 
thus we arrive at the three normal terms, Heart in the 
narrower sense of the word, Intellect, and Character. In this 
new division the name Heart remains appropriated to the 
attributes most characteristic of it, as the ordinary use of lan- 
guage requires. The binary arrangement is preferable so long 
as we regard the cerebral organism as a whole ; it stands before 
us then as an ultimate compound of two elements. But we 
pass to the ternary arrangement as soon as we endeavour to 
represent the organism in active operation, this being the 
mode required in every logical progression. Under this, which 
is the more usual mode, the Brain is represented as appro- 
priated to three orders of internal functions; the preponderating 
portion of it, and more especially the posterior region, being 
given to Feeling; the anterior portion to Intellect; the 
central portion to Activity. And to make this general arrange- 
ment clear from the first, I may at once mention that of the 
eighteen cerebral elements which I propose, ten are allotted to 
the Heart, five to the Intellect, three to the Character. 

The synthetic form of the cerebral theory here presented 
makes it possible to examine the nature of the Soul more 
closely without entering into any statical or even dynamical 
details. It oilers a direct representation of the general con- 
sensus between Affective life. Speculative life, and Active life, 
so far as this is common to all animal natures. Feeling or 
Instinct stands but as the essential centre of moral existence, 
in which otherwise there could be no unity.. Through intelli- 
gence and activity the animal comes into relation with external 
bodies, either in the way of perceiving them or of modifying 
them. With this view the two corresponding regions of the 
brain are coniiected respectively with the mechanisms of Sen- 
sation and of Motion. The affective region, on the contrary, I 
conceive as being usually cut off from all, immediate relation 
with these external means of knowledge or of action. Its only 
communication is with the two other cerebral regions, by the 
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agency of wliicli it is bronglit -indirectly into connection with the 
outer world. In this way it receives the impressions by which its 
emotions are aroused, and it transmits the impulses to wdiich 
these spontaneous desires have given rise. Inversely, through 
the same channels of communication, it may act as a stimulus 
to the speculative functions, or may be itself re-excited by 
practical actions. The exact nature of the communication 
here indicated is a point which very possibly may never be 
known. It is not carried on by nerves, properly so called, with 
fibrous envelopes. This however is not a matter of very great 
importance. 

The chief source then of Spontaneity, whether in animals or 
in man, lies in the affective region of the Brain, that which is 
least dependent on external relations. Doubtless each of the 
other regions has its own inherent tendencies, acting in accor- 
dance with the first of the three laws of animal life. This is 
the case even with the speculative region, the least energetic of 
the three. There is in it, unquestionably, as in the others, the need 
of independent exercise, which when satisfied affords immediate 
satisfaction apart from any practical purpose. All the- higher 
animals prove this unmistakably whenever their material 
existence is so far guaranteed as not to he a constant source of 
anxiety to them. It would be needless to bring forward evi- 
dence of similar spontaneity in the case of the practical 
functions, tfie tendency of which to independent activity is far 
mox'e strongly marked. "Vilien insufficiently gratified it gives 
rise to the remarkable phenomenon of Unnui^ which, as George 
Leroy has clearly shown, is far more closely connected wdth 
the active than with the speculative functions. As we rise 
higher in the scale of animality, we find this independent 
wmrking of the intellectual and active powers increasing in 
importance, even when the life of the animal is solitary, Not- 
withstanding all this, however, these functions never become, 
even in out own race, the principal and permanent motors of 
existence. The real unity of life depends invariably upon 
affection of one kind or other. 

So far as the active faculties are concerned this fundamental 
truth has never been seriously contested. It is evident that 
when left to their own spontaneous working, unguided by 
desire, they can result in nothing but disorderly agitation, 
ending soon in profound lassitude. But by a contrast which 



seems at first siglit unaccountable, the corresponding need of 
moral impulse in the case of Man’s intellectual organs lias been 
often denied, although these are far less energetic. The contra- 
diction is easily explained when we remember that the princi- 
pal characteristic of our .race, Social transmission, depends 
mainly upon the Intellect, whicli thus is called into frequent 
and special exercise. In the case of animals, where this service 
is not required, everyone must see that Speculation is essentially 
^subordinated to Desire, and the more so that as Desire in their 
case has a narrower range, its action is more readily appre- 
ciated. The light thus furnished by Biology will enable us to 
resume the application of our theory to the case of social phe- 
nomena without danger of error. And we now see that intel- 
lectual exertion can only result in vague and incoherent 
observations, which become soon very fatiguing, unless it be 
carried on with some affective purpose in view. The only real 
difference in this respect is the nature of the motive, which 
may be either personal or social. And it is hot merely in 
directing and co-ordinating intellectual exertion that the 
motive is required. The fixity or strenuousness of the effort 
depends upon it, even in the simplest operations. Common 
language, the faithful and unconscious depositary of the world’s 
pjractical wisdom, testifies frequently to this relation in many 
familiar expressions implying the necessity of some kind of 
desire, selfish or unselfish, as a condition of observing or of 
reflecting to any purpose. The popular judgment has always 
refuted the vain dreams of theorists as to the spontaneous origin 
of our great mental products. Whatever the intrinsic pleasure 
of intellectual labour, it is certain that it cannot be sustained 
in full energy except for the purpose of directing a course of 
action prompted hy some kind of passion. In a word, the 
consensus in the working of the Soul, whether animal or human, 
is exactly what is described in the words accompanying the 
tabular statement appended to this chapter. We act from 
affection ; we think in order to act. 

From the biological point of view this important truth will 
hardly be disputed, when we think how feeble is the develop- 
ment of the intellectual powers in the solitary state, and how 
overpowering is the preponderance of animal appetites. It is 
however in Sociology that its principal application lies, though 
the difficulties connected with it are greater. Since Progress 
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invariably consists in the development of Order, it is certain 
that the necessity of Affection as the impelling principle of 
Thought and of Action will be found greater in the higher race 
than in the lower, and will increase as the race advances. Were 
it otherwise, the unifying principle would be acting with 
diminished force in the very eases where, owing to greater 
variety and activity of tendencies, the difficulty and the impor- 
tance of consensus were greatest. In fact, however, the reverse 
is the case. As Life rises higher, vital unity becomes more 
perfect. The full explanation therefore of this fundamental 
harmony of the soul is reserved for the next volume, although 
it was well here to give the first intimation of it. The proof 
that Sociology alone can give thorough coherence to biological 
notions of this kind, is the slight effect that they produced 
upon Gall. In spite of his real perception of the harmony of 
animal functions, he lapsed into serious errors with regard to it 
which he could not rectify, nor indeed had he a sufficientty 
strong sense of the bearing of the conception. Its full scope 
can only he seen in the case of Social Life, wffiere the need for 
unity being greater, the source from which alone moral con- 
sensus can proceed becomes more clearly visible. 

To illustrate still further the natural preponderance of 
affection over speculation and action, they should be compared 
with reference to the property of intermittence which belongs to 
all animal functions. There can he little doubt that the three 
divisions of central cerebral functions are all subject to this 
general law no less than the sensory and motor functions. It 
is by no means easy at first sight to reconcile this necessary 
alternation of action and rest with the degree of continuity, 
however partial and temporary, needful for the efficiency of 
every vital process. But we find a speedy solution of this 
difficulty in the symmetry of the organs here considered. We 
have only to suppose that internally as well as externally the 
right and left halves of the mechanism function alternately. 
Bichat was the first to point out this symmetry as a statical 
characteristic of animality, without however perceiving very 
distinctly its relation with the law of intermittence. Gall alone 
.rightly apprehended the connection which I have now merely 
to render more complete and distinct. And here an important 
distinction must exist Between, the affective region of the brain 
and the other two regions.. The direct relation of these latt^er 
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with the external mechanisms of sensation and of motion 
renders them almost as subject as these are to the law of 
intermittence. But the cerebral seat of Affective life, on which 
the consensus of the whole organism depends, calls for more 
sustained activity. Indeed my own view is that as a whole it 
never rests, except so far as rest is implied in the alternation of 
the symmetric parts. Buring the suspension of extej-nal im- 
pressions and of the motions connected with them, the other two 
regions of the brain are periodically lulled to sleep. But the 
affectiv'e region is in constant wakefulness, maintaining the imity 
and continuity of the animal existence. Moreover we must bear 
in mind the influence exercised by the brain over the vegetal 
functions placed in direct and special relation with the principal 
instincts. On both these grounds it seems possible that the 
activity of this region of the brain may be greater during sleep, 
while the two other regions are at rest, than during wakino-. 
The inactivity however of these latter almost always conceals 
these affective operations, so that they seldom leave any distinct 
and permanent traces. In dreams or in delirium we are some- 
times able to watch them; and we then have the surest guide to 
the dominant emotions, which are then free from all external 
constraint. 

And thus systematic thought confirms that* spontaneous 
suggestion of the heart which I took as the special motto for the 
G-eneral View: ‘We tire of thinking, and even of acting; we 
never tire of loving.’ The celebrated and barren discussion of 
metaphysicians as to the intermittence or continuity of the 
higher vital functions is now, by the positive theory of the soul, 
brought to an issue. We have in fact periodical suspension’ 
either partial or complete, of the speculative and active func- 
tions of the brain ; connected as these are with the external 
mechanisms of sensation and motion, which are obviously and 
necessaiily discontinuous. But the preponderating region of 
the brain, shut oS from all direct connection with the outer 
world, may and indeed must function without intermittence, 
through alternation of its symmetric parts. Thus Affective life 
is in a double sense the source of unity for the human or animal 
sold. The consensus of the functions and their continuity both 
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analysis of the moral functions, tlie preponderance of wliicli as a 
whole has been already explained. This will throw light on the 
analysis of the intellectual and active functions to he examined 
afterwards. 

Affective Life, which governs and harmonises the whole of 
existence, falls into two piincipal divisions ; personal and social. 
In the very lowest forms of life, those in which there is no 
separation, or incomplete separation, of sexes, we only find the 
first form. But most of tine higher animals exhibit the second 
form as nndeniahly as Man, though not to the same degree. 
There are consequently, as I have already remarked, two modes 
in which vital unity is attainable ; it may be reached through 
Eo'oism or through Altruism. And I have shown that the full 
development of the latter mode is peculiar to our own race. 
But although this is the case, yet the fundamental struggle 
between two kinds of affective force, of which so much has been 
said by writers on human nature, is not confined to Man. 
There can be no question of its existence, though in a less 
intense and also in a less continuous form, in all the principal 
types of animal life. It must not therefore be left unnoticed in 
Biology, though the systematic examination of the question 
belongs to Sociology, where the subject is considered in the most 
fully developed instance. 

Between these two conflicting elements there can never be a 
perfect balance. Equilibrium of the whole is possible only by 
one of the two gaining the preponderance. The social instincts, 
though not destroyed nor neutralised by the personal, are yet in 
most cases under their dominion, even in our own race when 
principles of action depend upon purely individual considera- 
tions. Indeed such dominion is necessary to enable the animal 
functions to do their proper work ; relating as this always does to 
vegetal existence, the constant and resistless pressure of which 
can alone give fixity to the higher vital processes. The same 
pressure of the lower functions exists in reality in the human 
race; hut this may show itself indirectly in a way tending 
towards the second and opposite mode, in which each lives 
principally for others. For if there were no personal wants 
stimulated by the necessity of preserving life, our collective 
existence would he as objectless and undefined as the life of the 
individual- Here then we have the great problem of human 
life as already presented in the General View ; the whole of this 
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Treatise being an attempt to solve it. The problem consists in 
subordinating as far as possible the personal to the social 
instincts, by referring all to Humanity. The Social State is 
constantly tending towards this complete inversion of the 
individual arrangement by the fact that it necessarily develops 
the weaker instincts and checks the stronger. And though for 
reasons already explained it is only in our own race that this 
tendency can become strikingly prominent, I have sufEciently 
proved its existence in all the higher races, each of whom 
might, under certain circumstances, have spontaneously de- 
veloped into a collective organism. We must therefore take 
this permanent antagonism between the social and personal 
instincts as the natural basis on which to construct the true 
theory of Affective Life ; a theory originating in Biology, and 
fully developed in the final science. 

Such then is the first and principal step in the positive 
classification of elementary propensities, ranged according to 
their decreasing strength and increasiug dignity. It is clearly 
in accordance with the general law which has been shovm 
to govern all classifications, beginning with that of the 
abstract sciences, the law of diminishing generality and in- 
creasing complication. Applying this taxonomic principle to 
the case before us, we have now to decompose, first the personal, 
then the social instincts, into propensities insusceptible of 
further reduction ; and secondly, so to arrange them that their 
succession may present a developed series between the two terms 
already fixed. We must intercalate, that is, between complete 
Egoism and complete Altruism, the various intermediate affec- 
tions ; the plan followed being always that of binary decomposi- 
tion. Following out the general spirit of the subjective method ; 
the dynamical aspect will, as before, be presented first, and 
subsequently the statical. 

Adopting this logical order, I have first to complete the 
preliminary outline of the affective series by assigning the 
anatomical position of the two extreme terms. Here however 
we shall find no serious difficulty; ,we are guided by the 
principles previously laid down as to the harmony which regu- 
lates psychical operations. And the result arrived at inspires 
the more confidence, that it agrees in all essential points with 
the leading ideas of Gall, whose genius so often compensated the 
errors of his method. We have akeady accepted the view that 
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cerebral functions are higher in quality and inferior in force as 
we proceed from behind forwards. This of itself would lead us 
to appropriate the anterior extremity of the adective region to 
the social feelings, reserving the larger portion for the personal 
instincts ; the hinder position always belonging to the less noble 
propensity. And we find this arrangement confirmed by the 
necessity of placing the benevolent inclinations in proximity to 
the intellectual organs. Between these two higher orders of 
attributes there is a special and intimate harmony. Altruism, 
when energetic, always directs and stimulates intelligence more 
effectively than Egoism, even in the lower animals. It supplies 
a wider field, a more difficult aim, and also a larger share in the 
common effort. This last point especially has not been suffi- 
ciently considered. Egoism has no need of intelligence to 
perceive the object of desire; it has but to discover the modes 
of satisfying it. Altruism on the contrary cannot so much as 
become acquainted, without intellectual effort, with the external 
object towards which it is ever tending. The connection of 
Intellect with Love is more prominent in the Social State, 
because the collective object of sympathy is more difficult of 
apprehension. But even in domestic life it is always clearly 
visible among all the more highly organised races. 

The general outline of Affective Life is now before us under 
the statical as well as the dynamical aspect. The next step will 
be, before proceeding to further detail, to introduce the inter- 
mediate class of propensities ; and thus to transform a combina- 
tion of two elements into a series of three terms. Here we 
shall find no difficulty either anatomical or physiological. 
Evidently, between the direct self-interest of the isolated in- 
dividual and social sympathy, properly so called, there is an 
egoism of an indirect kind, which, without ceasing to be per- 
sonal, yet springs from the relations of the individual to liis 
fellow-beings, with the view of rendering them a means of 
personal gratification. The small group of organs appropriated 
to these intermediate functions would be situate at the upper 
part of the back region of the brain. The full description of it 
win come afterwards, between that of pure egoism and pure 
altruism. In this way we shall at once be able to arrange the 
affective functions in a progressive series, proceeding always on 
the plan of binary decomposition and ternary succession. 

Self-interest of the direct kind, the primary and funcla- 
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A-idual. It IS the only instinct which is strictly universal no 
animal sijporting life without it. Even in the hLan race it is 
the foundation on which all the others are raised. Dante’s 
mcomp^able genius indicates its inevitable preponderance in 
the profound words which end the striking narrative of Ugolino. 

T agonised feelings of 

the father; 1 oscia, pm che ’I dolor, pot'e ’I digiuno. 

_ A™ yet aali omitted this instinct altogether. Perhaps 
indeed the very fact of its predominance induced him to give 
way to the old physiological prejudice that it could not be fi^xed 
m any special site. But it is only in the lowest gi-ade of the 
animal scale, where all anatomical distinction is lost in perfect 
lomogeneity, that such an organ is likely to be wanting. Every- 
where else we should expect to find it; and its importance wiH 
increase as the animal is higher in the scale, because the 
propensities become more various, and their divergent forces 
wouM distract attention from self-preservation were there not a 
special organ appropriated to it. Gall’s successors have indeed 
-oked for it, but in a confused and empirical way. The 

wT T 7?'-^ proceeding would seem to 

leave little doubt, in minds penetrated with the true spirit of our 

suljective theory, as to where it should be placed. The nutritive 
as possible to the motor apparatus and tof.hp ™- 
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reproductive instinct, to whicli Gall liad appropriated the whole. 

We come now to the preservation of the Kace, 
have obviously two separate instincts, 
maternal ; the former being superior in energy, 
dignity. Throughout the animal scale we 
between them clearly marked. — 
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lave in detail tlie tliree first terixib oi fclic 
,t is to sajj the three instincts of preserva- 
:aal, and maternal. The increasing rank 
'^y whicli the classification depends are 
arked. And, statically, the gradation from 
of the cerebellum to the lateral, and thence 
ior region of the cerebrum, is not less appa- 
rent. The continuity of action, which I have already spoken 
of as common to the whole affective region, obtains unquestion- 
ably in the first of these three instincts. The solicitude for 
self-preservation is unremitting. The other two, though at first 
sight seeming intermittent, will not be so regarded when \ve 
look at the cases where their action is not thwarted by external 
restraint. When the natural satisfaction of the instinct is 
impeded, as is often the case, it does not, in the higher races 
at leavst, cease to act, but simply seeks another issue. 

Succeeding to the series of preservative instincts, we have 
two of a more elevated and less universal kind ; the instincts ot 
Improvement. I have named them in my Table the MiUtary 
and the IndiistHal instincts, giving a more systematic and 
extended meaning to terms hitherto limited to human affairs. 
Higher and less energetic than the preceding, they are more 
directly concerned with the animal fmictions, whereas the 
former were principally concerned with vegetal life. They 
belong, nevertheless, like those, to the egoistic division ; since 
in stimulating the animal to ameliorate his condition they 
appeal only to self-gratification. Such amelioration may be 
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attained by eitlier of two ways, which often co-exist : by tlie 
destruction of obstacles, or by the; construction of instruments. 

The first mode is by no means confined, as might be supposed 
to the carnivorous races. On the contrary, it is more universal 
than the second, being- at once more indispensable and more 
easy. No animal, whether herbivorous or carnivorous, can 
exist wuthout destroying many of the objects round it ; and not 
merely inanimate but animate objects, sometimes indeed, as in 
the case of sexual combats, beings of its own species. Spm-z- 
heim showed sound judgment in generalising the conception of 
t lis instinct, which by Cfall had been restricted to its more 
salient manifestations. Tlie Industrial instinct is more rare, 
and IS less obvious. Yet it is sufficiently prevalent throughout 
the animal kingdom to be incorporated into the bioloo-ical 
treatment of the subject. True, it is only in the human “race 
hat it IS fully developed. But the same thing really may be 
said of the Military instinct. In no other race does War result 
in permanent conquest, even of an individual kind. The con- 
structive instinct, like the Social, has been too much limited to 
a tew exceptional species, which would seem to be dispersed 
arbitrarily through the animal kingdom. But in one form or 
other it should exist in every case where the instincts of preser- 
vation, especially the maternal instinct, render special opera- 
■lons necessary. The meaning Mtherto attached to it has been 
too restricted.^ It should include every sort of tendency leading 
in the direction of amelioration of condition ; and such ten- 
dencies must very often be esthnated quite apart from actual 
results, most of the constructive animals being much hampered 
in their efforts, principally by man’s interference. This 
confusion as to the function has led to a serious error with 
regard to the seat of the organ, which has been placed by Grail 
in proximity to the organs of intellect. With the military 
instinct he was more successful. In the subjective theory here 
presented, both would be placed in the posterior cerebral reg-ion ; 
the organ of the militaiy instinct behind that of the industeal! 

All essential conditions appear to me to combine in rano-in<i 

them, the first by the side of, the second above, the maternal 
instinct. 

Having fixed the arrangement, and position of the five inierme- 
egoistic instincts, it becomes easy to. extend the' series to pen^S' 
those mtermediate propensities which. lead us ultimately by a 
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:.T,o«ot gradual traiisitioii to the social instiBcts. The transition con- 

■ sists of two affections which, though often confounded, are yet \ eiy 

distinct : Pride, or the love of Power ; and Vanity, or the love of 
Airprobation. Both are essentially personal,- whether in their 
origin or in their object. But the means through which these 
instincts are to be gratified give them a social character, and 
render their tendencies far more modifiable than those ^vjhich 
we have been just considering, not merely in the ease ot Alan, 
but in that of other races. There is, however, a considerable 
difference between them in this respect. Vanity, as Gall very 
clearly perceived, is to be ranked above Pride. The facility with 
which it is modified by external influences is indeed so marked 
as to lead some thinkers very erroneously to credit it with 
originating the social instinct, which on the contrary it pre- 
su]^oses. A comprehensive glance at the animal kingdom is 
all that is needed to correct this elementary mistake, so 
mischievous in its moral consequences. In the case of Ma.n, 
the distinction between these two intermediate propensities 
may be looked upon as the first natural origin of the division 
between the two social powers, which thus finds its root in the 
; constitution of the Brain. Each of these instincts aims alike 

at personal ascendancy ; but the one aims at it by force, the 
opinion. Pride therefore seeks positions of command , 
Vanity seeks the consultative influence of conviction or per- 
suasion. Now, as I have already explained , in the General 
View, this essentially corresponds with the permanent distinc- 
tion between the temporal and spiritual powers. 

As to the situations of these intermediate propensities, 
S. Gall’s view requires but slight modification. Our subjective 

m construction is now so far advanced that little hesitation can 

],e felt with reference to inclinations so strongly marked. The 
Up laore personal of the two should be placed below the other ; 

pP' ^j]ja,t is to say, by the side of the industrial organ ; the other 

F and more social being situated above that organ. Thus the 

larger of the two, affective regions ends as it begins with an 
m-onn occupying a central position. Here then we complete, 
both statically and dynamically, the series of the seven 
personal instincts common to most of the higher animals. 

; gooiaijn "We have now to consider the culminating point of the 

j affective series ; the social or altruistic propensities, towards 

u wer aiii- .p^jjjch the preceding . terms of the series have been gradually 
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leading us. The increase in dignity and decrease in energy 
which have formed throughout our principle of classification, 
are here in full prominence. But there is a certain compensa- 
tion for their inferiority of force in their natural capability for 
more complete development, since they can he shared by all 
simultaneously, not merely without antagonism, but with an 
increase of pleasure resulting from such community of feeling. 
Although, as I have already explained, it is only in our own 
race that this characteristic property can be fully manifested, 
its first appearance should be noted in Biology, as the best 
preparation for examining it afterwards more thoroughly in 
Sociology. That these higher instincts are shared by many 
animal species is beyond question. They exist sometimes in a 
higher degree of intensity than in Man ; and independently of 
this they are not complicated with social institutions and intel- 
lectual influences. Here consequently it is that their true 
character can be rigorously defined, so as to leave no room for 
uncertainty. Without the aid afforded by the observation of 
animals, our feeble reasoning powers would never have been 
able to withstand the sophistical attempts of theology and on- 
tology to disprove the existence of innate sympathetic instincts; 
and indeed they still remain unacknowledged by minds who 
reject the validity of this appeal. 

The principal tendency of these higher propensities is in social in- 
the direction of a complete revolution in the mode of attaining source of 
Vital Unity, In a complicated organism the harmony of. the 
whole must always depend upon adequate subordination of all 
spontaneous impulses to one preponderating principle. Now 
such a i^rinciple may either be egoist or altruist. Hence the 
distinction already mentioned between the two modes of estab- 
lishing the vital consensus. The second of these modes sur- 
passes the first, as being the only one compatible with the social 
state. But more than this, the unity attained by it is, even 
from the individual aspect, more complete, more easy, and 
more permanent. The lower instincts derive their incentives 
to conduct from purely individual sources ; , and as these are 
both numerous and varied in character they are incompatible 
with any fixity of action, or even with any permanence of 
character, except during the, periodic activity to which each of 
the stronger appetites is in turn excited. The individual must 
subordinate himself to an Existence outside itself in order to 
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find in it the source of his own stability. And this condition 
cannot be efFectnally realised except under the impulse of 
propensities prompting him. to live for others. The being, 
whether man or animal, who loves nothing outside himself, and 
really lives for himself alone, is by that very fact condemned to 
pass his life in a miserable alternation of ignoble torpor and un- 
controlled excitement. Evidently the principal fea^ture of 
Progress in all living things is that the general consensus which, 
we have seen to be the essential attribute of vitality should 
become more perfect. It follows that happiness and w^orth, as 
well in individuals as in societies, depend on adequate ascend- 
ancy of the sympathetic instincts. Thus the expression, Live 
for Others^ is the simplest summary of the whole moral code of 
Positivism. And Biology should indicate the germ of this 
principle, presenting it in a form uncomplicated by disturbing 
influences. 

hTone but our own race,, as 1 have already explained, can 
bring this constitution of things to full maturity, by tlie es- 
tablishment of Sociocracy as the result of a long course of pro- 
bation, which for the advanced part of humanity is now com- 
plete. Still, many other races might reach a similar result by 
exchanging savage independence for voluntary subjection, as is 
the case already with those whose organisation is specially 
favourable to it. Thus a vast Biocracy will gradually arise ; 
and its extension to all species susceptible of discipline will be 
one of the principal results of the moral and social regeneration 
of mankind. The affiliation of these lower races implies their 
possession of affections identical with those which, more highly 
developed, or working under more favourable conditions, lie at 
the root of human sociability. Th ese nobler instincts tend there- 
fore to become preponderant in all animals capable of subjecting 
themselves to Man, though such subjection has often been 
absurdly attributed to slavish fear. 

These liigher propensities are few in number : to attempt 
however to reduce them to one would be to fall back into the 
metaphysical confusion from which Gall has delivered us. He 
distinguished with great clearness three instincts, requiring 
merely a more' systematic conception of their functions ; Attach- 
ment, Veneration,, and lastly, Goodness or universal Love, tlie 
feeling imperfectly represented by theologians under the name 
of Christian Charity. The natural arrangement of this group 
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agreeing obviously with our general principle of Classification, 
terminates the affective series. Like all the- preceding groups, 
we reach it through a process of binary decomposition. The 
primary division of the sympathetic instincts evidently turns 
on the special or general character of their aim. In the first 
case they will be more intense but less noble. This is why 
they have been spoken of slightingly under the title of collective 
egoism ; an irrational and exaggerated expression, showing a 
thorough misunderstanding of their essential and permanent 
feature, tlie tendency to live for others. Rut in this first 
division are comprised two propensities which, as the}^ differ in 
their degree of speciality, it is important clearly to distinguish. 
Ti]e word Attachment, given by common consent to the first of 
these, is admirably chosen, indicating as it does the greater 
energy of the more limited affection. Its full force is only felt 
when it binds two individuals together. The life of the family 
is a sufficient and indeed is the most suitable sphere for its 
action. Consequently v/e find it highly developed among 
animals, and often to an even higher degree than in Man. It 
leads them in many cases to monogamy, reaching sometimes to 
the ultimate point of widowhood. The second of the two special 
sympathies is Yeneiation, properly so called. The object of 
this instinct is always definite, but admits of far wider scope 
than that of which we have been speaking. Its essential 
characteristic is voluntary submission. It is therefore princi- 
pally manifested towards superiors, whereas the previous instinct 
operates between equals. We find this noble feeling in many of 
the animals, although less frequeutly than simple attachment. 
Some even carry it to the point of worship of the dead, as in 
many recorded instances of dogs and their masters. Grail, 
whose combative life was not favourable to the exercise of this 
instinct, had but a very imperfect understanding of its nature. 
It was more successfully handled by Spurzheim, and especially by 
Broussais, who crowned his noble career so honourably by the 
conscientious energy with which he studied and disseminated a 
doctrine which he had previously misunderstood. This impor- 
tant instinet forms a natural transition between individual 
Attaclment and universal Love. This last is the supreme term 
of the affective series. It admits of , many degrees, but is not 
divisible into any otlier, being characterised by the collective 
nature of its aim, whatever the extent, of the collection. From 
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tlie loye of the tribe or community to the widest patriotism, or 
to sympathy with all beings who can be brought to share a 
common life, the feeling never alters in character* Only it 
becomes at once weaker and more elevated as it extends more 
widely, following the law common to the whole affective series. 
Animals have it in a less degree than the other two sympathetic 
propensities. It should not however be looked upon as an 
exclusive attribute of our race, though it forms its most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. By a happy ambiguity of language 
the same expression is used to designate the widest exercise of 
this highest affection, and also the race in whom it exists to 
the highest degree. And as in this fullest sense it is incom- 
patible with any feeling of hatred to other races, there is little 
inconvenience in using the term as the expression of the largest 
and most universal form of sympathy. The reader will there- 
fore understand my motive in applying the name of Humanity, 
in my Table of Cerebral Functions, to the best type of vital 
unity, which, as the foregoing remarks will have shown, tends 
more and more towards dependence upon this instinct. 

Before leaving the analysis of this group, which brings the 
Affective series to a close, I must not omit to notice its profound 
ethical importance. It is of course a less dangerous mistake to 
confound all the social sympathies in one than to ignore their 
existence altogether. But this vague mode of regarding them 
is inadequate in theory and is still more mischievous in practice. 
It leads indeed sometimes to mo'st subversive consequences, as 
may be seen but too clearly in the present state of the human 
race ; the advanced portion of it being led by this error into the 
most dangerous aberrations, both private and public. It would 
be out of place to develop this thought at present ; I only 
mention it to show the great service rendered by systematic 
biology in demonstrating the natural source of that education of 
the feelings on which the whole discipline of our race depends. 
When studied in the animal kingdom, the separation and 
progression of these sympathies become evident to the most 
obstinate of metaphysicians. Not merely must he acknowledge 
the distinction in name, but also the gradation in dignity and in 
energy, and farther, what is extremely important, their succession 
in time. Building on this, foundation. Sociology is the better 
able afterwards to show the folly and danger of tendencies which 
ruin the whole training of the affections, by aiming at once and 
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without preparation at the highest of the sympathiesj instead of 
regarding it merely as the final term. 

As to the locality of these three instincts, GalFs solution, 
except for the first of them, may be left untouched. And we 
cannot fail to admire the remarkable insight into statical as 
well as dynamical relations, which he showed in the case of the 
last. From deficiency in systematic method, the great founder 
of cerebral physiology had been induced to place Attachment in 
close relation to the egoistic organs and away from the two 
other sympathetic instincts. But with the organ of Benevolence 
he was more successful ; and from this point we may start in 
defining generally this superior division of the affective region. 
Allotting the highest median portion of the frontal division to 
Benevolence, Veneration, in accordance with Gall’s view as 
rectified by Spurzheim, should be placed immediately behind it. 
But between these two and the highest of the personal instincts 
I should leave an interval, to be occupied, as I shall state 
afterwards, by one of the three practical organs. Attachment I 
would place laterally to Veneration. Its organ sloping from 
before backwards connects itself below with that of the Love of 
Approbation ; and in this way it maintains the continuity of the 
affective region, notwithstanding the break in the median line. 
When I come to speak of the active region it will be readily 
seen that this exceptional arrangement is required by the 
general plan of this subjective theory. It brings the noblest 
part of the affective region Into special prominence. The 
general superiority which Gall rightly attributed to median over 
lateral organs serves as an additional illustration of tlie higher 
quality of this social region. It has two median and one lateral 
organ, while the personal region has four lateral and three 
median. Sloreover this highest part of the affective region, 
which is in direct proximity to the speculative region, wdll have 
fewer points of contact than any other part, either with the 
motor apparatus, or with the vegetal viscera. Its nearness 
however to the intellectual organs does not involve its sharing 
their interm ittence, since it is not brought into contact with 
the outer world. The perpetuity of function, which I ha\^e 
mentioned as a property of the whole affective region, extends to 
the social organs, at least in the proportion of their energy. 
When sufficiently developed, their activity will naturallj’' be 
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constant, alternating between each symmetric organ in all those 
races which rise to social or even to domestic life. 

This concludes the first of the three divisions of my cerebral 
theory. An important application is suggested by it, which 
though it can only be studied properly in Sociology, yet, being 
co3nmx>n to Sian with the lower animals, should be briefly 
indicated here. 

Gall deduced from his whole scheme a remarkable though 
somewhat vague classification of human character which Broussais 
subsequently developed. But as his classification of the affective 
functions was defective, and his conception of the intellectual 
functions altogether erroneous, the attempt was necessarily a 
failure, except as indicating one of the most valuable con- 
sequences of a sound cerebral theory. As, however, coinect 
classification is the most useful feature of the cerebral theory 
here put forward, I shall add a few remarks upon this natural 
application of it. It will he simpler to confine it in the first 
instance to the affective region ; and this is why I speak of it 
here. Practically, the classification of the various types of a 
species must depend mainly on the natm:e of the impulses which 
habitually govern action, irrespectively of intellectual faculties, 
which Gall was wrong in mixing ujd with them. Besides, even 
supposing that such classification were intended solely for the 
liiiman race, it would still be a mistake to base it, as Gall did, 
upon any absolute distinction between humanity and animality ; 
the radical identity of which under every aspect, subject to 
differences of degree, we have just verified. 

With these remarks we may now review this whole group of 
elementary propensities ; five purely personal, three purely 
social, and two intermediate, that is to say, personal in aim and 
origin, social in their modes of action. Their statical distribu- 
tion represents their dynamical relations, and may thus be 
useful as the logical equivalent of these. The first glance at 
this great series of affections, common to all the more important 
species, suggests a natural classification of the various types in 
each race, according as one or other order of propensities may 
govern its action. And it may he accepted with the more 
confidence that it simply results in giving a systematic form to 
the practical judgment of men, which on such a subject is of 
undoubted competence, . We have here in the first place the 
general distinction between good and bad, including all who are 
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under the dominion of strongly marked egoistic or altruistic 
instincts. But the numbers who can be definitely ranged in 
either of these two extreme classes are always small, nor are they 
equal; the proportion in which they stand to each other 
determining our opinion of the character of the race. In all 


races the large majority. 


greater 


in some, , in others less, 


oscillates between these two principal types without displaying 
any well marked tendency. A third type however may be 
noticed, in which the two intermediate propensities are pre- 
dominant. This class is not uncommon among the social races, 
most of the leaders belonging to it. Among mankind it aims 
either at power or at influence, according as the more social or 
the more personal of these two equivocal instincts is the 
stronger. 

Such then would be the classification of a species, so far as 
relates to this most important of the three cerebral regions. It 
may be carried to any extent that may be practically required 
by examining each class of aifeetions more closely, as illustrated 
in the case of the intermediate instincts. I have confined the 
examination to feelings, with the view of rendering the result 
more intelligible and more susceptible of application. But 
though a nature may be defined by the qualities of the heart, it 
must remain undeveloped unless the mind and the character 
supply the requisite means of action. Deficient capacity, 
theoretical or practical, may sometimes conceal the quality of 
the aflfective type. But careful examination will always reveal 
its true nature, whether in animals or in men. 

The most essential portion of my cerebral theory is now 
completed. The two portions that remain will require less time 
and labour. I deal first with the speculative region, the 
function of which is to find the means of satisfying the various 
desires ; and secondly with the active region, which directs the 
execution of projects when thus formed. 

With regard to the intellectual functions I differ from Gall 
almost as widely as he differed from his metaphysical pre- 
decessors. So wide indeed is my disagreement, that, by dis- 
pensing me from much special discussion, it simplifies my 
exposition of the' subject. It will be. necessary however to 
explain in a few words the faulty nature of Gall’s mode of 
procedure and its contrast with that st^gested by sociological 
principles. A brief statement of our principal differences will 
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sufSciently indicate the general spirit of my own doctrine, which 
will then require but few details to render it clearly intelligible. 

In the absence of all systematic method, Gall constantly 
oscillated between the suggestions of his own mind and em- 
pirical observation, without ever proceeding on any regular plan. 
This fluctuation however, which then was inevitable, did not 
seriously interfere with the first attempt to work out the 
physiology of the brain so far as the propensities were concerned. 
Here his logical deficiencies were compensated by a powerful 
combination of two most eiSScient instruments; the common 
sense of mankind, and the observation of animals. In this 
subject no one had gone utterly astray except the philosophers, 
whose endless points of discord had done little except hide 
the truth. In this part of the subject Gall’s success was due 
rather to vigour of character than to intellectual superiority ; 
as I have befor^.^ remarked was the case with Kepler in the 
discovery of his second law. When once he had broken entirely 
loose from the metaphysical delusions as to the sovereignty of 
mind, popular instinct soon led him to see that in actual life the 
Heart , was the principal arbiter. To examine its preponderance 
more thoroughly he was thus induced to employ the method of 
observation of animals, where there are no mental influences and 
social institutions to complicate it. Consequently his special 
remarks on the, various propensities are for the most part 
extremely judicious. The alterations and eliminations which I 
have found necessary are few and of secondary importance. All 
that was left for me to do was the important work of studying 
the affections as a whole, so as to form them into a progressive 
series ; a task which Gall had. not even attempted. With this 
exception, the result of my own examination has been to adopt 
all his principal conceptions, statical as well as dynamical. 

But with the intellectual functions the case was altogether 
different. Here Gall was not helped by the study of the lower 
animals ; and the light derived from the common judgment of 
men was too confused, and needed the application of a theory 
beyond his grasp. Notwithstanding this, he burst vigorously 
through the oppressive confusion of metaphysical prejudice. 
His own conclusions were indeed shallow and in every respect 
unworthy of him; still, ephemeral as they were, there was 
sufficient reality in them to assist me in ascending to the true 
encyclopsBdic point of, view by founding the science of social 
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collective evolution of the race; because it is only here that 
mental phenomena can display their real character. This then 
is the source of the very serious differences between Gall and 
myself on this great subject; a subject impossible to investigate 
adequately till the completion of my philosophical treatise. 

It would be superfluous to dwell on any special mistakes of His muiti- 
Gall in this part of the subject. Avoiding the confusion distincUoL 
hitherto caused by faulty generalisation, his want of a true pphension 
encyclopaedic theory led him to multiply distinctions too much, 
often most frivolousty. Aiming blindly at reality, his analysis 
became empirical and incoherent. Again, in his resistance to 
the exaggerated ideas of metaphysical writer^jl^s to the subjec- 
tion of the intellect to the externar senses. Gall went to the 
opposite extreme of narrowing their proper field, and of attri- 
buting the principal facts of sight and hearing to special 
cerebral organs. Without dwelling further however on these 
special criticisms, I pass to his more excusable and less re- 
cognised errors witli regard to the general phenomena of 
intelligence. 

In Gall’s immortal disquisition upon the doctrines of the 
psychologists and the ideologists, only the negative part is really 
satisfactory. The utter futility of their explanations of logical 
processes, their vague mode of regarding such faculties as 
Attention, Memory, Will, &c. as elementary attributes, he 
clearly demonstrated. But the conception which he proposed to 
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modes of being common to all the organs, but as results of the 
various mental functions in combined action. 

My first position is that they belong exclusively to the in- 
tellectual organs. I cannot adopt G-alPs view, even as amended 
by Spurzlieim, tha.t they are properties of the affective organs 
also. Xot only can these latter organs not be credited with 
Memory^ Judgment, nor Imagination ; but even Sensation, in 
the strict sense of that word, must be denied them, in spite 
of their high degree of sensibility. The practical wdsdom of 
mankind has long ago spoken, and very justly, of all propensi- 
ties as blind. To feel and to desire are the peculiar and sole 
functions of these organs ; whether in the active or the passive 
state. Their nature consequently consists in emotions, resulting 
in impulses ; hut not admitting of cognition ; not, therefore, of 
judgment. In their highest degree of activity, even when 
exalted by disease, they are w^holly unconscious of their own 
condition. It can only be taken cognisance of by the intellec- 
tual organs, supposing that these are not too much preoccupied 
to perceive this internal process as though it were an external 
object. G-albs view would make it inexplicable that for a long 
time the propensities .were believed, however erroneously, to 
have tlieir seat in the vegetal, viscera, which evidently can have 
nothing to do with cognition. And if cognition and judgment 
are denied to the affective organs, they cannot be endowed 
Avith Memory or Avith Imagination. All appearances to the 
contrary spring from their necessary reaction upon the intellec- 
tual region, the operations of which they direct and stimulate. 
The limitation of their action is verified only too clearly and too 
painfully in cases where Ave are unable to recall former emotions, 
however deep, in spite of the keenest desire to do so, unless thej^ 
have left some trace by which the intellect can recall the neces- 
sary images and signs. Of all the supposed attributes of Intel- 
lect attributed by Gall to the affeetiA^e organs, he was right 
only in one, the Will : and this indeed he ought to have referred 
to them exclusively, Will, properly speaking, is nothing but 
the ultimate condition of Desire, when, after the deliberative 
mental jjrocess, the appropriateness of some dominant impulse 
has been recog'nised. It is quite true that the intellectual 
organs have also their special desires, clue in their case, as in 
CA^ery other, to the necessity for activit}^; in accordance with 
the first laAV of Animal Life. But the energy of these is too 
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slight ever to result in what can. truly he called a Will, callable 
of determining conduct. Conduct is invariahly suggested by 
the affective impulses. 

Memory and Imagination then, as well as Cognition and 
Judgment, are, as had been always supposed, attributes of the 
pure intellect. But as they are not functions common to the 
whole brain, so neither are they special functions. They are 
composite results, due to the combined action of the elementary 
intellectual functions hereafter defined. 

All positive studies, spontaneous or systematic, show the Evenjudg- 
utter futility of the distinction ordinarily made between Obser- 
vation and Judgment. The mind’s internal operations are in 
every case a direct or indirect prolongation of external impres- 
sions, and conversely, the latter, even in the simplest instances, 
are always complicated by the former. Every one of our beliefs, 
as Kant saw very clear Ij^, is at the same time subjective and 
objective; involving both an active and a passive condition of 
the mind. The real bearing of this great logical conception is 
an extension to intellectual operations of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Biology, the correspondence of organism and environ- 
ment common to every vital phenonienon. Poets, and with 
them the public, of whose instincts they are the best interpre- 
ters, have been far before philosophers in recognising the truth 
that in the most commonplace perceptions of external fact, there 
is often a most intricate combination of the faculties of obser- 
vation and reasoning, so vainly dissevered by metaphysical 
analysis. One reflection, easily verified, would be enough to 
prove the reality of this combination. Cognition is never effec- 
tive until the outward impression corresponding to it has been 
repeated sufficiently often, Now it is only in tlie first percep- 
tion that the mind can be purely passive. By the time the 
second comes, the mind is already prepared for it, and associates 
it with all its previous store of cognitions. And even at starting 
there is never that isolation of the contemplative faculties 
imagined 1>y metaphysical writers, who entirely neglect the 
principal source of intellectual activity, the reaction of tlie heart 
on the mind. The admirable work of Cervantes is a profound 
illustration of the mode in which emotion modifies sensation. 

Here the writer has anticipated every biologist in sketching the 
true theory of insanity. The skilful exaggeration of his pictures 
represents very clearly the normal state for those who know how 
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to use Broussais’s fundamental principle of the general relation 
of Disease to Health. Between the systematic field of positive 
science and the spontaneous field of common sense there is no 
sharp line of demarcation. The first being only a prolongation 
for special purposes of the second, it offers a clearer because 
more highly developed example of the ordinary mental process. 
And it consists invariably, as I have so often remarked, in con- 
structing the best hypothesis capable of representing the observed 
phenomena. This universal principle of positive Logic is 
constantly and spontaneously put in practice in the business of 
common life, from which all our scientific theories in tlie first 
instance emanate. The simplest judgment as to an external 
fact may be put into the form of a scientific problem, in which 
the mind endeavours to produce a conception that shall har- 
monise with the total sum of impressions received from without. 
The less distinct these impressions are, the greater is the effort 
of the mind to substitute its own combinations, which often are 
very subtle and far-fetched. When there is a strong desire for 
a decision, and yet no external facts sufficient to justify it, it is 
sometimes founded on purely internal reasons, due simply to a 
strong reaction of the Jleart upon the Intellect. Situated as 
the mind is between impressions from without and impulses 
from within, it has no choice but to decide upon these latter 
grounds when the former are wanting, unless indeed it abstain 
from a verdict altogether ; and this is often impossible. This 
condition of the reasoning faculties, in which the Intellect is 
not merely the servant of the Heart, but in the truest sense its 
slave, is often realised in animals. Not in them exclusively, 
however. We find it in Man, even when not insane. It was 
the normal condition, as will be subsequently explained, during 
the long infancy of the human race, when theological beliefs 
prevailed. 

I have dwelt somewhat fully on the constant participation 
of the reasoning faculties in processes attributed to mere sensa- 
tion. It will not be necessary to go over the same ground with 
regard to Memory, and still less with regard to Im.agination. 
These are evidently operations of a more diflScult kind ; it is 
therefore even less possible to look at them as true elementary 
functions, either special or common to all the cerebral organs. 
To recall an internal impression requires in many cases an 
intellectual effort of the same kind as to discover an external 
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fact ; an effort consisting in a series of inductions and deductions 
based on mutual relations. The only spontaneous part of the 
process is the tendency of impressions to reproduce themselves, 
in accordance -with the second law of animality. But there is 
a Avide difference betAveen this general phenomenon of animal 
life and Memory, properly so called, Avhich is alrvays an intel- 
lectual operation. Still more evident is the association of all 
the speculatiA-e faculties in the case of Imagination. Its 
pictures presuppose very often combinations less abstract 
indeed, but not less profound, than those of the scientific 
thinker. Philosophers are already agreed as to the futiKty of a 
classification of intellectual products based on these so-called 
faculties ; and they are equally useless for classifying' indi- 
viduals. Both these facts show them to be composite results 
of all the mental functions combined. G'all’s Avell-known 
arguments founded on special memories are more specious than 
sound. A more searching analysis Adll always show that the 
so-called speciality depends on differences of surroundings and 
of antecedents, combined merely mth individual variations in 
the vigour of the lower functions. The only faculty that is 
really special, either in the case of Memory or of Imagination, 
is that of Language, as Avill be explained afterAvards. 

The foregoing remarks will have already removed the prin- 
cipal difiSculty attending the explanation of my own theory of 
Mind. The five elementary functions, and conseonentlv tliA 
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The first distinctioa in mental fuhct ns is that tetwecn 
the faculties of Conception and the faculties of Espiession. 
The latter are indeed in the healthy state always suhordinate 
to the former. But there is every ground for believing that 
they are distinct, and therefore require a special organ. 

Expression presupposes Conception. But it is not the less 
indispensable as the completion of the conceptive process ; not 
merely to transmit the result to the Society or hamily, but as 
evidence that the conception is mature, and as a mode of im- 
proving it. Spontaneous evidence of this close connection is 
furnished in the fact that aU Western languages designate the 
reasoning process by a term which, if traced hack to its (xieek 
root, would express simply Speech. Conversely, in Italian, the 
word Ragionare is used of mere Exposition, he it even the 
simplest statement of fact. 

But associated as these functions are, they are distinct and 
must not he confounded. In diseased states they are often 
separated, the one being exalted, the other lowered. During 
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now becomes more or less requisite for maintaining the relations 
necessary for reproduction. 

When these relations are feeble and transient, it is probable 
that the brain possesses only two speculative organs, one for 
Conception, the other for Expression, in addition to the ordi- 
nary ganglia of external sensation. But when we reach the 
point at which the young are educated, and the true domestic 
state, and very often something like the social state, is formed, 
there arises necessarily a more complicated arrangement. The 
higher of the two functions is divided, although the other 
remains always simple, even in our own race. 

At and above, this point, in fact, we find two sorts of concep- 
tion — one passive, the other active — adjusted to each other, but 
still fundamentally distinct. The first of these in Man may be 
called Contemplation ; the second, Meditation,. By the one the 
Mind receives from without the original material for its con- 
structions, through the medium of the perceptive functions 
performed by the sensory ganglia. It then proceeds by the 
other to form combinations of a more or less general kind with 
the view of guiding conduct. Ideas^ properly so called, that is 
to say, Images, are the result of Contemplation ; •whereas Medi- 
tation produces only Thoughts, In spite of theological and 
metaphysical prejudices -which exalt these faculties into an 
exclusive privilege of our own race, both undoubtedly exist, in 
various degrees of inferiority, throughout the higher part of 
the animal kingdom. For with animals as with ourselves they 
are more or less necessary for personal, domestic, and above all 
for social life ; and this for herbivorous as well as for carnivo- 
rous races. Necessities of nutrition, sexual relations, attention 
to offspring, are constantly calling out observations and reflec- 
tions, which we in our stupid conceit fail to perceive. In all 
these daily experiences animals frequently exhibit higher inven- 
tive power than the writers who disdain them on the strength of 
an intellectual training, which, as the great Molifere said, usually 
consists in knowing what other people have said before them. 
It is not merely in affection and in courage, but also in sagacity 
and foresight, that the unfortunate fox shows himself often 
superior to the crew of aristocrats who chase him. 

To bring our statical conception as before up to the level of 
our dynamical analysis, it will he enough to remark that the 
contemplative function should be placed in the lower portion of 
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operations. A further motive is the desirability ot placing as 
near as possible to the affective region that intellectual organ 
which, %vhen supplied with information from without, passes the 
final decision upon the impulses proceeding from the various 
propensities. These two subjective considerations, both pointing 
in the same direction, seem to remove all doubt as to the 
general probability of the decision. 

In this second analysis of Mind, what was originally pre- 
sented as a Combination, consisting of Conception and Expres- 
sion, is now presented as a Series ; and the natural process of 
thought passing from Contemplation to Meditation, and thence 
to Communication, is thus rendered more intelligible. Even 
yet however, we have not reached the limit beyond which fur- 
ther reduction is impossible. . The faculties of Contemplation 
and Meditation may both be decomposed ; this of course in- 
volving corresponding division of their organs. It need not be 
remarked that this final division, like all the preceding, must 
follow the general principle of classification ; that is, must be 
based on increasing speciality and decreasing importance. 

Proceeding on this double principle, we find, in the first 
place, two modes of Contemplation. The essential character of 
the first is to be Synthetic; it refers to Objects. It deals 
therefore with the Concrete aspect of things. The second on 
the contrary is Analytic ; it takes cognisance of Events. Its 
nature is therefore abstract. From the first we derive cogni- 
tions which are real, but special; from the second we get 
conceptions which are general, hut more or less factitious. 
The latter kind of Contemplation is more used in Science ; the 
former in Art, whether technical or esthetic ; the difference, 
however, not being such as to interfere with the essential 
identity of the intellectual process in both. Here then we have 
the biological confirmation of a principle laid down in the first 
chapter of this Introduction ; the coincidence, philosophically, 
of the antitheses between Concrete and Abstract, and between 
Practice and Theory. In the subdivision of the lower’ part of 
the frontal cerebral region we shall find an anatomical confir- 
mation of both these contrasts. 
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The motive for this subdivision becomes evident when we 
reflect that concrete observation differs from abstract observa- 
tion in being more intimately connected with external impres- 
sions. hTot that the latter is disconnected from them, but that 
it often deals with them indirectly ; operating not on the im- 
pressions themselves, but on the images of them furnished by 
the concrete faculty. For every true Image represents not a 
mere phenomenon, but an Object of some kind. Consequently 
Ideas properly so called emanate from concrete Contemplation 
only. The organ of Abstract Observation therefore should be 
in close relation with the concrete organ, and less immediately 
in contact with the external senses. We place it therefore in 
the median line, strengthening thus at the same time the corre- 
lation of its two symmetrical halves. Concrete Contemplation 
on the contrary will have a lateral organ, each half of which 
will be situated in the region above the eye, and reaching in 
the direction of the ear. 

The proper mode of decomposing the Meditative function 
will commend itself to all true thinkers who clearly understand S’ 

the positive distinction between Induction and Deduction. It ^Deductive, 
is clear that the act of Meditating can be performed in two 
very distinct ways : that is to say, either by laying down prin- 
ciples, or by deducing consequences. The first is the process of 
comparing : the second of co-ordinating. The former ends in 
Greneralisation ; the second in Systematisation. The distinction 
is apparent in every complete Classification ; the first process of 
which is to apprehend the relations enabling us to form groups : 
the second to arrange these groups in hierarchical succession. 

Again, taking a still wider field, we find Inductive meditation 
more concerned with relations of Similitude, that is to say, with 
statical relations; Deductive meditation with relations of 
Succession ; that is, with dynamical relations. Thus the cere- 
bral function which discovers Laws is subdivided as clearly as 
that which observes Facts. 

Consequently, Deductive reasoning, as the more elevated 
and more purely internal process, and at the same time less 
indispensable and less direct, should have a median organ, situa- 
ted in the higher part of the frontal region. On it, more than 
on any other, depends our power of Prevision; and this is a 
reason for bringing it into close contact with that one of The 
nobler propensities which it is its highest , purpose to satisfy. 
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Evidently tlie organ wliich co-ordinates should lie close to the 
instinct which binds together. The organ of Inductive Logic 
would be lateral, and thus in more direct relation with that one 
of the organs of observation which supplies the greater part of 
its data. 

Such then is the subjective arrangement, statical and dyna- 
mical, of the cerebral region devoted to Conception. The result 
of two corresponding analyses has been to show that the great 
speculative function consists of four successive operations, ema- 
nating from four organs, lateral or median : the observation of 
Objects ; the observation of Events; the elaboration of Principles ; 
the elaboration of Consequences. In this general description of 
tlie procedure of scientific thought, we have a perfectly regular 
progression, ending in systematic prevision capable of guiding 
wise intervention. I have not shown the applicability of our 
last decomposition to the case of the lower animals. But there 
can be no doubt of its reality in all cases where we find the 
calculated activity which it is the one object of this cerebral 
apparatus to facilitate. A man must be under the fascination 
of theological or ontological belief, to deny the existence in the 
animal kingdom of deductive capacity without which tlieir 
ordinary life could not he carried on. I may remark that the 
general principles of the subjective theory here stated suggest 
themselves so naturally, that we see them to a certain extent 
underlying, both statically and dynamically, the empirical 
analysis with which G-all and Spurzheim introduce their confused 
description of the intellectual region. 

To complete the speculative series, 'we have now to examine 
the function with which it necessarily terminates, at least in 
social and domestic life. In the lower species, where life never 
rises above individualism, expression consists simply in the vital 
acts themselves ; these forming an involuntary record of the 
impulses from which they emanate. In all cases, however, ot 
concerted action between individuals, a more distinct and direct 
transmission of feelings and of thoughts is necessary. Before 
acting, each has to make it clear what his emotions or his 
projects are, so that he may obtain the sympathy and support 
of his fellows. ' The first effort stimulated by the cerebral organ 
of these communications consists simply in an imitation of the 
natural signs suggested by the ordinary performance of each 
function. When the relations between them are too numerous 
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and intricate for this method, a language of a more or less arti- 
ficial kind is added, the first elements of which consist in isola- 
ted fragments of the animaPs spontaneous cries or gestures. In 
the social races, and especially in our own, this institution 
extends and becomes consolidated in proportion as the range of 
ideas and relations widens. Language becomes thus the accu- 
mulating store of the wisdom of the race. The transmission of it 
from parents to offspring is always, even with mankind, the 
most precious part of their inheritance ; and is the first foun- 
dation for future training. 

Ail voluntary movements may serve for language ; the cere- 
bral organ being the same whatever the instruments employed. 
In the simpler relations of life, the easiest and least equivocal 
means of expression are chosen ; those directly connected with 
the actions or passions. But very soon we find in all the 
higher animals vocal sounds becoming the principal basis for 
the institution of signs. In addition to the more obvious and 
well-known reasons for this choice, there is one reason which 
has escaped notice, but which has much to do with its universal 
acceptance. I refer to the spontaneous adaptation of the Voice 
to the sense of Hearing, which, by allowing the individual to 
talk to himself, enables him to develop in a most direct 
manner his own education. Mimic expression is in this re- 
spect altogether inferior to Oral ; the latter, consequently, is far 
more susceptible of continuous development. 

The principal object of either mode is of course to facilitate 
mutual relations. But they are of use also, personally, both as 
a means of exercising the corresponding muscles, and also for 
solitary expansion of feeling. Many of the higher races are 
conscious that expression reacts on the passions that it com- 
municates. Song and dramatic action, or ra^ther cries and 
gestures, are employed often by them' as by us, not merely to 
soothe, but to stimulate passion. Anger is excited thus in all 
carnivorous animals. 

Expression is always an intellectual function, but more 
closely connected than any other with the affective and also with 
the active functions, so that every aspect of life is well repre- 
sented by it. In itself, however, it is limited to the task of learn- 
ing and inventing signs. To form what can truly be called 
a language, this fifth mental function inust be properly subor- 
dinated to the other four, which control or , direct its working. 
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Failing such adjustment, this supplementary organ produces 
nothing but empty verbiage ; it cannot form true speech capable 
of communicating feeling, developing thought, and assisting 
action. This function must in the first place be brought into 
special relation with both parts of the contemplative apparatus, 
to which it supplies respectively names of Things and names of 
Qualities. Then it has to deal with the material supplied by 
both parts of the meditative region, that is to say, with instru- 
ments of comparison and processes of co-ordination. Language, 
properly so called, requires then the combination of all the 
intellectual functions, in addition to the activity of its own 
organ, which can simply initiate signs, withont having any 
power to judge of their value. This explains those cases of 
disease in which speech is affected, but only in certain of its 
grammatical elements, and makes it unnecessary to suppose 
that different classes of words have each their special organ. 

Our previous localisations leave only one place unoccupied 
for this fifth intellectual organ, namely, the lateral extremity 
of the speculative region ; the remainder being already filled by 
the contemplative and meditative organs, with the exception 
of the space previously allotted to the sensitive ganglia. It 
would commence therefore at the middle of the anterior 
margin of the frontal region, and extend in the direction of 
the temple ; occupying very nearly the space given by Gall to 
the constructive instinct. And this indirect solution may be 
supported on subjective grounds ; the position assigned to this 
organ being midway between the eye and the ear, its principal 
auxiliaries. It is, moreover, approximated to the active -region, 
with which it is intended specially to co-operate, as the only link 
connecting it with the speculative region. 

Ve may now pass from this second branch of the cerebral 
theory to the third and concluding section, that of the practical 
functions. Two aspects of moral life have been now clearly 
defined : the impulsive principle, emanating from the Heart ; 
the consultative instrument, belonging exclusively to the Intel- 
lect. To complete our positive analysis of the Soul, we have 
then only to examine more closely the Character, properly so 
called; that which finally realises the result of desire and 
calculation. 

• These practical faculties are so clearly defined that their 
dynamical analysis can offer little difficulty to the biologist, 
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who sees tliem uncomplicated with .intellectual or social influ- 
ences. Every being endowed with active powers should have 
Courage in undertaking, Prudence in execution, Firmness in 
accomplishment. No practical success can be attained without 
the union of these three qualities. And conversely, their 
combined action, circumstances being sufficiently favourable, 
ensures the realisation of every project well inspired and wisely 
planned. Each of these attributes is in itself as independent 
of the heart, properly so called, as of the intellect, although its 
practical efficiency depends materially upon both. Their action, 
separately considered, is essentially blind; equally inclined, that 
is, to foi^vvard ail designs, whether bad or good, under the impetus 
of a sufficiently strong desire. And thus it is that we find 
many animals superior to us in energy, in circumspection, or in 
perseverance, sometimes, perhaps, even in the combination of 
these qualities ; and yet not able to utilise them as Man is 
enabled to do by his moral and intellectual superiority, especially 
when developed socially. 

These dynamical considerations render it easy to fix the 
position of the organs. In a question so uncomplicated, the 
natural sagacity of the founder of cerebral physiology was sure 
to avoid any serious mistakes, even with his empirical proce- 
dure. He showed great judgment in assigning a median organ 
to Perseverance, situated behind that of Veneration, and in 
front of that which in my theory is appropriated to the highest 
of the personal propensities. By its side is the organ of Caution, 
bending forwards towards the intellectual region, and at its 
commencement crossing the organ of Attachment which ex- 
tends ill the opposite direction. The study of the functions of 
this organ is a point in which Spurzheim was more successful 
than Gall. With regard to Courage their joint opinion re- 
quires some modification. Its situation in the present plan is 
slightly more elevated, being placed at the side of the organ 
appropriated to Vanity. The reader who has followed the 
previous description will at once see tha.t these three statical 
solutions follow necessarily from the preceding, there being no 
other places available. But even had this not been the case, 
the direct use of the subjective method wrouH have led me to 
the same result. The localisation .here sug renders the 

active region conterminous at. once, with the affective and with 
the speciilath^e region ; as is required by its function, which is 
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associated alike with Desire and with Thought. Further, it 
was necessary to place these three organs midway between the 
three classes of propensities, superior, middle, and inferior, by 
the impulses from which they are successively influenced. 

This last class of cerebral functions stands out too clearly in 
the life of every animal to need more detailed examination in 
this place. We have first the combination of Activity, in -whiGh 
work of every kind originates, with Persistence, which ensures 
its success. But we soon see that the former of these is com- 
posed of two distinct forces, the first of which stimulates, the 
latter checks. Here then we have a regular progression, pre- 
senting a distinct picture of active life in its three successive 
phases. Thus the positive Treatise of the soul concludes with 
the simplest and most perfect type of a true vital series, formed 
by the normal process of transforming a binary combination 
into a ternary progression. And this series of the active func- 
tions is quite in keeping with the general principle of co-ordi- 
nation previously followed in the affective and in the speculative 
series. For the decrease in generality and the increase in dig- 
nity are obvious in the transition from Courage to Prudence, 
from Prudence to . Perseverance ; and this whether we compare 
different animal species or confine our consideration to Man. 
And as in the other two parts of my cerebral tlieory, the 
dynamical gradation is naturally and accurately represented 
statically by the arrangement of the corresponding organs, the 
more noble and more special occupying always an anterior or 
superior position. 

This concludes my subjective theory of the brain. I subjoin 
a Table (see Appendix) presenting it in a systematic and synop- 
tical form, which, as I have observed at the outset of this dis- 
quisition, was the shape in which the theory was in the first 
instance sketched out. 

Its profoundly synthetic character renders it needless to 
dwell on the intimate connection of its various parts, none of 
which should ever he viewed independently. The founder of 
cerebral physiology had already felt and insisted on this soli- 
darity of the whole, although from the irrational nature of his 
procedure he held too loosely to the principle. The principal 
characteristic of Life, as the great Hippocrates and all after him 
have recognised, is the general consensus of parts. And such 
consensus should be Specially apparent in the apparatus spe- 
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cially destined to maintain it elsewhere. In no other system 
are the organs so homogeneous or brought into such close 
contact ; precisely as miglit be expected from the greater affi- 
nity of their respective functions. Although each of these 
eighteen cerebral forces is susceptible of isolated activity, yet 
practically in most actions several faculties act in combination. 
The general harmony which I first indicated between the affec- 
tive, speculative, and active regions, is now borne out by our 
special analysis of each. 

'Not is there much disposition to deny this harmony, except 
in the case of intellectual functions which the pride of learning 
would endeavour to isolate from the rest. But the very source 
of this error, an error alike subversive and retrograde, affords 
involuntary evidence of the dependence which it seeks to deny. 
The subsequent portions of this treatise will demonstrate more 
and more clearly the fundamental truth laid down already in 
the Greneral View; that the Intellect has simply to choose 
between two kinds of masters, the personal or the social -pro- 
pensities. When it imagines itself free, it is simply under the 
dominion of egotism ; the influence of which, being stronger 
and more habitual than that of altruism, is more spontaneous 
and unconscious. And not only is the general direction of 
intellectual effort determined by a moral imjiulse, but each 
detail of the process is affected by it, as Broussais had seen 
clearly even before he had adopted GralFs doctrine. The sim- 
plest act of attention depends always upon some kind of affec- 
tion ; and in meditation properly so called this is even more 
indispensable. Events of immense import may take place, as 
for instance in the heavens, without attracting the notice of 
any living thing, even of Man, provided they present no relation, 
direct or indirect, with his real life. Every one on the other 
hand is profoundly stirred by any event which appears to 
disturb the natural order regulating daily conduct. The 
dependence, again, of Intellect on Character is not less than on 
the Heart. Courage, Prudence, and Perseverance are as indis- 
pensable, though in different ways, to the man of pure thought 
as to the man of action. In Sociology I shall have frequent 
occasions of showing that intellectuM failure is in almost all 
cases due to an unsettled state of the, affections, or to feebleness 
of character, even more than to mental insufficiency. For those 
who recognise the good or evil effects upon thought of the purely 
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vegetal functions, it would be strange if the speculative region 
of the brain could ever be reg'arded as independent of the other 
two regions* 

Nevertheless, although this cerebral Synergy is more com- 
plete and more important than any other, it will not be right to 
give to it the exclusive consideration accorded by Gall. The 
subjective theory here proposed, instead of isolating the Brain 
from the rest of the Organism, aims at a clearer specification of 
its undoubted relations to the various apparatus, in addition to 
tlie reciprocal influence conveyed by the vascular system. The 
speculative and the active regions keep up direct communica- 
tions respectively with the sensitive and the motor organs. In 
the nature of these relations there is nothing fortuitous. They 
explain, upon my theory, the fact of intermittence which cha- 
racterises these two orders of cerebral functions. Connected 
thus with the outer world which it is their office either to 
examine or to modify, Intelligence and Activity participate 
necessarily in the periodic changes experienced by the external 
apparatus of animal life. Feeling, on the other hand, the 
central principle of life and the sole source of consensus, has no 
organs but such as are purely internal, if we except the direct 
action exercised in exceptional cases upon the principal muscles. 
Hence the perpetuity characteristic of this portion of the brain, 
which thus establishes the general continuity of cerebral life, 
notwithstanding the intermittence of the other psychic functions. 
By virtue of this property affective life is brought into relation 
with vegetal life, conformably with the paramount importance 
of both. Accordingly, the new theory of the Brain takes account 
of these relations ; assuming that the nerves of nutrition, the 
natural channels of this reciprocal influence, terminate in the 
instinctive region* With these three kinds of relations with 
the rest of the organism, combined with the mutual connections 
of the three divisions of the cerebral apparatus, all the essential 
conditions of the problem seem to be met by the subjective 
theory here proposed. It need not therefore detain us further 
at present. 

At an early period of my philosophical meditations I had a 
f)rofoimd sense both of the importance and the imperfection of 
Gall’s work in s^cience, as of Gondorcet’s in history. For thirty 
years I have never ceased to labour at the recasting of both. It 
was long, however, before I understood the bearing of one upon 
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the other. It had not become sufficiently clear to me even in 
1837, when I wrote the chapter in the Positive Philosophy 
which treats of cerebral physiology. With the completion of 
that treatise, which entirely realised Condorcet’s design, I be- 
came for the first time distinctly aware of the true relation 
which it bore to the attempt of the second of my precursors, 
who had failed almost as completely, though in a different way. 
When I had laid the foundations of Sociology, I saw at last that 
Grail, with all his genius, could not construct the true physiology 
of the brain for want of knowing the laws of social development 
which alone could supply the proper starting-point and aim. 
I then saw that this work, which I had hitherto been expecting 
from biologists, must be reserved for the latter part of my own 
philosophical career. And I soon found that it must be exe- 
cuted before I could proceed with the present Treatise, which 
had already been announced on several occasions as intended to 
systematise universal science. Towards the end of 1846 I began 
my difficult task by sketching out the tabular statement, 
which has only been altered since in secondary details, so as to 
distinguish what belonged to Biology from what was suggested 
by Sociology. From that time I always hoped to succeed in 
establishing my subjective theory of the Brain as soon as in 
the regular course of my work I had reached the part of this 
Treatise where it would properly be placed. I feel confident 
now that the hope is realised, sufficiently at least for my own 
purposes, and profitably also for all thinkers who place them- 
selves at the same encyclopaedic point of view, after fulfilling 
the requisite conditions. 

Throughout the construction of this theory, I have endea- 
voured to keep within the limits of positivity assigned to the 
Subjective Method, as I conceive it. Consequently the statical 
side of my theory is less precise, and will moreover carry less 
conviction, than the dynamical side from which it emanates. 
In this first phase of its growth any graphical delineation of 
it would be out of place ; since the form and size of each organ 
are still indeterminate. But the exclusion of figures is not, I 
think, a serious disadvantage. Indeed,, hy discouraging charla- 
tanism and mediocrity, it tends to restrict the study of this 
question to thinkers capable of prosecuting it without such 
deceptive aid. It is now for those anatomists who are pre- 
pared to abandon systematically their arbitrary methods of dis- 
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section to test my solutions and demonstrations a posteriori^ 
and to show the real and separate existence of the eighteen 
elements of the cerebral apparatus which I have arrived at co 
priorL The proof appears to me to be at present as far ad- 
vanced as is compatible with the method employed ; and by no 
other method could the introduction of the theory have been 
effected. With regard to these organs, I have simply endea- 
voured to fix their position, availing myself of the principle 
which has long been accepted in anatomical philosophy as the 
best basis for any statical hypothesis. I am not apprehensive 
that the result of further investigation will be to 'introduce any 
very serious change in the localisation here proposed. Still, in 
this subject as in every other, there can be no real demonstra- 
tion until the results of the subjective and of the objective 
methods shall sufficiently coincide. In the present instance it 
was necessary that the ground should be opened by the first of 
these methods. I have now to wait until sufficient use lias 
been made of the other, not being myself in a position to em- 
ploy it. Too much importance must not, however, be attached 
to the anatomical aspect of the question. The structure of the 
liver is now known with the most minute exactness, but its 
function as an organ of vegetal life is very nearly as obscure 
as ever. Taking all things into consideration, we are more 
advanced in the investigation of the Brain, notwithstanding our 
extreme ignorance of its. special anatomy. 

The essential object which I . have had here in view has, I 
think, been attained. What has been done is to lay the founda- 
tions for a positive theory of the Soul, by bringing the biological 
and the sociological points of view into their normal relation. 
This great subject is now finally incorporated into social science, 
and neither the obscurities of theology nor the mists of meta- 
physics will be able henceforth to hamper its progress. The 
true knowledge of Man as an intellectual, and above all as a 
moral being, has made no step of first-rate importance since 
the Middle Ages. Indeed, in many respects ' it has seriously 
retrograded, except in the writings of some of the leading 
mystics, who have formed and transmitted to us in their own 
way an adequate conception of the whole subject. Under the 
admirable impulse given by , Grail, our knowledge of human 
nature at last assume, d a systematic forin, in the provisional 
adjustment made by Mm of statical conceptions with dynamical 
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research. Epheirieral as this first hypothesis inevitably was, 
it yet enabled me to lay the foundations of Sociology. i\nd 
now the final science reacts upon the last of the introductory 
theories which prepared the way for it. . The result is that a 
definite amd systematic form is given to a conception which at 
first was merely empirical, and which would have produced no 
effect but for the genius of its originator, who in his ovm 
special path could have no successor. Thus remodelled, the 
physiology of the brain will soon rise from the stagnation in 
which it has lain since its first appearance, in spite of the ac- 
cessory efforts of Spurzheim and even of Broussais. Throughout 
this Treatise it will be seen to be intimately bound up with the 
whole system of positive religion, co-operating thus in the re- 
generation of Humanity. It will henceforth be prosecuted by 
encyclopaedic thinkers .working under the constant impulse of 
the highest social interests. 

The more important applications of this cerebral theory 
will not be seriously affected by the unsettled state in which 
some secondary questions have been left. In limiting myself 
to the number and the position of organs without specifying 
their form and size, I in no respect impair the logical value of 
the theory as a -general mea.ns of summing up and co-ordinating 
all dynamical researches of real value, in which the ultimate 
statical conclusion will always be kept in view. The service 
thus rendered is .extremely analogous to that obtained by geo- 
meters from curves as a means of concentrating tliought upon 
equations, the direct discussion of which would he incoherent 
hut for Descartes’ admirable mode of condensing the result in a 
grapliic form. In a similar way all investigations relating to 
each function of the Soul are concentrated in the corresponding 
organ ; and thus the organ becomes their logical equivalent, 
the only mode in whicli they can be represented as a whole. 
For this purpose it is not essential that the statical solution 
should he carried further than it is at present. The curve is 
often of great service to the general discussion of the equation, 
even wlieii merely the first step, has been taken towards deter- 
mining it, and when its form cannot be traced without the aid 
of hypothesis. Similarly, the situation and the number of 
cerebral organs will suffice to thinkers who are sufficiently pre- 
pared for it as a mode of comparing and describing the func- 
tions of the Soul. In the case of the principal functions, it 
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may here be xemarked that- the words inferior, middle, and 
superior, are in common use to designate the propensities them- 
selves, as well as their positions in the brain. This is simply 
an illustration of the apt manner in which situation may serve 
to represent function. 

Correlation of this kind between the Brain and the Soul 
offers the best mode of systematising our daily observations of 
the heart, mind, and character of animals, men, or nations ; and 
of thus utilising observations which are now lost for want of 
any connecting link. As soon as I had effected my primary 
classification of fiinctions, I had frequent opportunities of test- 
ing the value of its application in real life, at the same time 
that it served me as a general guide in new fields of thought. 
The 23ublication of the theory here gives me an opportunity of 
increasing its philosophical value, even to myself. All true 
thinkers who devote themselves to this great subject will be 
able now to pass from the act to the agent, and conversely, with 
less effort than in other branches of vital study, where the same 
precision is neither possible nor necessary. The diagnosis, and 
the consequent treatment, of mental and moral disease will at 
last be cleared from the disastrous empiricism which has hitherto 
prevailed, and which too often results in entrusting the most 
difficult of medical duties to minds and characters of the lowest 
stamp. Further, the intellectual and moral study of animals, 
which as yet is limited to a few isolated cases, will assume its 
normal character and enter upon a path of continuous progress, 
throwing gradually fuller light on the positive theory of human 
nature, by connecting it with the lower types of vitality. 

But the most direct, most extensive, and most momentous 
application of this biological construction will be in the science ' 
from which it emanates, Sociology. Implicitly I have already 
made frequent use of it in the Greneral View. In the next 
volume the employment of it will be more explicit, and there- 
fore more distinct and coherent. I must confine myself on tlie 
present occasion to pointing out the increased clearness whicli 
this theory of the Brain gives to the fundamental problem of 
human nature, the subordination of Egoism to Altruism. The 
form which that problem now assumBS is this : To enable the 
three social instincts, with the aid of the five intellectual organs, 
to gain ascendancy over the impulse resultant from the seven 
personal propensities,, restncting, these latter to the necessary 
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limits, so as to concentrate the three active organs on the 
furtherance of social interests. Thus Biology ends by bringing 
forward the general question which it is for Sociology alone to 
investigate ; since the only true solution lies in the aptitude 
inherent in the Social State of developing the higher attributes 
and repressing the lower. 

The scientific conclusion here reached would be sufScient 
reason for the detail with which I have examined this theory of 
the Brain as the organ of the Soul. But considering the purely 
logical aspect of the theory, it may serve as a general illustration 
of the primary object of this chapter, the explanation of the 
mode in which the whole of biological science should be systema- 
tised. For each principal section of the abstract study of Life 
should in turn undergo an analogous process of regeneration; the 
initiative being taken by the subjective method, aided to the 
necessary extent by objective enquiry, in accordance with the 
general plan previously explained. The type here spontaneously 
ofiered is especially valuable as illustrating an example of the 
greaf institution of hypotheses ; instruments of thought of which 
Biology has hardly ventiued to avail itself, although none of 
the preliminary sciences is so much in need of them. The 
nature of the cerebral problem rendered it necessary to make 
an unusually bold, and yet a most justifiable, use of this great 
logical artifice, so familar to students of Cosmology. Its true 
spirit, connected in the most direct manner with the relative 
system of thought, is that in every instance we form the best 
hypothesis of which the facts before us taken as a whole admit. 
The qualities of a good hypothesis naturally vary with the 
purpose -which it is intended to serve. Speaking generally, it 
is characterised by simplicity, by beauty, or by utility, accord- 
ing as the conceptions to he reached are scientific, ^.sthetic, or 
practical. In the present instance all three orders of specular 
tion are interested; the subject-matter being the source from 
which all alike proceed. The hypothesis presented should 
therefore be at once the simplest, the most beautiful, and the 
most useful. No better illustration of tbis logical institution 
could possibly be cbosen. 

I have now described under all essential aspects the systema- 
tisation of biological science which Sociology alone can efiect. 
The greater length of this chapter, as compared with the pre- 
ceding, corresponds to the position which in the final arrange- 
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mont of Natural PHlosopliy the study of Life will occupy. In 
the process of education, which necessarily follows to some extent 
the course taken in the collective evolution of the race, the 
study of the World occupies more attention, as being the first 
source of positive methods and laws. But this provisional mode 
is restricted no less to the childhood of the individual than to 
that of the race. And while in this preliminary volume I have 
sought to regulate it, I have always borne in mind that the 
grand purpose of this .Treatise is to systematise the state of full 
maturity, intellectual and moral. And in the normal state the 
study of Life, being more directly connected with the service of 
the Great Being by thought and action, will necessarily take 
precedence of the study of the World, which is less nearly 
related to it. 

To sum up the results reached in this introductory volume. 
Positive Philosophy may be divided into Social Philosophy and 
Natural Philosophy : the latter being regarded simply as intro- 
ductory ; the' former as the final goal of study. The introduc- 
tory principles, logical and scientific, fall into two great divi- 
sions, Cosmology and Biology : the abstract study of the World, 
and the abstract study of Life. Neither element of this com- 
bination is reducible to the other; for though the organism 
presupposes the environment, it is in no way a necessary conse- 
quence of it. Thus the second of these sciences rests on the 
first ; just as, when combined, they serve as a basis, the first 
directly, the second indirectly, for the universal science. At 
this point Positive truth, the source from which true religion 
emanates, passes from its original phase of a binary compound 
to the normal condition of a ternary series. And it is in this 
latter form, without further reduction, that it will usually present 
itself to the public mind ; the sacerdotal function, however, 
requiring, especially for purposes of education, some further 
development. 

Positive Philosophy thus stands before us as an orderly 
progression of conceptions ; beginning with Cosmology, thence 
passing to Biology, and finally concluding with Sociology. Its 
two first terms develop respectively the sense of Order and of 
Progress. It is in the final term alone that the two are har- 
moniously adjusted, under the continuous impulse of the funda- 
mental instinct which prompts Each to live for Others. 
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These eighteen organs together form the cerebral apparatus, which, on the one hand, stimulates .the life of .nutrition, on the other, co-ordinates the: life of relation, by 
connecting its two hinds of external functions. Its speculative region is in direct communication with the nerves of sensation, ats active region with the nerves of motion. Its 
affective region has no direct communication except with the viscera of organic life ; it has* no immediate correspondence with tie external world, . its only connection with which 
is tlirough the other two regions. This part of the brain, the essential centre of the whole of our existence, is in constant activity. ■ It is' enabled to bo so by the alternate 
rest of the two symnietrical parts of each of its organs. As for the rest of the brain, its periodical cassation of action. is as complete as that of the senses 'and muscles.'/ Thus, ' 
our harmony as living beings depends on tho principal region of the brain, the affective; it is from this that the two otheri derive their impulse, and, in dhedience to this* 
impulse, the two others direct the relations , of ■ the animal with the external agencies which influence it, whether such relations be aotiye or passive. „ ■ ,, : j ^ •, 
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8i)eech delivered at Blainville^s funeral^ hy the author of the System 
of Positive Philosophy^ D5 Goesar 62 {Tuesday, May 7th, 1850)/ 
somewhat enlarged two days subsequently, and published by the 
■ Positive Society d 

" GEKTIEME2ir, ; 

After all these official manifestations of respect, perhaps you will 
hardly be inclined to listen to one who comes simply as a philosopher,. • 
without any legal claim, to perform the function of a priest of Humanity 
over the tomb of the last really great thinker connected with Biology as an 
isolated science. A personal connection with the illustrious deceased of 
twenty-five years gives me a special claim to a systematic utterance on this 
occasion in the name of the past and future. My competence for such a 
task has been frequently recognised by Mm. A few weeks before his un- 
looked for death he had fully accepted the modest position which I had: 
ventured to assign to him in the new Western Calendar. 

In forming a final judgment of most men of mark we are perplexed by 
the antagonism between their intrinsic powers and the preponderant in- 
huences of their life. So great is this antagonism that in some cases the 
career which a thinker has adopted has been precisely the opposite of that 
for which he was in reality best adapted : so that it is only by a careful 
application of historical theory that a true estimate of his powers can be 
formed. The most striking case in point is Diderot; a man horn for con- 
structive effort of the lofti^‘st kind, but forced by the influences of his 
century to take part in a work of mere destruction. 

In Blainville^s career the contrast was doubtless less deplorable. But 
it suffered from a want of harmony between his intellectual pow’er and his 
social sympathies. Judging him, as I always did, by what he was capable 
of, I can interpret the undoubted shortcoming of his actual attainment in 
no other way. This narrowing influence of, political reaction on scientific 
capacity shows strongly how important it is that great minds should share 

J Yidep. 463. , 
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largely in the general movtoent of Humanity. It is principally with the 
Tiew of inculcating this salutary lesson upon the young that I have thought 
it right to take part in this funeral solemnity. 

The final preparation for the elevation of Biology into a science was 
made in the eighteenth century by a series of independent thinkers, begin- 
ning with Bernard de Jussieu, Binnseus, and Ballon, and ending with 
Haller and Vicq dh'Vzyr, Their ever memorable efforts made it possible for 
life to be studied scientifically so soon as a sufficient basis of chemistry had 
been acquired. This effected, a rational positive spirit was introduced into 
all the principal conceptions of the science, especially those relating to 
vegetal and animal life : and it was not long in extending from these to 
the moral and intellectual domain. Bichat and Lamarck were the principal 
agents in the first stage of the process, Cabanis and Gall in the second : 
and a further essential step, the complete subordination of pathology to 
biology, was soon taken by Broussais. With these hopeful prospects the 
nineteenth century began. Science strictly so called was doing her last 
special work, having arrived at the point which made it possible at last to 
establish a sound philosophy as the immediate basis of true religion. 

Blainville’s part in this special task was clearly indicated. His intel- 
lectual powers were singularly adapted for the speculative necessities of the 
time. Each of the three great aspects of individual life, whether moral or 
physical, even including the consideration of anomalous forms, had been 
to a certain extent studied. But the various principles which had been 
laid down, whether statical, dynamical, or taxonomic, had been reached 
separately. No attempt had been made to think out their mutual relations. 
To systematise this, the most synthetic portion of natural philosophy, was 
now its principal requirement ; and it was one peculiarly adapted to a 
mind whose co-ordinating powers surpassed those of any other biologist 
since the time of Aristotle, with the one exception of Bichat, whose 
universal capacity, whether deductive or inductive, lies beyond all com- 
parison. 

BlainviHe was not too late in becoming conscious of his mission. He 
never abandoned it, but yet never carried it through as he might have done. 
He attempted successively the co-ordination of our knowledge as to struc- 
ture, function, and classification. But not one of these three tasks was left 
really complete. No one had so fully grasped each as a whole, and pointed 
out so truly their mutual relations ; yet he left no substantive work reveal- 
ing his full dogmatic power. Possibly the best appreciation of him is 
to be formed from my own philosophical treatise, where his scientific con- 
tiubiitions, especially with regard to animal classification, are impartially 
estimated. His power , of systematisation never passed beyond that first 
stage of elaboration which suffices for oral exposition. Consequently 
Blainville’s highest merits could never be known except to those who were 
so fortunate as to follow without interruption a complete series of his 
admirable lectures. In a time when, for want of philosophical direction, 
men of science have lost the true didactic art, the teaching of such a thinker 
will leave deep memories, Yet even if, like those of Boerhaave, they should 
not pass away, they will but confirm with posterity the regret and the blame 
which I now express for , the deplorable failure of a career so eminently 
adapted for great biplogical constructions. 

Nor can this result be explained entirely by the omission from his 
education of the mathematical basis, so essential to full development of 
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tliouglitj especially in minds of a systematic cast. This defect is un- 
fortunately common to all the hiologists of the day: yet in spite of it 
Bichat, and even Cahanis, Gall, and Broussais, accomplished great results. 
For Blainville it was more likely to be injurious, yet not to the extent of 
producing failure. Besides, had not political and moral distractions pre- 
vented him, so powerful a thinker would have seen the importance of 
mathematical training, and would easily have acquired it 

Intellectual conditions, then, will not alone account for a life so pro- 
mising to science falling short of its powers and opportunities. We can 
only explain this grievous anomaly by the retrograde tendencies which 
prevented this great mind from frankly accepting the general movement of 
his.'age./'', ■ 

The five founders of Biology had all had deep experience of the revolu- 
tionary impulse, and each in his way had done much to forward the re- 
generation in which it is to issue, Blainville alone, while following them 
scientifically, was so unfortunate as to reject their philosophical spirit and 
social purpose. Hence the inevitable failure of his principal speculations, 
unsupported as they were by the noble stimulus necessary in all abstract 
exertions of our feeble intelligence. 

His first political impressions were those of the sanguinary misdeeds 
which accompanied the first Eevoiiition. The long period of reaction which 
followed was the more acceptable to his growing powers of thought that 
caste prejudices and also family misfortunes predisposed him in that direction. 
His political leanings, however, were never able to interfere with the complete 
intellectual emancipation implied by his scientific career. A brain so strong 
as his could not, in our day, suffer from the terrible fluctuations which 
crushed the weak character of Pascal. His resistance to progress only 
deprived him of the powerful intellectual stimulus that springs from an 
abiding consciousness of the connection, between individual efforts and the 
general tendencies of all around us, ' His concessions to theology never went 
beyond acknowledging the social necessity of belief in Christianity: he 
never accepted its dogmas as real. Though constantly urged to take part in 
the services of the Church, he was too independent ever to yield. 

It would seem that so logical a mind should have suffered more from 
these internal struggles. But it must foe remembered that his political 
sympathies were for a long time a special safeguard against philosophical 
retrogression. While the so-called restoration lasted, Blainville, who was 
sincerely devoted to this precarious phase of government, felt, like %ther 
clear-sighted men, how much its existence was endangered by its theo- 
logical connections. 

Thus the influence of Catholicism in his case was kept in check during 
the most important part of his life, from the time when his scientific career 
opened with such promise down to the close of his special course of lectures 
on dynamic Biology. During twenty years of Mi vigour this lofty intel- 
lect, reactionary sympathies notwithstanding, was in the truest sense 
progressive. It will never be forgotten that in his earliest publications he 
did full justice to the great work of Gall, who was still labouring under 
official persecution, and was most unworthily treated by the so-called 
organs of public opinion. Ten years afterwards Blainville cordially wel- 
comed my first sketch of true social science, based on the general principles 
of natural philosophy. Indeed, this it was. which led to our long friend- 
ship, which remained undisturbed by perfect; freedom on either side: a 
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relation wMcii, had he had any real theological conyictions, would have 
been impossible. I shall always remember his acknowledgment of the 
honour shown him in being associated in the dedication of my philosophical 
treatise with the last of the great geometers. 

But this fortunate inconsistency ceased with the fall of his political 
party. Passing irrevocably from administration to mere opposition, this 
party now began to lean more and more on the obsolete principles which its 
best leaders, while in the Government, had shrunk from enforcing. And 
thus the retrograde movement which for a long time had been limited to 
polities, now extended to philosophy ; and during the second part of Blain- 
ville’s career, hardly shorter than the first part, it even invaded science. 
Posterity will remark this gradual decay of a mind which yet had already 
produced all its real claims to immortality. Por the period of decline, apart 
from temporary results soon to be forgotten, has unfortunately left perma- 
nent records which the name of their author is likely to preserve. He who 
did more than any one to systematise the scale of animal life, ended hj 
placing it under the fatal patronage of theology. The only treatise which 
Blainvilie finished, that on the history of biological science, is essentially 
unworthy of him both in form and substance. My fruitless remonstrances 
against its publication showed me indeed that he had already lost the sense 
of the conditions req^uisite for such a work. 

While reflecting on this fail, the question occurs how the social influences 
referred to could have exercised such a fatal influence. Minds less vigorous 
than his wer6 subjected to the same reactionary forces both in private and 
public life, without the same injurious results. To answer this I must 
examine the nature of this great biologist more closely, 

Catholicism long ago recognised the truth that moral imperfection was 
the chief source of intellectual error. This instinctive perception of the 
^Middle Ages has already been systematised by the best modern philosophy. 
The ascendancy of the Peart over the intellect, both for good and evil, is 
now a demonstrated truth. Applying it in the case which we are now 
examining, it will be seen that JBlainville’s intellectual degeneracy was 
largely due to the defects of his moral organisation. 

Not that his powers of thought were unaccompanied by the qualities 
indicated in the masculine acceptation of the word Ileart. His courage and 
his firmness are in striking contrast with the degraded character of most 
. savants of the present time. And he made good use of these qualities early 
in his*bareer, vigorously breaking through the shackles cunningly imposed 
by a man of unmerited celebrity, now justly forgotten. He possessed then 
in addition to the highest attributes of intellect, the principal qualities of 
active life, not excluding prudence, without which this direct result is so 
often lost. But to this rare combination a sufficient development of the 
sympathies was not added. Here lies the real source of a failure whieli it 
is important now to explain ; to show the new generation that powers of 
intellect and of character united miss their full result unless moved by 
impulse from the heart, in the feminine sense of that word. 

This will not surprise those who know that our affections are at once 
the principle and the end of life.; intellect and energy serving only as means. 
And this moving principle may proceed in two wholly cliflereut ways, accor- 
ding as the dominant impulse may he personal or social. Great as is the 
vigour of the’ self-regarding: instincts, all the noblest intellectual eflbrt 
proceeds from the sympathies ; alone. These alone can awake the charm 
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inherent in the social purpose of abstract speculation. These alone can give 
the right impulse to scientiilc meditatioUj and sustain the firmness required 
for theoretic construction. 

But the motives that habitually influenced Blainville were for the most 
part personal, and his cerebral organisation was not such as to dispose him 
to the kindlier aftections, either in private or in public. His egoism, how- 
ever, w^as of the nobler sort/ untainted by the coarse cupidity or the puerile 
fondness for power which animate so many of the scientific men of our time. 
Spiritual ascendancy was all that he desired, but he did not connect this 
with the general progress of humanity. He perfectly understood the neces- 
sary distinction between philosophic power and political power. He was 
mercilessly severe to men of science who sought political positions. He 
considered, and rightly, that such conduct showed a secret sense of intel- 
lectual weakness. During the whole time that his political friends were in 
power, he steadily rejected the most flattering invitations to political office. 
Ilis credit wdth them w^as not maintained by seeking their society. Such 
as it was, it was employed for the benefit of others, in resistance to scientific 
jealousies veiled under political pretexts which he knew how to disregard. 
Too vigorous to attach himself to any academic coterie, he was the first to 
insist Oil proper guarantees for the independence of thinkers. But the 
promptings of scientific pride were not under the control of true social 
feeling. It led him often to aim at procuring for learned bodies an authority 
W'hich they no longer deserve. 

The predominance of the higher personal propensities was no substitute’ 
with Blainville for his natural imperfection in true sympathy. His lofty 
intellect made him frequently declare that morality is the first condition of 
theoretical eminence. He even controlled his pride sufficiently to recognise 
sincerely the importance of universal fraternity. But his heart was alto- 
gether without the spontaneous impulses for which no reflection can he a 
substitute. To live for others tvas for him the law of duty, not the type of 
happiness. Thus, true human morality was only half known to ffiim. 
Blainville lacked the sacred fire which urges onto the active pursuit of good 
without weariness or effort, with no reward but the inward joy that follows 
it. In this, the sole source of true unity, the humblest woinan wortiiy of 
her sex ranks above the most powerful thinker devoid of tenderness. Good- 
ness of heart helps forward a theoretical career more than force of character. 
Blainville might have seen a proof of this in the eminent geometer above 
mentioned, whose truly sympathetic nature was the cause of his scientific 
development not being seriously hampered by his undoubted want of energy. 

Such is the real explanation of the failures and discordances of this im- 
perfect career. Impulses of too personal a kind enfeebled the ardour and 
constancy required for Blainville’s intellectual task ; and the full strength 
of his mind w^as never put forth. In spite of his principles of subordination 
the true moral principle of submission was wanting. He saw rivals where 
he should have seen colleagues, and sometimes superiors. Always unjust to 
Broiissais, he failed to recognise the transcendent greatness of Bichat. 
When personal feeling extends so far as this, it hinders the working of 
general views not less than of generous feelings, . 

It is necessary to scrutinise Blainville thus, in order to understand the 
persistency of his retrograde views, with regard to wdiich his vigorous intel- 
lect could otherwise have ea.sily overcome, the prejudices of childhood and 
even those of birth. Such a nature could not accept a revolution of which 
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tbe principal purpose was to subordinate all personal feeling to social inte- 
rests. Tliisj too, is wbat preTented bis frank adoption of the positive phi- 
losophy : attracted to it intellectually, he rejected its moral and political 
applications. Even Ms intimate knowledge of Catholicism could not inspire 
liim with sufficient respect foi* the careful culture of the heart which is the 
best feature of true Christianity. This he thought was only necessary for 
common natures. Nothing would have drawn *him to it, except the con- 
viction of its intellectual value. But the systematic action of the heart upon 
the mind is one of the most precious fruits of Positivism j and Blaiiiville 
studied Positivism too slightly and too late to utilise it thus. His repug- 
nance to the Pevoliition did not therefore save him from the principal 
symptom of the revolutionary state, the insurrection of the mind against the 
heart, ffiora which the whole Western population has increasingly suffered 
since the close of the Middle Ages. 

A better moral organisation would have shown Blainville all the dangers 
of the fatal hardness attendant on scientific culture, especially in our time. 
His careful esthetic training would in that case have supplied wholesome 
distraction 5 whereas, in spite of this unusual advantage, he never acquired 
a true feeling for the fine arts. Eesources still more efficacious might have 
been found in family affections, the only normal guarantee for healthy moral 
development. But here his egoism was an obstacle, though his celibacy 
was, as he confessed to me in later years, a source of frequent regret. 

Such was the way in which one of the strongest intellects that ever 
existed was impaired solely by moral feebleness. Isolated from the generous 
movements of Ms century, Blainville failed to attain an historical position 
at all corresponding to his intrinsic worth. With the one exception of the 
incomparable Bichat, he was in reality equal, if not superior, to any of the 
great founders of Biology. And yet he -will not be placed at their level. 
Cabanis is the one whom he specially resembles in depth of view and co- 
ordinating power, yet his life on the whole remains inferior, though longer 
and nlore laborious. His principal work has induced me to place him by 
the side of Lamarck in the Occidental Calendcir. Notwithstanding Ms 
intractable pride, his candid judgment at once accepted this humble rank, 
though Blainville must have known himself to be virtually the superior of 
that eminent biologist. 

Imperfections of the heart are less disturbing to the character than to 
the mind. Yet even in Blainville’s action his deficiency in affection 
showed itself. Activity, like intellect, is fully developed only by sympa- 
thetic impulses, never by personal feelings, although these take the initiative 
in the advance of both. In spite of unusual firmness, Blainville showed 
real want of energy on several important occasions of his public life, not 
mei-ely in civic, but in academic relations. Having pointed this out at the 
time, I am warranted now in drawing the important lesson which such a 
contrast teaches. 

These brief remarks will already have answered the question whether 
this great thinker was really happy, even though possessing all the external 
conditions of happiness. In spite of constant efforts to forget his loneliness, 
his seeming cheerfulness could only pass current with superficial observers : 
no woman could ever be deceived by it. Blainville was not happy because 
he never loved deeply, though he had been sincerely loved. His melancholy 
end was but too characteristic of his whole life. Unforeseen and painless 
death is only suited for egoists : because no farewell can be given or received. 
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Such, Gentlemen, is the moral teaching to he drawn on this sad occa- 
sion from a most opportune and signal example. The temples of Humanity 
will naturally be surrounded by the tombs of the good and great : for the 
true Great-Being consists essentially of the dead worthy to smwive. No 
place then could be better suited for the religious teaching of positive 
morality, from which we learn how best to harmonise each individual life 
with the eternal evolution of mankind. 

To make my principal intention more distinct, I may add that the 
failure of Blainville’s career was more prejudicial to his own fame than to 
the general progress of Biology. The condition of thought in his time was 
not such as to make a final synthesis of vital studies possible. This great 
task, which is now left to the, younger biologists who may he worthy of it, 
can only be performed under the direct impulse of Sociology, the sole per- 
manent source of encyclopaedic construction. The synthesis which Blain- 
vllle failed to execute was therefore purely provisional, although it might 
have rendered great assistance to the final work, even had it embraced 
one only of the three aspects of vitality. 

What Blainville omitted to perform will not he again attempted. Left 
without his assistance, the encyclopaedic biologists of the future will be 
forced indeed to make more strenuous elForts in building up the Abstract 
Theory of Life, but will not wait for the result of preparatory labours which 
are no longer required. Universal ’science and final religion have now 
begun to exist. These are the objects on which future thinkers must 
expend their efforts, if they would save themselves from failure more com- 
plete and less excusable than that of Blainville. 

This mournful burial of the last thinker who has made real contributions 
to the last of the preliminary sciences, marks definitely the close of the 
provisional phase of modern speculation. The utility of specialities is now 
exhausted. Henceforth they will give way to encyclopaedic thought, which 
alone is adequate to deal with the present needs of revolutionary Europe. 
Moreover, such culture is the only way to enlarge the domain of thought, 
and even to secure the possession of former gains. The speeches you have 
just heard are sufficient evidence of the prevailing tendency to disintegrate 
Biology on the authority of overrated names. This empirical and subversive 
procedure is likely to increase now that the only influence which could 
control it has perished. The Scale of Life, Blainville’s principal field, is 
threatened now with utter subversion at the hands of investigators who are 
incapable of understanding its value. It can be saved only from above, by 
the .universal discipline emanating from true Social Science, which will 
reserve all speculative study for encyclopsedic thinkers. Such men will be 
always ready, alike on moral and intellectual grounds, to give full generality 
to their special conceptions. Blainville’s orgauic although retrograde 
instinct had given him a confused sense of the necessity of connecting 
Biology with the general beliefs of men : the mistake was in the system 
which he chose. Science in the Middle Ages was essentially subject to 
the religion of God. Season and morality now call for its far completer 
subjection to the religion of Humanity. 

ArensTE Gomte. 

, 10, Bue Monsieur-le-Prince. 

[Published Z St. Paul, 62 ; Thursday, May 23, 1850.] 

P.S. To understand this speech, it may be remarked that at its com- 
mencement all representatives of the various obsolete schools, theological or 
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academical, took tkeir departure. Tlie cession of the field to positivists 
shows clearly enough where Blainville’s fame will be finally preserved. 
Though claimed now by corporations which, he despised, and which were a 
constant source of vexation, it will soon rest with the only school that 
knew his worth, and which has already dethroned his celebrated oppressor. 
Blainvilie will pass over to the camp where his qualities are recognised, 
not to that which degrades his work, 

If Humanity consists of those lives that have merited incorporation, so 
too it admits that part of each that is harmonious with the general evo- 
lution ; discarding transient divergence. In the new Occidental Calendar 
I did hut give formal expression to the general verdict in placing Tycho- 
Brahe by the side of Copernicus. Though scientifically opposed, they both 
co-operated unconsciously in tlie great crisis of modern astronomy. So too 
the successor of Lamarck will hold a permanent place in our gratitude, 
as one of the founders of Biology, and therefore a pioneer of Sociology, 
although he saw less clearly than his chief whither his efforts tended. 


II. 

Afjpendlx to, the Dedication, 

Paris, 12 Dante 62; Saturday, July 27, 1850. 

I append to this exce^ptional dedication the only work ever published by 
my sainted colleague. This touching story, the leading incidents of which 
bear a strong resemblance to the melancholy circumstances of her married 
life, was inserted in the National of the 20th and 21st of June, 1845. I 
reprint it here, as an evidence to competent judges of the high intellectual 
and moral qualities, unrecognised though they were, of the angel who 
watched over my second life. 

To this I subjoin an unpublished letter upon Social Commemoration j 
which should have appeared with Lucie^ but for the unfriendly spirit of a 
weil-lniown journalist, no longer in repute. This short essay has a certain 
historical interest for those who are acquainted with the Beligion of 
Humanity, They will there see the first distinct and direct germs of a vast 
moral and social synthesis springing up from a simple expression of per- 
. sonal feeling. The normal infiuenoe of the Heart on the Mind was thus 
illustrated in my case many years before the theory of it had been definitely 
formed. 

Lastly, I add an unpublished canzonet, which Mme. de Vaux intended to 
have inserted in her ‘ Wiilelmina,’ although it, was written in 1843. These 
graceful verses, the sweetness of which might have been envied by Petrarch, 
may show the pliancy and versatility of powers fitted, however, for the 
highest sphere of work. The poetic tendency of this gifted nature showed 
itself unconsciously in her slightest inspirations, it is marked, for instance, 
in some words written twenty- two years ago in an old copy of the Journec 
du Clir-etien^ religiously kept by me: ^Precious remembrance of my youth, 
companion and guide of the sacred, hours that have past by, bring back ever 
to my heart the grand and beautiful services of the convent chapel.’ ^ 

» ^ Tho story of ‘Lucief and the, poem that follows, are printed in the original 

Lrench, on esthetic grounds,“”[Tja.j 
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1. LUCIE. 

Il y a quelques ann^es, un crime, compliq^u^ de circonstances extraordinaires, 

vint frapper de stupeur la petite ville de 

Un jeune liomme appartenant a une famille distingiiee avait disparu sous 
line prevention terrible: on Faccusait dWoir assassine un banquier, son 
associe, en lui soustrayant des valeurs considerables. Oe double forfait fat 
attribue a la funeste passion du jeu. Le coupable abandonnait, apres 
qiielques mois de niariage, une jeune feinme donee d’lme grande beaute et 
des qualites les plus eminentes. Orpheline, elle restait, a viiigt ans, livree 
a risolernent, a la mism’e, et a une position sans espdrance. 

Les lois lui aecorderent spontanement la separation de corps et de biens, 
c’est-a-dire de tout ce qui lui ecbappait. La famille de son rnari lui preta 
un abri et une paire de souliers. Comme elle etait gendralement admiree, 
des protections puissaiites Fenvironnerent de toutes parts, 

G etait beureusement une de ces nobles femmes qui acceptent le malheur 
plus facilement qu’une transaction bonteuse. Son intelligence dlevee' lui 
inontra sans voiles sa situation : elle comprit qu’elle ne devrait Finteret des 
bomrnes qu’a sa beaute j elle pressentit les pdrils que couvrent de douces 
sympatbies, et voiiiut tirer d’elle seule tout adoucissement a son sort. Cette 
courageuse resolution etant prise, la jeune femme ne pensa plus qu’a Fexe- 
cuter. Possedant tin talent remarquable, elle se rendit a Paris pour Futi- 
liser, Apres quelques epreuves, elle fut admise, comme institutrice, dans la 
maisoii de FAbbaye-aux-Bois, ou elle trouva un asile honorable. 

Pendant ce temps, la justice suivait son coursj des demarches actives 
cbercbaient partout la trace du fiigitif. Ddja les creanciers irrites s’etaient 
partages la depouille de sa malbeureuse victirae, dont les vetements, les 
bijoux, et jiisqu’aux petits tresors de jeune fille, avaient et<^ vendus a la criee. 
Elle inspirait tant d’interet que quelques personnes racbeterent plusieurs de 
ces objets et les lui renvoym'ent. 

Une jeune bile voulut avoir un mMaillon qui renfermait le portrait de 
Fberoine, et le cure du lieu acbeta sa robe nuptiale pour en parer Fautel de 
la Vierge. 

Ces details toucberent vivement Finfortunee. Une noble berte se joi- 
gnait, dans son coeur, a une seiisibilite profonde : elle se sentit soufcenue par 
les temoignages d’interet qui lui venaient de toutes parts. Bemplie d’eftroi 
au souvenir de son premier amour, elle n’envisagea sa cbaine que comme une 
barriere qu’elle eiit volontairement placee entre les bomrnes et elle. L’hor- 
rear et les pibals de sa situation ecbapperent ainsi a ses regards, et elle 
accepta sans re volte Farret in juste des lois. 

Un sentiment indestructible, une douce et sainte amitie d’enfance sauva 
d'abord a ce noble cmur les ameres douleurs de Fisolement. La pbilosopbie, 
si mesquine et si aride dans les ames egoistes, d^veloppa ses magnifiques 
proportions dans celle de la jeune femme. Pauvre, elle trouva le moyen de 
faire le bien : elle aliait rarement dans les bglises, oii la frivolity a etabli ses 
comptoirs ; mais on la rencoiitrait souvent dans les mansardes, ou le malbeur 
est frequemment reduit a se cacber comme la bonte, 

Deux ann^^es s’t^oulerent sans qit’aucun ^v^nement vint changer cette 
situation etraiige et malbeureuse. Le temps, qui ne fait qu’accroitre les 
grandes douleurs, avait ruiiu§ pen a pea Forganisation brillante de Forpbe- 
line. A son courage b^roique, a ses efforts pera^vdrants pour rester dans le 
rude cbemiu qui lui etait tracd, commen^ait a succ^der un abatteinent pro- 
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fond. Treize lettres, qiii sont tombees entre mes mains, peindront mieiix 
que nioi les douleurs de ce coeur malade. Je demande la permission de les 
leproduire et de terminer ainsi cette bistoire. 

I’'® Letthe.— Lucie a Mabame M. 

' Je t’ecris de Malzeville, ou je vais passer qiielques mois, ina bien-airnee. 
Ma poitrine avait besoin d*air et de lait; nos dignes amis ont saisi ce 
pretexte pour m’offrir de partager leur jolie solitude. Combien j’aime ces 
exceilentes gens ! Qiie ne puis-je leur ressembler ou falre passer dans mon 
co 3 ur iin peu de la paix qiii regne an fond des leurs ! J e me sens poiirtant 
niieux iei : rien n’est sain comme le spectacle d’une belie nature et de cette 
Tie laborieuse et uniforme qui force I’esprit a se rdgler. 

Le general attend procbainement Tarrivee de son voisin, qui passe pour 
le bienfaiteur de toute cette petite contree. C’est un jeune bomme de vingt- 
six ans, possesseur dbme belle fortune^ et disciple sincere des idees liberales. 
II a avec lui sa mere, qu’il adore, et dont on dit aussi beaucoup de bien. 

Tu m’engages a cultiver les tieurs pour me sevrer un peu de musique et 
de lecture. Helas ! ma bien-aimde, ne sont-ce pas la les seuls plaisirs qui 
me restent ? Quand j’ai paye mon ’faible tribut a Famitie, quand je viens 
de lire an general quelques passages de ses mdmoires, quand nous avons 
dvoqu^ ensemble de grands et s^veres souvenirs, ou quand j’ai partagd avec 
notre amie ses petits soins d’intdrieur, je me trouve de nouveau en proie a ce 
besoin de sentir et de penser. qui est devenu le principal ressort de mon 
existence ; et pourtant nulle femme plus que moi n’aima la vie paisible et 
simple. Quels plaisirs brillants n’aurais-je pas sacrifitia avec joie aux devoirs 
et au bonbeur de la famille I Quels siicces ne m’auraient parii fades aupres 
des caresses de mes enfarits ! 0 mon amie, la maternit<§, c’est la le sentiment 
dont le fantdme se dresse, si jeune et si imp(ltueux, dans mon coeur. Get 
amour, qui survit k tons les autres, n’est-il pas donne a la femme pour se 
r^ge^m^rer dans ses douleurs ? 

2me Lettre.— Maurice a Rooer. 

Roger, j’ai enfiii vu cette femme, si grande et si malbeureuse, dont tu 
me pariais avec orgueil. Ne dis pas que le sort en est jet(5, si je t’avoue 
Fimpression profonde que j’ai ressentie a Faspect de cette jeune et belle mar- 
tyre des injustices sociales. Les touchantes vertiis de Lucie, son esprit, ses 
graces, tout en elle porte k jamais Fempreinte d’un profond chagrin. On 
sent, en la voyant, qu’elle aura besoin de g4n4rosite pour aimer, Pourtant, 
n’est- elle pas libre devant Fhonneur et la raison ? Par quelle ^tonnante 
impr€voyance des lois F^tre pur et respecte pent-il se trouver enchain^, par 
la society me me, a Fetre fl^tri qu’elle repousse de son sein ? 

Qu’appelle-t-on mort civile? Est-ce un simulaere ? Dans quel but la 
soeiete laisse-t-elle une spouse a I’bomme qui ne pent plus donner le iour 
qu’a des bEtards ? 

De quel droit imposerait-elle I’isolement et le c^libat a Fun de ses 
membres ? Pour quelle fin le pousserait-elle au desordre ? 

Mais j’ai Fair d’etre devant les juges. Roger, mon sang est pres de s’al- 
lumer quand je vois combien Fapatbie des bommes enfante souvent le 
malbeur et Foppression. 

_ Je viens de faire construire un belvMere en vue de Malzeville: de la 
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avec une lunette je decouvre enticement la jolie maison dii general. Hier, 
j’ai aperyii Lucie qiii etait assise an bord de la piece d'eau j son attitude 
etait melancolique et accablee. Ici le dirai-je, ses regards me semblaient se 
diriger vers le siid. Helas! en la Toyant si gracieiise et si brisee, je me 
demandais avec d(^gout le secret de certaines influences sur notre cceiir. 
Pourquoi Toit-on des femmes Tulgaires fasciner des intelligences superieures 
et dnvenir l’objet d’un veritable culte ? Comment arrive-t-il aussi que la 
generosite et la noblesse de certaines femmes se voient si souvent aux prises 
avec Tegoisme et la grossieret6 ? II faut renoncer a expliqiier cette enigme. 

Puisque tu veux une description nouvelle d’Oneii, je te dirai, inon clier 
Iloger, que j’en ai fait une des plus jolies proprietes du departement. On 
me racontait ces joiirs-ci une recente contestation a mon sujet eiitre les babi- 
tants de la commune voisine et im vieux gentilhomme riiinC 11 ne s’agissait 
de rien iiioins que de decider si Ton devait le titre de chateau a Oneil et le 
premier morceau de pain beiiit a son proprietaire. J’ai tranche la question 
en n’allant pas a la messe et en appelant tout le pays ma vallee. 

3me Lettre.— Matjkice a Roger. 

Non jamais, Roger, jamais une autre femme ne fera naitre en moi ces 
sentiments g<§n^reux et eieves que m’inspire la seule vue de Lucie. Ami, tu 
as dit vrai : c’est en vain que les lois, Idpinion, et le monde elC’ent entre 
nous leur triple barriere; Tamour nous reunira, je le sens. Qui mienx que 
toi connait les besoins de mon coeur et son insurmontable repulsion pour les 
bonbeurs vulgaires ? Helas ! avant de rencontrer Lucie, je I’ai souvent senti, 
c’est nn danger de rafflner ses sensations. 

Tantot ma mCe a fait sa visite a Malzeville, J’etais ciirieux, je te 
Favoue, de connaitre Timpression que Lucie produirait sur elie, En arrivant 
devant la grille du petit pare, nous Favons aper^ue qui greflait im rosier. 
Elle etait vetiie de blanc ; un grand ebapeaude jardin coiivrait negligemment 
sa tete, un simple rub an vert dessinait sa taille flue et elegante. On eut dit, 
a la voir, le plus suave ideal de la Galat^e. Je fus surpris de n’apercevoir 
aucune emotion sur le visage de ma mere, elle ordinairement si bienveillante, 
et qui trouve tant de piaisir a admirer: elle fat imposante et froide pendant 
toiite la dur<5e de notre visite. Les mots devoir et honneur trouvaient place 
dans toutes ses phrases. 

Pour la premiCe fois j ’entre vis ce qu’il y a d’amer et d’implacable dans 
les rivalites feminines. Guidee par ce tact delicat que donne Fbabitude de la 
souffrance, Lucie se retira avant nous sous un leger pretexte. Que n’ai*-je 
ose la suivre et me jeter a ses pieds pour protester centre les paroles de ma 
mere ! 

Roger, ce moment fixe a jamais mon sort. J’ai compris qn’il n’apparte- 
nait qu’a moi d’arracber cette douce victime au xnalbeur. P^rissent les 
chimeres qui se dressent entre nous I J© me , sens fort, conti'e la mauvaise 
foi de Fopinion et contre le blame des envieux; puisse-je Fetre contre la 
gdn^rosit<5 et la grandeur de Lucie I 

Lettre.— Mattbioe a Roger. 

On maudirait volontiers la civilisation ei. les lumieres, quand on volt le 
petit nombre d’esprits justes et des coeurs droits qu’il y a dans 1© monde. Je 
ne saurais le dire coxiibien d’insinuations mesquines et o.dienses j’ai a subir 
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clia(iue jour an sujet de Lucie. Mais, ce qui n’est pas le moiiis clinquant^ 
tout riionueur reste a ces corrupteurs de morale, qui se dressent orgueilleuse- 
inent sur leurs monceaux de sopliisxnes. II semble, en vt^rite, que le succes 
n’accompagne que les guerres honteuses. 

Je yiens d’avoir, ayec ma mere, une conversation penible, qui n’a que 
trop confirme mes idees sur le devouement, C’est une magnifique vertu, 
mais qui vit bien plus volontiers de jouissances que de sacrifices. J’ai 
cleniierement rencontre, dans, le monde, la jeune comtesse de ***, dont le 
mari est an bagne. Elle avait vingt-quatre ans quand cette fatalite Fa 
frappee ; elle tHait remarquablement jolie et aimable. Le digne L. . . en est 
deveriii amoureux, et ils se sont unis. Eh bien I elle me racontait que ce 
qu’elle a eu a souffrir de sa propre famiile est incalculable. Comme je lui en 
temoignais mon etonnement, vu leurs iddes avancees a tons, elle merepondit : 
En etes-vous done a votre eatdcMsme de rhomine ? Ils m’autorisent bien a 
etre athee, mais non pas a me passer des sacrements. 

Tant il j a, mon digne Koger, que cette admirable humanite n’est pas 
encore bien quitte de sa dette envers les singes, dont quelques docteurs 
assurent qu’elle descend directement. 

6”"® Lettre.—Ma-[jeice a Ltjcie. 

Qu’avez-vous fait, Lucie ? A. quelle funeste pens^e avez-voiis obei en voiis 
eloignaut de moi ? Helas I c*est en vain que je cberclie a justider votre silence ; 
il accable mon cceur comme unfardeau glac6. Et pourtant, bier encore vous 
m’avez fait cln^rir la vie. Votre ame semblait s’ouvrir a Fesperance. Quand un 
faible danger m’a menace sur les bords du lac, vous vous etes 4lanc^e a mon 
secours sans paraitre redouter la pr<^sence de ceux qui nous entouraient. Que 
vous <5tiez belle a cet instant, et que le devouement vous rendait imposante ! 
N^ivez-vous done pas lu dans tons les regards Fentbousiasme dont vous etiez 
Fobjet? 0 Lucie, quand il ne fallait peut-etre que vous montrer ce que vous 
etes pour attendrir le coeur de ma mere, par quel inconcevable malheur nous 
troiivons-nous s<^par(^s ? Mais peut-etre n’4tes-vous pas la femme ang^lique 
que j ’avals cru entrevoir j peut-etre un amour genereux est~il au-dessus de 
VOS forces ? Peut-etre . . , Mais a quoi bon tous ces doutes ? vous seule 
pouvez me rendre le repos que vous m’avez 6t^ : j’attends une ligne de vous, 
un mot qui m’apprenne quels sont vos desseins. Songez-y ! je ne r^ponds 
pas de moi si vous continuez a m’accabler de votre silence. 

Manuel va courir a .franc ^ trier jusqu’a Paris : dans dix heures je puis 
avoir votre r^ponse. 

Lettre.— -Mattkice A Roger. 

Fallait- il done que cela fut ainsi? Roger, Favoir connue, savoir ce que 
renferme ce coeur elev^, cet esprit, delicat, et peut-etre, dans quelques heures, 
avoir a d^plorer sa perte ! Que mon malheur retombe a jamais sur ceux qui 
Font caus^ i Helas ! quand je I’accusais de ce que j’ai souffert, elle succom- 
bait a la violence de ses combats et de son amour. J’erre comme un fou 
autour de la maison du g^n^ral, interrogeant sans eesse ses gens, et ne rece- 
yant d’eux que des r^ponses vagues ou efFrayantes. Heureusement, le m^deein 
ignore qui je suis^ et il me plonge trois fois par jour la veritd dans le cceur. 
Je viens de le quitter a I’instant ; son regard ^tait si triste, il semblait si 
accable que je Fai conjure de ne pas me cacher le dernier malheur. 11 m’a 
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assure qii’eile existe encore ; mais il est dans I’attente dTine crise terrible et 
inevitable. ... 

P.S. — Elle est saiivee ! II faiit aimer comme j’aime pour comprendre la 
magie d^m tel mot. Je me suis prosterne aux pieds dii medecin ; je lui ai 
demande son amitie. En vain il conserve un air grave, je me sens pret a faire 
des folies en sa presence. O'est im bomme distingue, il parle de Lucie avec 
un entbousiasme presque egal an mien. Mais une chose m’a frappe : il 
m’observe souvent avec etonnement, et semble pret a me conder lui secret. 
J’ai vainement essaje pliisieurs fois de lui faire dire sa pensee. Il termine 
to uj ours nos entretiens sur Lucie par cette phrase: La societe est bien 
coupable. 

J’ai souvent remarque que la prudence est le vice des hommes de cette 
profession, que leurs profondes connaissances rendraieiit si propres a seconder 
le mouvement social. Que d’importantes modifications pourraient etre pro- 
duites dans les lois par la seule autorit<5 de certains faits scientifiques qiii 
demeurent 6ternellement caches au vnlgaire ! Je voudrais qu’un boa 
medecin publiat ses m^moires ; ce serait; a mon gre, im livre fort utile a 
I’humanite. 

7me LeTXEE.— MaUEICE A HoGEE. 

Ami, je Tai revue ! Helas ! on n^ose eroire qu^elle appartienne encore a 
la terre, tant sa beaute a revetu im caractere ideal et celeste. Elle a eon- 
senti a faire sa premiere promenade appuy^e sur mon bras, et j’ai 6te etonne 
de la simplicity avec laquelle elle m’a fidpeint ses soufirances. Si je ne me 
trompe, une liieur d’espo'r s’est glissde dans son cceur ; mais je n’ai pu m’ex- 
pliquer le sens de plusieurs de ses paroles. Comme nous nous reposions a 
I’ombre d’une petite cbapelle en ruines,une noce de villageois est venue a passer 
devant nous. 11 y avait tant de bonheur et d’insouciance sur toutes ces 
physionomies ouvertes, que je n’ai pu retenir une reflexion amere en compa- 
rant nos sorts. Lucie a tressailli en m’entendant. ^ 0 mon ami,’ s’est-elle 
dcriee, ‘ ils sont heureux ; mais c’est parce que leur bonheur n’afflige et 
n’offense personne.’ Je I’ai regardde avec stupeur j son visage dtait legere- 
meut colore ; elle a posd ma main sur son coeiir ; puis elle a repris d’une 
voix grave et emue : ^ Maurice, c’est en vain que notre malheur nous pous- 
serait a nous elever centre la societe j ses institutions sont grandes et respec- 
tables comme le iabeur des temps ; il est indigne des grands coeiirs de rdpandre 
le trouble qu’ils ressenteut.’ J’ai voiilu lui rdpondre, mais elle m’a fait iin 
signe de la main pour m’indiquer qu’elle se sentait faible. Il commen^ait a 

faire tard, Le digne docteiir, qui deja s’inquidtait de ne pas voir rentrer 
Lucie, est venu a notre rencontre, et il m’a aide a la soutenir jusqu’a I’entree 
du pare de Malzdville, on il a fallu nous separer. 

Roger, ce qui m’effraye, c’est moins I’ensemble des obstacles qui m’en- 
toureut que la grandeur naturelle de Lucie. Oe n’est pas a de vains prejuges, 
je le sens, qu’une telle femme a du jusqti’ici immoler les plus doux penchants 
de son eoeur. 

■ V ; 8® ^ Letx^ 

hlon amie eherie, I’esperance m’a accueillie a mon retour a la vie : 
Maurice consent a elever sa grande voix pour protester contre Tabus terrible 
qui nous separe. Sa mere m’a pressy sur son cosur ; je n’oublierai jamais les 
sensations dyiicieuses que ce moment a meMes a Tamertume de mes 
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0 nia bien-aimee ! rainour d'un homme pur et delicat est un sentiment 
plein cle puissance. Combien j’ai besoin de force et de courage pour y 
xesister ! Mais Tinteret et la gloire de Maurice me soiit plus cbers que mon 
repos peut-etre j aussi suis-je soutenue par Torgueil de lui Yoir tenter line 
noble entreprise; car ii me semble gue J^ai accompli la mienne en veritable 
berome. 

C’est bier seulement C[ue notre sort a ete decide. Nous avions passe ia 
soiree avec le digue docteur, dont la morale est a la fois si douce et si elevee. 
A peine nous eut-il quitte, Maurice saisit impdtueusement nia main j et, la 
pressant sur son coeur, il jura de me prot(^ger malgre ie monde et de ne plus 
permettre que je m’eloignasse de lui. Je rassemblai mes forces pour latter 
contre ces emotions delidetises et tenibles. Je representai a Maurice que le 
devoir lui commandait d’essayer de m’affrancbir de mes -liens, en reelamant 
line ioi juste et sage. J’employai pour le toucher ies arguments qui ont le 
plus de prise sur son grand coeur, Je lui depeignis avec feu les avantages 
que la societd pouvait fetirer de cette tentative giorieuse. Pour lui 
il ne fut pas dijfbcile de Tinteresser au sort de ces dtres jeunes, faibles, des- 
armes, qu’un lien odieux pent pousser au ddsespoir. 11 convint que ies abus 
cles lois resultent le plus souvent de I’apathie des hommes, et qu’il est tou- 
jours honorable et utile de lutter contre i’oppression. 

Nous envisageames ensuite notre situation sous tons les points de vue. 
Maurice assurait qu’uu lien, comme celui quhl m’engageait a contractor, 
sufiisait au bonheur, et qu’il renoncerait, sans le moindre regret, a ce monde 
qui sacrihe le veritable honneur a des prejuges fierement d^eores du nom de 
convenances. Je lui avouai que je ne me sentais ni assez haut, ni assez bas 
pour braver 1’ opinion, et qu’il me serait doux de pouvoir entourer notre 
amour du respect des families honnetes. Il combattit douce ment mes idees ; 
mais le souvenir de sa mere se joignit. dans son coeur a to us les sentiments 
dlevds qui lui sent propres. Il finit par me promettre d’adresser ime petition 
a la Chambre, et d’en attendre dignement le rdsultat 

Je me precipitai aux pieds de cet homme si cher, en versant des iarmes 
de reconnaissance et d’amoiir. Les efforts que j ’avals faits pour le con- 
traiudre avaient tellement epuisd mes forces qu’il me sembla que la vie allait 
m’abandonner. Je n’en ai jamais tant senti le prix que dans cet instant 

0 mon amie ! toi qui vis calme et heureuse aupres de Thomme de ton 
ehoix, tu comprendras tout ce qui se passe dans mon pauvre cceur. Tu sais 
si je partage le ridicule de ces femmes qui trepignent a Fidde de n’etre jamais 
depute, et qui montent a cheval pour deniontrer qu’elles serai ent au besoin 
d’excellents colonels de dragons. Mais tu sais aussi si je sens vivement 
Toppression la ou elle est rdelle. O’est en portant atteinte au bonheur 
modeste et vrai de la femme que les lois la poussent en dehors de sa sphere 
et lui font parfois m6eonnaitre, sa destinee sublime. Henriette, quels pkisirs 
peuvent Temporter sur ceux du d^vouement ? Entourer de bien-ei;re Thomme 
qu’on aime, etre bonne et simple dans la familie, digne et affable au dehors, 
n'est"Ce pas la notre plus doux role et celui qui nous va le mieiix ? Ii me 
semble que le cercie de la familie peut se modeler, a certains egards, sur les 
cercles du monde ; et n’est-ce pas la femme qui en fait les honneurs ? 

LExmE.— M axteicis 1 Kogek. 

line nouvelle douleur vierit de fondre sur elle : le monstre qui renebaine ’ 
a lui a Ste arrets sur la frontike et conduit au bagne de Toulon, ou ii va 
subir sa peine. 
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Cet eTeuemeiit, qui donne une si grande portee a nos reclamations, 
semble cependant avoir abattu le courage de Lucie, Oe coeur si tendre a 
defailli d'epoiivante devant Tborrible denouement auquel Tassocient les lois. 
Le nom qu’elle porte encore retentit en elle charge d’infamie et de lu- 
gubres souvenirs. Son imperissabie bonte est venue aj outer la compassion a 
tour ses maux. Puissent ses forces ne pas s’^puiser dans cette cruelle lutte! 
Non, je le sens, les lois ne peuvent pas etre volontairement immorales et 
absurdes. L’dvidence frappe les hommes: ils briseront ce lien odieux qui 
enchaine r etre le plus pur a im format. 

Lucie, telle que je la connais, soufirira beaucoup encore j mais diverses 
circonstances m’ont eclair^ sur tons ses sentiments, et je n’en sacrifierai auciiii 
a ramoiir. Cette noble femme sera mk'e comme elle est amante. Les 
sacrifices qu’elle aceepterait vaillamment pour elle-meme, elle souffre de la 
pen see de les leguer a ses enfants. Puisse-t-elle trouver enfin le prix de ses 
douces vertus ! Je rassemblerai mes forces et mon courage pour dompter 
mon impatience. 0 Eoger, la vie a de rudes epreuves ! 

Je t’envoie une copie de ma petition a la Chambre, 

^ Messieurs les Ldput^s, 

^ II existe au sein des lois un abus dont la portde est effrayante. Per- 
mettez«moi de vous le signaler par un exemple frappant, 

^ Une femme de vingt-deux ans, dont le coeur est pur et plein d’honneur, 
se trouve enchainee par le mariage a im format, Quinze ann^es de detention, 
I’infamie, le mepris, tout ce qui s 6 pare la vertu du vice, annule materielle-. 
ment cet odieux lien. L’homme est mort civilement 5 la femme, declares 
libre par les tribiinaux, rentre en possession de sa fortune, qu’elle gere deja. 
Tons ses droits sont evidents 5 et pourtant il lui faut renoncer au plus pre- 
cieux de tons, celui d’user de la liberty de son coeur. 

^ Par une inconcevable imprevoyance des lois, cette femme se trouve. 
expuls^e de leur protection, et placiSe par elles entre deux abimes, le malheur 
et le desordre. 

^ Quel clioix oserait-on lui assigner ? Pour se parer d’un sterile h^roisme, 
renoncera-t*elle a I’amour et a la maternite, ces beaux et nobles fiefs de 
Fepouse ? 

. ^ Si I’isolement pese comme une loi de mort sur son ame, et la pousse a 
contracter un lien hostile a la soci<^t(5, qui la prot^gera contre la mauvaise foi 
deropinion publique et centre tons les dangers attaches a une situation fausse ? 

^ Entre ces deux ecueils, il y en a un troisitoe ou tombe tout ^tre 
opprime et faible, c^est la lachete. 

^ Messieurs les Deputes, j ’appelle votre attention sur cette question de 
haute morale, et je sollicite une loi qui constitue le divorce par le seul fait 
d’une peine infamante.’ 

10“® Lbttee.— Mattricb a RoaEB. 

Nos coeurs sont plus calmes. • Lucie semble heureuse de me voir faire 
acte de soumission envers cette pauvre soci^t^. Pixisse-t-eile recuei liir le 
fruit de ma patience ! 

Peut-etre ai-je veritablement accompli un devoir. J^ai tant soufiert 
depuis quelque temps, que je peux ne plus 4tre trds-bon juge en matiere de 
sagesse. ' Les abus me r^^voltent, et I’oppression m’iilspire une telle horreur 
que je fuirais volontiers devant elle au lieu dela conxbattre. Il se pent que 

YOL. I* B B ■ 
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Lucie, avec son Mroisme, soit beaucoiip plus pres que moi de la simple mo- 
rale. Peu de femmes unissent, comme elle, la penetration a la sensibilite ; 
elle est emiiiemment ioyale et spirituelie. Mieux je connais ce coeur si 
tendre, et plus je sens que je ne saurais trop payer son amour. 

Avec quelle lenteur je vois arriver cbaque jour le moment qui doit nous 
reunir ! Paime a la surprendre au milieu des occupations qu’elle s’est cremes 
pour savoir m'attendre, me dit-elle. Plier, je la trouvai tres-occiipee a copier 
nil gros caMer de miisique insignifiante, destines aiix ecoles. Gomme je lux 
en temoignait mon ^tonnement avec assez d’insistance, elle finit par m’avouer 
qu’elle se faisait une ressource de ce travail. , Je ne saurais te dire, Roger, 
Fimpression p^nible que cette decouverte me fit ^prouver. Le veritable role 
de la femme n^est-il pas dedonn era Tbommeles sohis et les douceurs du foyer 
domestique, et de recevoir de Men ecbange tons les moyens ^existence que 
procure le travail ? J’aime mieux voir une mere de famille peu fortunee laver 
ie linge de ses enfants, que de la voir consumer sa vie pour repandre au debors 
les produits de son intelligence. J^excepte, bien entendu, la femme ^minente 
que son genie pousse bors des spheres de la famille. Celie-la doit trouver 
dans la societe son libre essor ; car la manifestation est le veritable flambeau 
des intelligences superieures. 

Je voudrais non-seulement que les femmes trouvassent dans leurs peres, 
lenrs freres, et leurs ^poux des appuis naturelsj mais que, ces appiiis 
venant a leur manquer, elles fussent souteniies par les goiivernements. Ils 
fonderaient, je suppose, des ^tablissements pour les r€unir et utiiiser leurs 
talents divers. II y a des travaux delicats qui ne peuvent etre faits que 
par les femmes. Ils seraient produits dans ces etablissements on Ton 
assurerait au moins a des etres isoMs et faibles une ressource centre tons 
ies maux qui les menacent en debors de la vie de communaute. 

Nos villes auraient alors de vastes bazars on la femme opulente se donne- 
rait la peine d’alier cboisir ses parures. On ne verrait plus de pauvres fllles, 
ext(5niie'es par un travail fore4, obligees de courir souvent tout le jour pour 
en trouver le placement. Oes moyens, ou d'autres analogues, etabliraient 
ddja un peu de proportion entre les forces et les devoirs des femmes, qui sont 
souvent si peu en barmonie. 

11“"® Lettre.— Maurice 1 Rouer. 

Ou trouver un reste fle cbaleur dans cette socidt^ lasse et ddmon6tis($8 ? 
LVgent I voiia la clef de leur dictionnaire, le mot qu’ii faut absoiument 
saisir pour les comprendre. J^avais fait part au comte de J. de notre situa- 
tion actuelle et de ma demarche envers la Obambre. II crut me faire fete 
en me r^unissant a quelques-uns de ses bommes que Ton appeile senses, sans 
doute parce quTls ont fini de demeubler le coeur au profit de la tete. Je ne 
croyais pas que la seeberesse pfit aller aussi loin. La conversation g^nei-ale 
de ces gens-ci ressemble k une veritable operation de bourse. Quand ils se 
disputent la conversion d^un naif, c^est une chose curieuse a voir. 

La manito obligeante ,dont le comte de J. . . . avait fait mes bonneurs 
son cercle me mit, malgre moi, en Evidence. Force de parler de mes opinions 
et de mes sentiments, je devins aussitdt le point de mire de toiite Tassemblee. 
Elle me battit en pbiJosopbie et en morale. Elle aliait me decr^ter sublime 
pour se debarrasser de moi, quand un des bommes les plus influents de 
r^poque me prit a part ^ Vous ressemblez,’ me dit-il, ^a une corneille qui 
abat des noix. Ne vous fourvoyez pas ainsi. Vous venez de beurter des 
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iiommes qui pouvaient et qxii voulaieut vous servir. Hetabiissez prompte- 
inent vos a,iFaires ; et crojez qu^un heros a quinze mille livres de rente n'est 
pas assez robiiste pour marclier seul.’ 

Ce langage m’etonna teiiement que je laissai a la puissance tout le loisir 
de s’etendre. ^ Vous yenez/ continua-t-il, ' de demander le divorce ; yoiis vous 
etes autorise d’un exemple assez frappant, Oertes, la justice et la raison sont 
pour vous. Une loi restreinte, comme celle que vous demandez, passerait 
sans la moindre difficulte, et serait un veritable bienfait Eb biea ! pourtant^ 
cette loi, il 7 a cent a parier centre un que vous ne Tobtiendrez pas. 

C’est ma conviction/ ajouta-t-il, pendant que je r^primais avee effort une 
douloiireuse impatience. ^ La faute en est a vous, bien 4 vous, Voiiloir jouer 
au geant, mepriser follement la bierarchie, lui refuser la deference, et explorer, 
pour tout appui, Tarsenal des vieux mots, n’est-ce pas prendre volontairement 
un role de dupe et courir la dague au poingdans un tir aux pigeons? Teuez/ 
dit-il, ^ si vous n’etiez pas jeune, vous seriez fou. Mais cette infirmitd-la 
fait tout excuser. Je vous offre done ma protection aupres de Fambassadeur 
de * '* Vous avez du monde, une figure noble : vous pourrez vous pousser 
aupres de lui. Vous aimez une femme remarquable ; vous lui donnerez un 
rang digne d’elle j et, croyez-moi, i’amour se passe tres-bien du mariageJ 

Enfinissant sa periode, mon digne Mentor me j eta un regard significatif 
et s’eloigna de moi. J’allai serrer la main au comte de J., si superieur aux 
bommes dont il s’entoure, et je revins a Oneil la rage dans le coeur, 

Eoger, j’^claircirai promptement ce que m’a dit cet bomme, et s’il est 
vrai qull n’y ait plus trace de justice et d’bonneur au sein de la societe 
actuelle, Lucie est trop grande et trop pure pour slncliner devant elle, 

12*“® Lettee. — ^Lecie A Maurice. 

Maurice, vous etes noble et grand. Quel coeur pent etre plus digne qne 
ie votre de comprendre la justice et la raison? 0 le meilleur et le plus 
genereux des bommes, vous k qui j’aurais^ sacrifid avec joie le repos de ma 
vie entiere, puissiez-je vous reconnaitre a quel point le votre m’a ete cber et 
sacre 1 Mon bien-aimd, e’est en vain que nous tenterions de lutter plus 
iongtemps centre le sort : mon ame a aebevd de se briser sous ces coups. 
Helas! quand je me suis laissee aller au bonheur de vous aimer, j’ai cru 
pouvoir, a mon tour, repandre du ebarme dans votre vie. Laissez-moi 
puiser mes dernieres forces clans une grande et consolante pensee, en esperant 
que vous reverserez sur la societe les fiots de devouement et d’amour qui sont 
en vous. Que de fois n’ai-je pas vu votre belle intelligence s’enfiammer a 
Taspect des plaies qui couvrent le monde ! 0 Maurice ! tous les sentiments 
gendreux sont delicieux .4 eprouver. Quelle destinee est a la fois plus grande 
et plus douce que celle de I’bomme utile ? Ne vous souvient41 pas d^avoir 
souvent envie a de pauvres artisans la gloire d’une petite decouverte ? Vous 
qui pouvez bien plus qu’eux, resteriez-vous oisif ? Cber et Men cber ami, 
vivez pour imprimer sur la terre votre noble trace. Quand un bomme tel 
que vous a,pparait au milieu de la socidtd, il faut quTl lui apporte son tribut 
de lumieres et de vertiis, on qu’ii se condamne au silence et a la froideur de 
rdgoiste. Je connais votre dnie ; elle est ricbe et orageuse comme les nues 
dbm beau ciel; jamais vous n’auriez trouvd le bonbeur dans Tisolement 
Ne renoncez pas aux joies de la famille; des enfants rdpandront un grand 
interet sur votre existence. Vous vous plaxrez 4 ddvelopper en eux les nobles 
germes qu’iis tiendront de vous. Vpus ferez de^ leuxs jeunes coeurs autant 
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de foyers oii s’epancliera la flamme, du yotre. Ils yoiis entoureroiit de 
respect et d’amour. 0 Maurice 1 toutes les felicites de la vie ne se resument- 
eiles dans ce seul mot ? 

Dernieeb Lettee. — Le Docteur L. ait Docteue B. 

Mon yieil ami, j’approuve beaueoiip le parti que vous prenez de voiis 
soigner a yotre tour. Pour nous, qiii croyons an Men, c’est un douloureux 
spectacle que eelui de cette societe en desordre, oil rien de ce qui est nol}le 
et grand iie pent plus se faire jour. Je vieiis encore d’etre temoin d’lm de 
ces sacrifices qui reyoltent le coeur et la raison. L’infortunee jeune femme 
dont je Tons ai ecrit Fiiistoire, s’est Ateinte hier entre mesbras, brisee par des 
douleurs que je renonce a vous peindre. L’homme qu’elle aiinait ne liii a 
sarvecni que quelqiies instants: il semble qu’il ait voulu savoiirer son 
desespoir. En vain j’ai tentd de le ramener a la raison et an calme ; il s’est 
Mule la cervelle aupres du lit funebre, avant que j’ai pu prevenir son funeste 
dessein. ^ 

Ceux qui ont connu la femme interessante et malbeureuse, dont je de- 
plore la perte, comprendront la fatale passion qu’elie inspira. C’etait une 
de ces organisations si rares ou le coeur et I’esprit ont part egale. Nulie femme 
ne sentait mieiix qu’eile la grandeur de son role. Elle eut ete une niMe et 
une epoiise accomplie. H4as ! en la voyant s’eteindre entre mes bras, dans 
Page ou Ton doit vivre, j’ai douloureusement appr^cie le pen de pouvoir qui 
est donne a Tbomme pour r^parer le mal qu’il produit. 

Clotilde de Vaxtx. 


2. LES PENSfiES D’UNE FLEUR. 

Je nais pour etre aim^e : ob ! merei, bon destin ! 
Que les puissants mortels centre toi se decbainent ! 
Aux pieds de tes autels que les vents les entrainent, 
J’ai mes parfums et mon matin. 

J’ai le premier regard du roi de la nature, 

J’ai son baiser de feu, sa splendeur pour parure : 

J’ai de la jeune Aurore im sourire de soeurj 
J’ai la brise naissaqte et la douce saveur 
l)e la goutte pencMe au bord de mon cbalice. 

J’ai le rayon qui joue au seuil du precipice ; 

J’ai le tableau magique, en grandeur sans pareil, 

De runivers s’ouvrant les portes du r6veii. 

Jamais le froid mortel ne doit tarir ma vie ; 

All sein des volupt^s doucement je m’endors,: 

La nature me garde et me rend ses tr^sors ; 

A son banquet d’amoiir je m’dveille ravie. 

J’ai Men souyent embelii la beauts j 
Sur un coeur pPr mon pur Mat rayonne : 

Le plaisir me tresse en couronne, . - 

Et le bonbeiur m’attaclie a son cot^. 
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Quand le rossignol s’inspire 
Sur ma tige en se jouant, 

Pour laisser r^sonner sou cbant 
La nature entiere expire. 

L’amour me dit tous ses secrets j 
J’abrite ses douces prieres, 

J’aide au bonlieur de ses mysteres ; 

Je suis la clef des coeurs discrets. 

0 doiix destiu, si les soupirs profanes 
De tes decrets pouvaieut changer le cours, 

Seule ici-has, dans mes langes diaphaneS; 

J e renaitrais au souffle des amours. 

Des sombres tempetes 
Sauve-moi Fhorreur ; 

Que toujours la fleur 
Sourie a tes fetes 1 

ClO TILDE DE YaVX. 


3 . 

Letter on Social Comoneynoraiion, plviloso^Mcally considered, comjjosed 
for Madame Glotilde de Vau^ on the occasion of her hirtlidaij, hy 
the author of the Fositive Fhilosophy, 

Paris, Monday, Juno 2, 1845. 

Madam, 

I attach great importance to being considered by you as not 
less free from irreligious or metaphysical prejudices than from purely theo- 
logical ones. As a fact, this has long been my position. But perceiving 
lately that you still had grave doubts on the subject, I secretly promised 
myself that I -would take advantage of a happy anniversary to remove them. 
To-morrow is the festival of Ste, Glotilde, your patron saint ; permit me 
then, Madam, following a touching and universal custom, to join your 
family in oifering you, in my own way, a special mark of affectionate re- 
membrance. The general redections which this highly-prized occasion 
leads me briefly to lay before you, will, I hope, enable you to form just 
ideas as to the eminently social character of a philosophy which, though 
you may not as yet have directly examined it, has for some time past been 
much talked about in your circle. 

The instinct of Sociability, or the habitual consciousness of the bond 
uniting each individual to his kind, would be very imperfectly developed 
were this bond limited to the Fresen-fe, as it is in the more sociable animals, 
to the exclusion of the Past and even of the Future. , It is the continuous 
, co-operation of successive generations which specially characterises Human 
Society, and this co-operation is the primary source of the evolution 
peculiar to our species. Thus the severffl social states have produced, each ‘ 
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in its own way, some special and permanent' institution or institutions^ at 
first spontaneous, but gradually becoming more and more systematic, 
peculiarly calculated to mark this connection, by linking its own time to 
previous ones by a regulated veneration for its ancestors, both of the state 
and of the family. Antiquity had at its disposal powerful resources in this 
respect, in harmony with the nature of its opinions and the character of its 
civilisation. This cherishing of memories often became intensified till it 
reached the point of apotheosis, which it would be most unjust to judge 
solely by its monstrous abuse in decaying paganism. Still its efficacy could 
onty be really great during its earliest ages, nor could it be extended to the 
lower castes, owing to the immovable and aristocratic spirit of all the 
ancient societies. All the higher divine offices having been promptly filled 
tip in the first organisation of polytheism, the newer gods, without special 
department, whom official gratitude elevated in numbers to that rank, could 
seldom be of any real importance, even when some ancient office was 
broken up and divided amongst them. 

When monotheism, acting in the spirit of its doctrine, substituted a 
simple beatification for the apotheosis of antiquity, it, especially in its 
Christian form, introduced a real and great improvement into this essential 
part of every social organisation. Although this necessary substitution w^as 
a less powerful stimulant to the personal desires of a glorious immortality, 
yet by thro vdng this prize open to all ranks, the field of those desires was 
greatly widened. For . instance, you are aware, Madam, that both your 
noble namesake and her humble contemporary, Ste. Genevieve of Nanterre, 
became almost simultaneously the objects of a worship, to say the least, 
equal. This extension to all of the principle of consecration enabled Ca- 
tholicism, long the chief organ of social progress, to introduce a great im- 
provement in this direction by connecting private with public life. The 
institution, too little understood, of baptismal names, offered to each one, 
not merely the free choice of a special patron, but also a noble model for 
personal imitation. If, in the inevitable decay of theological beliefs, it has 
gradually lost the first of these privileges, nothing can ever deprive it of the 
second. Springing from the very essence of our nature, it will promptly 
reappear under inspirations both more systematic and more durable, as soon 
as the reorganisation of man’s principles and feelings shall have put an end 
to the deplorable anarchy which marks our times. 

This philosophic letter, Madam, would degenerate into a very misplaced 
treatise were I to develop more fully the preceding hints. But these are 
sufficient to enable your rare sagacity to see, without going into detail, how 
it^is that the positive philosophy fully justifies this Catholic worship of 
saints, viz., by referring it to its social purpose, fulfilled under Catholicism 
in forms adapted to that stage of Humanity. Never will it be otherwise 
than a highly social custom to celebrate periodically the memory of our 
vrorthy predecessors, as to enjoin formally on each of us the adoption of 
some one of them as a model for our own conduct. True philosophers 
justly deplore, in this respect as in so many others, the discredit into which 
these useful practices have fallen, from their being unfortunately considered 
inseparable^from doctrines destined to perish as a consequence of their proved 
incompatibility with the continuous development of our intelligence and of 
our social instincts. 

As to the, special ease which has led me, Madam, to point out to you 
these general views, I could not wish for one better calculated to confirm 
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them. In the days of its decline, Christianity, as Paganism before it, 
though in a much less degree, often abused the high office of public con- 
secration which had ffillen to it. But the remark in no way applies to your 
ancient patroness, who is in every point one of the best examples of 
Catholic canonisation. The Roman Church was right in looking on the 
conversion of Clovis as more influential than that of any other royal per- 
sonage except Constantine, in reference to the social development, not 
merely of France, but of the whole of the Western Republic. Now that 
the gentle influence of the amiable Olotilde aided the high political reasons 
which determined that great event is incontestable ; her long and peaceful 
widowhood was no less nobly devoted to moderating the fierce quarrels of 
her sons. Such a consecration, merited by so many eminent qualities, moral 
rather than intellectual, constitutes in my opinion one of tbe types best 
calculated to set forth the permanent social office of woman — the moralisation 
of the spontaneous government of material force by the intervention of 
feeling. Do not then be surprised, Madam, that I can, in* my own way, 
cordially join with all those who, under whatever forms, will celebrate to- 
morrow this interesting memory j no one, I venture to say, will appreciate 
it more thoroughly than I shall. When the new School of Philosophy shall 
accomplish the enlightened mission and systematic rectification of the 
Roman Catholic Calendar, your beloved namesake will find a recognition of 
her eternal claims to the gratitude of Humanity. 

In general, Madam, he assured that the essentially Positive Philosophy 
of the nineteenth century does not come to destroy, as the purely negative 
philosophy of the last century was compelled to do. Its object is always to 
construct, as the final outcome of all previous labours, an order at once firm 
and progressive, in fullest conformity with the whole of our nature, personal 
and social. When its relative spirit and its organic tendency are sufficiently 
known to you, you will understand this admirable superiority wffiich enables 
it, for the first time in history, to combine in one harmonious and homo- 
geneous doctrine all that the different previous states of man have offered 
of grand or of useful. Everywhere it separates the permanent office which 
constituted the fundamental purpose of each institution, from the provisional 
forms which in their turn corresponded and must correspond to the 
different ages of Humanity, thus bringing to light in each case the final 
mode which will henceforth prevail without disguise. In a word, this 
new philosophy alone fully represents the collective existence of our species. 
The destined progress of that species is its peculiar subject, one that no 
theology, and still leas any metaphysical system, could embrace. Until 
now, in fact, the various religions have had nothing higher than a purely 
personal end to set before each man ; viz. eternal salvation, in which society 
at large bad no part, except as a means, or at best as a condition, without 
any progressive destination peculiar to itself as a collective existence. Still, 
during the long infancy of Humanity, the wisdom of the priesthood, the 
expression of the instinct of mankind, made its imperfect constructions of 
great use socially, in a way that Positivism explains and defines. But such 
uses being only provisional., although indispensable, could not preserve these 
constructions from the irrevocable discredit into which they gradually fell, 
as the progress of the human evolution undermined at once the respect they 
had previously commanded from the intellect, and their moral influence. 
The names in use, which yet recall their former power to bind together our 
ideas and our feelings, now seem, as applied . to theological beliefs, only to 
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convey ideas of bitter irony. For, during tbelast three centuries at least, far 
from tending to unite men, these beliefs have obviously degenerated into 
the most fertile sources of divergences, private as well as public. This de- 
generation has followed, first, from their diminished power of protecting those 
social truths of which they were the confused expression ; and secondly, 
, from their inherent tendency to develop almost inhnite divergence, hence- 
forth incompatible with any permanent system of active convictions. 

Do not doubt then, Madam, that when real conceptions have become 
sufficiently general, and daily they gain ground, they will be found better 
adapted to all noWe human purposes than any chimerical ones. With 
regard to the important subject touched on in this letter, there is indis- 
putably a spontaneous tendency in Positivism to honour every kind of 
nobility of character, by a sound appreciation of the part each has taken in 
the fundamental evolution of Humanity. When our modern habits and 
feelings shall have had time to develop themselves fully on the basis of 
right principle, the system of commemoration will be found to have made 
as great a stride towards general perfection as that accomplished by the 
substitution of Catholicism for polytheism. For the Catholic regime was 
at once too absolute and too narrow ever to fulfil satisfactorily this great 
social office. All that had existed before it, and all that it could not em- 
brace, was included by it in a blind reprobation. Even within its own 
bosom it could not embrace those types of character which had not been 
foreseen and accepted by its unalterable formulae. To give an instance, 
have you never noticed, with surprise and indignation, the strange omission 
from our theological calendars of the heroic maiden who saved France in 
-the fifteenth century ,? 

The more thoroughly you examine this great subject, the more convinced 
will you become, Madam, that the regime of the new philosophy is the 
only one which can simultaneously pay honour to all ages, all places, all 
social conditions, all forms of co-operation, private as well as public; 
giving strength and vigour to the sense of human continuity, it will enlarge 
the sphere of its influence and raise the character of that influence by an 
habitual consideration of the future — a conception the previous regime was 
unable to take in, from its ignorance of the general law of social progress. 
The worship of the dead will become even more popular than under Ca- 
tholicism ; for the humblest co-operator will have his part in the sum of an 
universal convergence, and this to the exclusion of all the ungrounded 
distinctions between public and private spheres. Every really honourable 
life may lawfully aspire to some solemn commemoration, whether in the 
bosom of his family, in his city, the state, his nation, or finally, by the 
whole race. 

From whatever point we look at it, what spirit can be more social, 
Madam, than the spirit of thorough Positivism ; , for it alone embraces the 
whole of man’s existence, individual and collective ? The three co-existent 
modes of our existence, thought, feeling, and action, are therein directly 
harmonised to the fullest possible extent, by a principle equally applicable 
to the individual and to the race. They are respectively the subjects of 
our three great and continuous creations, philosophy, poetry, and politics. 
The first, Philosophy, accomplishes the direct systematisation of human 
existence, by establishing, between all forms of thought, a fundamental 
correspondence, the basis of the social order. The second, Poetry, gives 
beauty and dignity to that existence by the highest idealisation of our 
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various sentiments. Lastly, tlie social art of Politics, of whicli morals con- 
stitute tlie principal braneli, determines all our actions, public and private. 
Such is the thorough solidarity between the three great aspects of human 
life, the speculative, the afTective, and the active, as represented by Posi- 
tivism. It regards our existence, whether individual or collective, as 
having for its constant object the universal amelioration in the first place 
of our external conditions, and then of our own nature, physical, intellectual, 
but above all, moral. 

My letter, Madam, is already very long, but I cannot end it without 
inviting your attention to the peculiar attraction which this new philo- 
sophy, when sirfficientiy known, must have for your sex. 

The Positive School of Philosophy places the spiritual reorganisation in 
the first rank of importance, abandoning altogether therefore all fruitless 
political agitation. It will secure a preference for the direct regeneration 
of opinions and morals, over that of mere institutions ; the construction of 
which can only be the consequence, not the cause, of the spiritual change. 
Now such a radical transformation of the present useless discussions, would 
assuredly be very favourable to the influence of women ; whether we con- 
sider the laws of their own nature, or of the general order. The inter- 
vention of woman, introduced in so noble a form by the Middle Ages, seems 
to have nearly died out with them. Now the individual instances of 
rebellion against a really fundamental order which our modern theories 
occasion, are but ill calculated to resuscitate this indispensable influence. 
The spiritual system of Positivism can alone now rightly develop it. In- 
stead of cherishing vain longings for the past, your sex should see in it 
simply a kind of historical foreshadowing of the higher office which must 
be its lot in the true human future. For, in the steady course of human 
progress, moral influences become more and more predominant over material 
forces. And the connection between the spiritual influences — the moral 
and the intellectual — has always secured the sympathies of woman for 
the mental advance of Humanity in each of its several stages. In fact, 
this connection was evident at the very first systematic manifestation of 
the positive philosophy, arising under the powerful impulse of Descartes, 
which met with such a ready welcome from your sex. The ladies of the 
nineteenth century will not fall short of their predecessors, when this phi- 
losophy, which in Descartes’ time was in nowise social, has reached its full 
maturity. From this time forward its principal domain will lie precisely 
among those subjects which by their nature occupy continually the first 
place in the affections of your sex and the thoughts of my own. 

In the daily conflict of forces which sets human affairs in motion, women 
are, from their peculiarly aff'ective organisation, habitnallv disposed to second 
the moral influence exerted by the speculative over the active power* Their 
peculiar social position, as passive, yet by no means indifferent, spectators 
of the practical movement, of itself constitutes them the close allies of each 
spiritual power as against the temporal power of the period. Now this 
natural affinity will be more powerfully developed by the new moral regime 
to wffiich our modern societies tend, than by the; ancient one. How then 
will it be possible for your sex to refuse its adherence to a doctrine which 
malies the adoration of woman a necessity ? The noble chivalry of the 
Middle Ages, hampered as it was by theological beliefs, was never able to 
raise this worship above the second rank, .When the chivalry of modern 
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times shall hare attained its true character, it is before woman only that 
man will bend the knee. . 

I trust that the importance of these general indications will be my 
excuse for their length, both before the tribunal of your undei'standing 
and of your heart. They will at least attain their chief end by saving you 
the trouble of studying long treatises in order to gain a better knowledge of 
the philosophic and social teachings of the new school. Though the offspring 
of the French revolution, you see that it, differs profoundly from all purely 
revolutionary schools. These are still seeking to destroy, not to build up, 
unaware that the needful clearance of rubbish 1ms long since been accom- 
plished, The positive doctrine is more radically opposed to any back- 
sliding to%vard3 theology than any metaphysical influence. But this oppo- 
sition is rather an accessory than a principal object, and it pursues it by 
offering a more perfect satisfaction of all the requirements, intellectual and 
usocial, which invested the earlier regime with its power, while it explains 
with equal facility the rise and fall of that power. 

Henceforward the memory of your gentle patron saint will be yet more 
dear to me. I shall owe to it a much-prized occasion of bringing home to 
your feelings the moral strength of Positivism. You see that, steering clear 
of ail foolish eclecticism, the new universal regime gathers round it what- 
ever of noble or useful is to be found in tbe previous ages of Humanity. 
But it wisely lets drop those passing forms which, indispensable as they 
were as the bases of the institutions of the time, afterwards lost their social 
power. It is this social power which the new school is constantly, 
strengthening and perfecting. 

Be pleased, Madam, graciously to accept the sincere wishes which are 
this day offered with especial fervour by 

Your respectful friend, 

AueusTE Comte, 
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Second Edition^ in 2 vols. VoL L %vo. 15 ^’. 
VoL II. Pa7't I. frice 12 s, 

The Instilutes of fus- 
tinian ; with English In- 
troduction, Translation, 
and Notes. 

By T. C. Sandars, M.A. 

Fifth Edition. %vo. iSj*. 

Lord Bacon’s Works, 
Collected and Edited by R. 
L.Ellis,M.A. f.Sped- 
ding, M.A. and D. D. 

New and Cheafer Edition* 7 vols. Svo, 

£3^ 
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Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, inchiding 
all his Occasional Works. 
Collected and edited, with 
a Commentary, by J. 
Spedding. 

7 vols, %vo, £4, 4s, 

The Nicotnachean Ethics 
of A ristotle. Newly trans- 
lated into English. 

By R. Williams, B.A. 

Svo. 12s. 

The Politics of A ristotle; 
Greek Text, with English 
Notes. 

By Richard Congreve, M.A . 

New Edition^ revised. 8vb>. i8s. 

The Ethics of A ristotle ; 

with Essays and Notes. 

By Sir A. Grant, Bart. 
M.A. LL.D. 

Third Edition. 2 vols. %vo. price 32J’. 

Bacon! s Essays, with 

A nnotations. 

By R. Whately, D.D. 

New Edition. Svo. los. 6d. 

Picture Logic; an At- 
tempt to Popularise the 
Science of Reasoning by the 
ccnnbination of Humorous 
Pichires with Examples of 
Reasoning take7i from Daily 

By A. Swinbourne, B.A. 

Seco7td Edition ; with Woodcut Ilhistrations 
> ' from Drawings hp Fcp*. 

3 m price Ks. ‘ ^ ' : • , 


Elements of Logic. 

By R. Whately, D.D. 

New Editio7i. Svo. los. 6d. Svo. 4s. 6d* 

Elements of Rhetoric. 

By R. Whately, D.D. 

Neav Edition. Svo. los. 6d. cr. Svo. 4^. 6d. 

A n Outline of the Neces- 
sary Laws of Thought : a 
Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. 

By tJu Most Rev. • W. 
Thomson, D.D. Arch- 
bishop of York. 

Twelfth Thousand., Crown Svo. 6s. 

A n InfrodticHott to Men- 
tal Philosophy, on the In- 
ductive Method. 

By y. D. Morell, LED. 

Svo. I2S. 

Philosophy without As- 

sumptions. 

By the Rev. T. P. Kirk- 
man, F.R.S. Rector of 
Croft, near Warrington. 

Svo. pnee 6d. 

Ueberweg's System of 
Logic, and History of 
Logical Doctrines. 

Translated, with Notes and 
Appendices, by T. M. 
Lindsay, M.A.F.R.S.E. 
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The Senses and the 

Intellect. 

By A. Bain, LL.D. 

Third T!ditio 7 i, 8 m 15^. 

The Emotions and the 

Will. 

By A lexanderBain, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic in the 
U niversity of A berdeen. 

Third Edition^ thoroughly revised^ atid in 
great fart rc-iviitien. 8m prue 15J*. 

Mental and Moral 
Science; a Compendium of 
Psychology and Ethics, 

By A. Bain, LL.D. 

Third Edition, Crorwn 8m 6^. Or 
\ separately: Part /. Mental Science,^ 6^. 6d, 
Part II, Moral Science^ 4s. 6d, 


On the Ii^fltience of 
Authority in Matters of 
Opinion. 

By the late Sir Geo7'ge 
Coi'newall Lewis, Bart. 

Ncto Edition, Zvo, 14.^, 

Humes Treatise on 

77ian Nature. 

Edited, with Notes, &c. by 
T. H. Green, M.A. and 
the Rev. T. H. Grose, 
M.A. 

7. VOls. %V0. tL%S, 

Hume's Essays Moral, 

Political, and Literary. 

By the same Editors. 

2 mis, 8m 28^. 

The above form a complete and nniform 
Edition of Hume’s Philosophical 
Works, 


MISCELLANEOUS & 

Miscellaneous and Post- | 
htimous Works of the late 
Henry Thomas Btickle. 
Edited,'with a Biographical 
Notice, by Helen Taylor. 

3 vols, %vo. £2, I2S, 6d, 

Short Studies on Great 

Subjects. 

By f. A. Eroude, M.A. 

Cabinet Edition, 2 mis, crown 8m 12s, 
Library Edition, 2 vols, demy Svo, 24s, 

Manual of English Lite- 
rature, Historical and 
> Critical. 

By Thomas Arnold, M.A. 

. New Edition, Crown %vo, fps, Gd, 


CRITICAL WORKS. 

Lord Macaulay’s Mis- 

cellaneous Writings. 

Library Edition, 2 vols, 8m Porti-aif aix. 

Peopi;e’s Edition, i voL cr. 8m 4s. 6d, 

Lord Macaulay’s Mis- 
cellaneous Writings and 
Speeches. 

Students^ Edition, Crcnvn Zvo. 6s, 

Speeches of the Right 
Hem. Lord Macaulay, cor- 
rected by Himself. 

Pcoplds Edition, Cremn %vo, ^s, 6d. 

The Rev. Sydjiey Smith’s 
Essays conh'ibuted to the 
Edinburgh Review. 

Authorised Edition^ complete in One Volume, 
Crown Sm 2s, 6d, sewedj or 3^’. 6d, cloth* 
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The Wit and Wisdom of 

the Rev. Syd^iey Smith. 

Croivn %vo. 3 ^. 6d. 

German Home Life ; a 
Sei'ies of Essays 07i the 
Domestic Life of Germany. 

Ixrfnnfed^ wit/i Revision and Additions^ 
from Fr.'ISer’s Magazine, r 
cro'iutt \N'carIy ^widy. 

The Miscellaneous 
Works of T homas A imold, 
D.D. Late Head Master of 
Rtcgby School and Regius 
Professor of Modern His- 
tory in the Univ. of Ox- 
ford. 

%vo, *js. 6d, 

Realities of Irish Life. 

By W. Steuart Trench. 

Svo. 2s, 6d. seiuedf or y, 6d, cloth, 

JLectttres on the Science 

of Langiiage. 

By F. Max Muller, M.A. 
&c. 

Eighth Edition, 2 vols, crown %vo, 

Chips from a German 
Workshop ; being Essays 
on the Science of Religio7i, 
and on Mythology, Tradi- 
tions, and Custotns. 

By F. Max Muller, M.A. 

4 vok, £2, iSV. 

Southey's Doctor, com- 

plete in One Vobmie. 

■ Edited . by Rev. f. W. 
Warier, B.D. 

,,,, Sguare crmun %vo» r2x» 6A 


Lectures delivered in 
America in 1874. 

By Charles Kmgsley, late 
Rector of Even's ley. 

Crown Szio. 5x. 

Families of Speech. 

Four Lectui'es delivei'ed at 
the Royal Institittioti. 

By F. W. Farj'ar, D.D. 

New Edition. Cro'vn Zvo. 3x. 6d, 

Chapters on Language. 

By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 

New Edition. Crotm ^vo. 5x. 

A Btidget of Paradoxes. 

By Atigustus De Morgan. 

Reprinted^ loitk Authors Additions^ from 
the Athenceiim. Szv, 15 . 7 . 

Apparitions ; a Narra- 

tive of Facts. 

By the Rev. B. W. Savile, 
M.A. Author of ‘ The 
Truth of the Bible ' &c. 

■;■■■■ 'C7*o^im St*Or frke ■ 4s, '(nL ■, . . ' ' 

The Ot'atiou of Demos- 
thenes 071 the Crown. 
TraMslated by the Riifht 
Hon. Sir R. P. Collier. 

Miscellamous W ntings 
of folm Cotiington, M.A. 
Edited by f. A. Sf77i(mds, 
M.A. With a'Afemoir 
by H.J.S. Smith, M.A. 
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Recreatmis of a Country 

Parson. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Two Situs, 3 j. each. 

Landscapes, Churches, 

and Moralities. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Cj'ow7i Sz/0. 3^. 6d. 

Seaside Mztsings on Sun- 

days and Weekdays. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Crown %vo^ $s. 6d» 

Changed A specfs of Un- 
changed Tr^dhs. 
ByA.K.H.B. 

Crown Zvo, 3 ^'. 

Counsel and Comfort 

from a City Pulpit. 

By A. K. H. B. 

C^’own Zoo. 3x. 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Cj'qwu Zoo. ^s. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. 

By A. K. H.B. 

Crown Zvo. ^s. 6d. 


The Auhimn Holidays 
of a Comitry Parson. 
ByA.K.H.B. 

C7'6w7t Zvo. ^s. 6d, 

Sunday Afternoons at 
the Parish Church of a 
Scottish University City. 
By A. K. H. B. 

Crowfi Sz'o. 3 ^’. 6 d. 

The Commonplace Phi- 
losopher in Town and 
Country. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Zvo. 3 ^. 

Present-Day Thoughts. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Zvo. ^s. 6d. 

Critical Essays of a 

Country Parson. 

By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Zvo. 3 .r. 

The Graver Thoughts of 

a Country Parson. 

By A. K. H. B. 

* Three Series, y. 6d. each. 
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S and OTHER BOOKS of 
REFERENCE. 


A Dictionary of the 

English Language. 

By R. G. Latham, M.A. 
M.D. Founded on the 
Dictionary of Dr. S. 
yohnson, as edited by 
the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
with mlmero^ls Emenda- 
tions and Additions. 

4 vols. tfo, 

Thesatiriis of English 
Words and Phrases^ classi- 
fied and arranged so as to 
facilitafe the expression of 
Ideas, and assist in Literary 
Composition. 

By P. M. Roget, M.D. 

Croiun Zvo, loj*. 6d, 

English Synonymes. 

ByE.y.Whately. Edited 
by Archbishop Wkately. 

Fifth Edition. Fcf Sz'o. 3 ^. 

Handbook of the English 
Langtiage. For the use of 
Students of the Universities 
and the Higher Classes in 
Schools. 

By R. G. Latham, M.A. 
M.D. &c. late Fellow of 
King's College, Cam- 
bridge; late Professor of 
English in Univ. Coll. 
Land. 

The Ninth Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s, 


A Practical Dictionary 
of the French and English 
Languages. 

By Leon Contanseati, maiiy 
years French Exammer 
for Military and Civil 
Appointments, Cfc. 

Post %vo. 7 ^. 6d. 

Contanseati s Pocket Dic- 
tionary, French and Eng- 
lish, abridged from the 
Practical Dictionary, by 
the Author. 

Square iZnio. 3 .?. 6d, 

A New Pocket Dic- 
tionary of the German and 
English Languages. 

By F. W. Longman, Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. 
Founded on Blackley and 
Friedlander's Practical 
Dictionary of the Ger- 
man and English Lan- 
guages. 

Square iZtno. price 5 .r. 

A Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek Antiquities. 
With 2,000 Woodcuts 
from Ancient Originals ^ 
illustrative of the Arts 
and Life of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

By Anthony Rich, B.A. 

Third Edition, Crown Zm, p. 6d. 
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New Practical Diction- 
ary of the German Lan- 
gtiage ; German - English 
and English-German. 

By Rev. W. L. Blackley, 

M.A. and Dr. C. M. 

Friedlander. 

Fost St't?. ^s, (id. 

The Mastery of Lan- 
guages ; or, the Art of 
Speaking Foreign Tongues 
Idiomatically. 

By Thomas Prendergast. 

Second Edition, %m. 6s, 

A Greek-English Lexi- 

con. 

By H. G. Liddell, D.D. 

Dean of Christchurch, 

.and R. Scott, D.D. 

Dean of Rochester. 

Sixth Edition, Crown ts^o, 36^“. 

A Lexicon, Greek and 
Ettglish, abridged for 
Schools from Liddell and 
Scott’s Greek-English 
Lexicon. 

Fotirteenth Edition, Square i2mo, qs, 6d, 

A n English-Greek Lexi- 
con^ containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of 
good authority, 

By C,DfYonge, MA: 

Nm Edition, cfo. 21s, 

Mr. C. D. Yonge's New 
Lexicon, English and 
Greek, abridged from his 
larger Lexicon. 

Square izmo, Ss, 6d, 


A 


Latin-E^iglish Dic- 


tionary. 

By John T. White, D.D. 
Oxon. and J. E. Riddle, 
M.A. Oxon. 

Fifth Edition., revised, i voh Afo, 2%s. 

White's College Latin- 
English Dictionary ; 
abridged from the Parent 
Work for the use of Uni- 
versity Students. 

Third Edition^ Medium Svo, i 

A Latin -English Dic- 
tionary adapted for the use 
of Middle-Class Schools, 
By John T. White, D.D. 
Oxon. 

Square Svo. ^s. 

While' sjPimior Student’ s 
Complete Latin - English 
and English-Latin Dic- 
tionary. 

Square i2mo. 12s. 

^ \,LATra-ENGLISH, 7^. 6i4 


M'CullocMs Dicticmary, 
Practical, Theoretical, and 
Historical, of Commerce 
and Commercial Naviga- 
tion. 

Edited by H. G. Reid. 

Svo. 63J', 

Supplement^ price ^s. 
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A General Dictionary 
of Geography, Descriptive, 
Physical, Statistical, and 
Historical; forming a com- 
plete Gazetteer of the World. 
By A. Keith Johnston. 

Neiv Edition^ thoroughly revised, 

\In the press. 


The Public Schools A Has 
of Modei'n Geography. In 
3 1 Maps, exhibiting clearly 
the mo 7 'e important Physi- 
cal FeaHires of the Coun- 
tries delineated. 

Edited, zaith Inh'odziction, 
by Rev. G. Butler, M.A. 

Imperial %vo. price $s, cloth j or in imperial 
4to, 3.?. 6d, se7c>ed ^s. cloth. 


The Public Schools Ma- 
nual of Modern Geography. 
Forming a Companion to 
‘ The Public Schools Atlas 
of Modern Geography' 

By Rev. G. Butler, M.A. 

[In the press. 


ASTRONOMY and 

The Universe and the ! 
Coming Transits; Re- ' 
searches into and New 
Views respecting the Con- 
stitution of the Heavens. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. \ 

With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams, 8w. 16s, ; 

Saturn and its System, i 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. j 

%vo. with 14 PlaieSy 14.?. 1 

The Transits of Venus ; \ 
A Popular Account of Past < 
and Coming Transits, from : 
the first observed by Hor- \ 
rocks A.D. 1639 to the ; 
Transit of a.d. 201 2. I 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. , 

Seemd Editim, revised and ..enlargedt with ' 
20 Plates (12 Calmtred} and 27 l¥md^ 

, cuts, Drawn 8m 6 d, 

^3 v’;;' ; •. ' 


The Public Schools A Has 
of Ancmit Geography. 
Edited, with an Introduc- 
timt on the Study of An- 
cient Geography, by the 
Rev. G. Btitler, M.A. 

Imperial Quarto. \In the press. 


METEOROLOGY. 

Essays on Astronomy. 
A Series of Papers on 
Planets and Meteors, the 
Sun and Sun-surrozinding 
Space, Staz'S and Star 
Clotidlets. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

WithlQ Plates and 24 Woodcuts, Szv. I 2 s, 

The Moon ; her Motions, 
Aspect, Scenery, and Phy- 
sical Condition. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A, 

With Plates^ Charts^ WmJeuts, and Zumr, 
Ph&tagruphs. CrmmeHzv, 154 '. 

The Stmt ; Ruler, Light, 
Fire, and Life of the Pla- 
netary System. 

By M. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Seemti Fktis mtd Woodcuts, Cr, 
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The Orbs Around Us; a 
Series of Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Colo^^red Pairs of 
Suns. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Second Edition., imth Chart and \Diagra 7 ns, 
Ci'own Svo. ys, 6d. 

Other Worlds than Ours; 
The Plurality of Worlds 
Studied under the Light 
of Recent Scientific Re- 
searches. 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Third Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Cr. 
8m lOi*. ^d, 

Brinkley's Astronomy. 
Revised and partly re-writ- 
ten, with Additional Chap- 
ters, and an Appendix of 
Questions for Examination. 
By John W. Stubbs, D.D. 
and F. Brunnow, Ph.D. 

With 49 Diagrams, Crown %vo, 6s. 

Outlines of Astronomy. 
By Sir f. F. W. Herschel, \ 
Bart. M.A. 

Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. 
Square crown %vo. 12 . 5 ** 

The Moon, and the Con- 
dition and Configurations 
. of its Surface. 

By Edmund Neison, Fellow 
of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society &c. 

Illustrated ly Map and Plates. 

\Nearly ready). 


Celestial Objects for Com- 

mon Telescopes. 

By T. W. Webb, M.A. 
F.R.A.S. 

New Edition, with Map of the Moon and 
Woodcuts. Crown Zvo. Js. 6d. 

‘By universal consent of observers in this 
country, Mr. Wedb’s Celestial Objects taken 
the place of a standard text-book. With a book so 
well known and so highly appreciated, we have 
little more to do than to mention the appearance 
of a new edition, which we know has been wanted for 
some time, and \vhich those who survey the glories 
of the heavens will be anxious to obtain.’ 

The Student. 

A New Star A Has, for 
the Library, the School, and 
the Observatory, in 1 2 Cir- 
cular Maps {with 2 Index 
Plates). 

By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

Crown Ztvo. 5 ^*. 

LargerSfarA lias, for the 
Library, in Twelve Cir- 
cular Maps, phoiolitho- 
graphed by A. Brothers, 
F.R.A.S. With 2 Index 
Plates and a Letterpress 
Introduction. 

By R. A. Proctor, BA. 

Second Edition. Small folio, 2^s. 

Dove's Law of Storms, 
considered in connexion with 
the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. 

Translated by R. H. Scott, 
M.A. 

Sm 10^. 6i. 
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Air and Rain ; the Be- j Nautical Surveying, an 


ginnings of a Chemical 
Climatology. 

By R. A. Smith, F.R.S. 

Zvo, 24^*. 

Air and its Relations to 
Life, 1774-1874; a Course 
of Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Lnstitutio 7 i of Gj'eat 
Britain in 1 8 74, with some 
Additions. 

By Walter Noel Hartley, 
F.C.S. De^nonstrator of 
Chemistry at King’s 
College, London. 


Lntrodtictioit to the Practi- 
cal and Theoretical Study 
of. 

By y. K. Laughton, M.A. 

Small Sm 

Schelleil s SfectrumA na- 
lysis, in its Application to 
Terrestrial Substances and 
tluPliysical Constitution of 
the Heavenly Bodies. 
Translated by. fane and 
C. Lassell ; edited, with 
Notes, by W. Huggins, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 


Small Zvo, with Ilhisiratmis, 6 s. 


WUh 13 Plates and 223 Waodmis. Sw. 281. 


NATURAL HISTORY and PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


Professor Plelmholff 
Popular Lectures on Scien- 
tific Subjects. 

Translated by E. Atkinson, 
F.C.S. 

With many Ilkistrative Wood Engravings. 
Svo, I2s. 6 d. 

Ganofs Natural Philo- 
sophy for General Readers 
and Young Persons; a 
Course of Physics divested 
of Mathematical Fornmlee 
and expressed in the Ian-’ 
guage of daily life. 

Translated by E. A tkinson, 
PCS. 

Smnd Editmn, with 2 Fkhs -apid 429 
. ’ ' Wooikuts. Crown p, 


The Correlation of Phy- 

sical Porccs. 

By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
Grove, F.R.S. &e. 

Sixth Editimi) with other Cmtriimtkv/s to 
Sekma. ■■ Sm - 

Weinhold's Iniroduction 
to Experimental Physics, 
Theoretical and Practical ; 
including Directions for 
Constructing Physical Ap- 
paratus and for Making 
Experiments. 

Translated by B. Loezoy, 
r:KR.A.S. With a Pre- 
face by G. C. Foster, 

■ ;KKS. 

WM 3 Phifs ttnd 4^)4 Wmhkuih 

' : to. in.. 6i/, 
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Ganofs Elementary 
Treatise on Physics, Ex- 
perimental and Applied, 
for the use of Colleges and 
Schools. 

Translated and edited by E. 
Atkinson, F.C.S. 

Seventh Edition, with 4 Coloured Plates cp 
758 IVoodatis, FostZvo, 15^. 

Problems and Examples in Physics, 
an Appendix to the Seventh and other 
Editions of Ganofs Elementary Trea- 
tise. %vo. price is, 

Text-Books of Science, 
Mechanical and Physical, 
adapted for the use of Arti- 
sans and of Sttidents in 
Public and Science Schools. 

Small Svo. Woodenis, 

The following Text-Books 
in this Series may now be 
had : — 

Anderson’s Strength of Mateidals, ^s. 6d, 
Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, ^s. 6d, 
'^zxxfs Railway Appliances, 3jr. 

Bloxam’s Metals, 3^. 6^. 

Gnodeve’s Mechanics, 3J‘. (>d. 

Mechaftism, "^s, (>d. 

Griffin’s Algebra qp Trigonometry, 3^, fid. 
Notes on the same, with Sohitmts, ^s. 6d, 
Jenkin^s Electricity <SpMag7^etism, p. 6d, 
Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, ^s, 6d, 
Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic, ^s, 6d, 
Key, y. 6d. 

'Miller’s Inorganic ChemisBy, ^s, 6d. 

Preece and Sive\\Tight’s Telegraphy, $s, 6d, 
Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 3jr. 6d, 
Thorpe’s Quantitative Analysis, 4s, 6d, 
Thorpe and Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 
Ss, 6d. 

Watson’s Plane &= Solid Geomeirfi iei M,. 

Other Text-Books, in extemion of this 
* Series, in active pr^araiion, ,, /. , ' 


Principles of A nimal 

Mechanics. 

By the Rev. S. Hatighton, 
F.R.S. 

Second Edition, %vo. 21s, 

Fragments of Science. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

New Edit mi, croavn %vo, lOJ. fid. 

Heat a Mode of Motion. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Fifth Edition, Plate and Woodcuts, 
Crown Svo. los, 6d. 

Sound. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Third Edition, including Recent Researches 
on Fog- Signalling ; Portrait and Wood- 
cuts, Crown Svo. los, 6d, 

Researches on Diamag- 
netism and Magne-Crystal- 
lic Action; including Dia- 
magnetic Polarity. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

With 6 Plates and many Woodaits, Svo. 14s, 

Contributions to Mole- 
cular Physics in the do- 
main of Radiant Heat. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

With 2 Plates and Woodcuts, Svo* idj. 

Six Lectures on Light, 
delivered in America in 
iZ'jz and 1873 . 

By fohn Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Second Edition, with Portrait, Plate, and 
59 Diagrams, : Crown Svo, p* 6d, 
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Notes of a Course of Nine 
Cechires on Light, delivered 
at the Royal Institution. 

By John F.R.S. 

Crown Szfo, is. sezaed^ or is. 6d. cloth. 

Notes of a Course of 
Seven Lectures on Electri- 
cal Phenomena and Theo- 
ries, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Crozvn Svo. is. sewedj or is. 6d. cloth. 

A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, General and Terres- 
trial. 

By H. Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. 

Svo.ft'ice los. 6d. 

Elementary Treatise on 
the Wave-Theory of Light. 
By H. Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. 

Third Edition. Svo. los. 6d, 

The Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the 
Vertebrate Animals. 

By Richard Owen, F.R.S. 

With 1,472 Woodcttis, 2,vols. Svo. i;^s.6d. 

Sir H. Hollands Frag- 
mentary Papers on Science 
and other subjects. 

Edited by the Rev. f. Hol- 
land. 

Svo. price 14.P. 

Kirby and Spence's hi- 
trodtiction to Entomology, 
or Elements of the Nahiral 
History of Insects. 

Crozvn Svo. ^s. 


Light Science for Lei- 
sure Hours ; Familiar Es- 
says on Scientific Subjects, 
Natural Phenomena, &c. 

By R. A. Proctor, B. A. 

First and Second Series. 2 vols. crown Svo. 
ys. 6d. each. 

Homes without Hands ; 
a Description of the Habi- 
tations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle 
of Construction. 

By Rev. f. G. Wood, M.A. 

With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. Svo. I4r. 

Strange Dwellings ; a De- 
scription of the Habitations 
of Animals, abridged from 
‘ Homes without Hands.' 

By Rev. f. G. Wood, M.A. 

With Frontispiece and 60 Woodcuts. Crown 
Svo. ys. 6d. 

Insects at Home; a Popu- 
lar Account of British 
Insects, their Structure 
Habits, and Transforma- 
tions. 

By Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A. 

With Upwards of yoo Woodcuts. Svo. 21s. 

Insects Abroad ; being a 
Popular Account of Foreign 
I'mects, their Structure, Ha- 
bits, and Transformations. 

ttpwctrds of yoo Woodcuts. Svo. 21s 
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Out of Doors ; a Selec- 
tion of Original Articles 
on Practical Natural His- 
tory. 

By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With 6 Illustrations from Original Designs 
engraved on Wood. Crown Zvo. *ls. 6d. 

Bible A nimals ; a De- 
scription of every Living 
Creature metitioned in the 
Scriptures, from the Ape 
to the Coi'al. 

By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 

With about 1 12 Vignettes on Wood, Svo. 

The Polar World : a 
Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Re- 
gions of the Globe. 

By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

With Chromoxylografks^ Mafs^ and Wood- 
' cuts. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Sea and its Living 

Wonders. 

By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

Fourth Edition j enlarged. Svo. with many 
lUustratiofis^ los. 6d. 

The Tropical World. 

By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

With about 200 Illustrations, Svo, los. 6d. 

TheStibterraneanWorld. 

By Dr. G. Hartwig. 

With Maps and Woodcuts, Svo, los, 6d, 

The 4erial World; a 
Popular Account of the 
Phenomena and Life of 
the A tmosphere. ..k , ■ ^ ' 

By Dr. George Hd0tieiig. 

With Mapj S ChromoxylogmphSf -knd 60 
Woodcuts. Svo. price 21s. - . 


Game Preservers and 
BirdPreservers,or ‘ Which 
are our Friends ? ’ 

By George Francis Morant, 
late Captain i ith Royal 
Lancers & Major Cape 
Mounted Rijiemen. 

Crown Svo, price 5.J'. 

A Familiar History of 

Birds. 

By E. Stanley, D.D. late 
Ld. Bishop of Norwich. 

Fcp. Svo. with Woodcuts, ^s. 6d. 

Rocks Classified and De- 

scribed. 

By B. Von Cotta. 

English Edition, by P. PI. Lawrence (with 
English, Gerrnan, and Fi-ench Syno- 
nymes), revised by the Author, Dost 
Svo, 

Excavations at the Kess- 
ler loch near T hayngen, 
Switzerland, a Cave of the 
Reindeer Period. 

By Conrad Merk. Trans- 
lated by fohn Edward 
Lee, F.S.A. F.G.S. Au- 
thor of ‘Isca Silurum' 
Cfc. 

With Sixteen Plates: Royal Svo. p. 6d. 

The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, and the Primitive 
Condition of Man; Men- 
tal and Social Condition of 
Savages. 

By Sir f. Lubbock, Bart. 
M.P.F.R.S. 

Third Edition, with 25 Woodcuts, Svo, iSs. 
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The Native Races of the 
Pacific States of North 
America. 

By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 

Vol. I. Wild Tribes, thdr Mannet*s 
and Customs ; with 6 Mafs. 2^s, 

VoL IL Native Races of the Pacific 
States. 8vo. 2^s.. 

Vol. Ill, Myths and La^tgitages. Zvo. 
pdce 2 $s. 

Vol. IV. Aniiqnities and Architectural 
Remains, with Map. Svo. 2^s. 

Vol. V. Aboriginal History and Migra- 
tions ; Index to the Entire Work. With 
2 Maps, Zvo. 2 $s. 

This work may now be had complete in 
5 volutnes, price £ 6 . 5^*. 

The A ncient Stone hn- 
plements, Weapons, and Or- 
naments of Great Britain. 
By John Evans, F.R.S. 

With 2 Elates and 476 Woodcttis. Svo. zSs. 

The Elements of Botany 
for Families and Schools. 
Eleventh Editio^i, revised 
by Thomas Moore,F.L.S. 

Ftp, Svo. with Woodcuts, 2 s. 6 d, 

The Rose Amateur's 

Guide. 

By Thomas Rivers. 

Tenth Edition. Fcp. 4^, 

On the Sensations of 
Tone, as a Physiological 
Basis, for the Theory of 
‘ Music. 

By H. Hehn/Ats, Pro- 
; fessor of Physiology in 
the University of Berlin. 
Translated by A. f FlUs, 

'■-yRRS. . 


A Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art. 
Re-edited by the late W. T . 
Brande(the Author }and 
Rev. G. W. Cox, 3f.A. 

NmEditkn, mdsed. 3 vols, medium Spo. 63.:’* 


The History of Modern 
hPusic, a Course of Lec- 
tures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Bri- 
tain. 

By fokn Htillak. 

Nw Edition. Demy Svo. Ss. (hi. 


The Transition Period 
of Musical History ; a 
Second Course of Lectures 
on tlu History of Music 
from the Beginning of the 
Seventeenth to the' Aliddic 
of ike Eighteenth Century, 
delivered at the Royal Iti- 
stitution. 

By fohn Hullah. 

New Edition, x vid, demy .k 

[Pt Mv Spiitf 

The Treasury of Bot tiny , 

or Popular Dictionary of 
the Vegetable Ningdom ; 
with which is _ incorporated 
a Glossary of Botanical 
■/ 7jetms.fi. ■ 

Edited :by f, . Lindky, 

- F.R.S. and T. Moore, 

frUk 374 Woedcvls anC 20 SM rtaUji. 
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A General System of 
Descriptive and Analytical 
Botany. 

Translated fromtheFrench 
of Le MootU and De- 
caisne, by Mrs. Hooker. 
Edited and arranged 
according to the English 
Botanical System, by f. 
D. Hooker, M.D. &c. 
Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

With 5, 500 Woodcuts, Imperial Sz>o, 3 is. 6d. 


Handbook of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs, and Her- 
baceous Plants; containing 
Descriptions &c. of the 
Best Species in Ctdtivation; 
with Cultural Details, 
Comparative Hardiness, 
suitability for partictdar 
positions, &c. Based on 
the French Work of De- 
caisne and Natidin, and 
including the 720 Original 
Woodcut Ilhistrations. 

By W. B. Hemsley. 

Medium %vo. 21s. 


London's Encyclopedia 
of Plants; comprising the 
Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c. 
of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. 

With upwards of 12., 000 Woodcuts. Zvo. t^2s. 


Forest Trees and Wood- 
land Scenery, as described 
in Ancient and Modern 
Poets. 

By William Menzies, De- 
puty Surveyor of Wind- 
sor Forest and Parks, &c. 

With Twenty CkromoKthographic Plates. 
Folio., price 5^. 


CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 


Miller's Elements of 
Chemistry, Theorettcal and 
Practical. 

Re-edited, with Additions, 
by H. Macleod, F.C.S. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, '15^. 

Part IL Inorganic CntMiSTRY, 21s, 
Part III. Organic Chemistry, Mw 
Edition in the press. 


Health in the House, 
Twenty -five Eechires on 
Elementary Physiology in 
its Application to the Daily 
Wants of Man and Ani- 
mals. 

By Mrs. C. M. Buckton. 

New Edition, Crown Sm Woodcuts^ 2s, 
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Outlines of Physiology, 
Htiman mid Comparative. 
By y. Marshall, F.R.C.S. 
Surgeon to the Univer- 
sity College Hospital. 

2 vols, <rr, with 122 IVoodcuts^ 32 j*. 

Select Alethods tn Chemi-- 
cal Analysts^ chiefly Inor- 
gtpiic. 

By Wm, Crookes y B.R.S. 

With 22 Woodatts. Crown Svo. 12s, 6 d, 


A Dictionary of Che-> 
mzsiry and the Allied 
Branches of other Sciences, 
By Henry Watts, F, C.S, 
assisted by eminent 
Scie 7 %tiflc and P^'^actical 
Chemists, 

6 vols. medium %vo, £ 8 , 65 /. 

Supplement completing 
the Record of Discovery to 
the year 1873, 

8 vo, p 7 ‘ice ^ 2 s, 


Poems. 

By William B. Scott. 

P» Pctllads Olid Poles, JJ, Studies fi'om 
Nature. III. Sonnets Cpe, 

Illustrated by Seventeen Etchings by 
L. Alma Taclema and William B. Scott, 
Crown Svo. 1 53*. 


Half -hour Lectures on 
the History and Practice 
of the Fine and Ornamen- 
tal Arts. 

By W. B. Scott. 

Tlnrd£dition, •wUh 50 Woodcuts. Crmon 
Svo. $s. 6 d. 

A Dictionary of Artists 
of the English School: 
Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, Engravers, and Orna- 


The FINE ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 

editions. 

In Fairyland; Pictidres 
from the Elf -World. By 
Rickard Doyle. With a 
Poem by W . A Ihngham. 

Wtth 16 coloured Plates, containinz Pe- 
stgns. Second Edition, folio, \ ls. 

The New Testament, il- 
lustrated with Wood En- 
gravings after the Early 
Masters, chiefly of the 
Italian School. 

Crownifo. ^ 2 , 5 . 

Lot^d Macaulay's Lays 
of Ancient Rome. TVith 
90 Ilhistrations on Wood 
from Drawings by G. 

Scharfs 

Pep, ttfO. 2IS, 




their Lives and Works. 
By Samuel Redgrave. 


%V0. 


Scharfs go Ilhistrations 
reduced tn Lithography, 

; Impd l%nw, ioj *. 64 
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Moores Irish Melodies, 
Maclise s Edition, with i6i 
Steel Plates. 

Supe7' royal %vo. 3IJ'. td. 

Sacred and Legendary 

Art. 

By Mrs. yameson. 

6 vols. square crown 8w. ^rice£'l^. 6d. 
as foUtnvs : — 

Legends of the Saints 

and Martyrs. 

Nm Edition^ with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts, 2 vols. -^is, 6d, 


The USEFUL ARTS, 

Industrial Chemistry ; a 
Manual for Manufactu- 
j rers and for Colleges or 
Technical Schools. Being a 
Translation of Professors 
Stohmann and Engler's 
German Edition of Pay ens 
^ PrCcis de Chhnie Indus- 
triellel by Dr. J. D. Barry. 
Edited, and supplemented 
with Chapters on the 
Chemistry of the Metals, 
by B. H. Paul, Pk.D. 

Zvo, with Elates and Woodcuts, 

\In the fressi 

Gwilf s Encyclofcsdia of 

Architechire, with above 
1,600 Woodcuts. 1 
New Edition {iSy6),.,with 
Alterations and Addi- 
tions, by Wyatt ■ Pap- 
, worth. 

; 8m 6/. , . ^ 


Legends of the Monastic 

07'ders. 

New Edition, with ii Etchings and 88 
Woodcuts, 1 voL 2is, 

Legends of the Madonna. 

New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts, I voL 21s, 

The History of Our Lord, 
with that of his Types and 
Precursors. 

Completed by Lady East- 
lake. 

Revised Edition, %vith 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts, 2 vols. 42J-. 


MANUFACTURES, &e. 

The Three Cathedrals 
dedicated to St. Paul in 
London ; their History 
fro7n the Foundation of 
the First Building in the 
Sixth Century to the Pro- 
posals for the Adornment 
of the Present Cathedral. 
By W. Longman, F.S.A. 

With nuniej'ous lUustratioHs, Square crown 
8m 2is, 

Lathes and Turning, 
Simple, Mechanical, and 
Ornamental. . 

By W. Henry Northcott. 

With 240 Illustrations, Zvo. iSs, 

Hints on Household 
Taste in Furnihire, Up- 
holstery, and other Details. 
By Charles L. East lake, 
Ai'ckitect. 

New Edition, with about 90 Illusti^ations, 
Square crown Zvo, 14,5', 
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Handbook of Practical 

Telegraphy. 

By R. S. Culley, Memb. 
Inst. C.E. Engineer-in- 
Chief of Telegraphs to 
the Post-Office. 

Sixth Edition^ Plates dp Woodads. 8m i6j*. 

H Treatise on the Steam 
Engine, in its variotis ap- 
plications to Mines., Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Rail- 
ways and Agrmdture. 

By y. Bourne, C.E. 

With Portrait^ 37 Plates^ and 546 Wood^- 
cuts, £ftO. 42J', 

Catechism of the Steam 
Engine, in its various Ap- 
plications. 

By yo/m Bourne, C.E. 

JVhv Edition, with Bg Woadcuts. FcJ>.^vo.6s, 

Handbook of the Steam 

Engine. 

By y. Bourm, C.E. form- 
ing a Key to tkeAtithors 
Catechism of the Steam 
Engine. 

With 67 Woodcuts, Fcp, 8m gs. 

Recent Improvements in 

the Steam Engine. 

By y. Bourne, C.E. 

With, 124 Woodcuts, Fcp, Svo, 6s, 


Encyclop(2dia of Civil 
Engineering, Historical, 
Theoretical, and Practical, 
By E. Cresy, C.E. 

With above Si 000 Woodcuts, 8m 42^** 

lire's Dictionary oj- Arts, 

Mamifactures, and Mines. 
Seventh Edition, re-written 
and greatly enlarged by 
R. Hunt, F.R.S. assisted 
by numerozis Contributors. 

With 2, 100 Woodctits, 3 vols, medium 8m 
picegS S^. 

Practical Treatise on 

Metallurgy, 

A dap ted from the last Ger- 
manEdition ofProfessor 
Kerl’s Metallurgy by JV. 
Crookes, F.R.S. Cfc. and 
E. Rohrig, Ph.D. 

3 vols, 8m with 625 Woodcuts, ^^4., igs. 

Treatise on Mills and 

Millwork. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 

With 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts, 2 vols, 
8m 32i'. 

Useful Information for 

Engifieers. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bf. 

With many Plates and Woodcuts, 3 vols, 
crown 8m 31^. 6d, 

The Application of Cast 
and WrozLght Iron to 
Building Purposes. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bt. 

With 6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8m 16s, 
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The Theory of Strains 
in , Girders and similar 
Strndiirss, with Observa^ 
tions on the application of 
Theory to Practice, and 
Tables of the Strength and 
otlur Properties of Ma- 
terials. 

By Bindon B. Stoney, M.A. 

M. Inst. C.E. 

New Edition.^ royal with 5 Plates and 
123 Woodcuts., 365 '. 

Practical Ha7tdhook of 
Dyeing and Calico-Print- 
ing. 

By W. Crookes, F.R.S. &c. 

With numeroits lllustratioiis and Specimens 
of Dyed Textile Fahics, Zvo. 42 ^, 

Occasional Papers on 
Subjects connected with 
Civil Engineering, Gun- 
nery, and Naval Archi- 
tecture. 

By Michael Scott, Memb. 
Inst. C.E. & of Inst. 

N. A. 

2 vols. Zvo. 7mth Plates^ 42s, 

Mitchell's Ma^iual of 
Practical Assaying. ,y;. 
Fourth Edition, reused, 
with the Recent Disco- 
veries incorporated, by 
W. Ci'ookes, F.R.S. 

crcnvn Zvo, Woodcuts, 31 ^. Sd, 


Naval Powers and their 
Policy: with Tabular 
Statements of British and 
Foreign Ironclad Navies ; 
giving Dimensions, Arm- 
our, Details of Armament, 
Engines, Speed, and otlur 
Particulars. 

By fohn C. Paget. 

Zvo, price los. 6d, cloth. 

Loudon's Eitcyclopcedia 
of Gardening ; comprising 
the Theory and Practice of 
Horticidture, Florictdture, 
ArborictUture, and Land- 
scape Gardening. 

With 1,000 Woodctiis. Zt/o. 21s. 

Loudon's EncyclopcBdia 
of AgrictdHcre ; composing 
tlu Laying- 07 it, Improve- 
ment, and Management of 
Landed Property, and the 
Ctdtivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agj'i- 
culhti'e. 

With 1,100 Woodcuts. Zm. 21s. 

Reminiscences of Pen 

and Merc. 

By y . M. Heathcote. 

With 27 Illust ratio ns and 3 flaps. Square 
Zvo. price 28s. 
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RELIGIOUS and 

An Expositioit of the 39 
Articles, Historical and 
Doctrinal. 

By E. H. Browne, D.D. 
Bishop of Winchester'. 

N'ew Edition, Zvo, i 6 j ‘. 

Historical Lectures on 
the Life of Otu' Lord fesns 
Christ. 

By C. y. Ellicott, D.D. 

Fifth Edition, 8m 12 s, . 

An Introductiojt to the 
Theology of the CImrch of 
England, in an Exposition 
of the icj Articles. By Rev. 
T P. Bordtbee, LL.D. 

Fcf. Svo, 6s, 

Three Essays on, Reli- 
gion: Nature ; the Utility 
of Religion; Theism. 

By folin Stuart Mill. 

Second Edition. price I os. 6d. 

Sermons Chiefly on the 
Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

%vo. prick *is. 6d. 

Sermons preached in the 
Chapel of Rugby School ; 
with an Address before 
Confirmation. 

By the late Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D. 

Fcp. %vo. price 6d. 


MORAL WORKS. 

Christian Life, 

Course, its Hindrances, 
and its Helps; Sernions 
preached mostly in the 
Chapel of R^igby School 
By the late Rev. Thofi'^as 
Arnold, D.D. 

Sz'o,p,6d. 

Christian Life, its 
Hopes, its Fears, and its 
Close; Sermons preached 
mostly in the Chapel of 
Rugby School. 

By the late Rev. Thoinas 
Arnold, D.D. 

2>vo. *js, 6d. 

Religion and Science, 
their Relations to Each 
OtJur at the Present 
Day; Three Essays on 
the Grounds of Religious 
Beliefs. 

By Stanley T. Gibson, B.D. 
Rector of Sandoii, in 
Essex; and late Fellow 
of Queens College, Cam- 
bridge. 

price lo^. (yd. 

Notes on the Earlier 
Hebrew Scriptures. 
BySirG.B.Airy,K.C.B. 

8m pdcc 6s, 

Synonyms of the Old Tes- 
-. tament, thdr Bearing on 
Christian Faith and 
Practice. 

By Rev, R. B. Girdlestone. 
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The Primitive and Ca- 
tholic Faith in Relation to 
the Church of England. 

By the Rev. B. W. Savile, 
M.A . Rector of Skilling- 
ford, Exeter. 

%vo. price 'qs. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; 
or a Visit to a Religious 
Sceptic. 

By Henry Rogers. 

Latest Edition. Ecp. %m. 5^. 

Defeiice of the Eclipse of 

Faith. 

By Henry Rogers. 

Latest Edition. Fcp. 8m 3 ^^* 

A Critical and Gram- 
matical Commentary on St. 
Paul's Epistles. 

By C. y. Ellicott, D.D. 

Sm Galatians, Ss. 6d. Ephesians, 6d. 
Pastoral Epistles, loi*, 6d. Philippi- 
ans, Colossians, & Philemon, icxr. 6d. 
Thessaloiiians, Js. 6d. 

The Life and Epistles of 

By Rev. W. f. ConySedre, 
M.A. and Very Rev. f. 
S. Howson, D.D. 

LIEKA 3 X.Y Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steely 
Woodcuts, 6 fc, 2 vqIs. 4to. 42J . 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 mis. 
square crown %vo, 21s. 

Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, 
with 46 Illustrations and Maps. .. I ml. 
crosuon 8m 9.?. 


BY LONGMANS h CO. 


An Examination into 
the Doctrine and Practice 
of Confession. 

By the Rev. W. E. Jelf 
B.D. 

8m price 3^. 

Evidence of the Truth 
of the Christian Religion 
derived from the Literal 
Fidfilment of Prophecy. 
By Alexander Keith, D.D. 

4.0th Edition, with numerous Plates. 
Square Zvo. 12s, td. or in post %vo. 
with 5 Plates, 6s. 

Historical and Critical 
Commentary on the Old 
Testament ; with a New 
Translation. 

By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Genesis, %m. iSj. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12s. Vol. II. Exodus, 

I 5 a or adapted for the General Reader, 
I2A Vol. ILL Leviticus, Parti, 15A 
or adapted for the General Reader, 8a 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15A or 
adapted for the Genet^al Reader, 8a 

The History and Litera- 

Utre of the Israelites, ax- 
cording to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha. 
By C. De Rothschild and 
A. De Rothschild. 

Second Edition. 2 vols. croton Zm. I2a 6d. 
Abridged Edition, in x vol. fcp. %vo. 3^. 6d. 

Ew aid's History of 

Israel. 

Translated from the Ger- 
man by y . E. Carpenter, 
M.A. with Preface by 
R. Martineau, M.A. 

5 vols. 8m 63A 
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Ewald's Antiquities of 

Israel. 

Translated from the Ger- 
man by Henry Shaen 
Solly, M.A. 

%vo. I2s, Sd. 

The Types of Genesis, 
briefly considered as reveal- 
ing the Development of 
Human Nature. 

By Andrew flukes. 

Third Edition. Crown ^o. 7j. 6d. 

The Second Death and 
the Restitution of all 
Things; with some Pre- 
liminary Remarks on the 
Nature and Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. 

By Andrew flukes. 

Fourth Edit mi. Crown %vo, 3 x. 

History of the Reforma- 
tion in Europe in the time 
of Calvin. 

By the Rev. fl . H. Merle 
D' Aubigni,D.D. Trans- 
lated by W. L. R. Cates, 
Editor of the Dictionary 
of General Biography. 

6 To/Ss Zvo. price los. 

VoLS. VII. & VIIL completing the 
Work, are preparing for publication. 

Commentaries, by the 
Rev. TV. A. O' Conor, B.A. 
Rector of St. Simon and 
St. flude, Manchester. 

Crozm Svo, 

Epistle to the Romans, price 3 J', k>d. 

Epistle to the Hebrews, 45 ’. 6^/. 

St, JohRs Gospel, xo$, 6d, 


Some Questions of the 
Day. 

By Elisabeth M. Sewell, 
Author of ‘Amy Her- 
bert ‘Passing Thoughts 
on Religionl &‘c. 

Crown %vo, 2.S. 6d. 

An Introduction to the 

Study of the New Testa- 
ment, Critical, Exegetical, 
and Theological. 

By the Rev. S. Davidson, 
D.D. LL.D. 

2 vols, %vo, price 30X. 

Thoughts for the Age. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 

Nkv Edition, Fcp, %vo, ^s, 6d, 

Preparation for the Holy 
Communion ; the Devotions 
chiefly from the works of 
fleremy Taylor. 

By Elisabeth M. Sewell. 

Bishop feremy Taylor's 
Entire Works; with Life 
by Bishop Heber. 

Revised and corrected by 
the Rev. C. P. Eden. 

Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer. 

Collected and edited by Rev. 
fl. 'Martineau, LL.D. 

Crown &VO, 4s. 6d. s2mo. is. 6d. 
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spiritual Songs for the 

Sundays and Holidays 
throtighotit tile Year. 

ByJ. S.B. Monsell LL.D. 

i^tli Thousand, Fcp, Zm, 5 -? iZmc, 2s, 

Lyra Germanica; Hymns 

translated from the Gei'man 
by Miss C. Winkworth. 

Fcp. Zvo, 5.S'. 


Endeavours after the 
Christian Life; Discoui'ses. 
By Rev. y. Martineau, 

LL.D. 

Fifth Edition, Crown Zvo, *js. 6d, 

Supernahtral Religion ; 
an Inquiry into the Reality 
of Divine Revelation. 

Sixth Edition car-cf idly revised^ z&it/i So page's 
of New Preface, 2 vols. Zvo, 24J'. 


Lectures ott the Penta- 
teuch & the Moabite Stone ; 
Vijith Appendices. 

By y. W. Coknso, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal. 


Zvo, 12S, 


ThePentatetichand Book 
of yos/iua Critically Ex- 
amined. 

By y. W. Colenso, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal. 

Crown Zvo, 6^. 


TRAVELS, VOYAG-ES, &e. 


The Indian Alps, and 
How we Crossed them : 
being a Narrative of Two 
Years' Residence in the 
Eastern Himalayas, and 
Two Months' Tour into the 
Interior, towards Kinchin- 
junga and Mount Everest. 
By a Lady Pioneer. 

With Illustratmis from Original Drawings 
made on the spot by the Authoress, 
Imperial Zvo, 4.2s, ; . 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese; 
being an Account of the 
People and- the Land, in 
their Social, Sporting, and 
Mountaineering A spects.^ 
By W. A . Baillie Grokman. 

With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
by 4he Author, • Crown Zvo, .Xt^, 


^The Frosty Caucasus; 
an Account of a Walk 
through Part of the Range, 
and of an A scent of Elbruz 
in the Summer of 1874 . 

By F. C. Grove. 

With Eight Ilhisirations engraved on Wood 
by E, Whympa% from Photographs 
taken during the yourney., and a Map, 
Crown Zvo. price i^s, 

Ayourneyofi,oooMiles 

through Egypt and Nubia 
to the Second Cataract of 
the Nile. Being a Personal 
Narrative of Four and a 
Half Months' Life in a 
Dahabeeyah on the Nile. 

By Amelia B. Edwards. 

With numaviis Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Atdhoi'ess^ dlfap^ PlanSy Fac- 
similes.^ i^c. Imperial Zvo, 

, [In the Autumn, 
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OTJer the Sea and Far 
Away; being a Narrative 
of a Ramble ro 7 ind the 
World. 

By Thos. T'Voodbim Hineh- 
liff, M.A. FR.G.S. 
President of the Alpme 
Chib, Author of ' Sum- 
mer Months among the 
Alps', &c. 

i zioL medmm Zm. %uitk numerous Plus- 
tralions. [AWrfy ready. 

Discoveries at Ephesus. 
Including the Site and Re- 
mains of the Great T emple 
of Diana. 

By y. T. Wood, F.S.A. 

J voL imperial Zvo. copiously illustrated. 

SJn the press, 

Throttgh Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina on Foot during 
the Insitrrection, A tigzist 
and September !%•]%; with 
a Glimpse at the Slavonic 
Borderlands of Turkey. 
ByArtlmr f. Evans, B.A. 
F.S.A. 

Post Szfo: voiih Map and numerous Ulus- 
iraiions. [In the pirss, 

Italian Alps ; Sketches 
in the Mozintains ofT icino, 
Lombardy, the Trentino, 
and Venetia. 

By Douglas W. Freshfield, 
Editor of ‘ The A Ipine 
yournal.’ 

Stjuare erenvn Sz>o, Illustrations, xp. 


Memorials of the Dis- 
covery and Early Settle- 
ment of the Bermtidas or 
Somers Islands, from 1615 
to 1685 . Compiled from 
the Colonial Records and 
other original sotirces. 

By Major-General J. H. 
Lefroy, R.A. C.B. 
F.R.S. Hon. Member 
New York Historical 
Society, Gfc. Governor 
of the Benmidas. 

%vo, with Map. [In the press. 

Here and There in the 

Alps. 

By the Hon. Frederica 
Phmket. 

With Vignette-title.. Past Szso. 6s. 6d. 

The Valleys of Tirol; 
their Traditions and Cus- 
toms, and How to Visit 
them. 

By Miss R. H. Busk. 

With Frontispiece and 3 Maps. Crown 
Zzm. 12 s. 6d, 

Two Years in Fiji, a 
Descriptive Narrative of a 
Residence in the Fijian 
Grozip of Islands; with 
some A ccozint of the For- 
tunes of Foz'eign Settlers 
and Colonists up to the time 
of British Annexation. 

By Litton Forbes, M.D. 
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Eight Years in Ceylon. 
By Sir Smmiel W. Baker, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. 

JYcw Edition, with IlluHratiom engraved 
on Wood by G, Pearson^ Crown 8vo, 
Price is. 6d. 

The Rifle and the Hound 

in Ceylon. 

By Sir Satmiel TV. Baker, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. 

Ncvo Edition, with lUustraiions engraved 
on JVood by G. Pearson., Crcrwn Zvo. 
Price is, &d. 

Meeting the Sun ; a 
Tourney all round the 
World through Egypt, 
China, Tapaji, and Calp 
fornia. 

By William Simpson, 
F.R.G.S. 

With Heliotypcs and Woodcuts, Svo, 

The Dolomite Motm- 
tains. Excursions throufli 
Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, 
and Friuli. 

By y. Gilbert and G. C. 
Clmrchill, F.R.G.S. 

With Illustrations,, Sg, cr, Zvo, 2is, 

The A Ipine Club Map 
of the Chain of Mont 
Blanc, from an aOtual Sur- 
vey in 1863 - 1864 . 

By A. Adams-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S. M.A.C 

In Chromolithography, on extra stout, draw- 
ing paper I ox. or mounted ofz canvas 
in a folding case, -I2x. ^dw 


The Alpine Club Map 
of the Valpelline, the Val 
Tournanche, and the SoiUh- 
ern Valleys of the Chain op 
Monte Rosa, from actu,al 
Survey. 

By A. Adams-Reilly , 
F.R.G.S. M.A.C. 

Price 6s. on extra Stout Drawing Paper, or 
is. 6d. mounted in a Folding Case. 

Uttfrodden Peaks and 
Unfrequented Valleys ; a 
Midsummer Ramble among 
the Dolomites. 

By Amelia B. Edwards. 

With numerous Illustrations. Zvo. 2 ix. 

The Alpine Club Map 
of Switzerland, with parts 
of the Neighbottring Coun- 
tries, on the scale of Fotcr 
Miles to an Inch. 

Edited by R. C. Nichols, 
F.S.A. F.R.G.S. 

In Four Sheets, in Portfolio, price 42 X. 
coloured, or 34 X. uttcolourcd. 

The A Ipine Guide. 

By John Ball, M.R.I.A. 
late President of the 
Alpine Club. 

Post 8vo, with Maps and other Illustrations. 


Central A Ips, including 

all the Oberland District. 

Price *]s. 6d, 


Eastern A Ips. 

Price I ox. 6d. 
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iVcstBTfl A IpSj tUClUiUTlg 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Zeinnatt, &c. 

Price 6s. 6J. 

Introduction on A Iptnc 

Travelling in general, a7id 

on the Geology of the Alps. 

Price I i-. Either of the Three Volumes or Parts 
of the ^Alfine Guide* may bt had with 
this Introduction prefixed^ is. extra. 
The ^Alpine Guide* may also be had 
iti Ten separate Parts, or districts, p? ue 
2s. 6d. each. 


BY LONGMANS & 

Guide to the Pyrenees , fof 
the use of Jlfoufitaiuoi'^ 

By Charles Packe. 

Second Edition, %vUh Maps 

pendix, Crotvn Sz^'O. 7^'- ' 

How to See Norway, 

embodying the Expci 
of Six Summer Tours in 
that Country. 

By y. R. Campbell 

With Mai and S Woo(knts,fcg Srv. 5f. 


WORKS of 

Higgledy-Piggledy ; or. 
Stories for Everybody and 
Everybody s Children. 

By the Right El on. E. H. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
M.P. Author of p Whis- 
pers from Fairyland 
&c. 

With 9 Illustrations front Original Desipis 
by R. Doyle, engraved on Wood by 
G. Pearson. Crcaon Siw. frice 6s. 

Whispers from Fairy- 

land. 

By the Rt. Hon. E. H. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
M.P. Author of ^Hig- 
gledy-Piggledy' &c. 

V/itli 9 Illustrations from Onginal de- 
signs enpp'aved on V/ood by G. Pear- 
son. Crozvn price 6^*, 

^ A series of stories whicli are certain of a 
welcome by all boys and girls who take delight m- 
dreamland; and love to linger over the pranks and 
frolics of fairies. The book is dedicated to the 
mothers of Entdand, and more wholesome food for 

Se^rowingnfiditwouklbeunreasonaWet^^ 

and impossible to procure. • • • • ihis 
volume ^abovmds in vivacity and fun, and bears 
pleasant te.stimony to 

fancy, feeling, and humour. Morn ino 1 ost. 


FICTION.; 'J;;;;:;;':;:;: 

The Folk-Lore of Rome, 

collected by Word of Mouth 
from the People. 

By Miss R. H. Push. 


Cremn %vq. I2s. 6d. 


Becker's Gallus; or ^ Ro- 
man Scenes of the Time of 
Augustus. 

PostSz’o. 7j. 6d, 

Becker's Charicles : Il- 
lustrative of Private Life 
of the Ancient Greeks. 

PostZvo. 7s. 6d. 

Novels and Tales. 

By the Right Hon. Benja- 
min Disraeli, M.P . 

Cabinet Editions, complete tn Ten I olumes^ 
crown %VQ. 6s. each, as follinvs : 

Lothair, 6s. i Venetia, 6s 


Ctmingshy, 6s. 
Sybil, 6s. 
Tancred, 6s. 


Alroygxion, &^c. 6s. 
i^itmglJnke, &'^c. 6s. 
Vivian Grey, 6s. 


Hmrieiia Tetnple, 6s, 
gqhtarini Fleming, ^c. 6s. 
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The Modem Novelists 

Library. 

Alkcrstoiie Primy^ 2s. boards ; 2jr, 6</. cloth. 
Mile. Mori, 2s. hoards ; 2s. 6ci. cloth. 

The Pur^omasters Family, 2s. and 2s, 6d, 
Melville’s Dighy Gra7td, 2s, and 2s, 6d. 

Gladiators, 2 s. and 2s,6d. 

— Good for Nothing,2s, to^2s, 6d. 

TTohuhy Tlonse, 2 s. a7id 2s. 6d. 

piterprcter, 2S, a7td 2s. M, 

Naic Coventry, 2s, aitd 2s. 6d, 

Qnee7is Mai'ies, 2s, and 2 s. 6d, 

General Bounce, 2 s, and 2s. 6d, 

Troi.LOPE’s Warden, u. 6^4 afid 2s, 

... BarcJiester Tinvci's, 2 s, 07 ^ 20 . 6d. 

Bramley-Moore’s Six Sisters of the Val> 
leys, 2s. hoa/ds; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Fisa : a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. Trasis^ 
lated from the German of Mjne. Vo7z 
Hillerzi by Lady Wallace. Pzice 2s. 
hoaids ; 2s, 6d, cloth. 


Tales of A itcient Greece. 

By the Rev. G. W. Cox,. 

M.A. 

C7'0tc/7Z Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Stories and Tales. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
Cabinet Editiojt, in Ten 
Volumes : — 

Ainy ITerheid, 2s, 6d. j Ivors, 2s. 6d. 

ICatharine Ashton,. 
2s. 6d. 

Mafgaret ■' ■ iPerctuaT . ' 


Ce 7 't 7 ~iide, 2 s. 6d. 

Farts Daughtei', 

2s, 6d. 

Fxperience of Life, 

2s. 6a. 

Cleve Hall, 2s. 6d. 

U 7 ‘sula, '^s. 6d. 


La7ieto7t Parsotzage., 
6d. 


POETRY and THE DRAMA. 


Ballads and Lyrics of 
Old France; with other 
Poems. 

By A. Lang, M.A. 

Squai'e fcp. %vo. ^s. 

The Lofidon Series of 
French Classics. 

Edited by Ch. Cassal, 
LL.D. T. Karcher, 
LL.B. and LConce Sti- 
h)enard. 

The follomhig Plays, in the Divismt of 
the Di'aina m this Sei'ies, are now i^eady : — 
Corneille’s I.e Cid, is. 6d, 

Voltaire’s Zaire, is. 6d. 

Lasiart ink’s Tonssamt Lozivertw’e,. double 
volume, 2s. 6d. 

Milton's Lycidas and 
Epitaphmm Damonis. 
Edited, . with Notes and 
Introdtiction, by C. S. 
yerram, M.A. 

Crmsi Sm 2^*, 6^4 


Lays of A nciezit Rome ,* 
with Ivry and the Ar- 
mada. 

By the Right Eton. Lord 
Macaulay. 

167710. 3 A 6d. 

Lord Macaulay' s Lays 
of Ancient Rome. With 
90 Illustrations on Wood 
from Drawings by G. 
Scharf. 

Fcp. 4/0. 2 IS , 


Miniature Edition of 
Lord Macaulay' s Lays 
of Ancient Rome, with 
Scharf ’s go I Ihist rations 
redticed in Lithography. 

Imp. i6nio. 10s, 6d. 
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Horatii Opera, Library 
Edition, with English 
Notes, Marginal References 
and va 7 'ious Readings. 
Edited by Rev. f . E . Yojtge, 
M.A. 

8m 2is, 

Soul heps Poetical Works 
zuith the Authors last Cor- 
I’ections and Additions. 

Medium 8m with Portrait^ 14.P. 

Bowdler's Family Shak- 
spcare, cheaper Geftuine 
Edition. 

Complete in i voL medium %vo. Im'ge type, 
with 36 Woodcut Illustrations^ 14?, or 
in 6 vols. fcp. 8w. pjice 21s, 


Poems by yean Ingelow. 

2 vols, Fcp, Sz>o. los. 

First Series, containing ^Dividcdp ‘ The 
Stads Momimentp tiPc. 16th Thousand, 
Fcp, 8m 5x. 

Second Series, Story of DoomP ^ C7a^ 

dys and her Islandp Spc. 5//^ Thousand, 
Fcp, %vo. 5,?. 

Poems by fean Ingclow. 
First Series, zoith ncazdy- 
100 Woodcut Illustrations. 


Fcp, t^lo, 21S, 


Virgil' 


English 


The ^neid of 
Translated into 
Verse. 

By y. Coitingion, M.A. 

C 7 VWU Sm, 9.r» 


RURAL SPORTS, HORSE and CATTLE 
MANAGEMENT, &e. 




A finals of the Road, 
being a History of Coachhig 
from the Eaidiest Times to 
1 the Present. 

\ By Captccm Malet. With 
Practical Hmts on Dri- 
ving and all Coaching 
\ matters, by Nimrod. 

Fc}h;'inted from the Sporting Magazine 
"Ity permission of the Proprietors, ivol, 
\ydmm Bz'o, zvith Coloured Plates^ 
Friform zvith Mr, Birch Reynardsotds 
the Road,'^ [On May i, 

Down the Road; or, 
Remmiscences of a Gentle- 
man Coachman. 

By C. T. S. Birch Rey- 
nardsojt. 

Second Fdition^zmth 12 Cohim'd lUmtra- 
, Hons from Rmutin^s by II, Aiken, 
Mcdittm Sm price 21s. 


Blaine’s Encyclopaedia of 
Rural Sports; Cozitplete- 
Accounts, Histoz'ical, Pi'ac- 
iical, and Descriptive, of 
Hufiting, Shoothig, Fish 
mg. Racing, &c. 

With above 6 co IVoodcz/ls (20 fnmt Designs 
John Leech), Zva, 21s, 

A Book on Angling: 
a Treatise on the Art of 
Angling in eveiy branch, 
including fidl Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. 

By Francis Ef'ancis, 

FosfZvo, ’Portrait and Plates^ I'^s, 
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IVilcocks's Sea-Fisher- 


man : comprising the Chief 
Methods of Hook and Lim 
Fishing, a gla^tce at Nets, 
and remarks on Boats and 
Boating. 

Kem Edition^ luith So Woodcuts, Post %vo, ' 

12S, 6 d, ‘ ' 

The Ox, his Diseases and 
their Treatment ; with an 
Essay on Parhtrition in the 

By y. R. Dobson, Memb. 
R.C.V.S. 

Crown Sw, with Elustfations *js, 6 d» 

Youatt on the Horse. 
Revised and enlarged by W. 
Watson, M.R.C.V.S.' ' 

Youatfs Work on the 

Dog, revised and enlarged. 

8 z'o. Woodcuts j 6 s. 

Horses and Stables. 

By Colonel F. Fitzwygram, 
X V. the King’ s Hussars. 

With 24 Plates of Illustradtons. %vo. 10.?. 6 d. 

The Dog in Health and 

Disease. 

By Stonehenge. 

With 73 Wood Engravings. Square croton 
8 vo, 7 s. 6 d. 


The Greyhound. 

By Stonehenge. 

■Pevised Edition, with 25 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds, Cfc. Square crozvn^iw. 15^, 

Stables and Stable Fit- 

tings. 

By W. Miles, Esq. 

Imp. 8 m. loith 13 Plates, 15^. 

The Horse's Foot, and 

how to keep it Sound. 

By W. Miles, Esq. 

Ninth Edition. Imp. 8 m. Woodcuts, 12s. 6 d. 

A Plain Treatise on 

Horse-shoeing. 

By W. Miles, Esq. 

Sixth Edition. Post 8 %to. Woodcuts, 2 s. 6 d. 

Remarks on Horses' 
Teeth, addressed to Pur- 
chasers. 

By W. Miles, Esq. 

Post 8 vo. IS. 6 d. 

The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 

mology. 

By Alfred Rojialds. 

With 20 coloui'cd Plates. 8 m, 
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WDfiKS and GENERAL 

INFORMATION. 


Mmmders Treasury of 
Knowledge and Library of 
Reference; comprising an 
English Dictionary and 
Grammar, Uiiiversal Ga- 
zetteer-, Classical Diction- 
ary, Chro7iology, Law Dic- 
tionary, Synopsis of the 
Peerage, UsefilT xbles,&c. 

Fcf, %vo. 6 j‘, 

Maunder' s Biographical 

Treasiiry. 

Latest Edition, recon- 
strticted and partly re- 
written, with about i,ooo 
additional Memoirs, by 
' W.L.R. Cates. ^ 

Fcf, %vo. 6s, 

Maunder s Scientific and 
Literary Treasury; a 
Popular Encyclopcedia of 
Science, Literahire, and 
Art. 

New Edition, hi part re- 
written, with above i,ooo 
new articles, by f . Y. 
folmson. 

Fcfi. Svo. 6 s, 

Maunders Treastiry of 
Geography, Physical, His- 
torical, Descriptive, and 
Political. 

Edited by W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. 

With 7 Maps and i 6 Fhtes, Fcfi, %vo. 6 s. 


Maunder' s Historical 

Treasury / Genercd f ^dtrO" 
dtictory Outlines of Uiim 
vei^sal History^ and a 
Series of Sepccrato H is- 
tories. 

Revised by ihe Rev, G, IV, 

Fcfi, Svc. 6s, 

Maunder' s Treasury of 

Natural History ; or Popu- 
lar Dictionary of Zoology, 

Revised and corrected ltd? lion. Fcfi. Svo, 
with 900 Woodcuts^ 6 s. 

The Treasttry of Bible 
Knowledge ; being a Dic- 
tionary of the Books, P er- 
sons, Ptaces, Events, and 
■ other Matters of^ which 
mention is made in Ploly 
Scripture. 

By Rev. f. Ay re, M.A. 

With Mafis^ 1 5 Plates^ and tiumeroits Wood'- 
ezits, Fcfi. 8 z'<?. 6s. 

The Theory and Prac- 

tice of Ba,nking. 

By H. D. Macleod, M.A. 

Third Fdition^ revised throughmtt, Sc'£? 
fir ice 12S. 

The Elements of Baiik- 

By Henry Dunning Mac- 
leod , Esq. M.A. 

Cfomn Stu 7^. 6d, 
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Modern Cookery for Pri- 
vate Families, reduced to a 
System of Easy Practice in 
a Series of carefully-tested 
Receipts. 

By Eliza Acton. 

With S Plates 150 Woodcuts. Fcf. %vo. 6s. 

M Practical Treatise on 
Brewing; with Formulce 
for Public Brewers, and 
Instmictions for Private 
Families. 

By W. Black. 

Fifth Edition. %vo. los, 6d. 

English Chess Problems. 
Edited by J. Pierce, M.A. 
and W. T. Pierce. 

With 608 Diagrams. CrcmmZvo. 12s. 6d. 

The Theory of the Mo- 
dern Scientific Game of 
Whist. 

By W. Pole, F.R.S. 

ideventh Edition. Fcf. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

The Correct Card; or, 
How to Play at Whist : a 
Whist Catechism. 

Fy Captain A. Campbell- 
Walker. 

Fcf. Sz’o. ^ [Alear/y ready. 


The Cabinet Lawyer ; a 
Popular Digest of the Laws 
of England, Civil, Crimi- 
nal, and Constitutional. 

Twenty -fourth Edition^ corrected and ex- 
tended. Fcf. %vo. Qx. 

Pewtners Comprehensive 
Specifier ; a Gtdde to the 
Practical Specification of 
every kind of Btdlding- 
Artificers Work. 

Edited by W. Young. 

Crown Sz>o. 6s. 

Chess openings. 

By F. W. Longman, Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. 

Second Edition^ revised. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hints to Mothers on 

the Management of their 
Health dttnng the Period 
of Pregnancy and in the 
Lying-in Room. 

By Thomas Bidl, M.D. 

Fcp. 8m 5^. 

The Maternal Manage- 
ment of Children in Health 
and Disease. 

By Thomas Bull, M.D. 

Fcp. Svo. j^s. 
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Jlni's Blackstonc Economised 39 

.-I Idebrew Scriptures . ............. ....... 29 

Alpine Club Map of Switzerla-iid 34 

Alpine Guide (The) 34 

Amos's Jurisprudence 10 

Primer of the Constitution 10 

Strength of Rfatcrials 20 

A rmsfrojig's Organic Chemistry ............ 20 

^ Arnold's ( Dr. ) Christian Life 29 

Lectures on. iSiodeni History 2 

• Miscellaneous Works 13 

— — ^ School Sermons 29 

Scritibiis 'V'i;. ♦ I A * » »:•■* ^ * •••••■•, . 29, 

(T.) Manual of English Literature 12 

Atherstone Priory 36 

^ Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ... 14 
A}h‘ds Treasury of Bible Knowledge 39 


Bacon's Essays, by Whaicly 

Life and Letters, by Spedding 

Works 

Sam's Mental and Moral Science 

■ on the Senses and Intellect 

Emotions and Will 

Bakers Two Works on Ceylon 

Guide to tlie Central Alps 

Guide to the Western Alps 

Guide to the Elastern Alps 

Baucro/i's Native Races of the Pacific 

Barry on Railway Appliances 

Beckers Charicles and Gallus........ 

Treatise on Brewing 

Blackley's German* English Dictionary 

Blaines Rural Sports 

■Bloxam's Metals 

' BcuUbee on 39 Articles....... 

Bourne's Catechism of the Steam Engine . 

Handbook of Steam Engine...... 

— Treatise on the Steam Engine ... 

Improvements in the same.....,,*,: 

Bowdler's Family S/iakspeare 

Brainley-Moore' s Six Sisters of the Valley . 
Brando's Dictionary of Science, Literature, 

‘and Art 

Brinkley's Astronomy 

Browne’s Exposition of the 39 Articles 

Buckle's History of Civilisation.,,.. 

Posthumous 'Remains 4 ,.., 

Buckiou's Health in the House 

Bull's Hints to Mothers u*L 

— — —Maternal Management of Children * 

'Burgomasteris Family (The)' 

Burke's Rise of Great Families 



Bm'ke's Vicissitudes of Families 8 

Busk's Folk-lore of Rome 35 

Valleys of Tirol 33 


Cabinet Lawyer 40 

Campbell's Norway 35 

Cates's Biographical Dictionary.. 8 

and Woodwa 7 'd's Encyclopsedia ... 5 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths ... 14 

Chesftey's Indian Polity 3 

Modem Military Biography 4 

Waterloo Campaign 3 

Codrifigton's Life and Letters 7 

Colcnso on Moabite Stone &:c. 32 

■ 's Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. 32 

Collier's Demosthenes on the Crown 13 

Commonplace Philosopher in Town and 

Country, by A. K. H. B 14 

Comtes Positive Polity 8 

Congreve's Essays 9 

_ — , — ^ — Politics of Aristotle ir 

Coftingtan's 'XroxisXntion of Virgil’s AEneid 37 

: Miscellaneous Writings 13. 

Contajisem's Two French Dictionaries ... 15 
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of St. Paul..... 30 

Cof'neillc's Le Cid 36 

Counsel and Comfort from a City Pulpit... 14 
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Cresys Encyclopcedia of Civil Engineering 27 

Critical F^ssays of a Country Parson 14 

Chemical Analysis 23 
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Davidson's Introduction to the New Tes- 
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■’■P'A itMgnds Reformation $%' 
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Disraeli's Novels and Talcs 

Dobso?i on the Ox 

Doves Law of Storms 

Doyle's (R.) Fairyland 


Easilakes Hints on Household Taste 26 

Edwards's Rambles among the Dolomites 34 
... ...... . .. . ... . ' ^ 32 ' 

Elements of Botany 23 

ElIkaE's CommeniB.vy on Ephesians ...... 30 

Galatians- v v;i'30- 

Pa,storal Epist. 30 

Philippians,&c. 30 

—Thessalonians . 30 

Lectures on Life of Christ 29 

Elsa : a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps 36 

Evans' (J.) Ancient Stone Implements ... 23 

{A, J. ) Bosnia 33 

EwalEs History of Israel 

— Antiquities of Israel 31 
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